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Hie water dll. Tlie inirposc df lliis vase is dlivimis, ami is imleeil implied ii 
Its iianie ; alllimij^li tlie deserijitidii ol' i( f.iv,.,i I,y Atliemeiis (XI. |0S) p 
ai.pliealde raflier U, a lai-e ,i,d.ld<-l, IVem wliiel, Plate, ii, I, is Sympd.si,,,,, 
repre,scij|.s Sderale.s (nialliii},- lii.eral iiotatidiis all iiiglit lem^. It is a fdrm „! 
very rare occmrenee, ami generally IVmml with hlaek tisnrcs. There is an 
example in the P.ritish Museum el' amphora-like I'drm, Iiavin,!;- a Bacchie snh- 
.lect dll one .side, and Thesems slaying the Minotaur on the other. Anolher 
joff.i/ /et exi.sts in the Etrnsean Museum of Floreiiee, where the form is that 
dt a /cni/m-, and the ligiires are yellow on a hlaek gromid. See Vol. II., p. K'>. 

Class IV. — Vashs kou hrawing anh romiixc oiT Lippins. 

The ewer or jug, of wdiatever form, in which the wine was transferred from 
10 krater to the goblets of the guests, was generieally called oirmehoi', hut 
this term is applied speeilically, though convenlionally, to a jug with a trefoil 
.spoilt, while that wilh a round even month without a spout is 

\\ U r""' ■'! iippheahle to the leathern 

) 1 ] <*>■ Ihisk, eoiitaiiiiiig the oil wilh which the alhleie.s 

\ I j .•inointed Iheimselves in the pal,r.,/ra. The ordinary form of 

vy the o/joe is .shown in the woodcut No. 2.3. An earlier variely 
/ y Irom^ Chiu, si, with a cock-erowiied lid, illustrated in the wood- 

l j cut No. 2-1, is of hucc/iav, the early hlaek ware of Etruria. 'I’lie 

\ / f 'lt shows another variety from Orvieto, with rihhed body, 

> < "’y P••'"'ted on Ihe neck, and handle decorated witli'a 

No. 23. OLi K. 
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. . 1.IKUSCAN OLI'K. No. 2C. oinochoK. No. 27. oinochoK, hokio siyie. 

hcml in rehy. No 2.'). This vase is of late flate, hut the olpe form is gene- 

ikdi"D " " i ‘ va«o-paiiiling, an examil> of 

aivcii in the woodcut, No. 80, at the end of this Appendix. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

CERV'ETUL— on (J.FjUE.. 

— saxo fundata vetusto 
t ibis Agylliiia> sedes ; ubi Lydia quoiidaiii 
Lens, bcllo pneclara, jugis insedit Ltruscis. — A^rudiL. 

Buried he lay, where thousand.'j before 

For thousaii(].s of years were inhumed on the sbore. 

What of them is left to tell 

Wljere tliey lie, and how they fell ?— Bykon. 

^ tlie milway-Htatioii at Palo the traveller will e.si:>y before 

d small village witli one prominent building sinirkling in tlie 

which rise to the north, dark .with 
Cervetri, the modern representative of the ancient 
J \ ^<ere. Should he come by train with the intention. of 
that site, he. will probably be disappointed in finding a 
corncrc conveys to Cervetri the mails dropix 3 (l 
^3 le morning train from Rome, but the haroccinn seats -only 
"‘h and a place is not always to be had. If the traveller then 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This work is the fruit of sovcrai tours inado in Etruria l)etwe(‘n 
the yours 1842 and 1847. It lias been written under the impres- 
sion that the Antiquities of that land, which have excited intense 
interest in Italy and (Jcrmany during the last twenty or thirty 
}ears, deserve more attention tlian they liave hitherto received 
from tile British public ; especially from those swarms of our 
countrymen wlio annually traverse that classic region in their 
migrations between Florence and Home. A few Englishmen, 
eminent for rank or acquirements, have long hi'cii practically 
acquainted with the subject — hut till the ap])earance of ^Irs. 
Hamilton (iray’s work on “The Sepulchres of Etruria” the 
public at large was in a state of profound ignorance or indiller- 
eiice. That lady is deserving of all praise for ha^ing first intro- 
duced Etruria to the notice of her countrymen, and for having, 
by the graces of her style and power of her imagination, rendered 
a subject so proverbially dry and uninviting as An'nqiTily, not 
only palatable but,, highly attractive. Her work, however, is far 
from satisfactory, as all who have used it as a Criiide will con-' 
fess ; for there arc many sites of high interest which she lias not 
described, and on some of those of wdiich she has treated many 
remarkable monuments have been subsequently discovered. It 
is to supply such deficiencies that I offer these volumes to ,;tbp 
public. The interest and curiosity tliat lady has aroused in the 
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mystorious race to which Italy is inclehted for her early civiliza- 
tion, I hoi^c to extend and further^to j?ratify. ^ 

The primary object of this work is to sci-ve as a Guide to those 
who would become pei’sonally acquainted with the extant remains 
of Etruscan civilization. The matter therefore is so arran<,^ed 
that the traveller may readily ascertain what monuments he will 
find on any i)articular site. I have deemed it advisable to add 
succinct notices of the history of each city, so far as it may be 
learnt from ancient writers, with a view to impart interest to the 
traveller’s visit, as well as to give the book some value to those 
who would us(' it, not as a ITand-book, but as a work of classical 
and antiquarian reference. Yet as tin* former is its primary 
<‘hnracter, the traveller’s wants and convenience have been parti- 
cularly consulted — by statements of distances, by hints as to 
means of conveyance', as to the accommodation to be found on 
the road, and sundry such-like fragments of information, which, 
it is hoped, may prove the more acceptable to him, as they are 
iiitemh'd for his exclusive use and benefit. 

Sonu' aiiology may be thought necessary for the co])ious 
annotations vhich give the work pretensions to something more 
than a mere Hand-book. As in the course of writing it 1 have 
had occasion to make frequent references to the classics and to 
modern worhs on arclneology, it seemed to me, that hy the in- 
sertion of my authorities I should avoid the charge of loose and 
unfounded statements; while at the same time, by collecting and 
arranging these authorities according to the several subjects on 
which they bore, and Jiy pointing out the sources whence further 
informatioii miglit be derived, I should be rendering service to 
the scholar and antiquary. Y^f to avoid swelling the ^y^n'k to an 
undue ^extent, I have contented myself, for the most part, with 
simply indicating, instead of quoting. Though the exhibition of 
the process hy w hich the w^ork was constructed may be useless or 
ev6n unplcasing to the general reader, to the student of these 
matters it will not prove unwelcome. 
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The obligations I have been under to Cluver, Muller, and 
other writers, living as well as ’dead, I must here acknowledge in 
general terms, as it would be impossible to state the source 
whence every reference or suggestion has bet'ii derived. Yet 
wherever I have availed myself of the labours of others, I have 
carefully verified their authorities, or, wlieii that was impossible, 
have translerred the responsibility to the proper (piartor. 

I must also take this oi^portuiiity of paying my personal tribute 
of thanks to certain living antiquaries, whose names stand high 
ill European estimation ; iiartieularly to Doctors Braun and 
Henzen, the secretaries of the Arclneological Institute at Rome, 
for their kindness in atfordiiig me facilities for tlic prosecution of 
my studies, esjiedally by placing the copious library of the Insti- 
tute at my command. To these T must add the names of Pro- 
fessor Migliarini of Florence, whose obliging courtesy has stood 
me in good stead wiuai in that city; and of ^Ir. Birch, of the 
British ^Fuscum, ^^ho has favoured ni(‘ vitli his notes of tw(» 
sarcophagi at Musignano, descrih(‘d at page 4110 of this voliinu'. 
Nor must I forget to mention my friend and fellow-traveller ]\Ir. 
Ainslej', to whom I am indebted for the free use of the notes of 
his Etruscan tours, as well as for stweral sketches used in illus- 
trating this work. 

The drawings of masonry, tombs, and other local remains have 
been mostly made by myself with the canu*ra lucida. 4’hose of 
portable monunuaits arc generally copied from various \vorks little 
known in England. Most of. the plans of aneiimt sites jire also 
bon’owed, but two have been made by myself, and thluigh laying 
no claim to scientific precision, will be found sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of the tourist. The giaieral Map of Etruria has 
been formed principally from Segato’s Map of Tuscany^ aided by 
Gell’s and Wcstphal's Campagiia di Boma, and by the official 
maps of the Pontifical State. 

My chief aim throughout this work has been truth and accuracy. 
At least half of the manuscript has been written in Italy, and the 
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greater part of it has been verified by subsequent visits to the 
scenes described. Notwithstandilig, the book has, doubtless, its 
share of eiTors and imperfections. Those who take it up for mere 
amusement will think I have said too much, the scholar and 
antiquary that I have said too little, on the subjects treated, — on 
the one hand I may be accused of superficiality, on the other of 
prolixity and dulness. To all I make my apology in the words 
of Pliny — Ees ardmit vetuntis novitatem darcj noris auctoritaiem, 
ohsoUiis nitomn, ohsciiris lueem, fastiditis gnitiam, diihiis fulem, 
omnihiiH rero naturum, ct natiim siiis omnia — “ It is no easy 
matter to give novelty to old subjects, authority to new, to impai’t 
lustre to rusty things, light to the obscure and mysterious, to 
throw a charm over wliat is distasteful, to coiniiiand credence for 
<loul)tful matters, to give nature to everything, and to arrange 
everything according to its nature.’* 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


SrscK the puhliciitioii of the former edition of this work in 
1848, many important and interesting discoveries have been 
made in Ktrnna. Long forgotten sites have been recognised as 
Etruscan ; cemeteries of cities, known or suspected to have that 
■origin, have been brought to light ; and excavations have bei‘n 
carried on with more oi’ less siicci'ss in various parts of that 
land. Many painted tombs have been opened, and some have 
unfortunately been closed. The interest in such discoveries has 
so greatly increased, that museums hav(5 been established in not 
a few provincial towns, and private collections have become 
nuim'rous. The subject of Elrus<‘an antiquities, moreover, has 
n'ceived new light, and ac(iuired fresh interest fiom similar 
rc'searches in otlier i)arts of Italy, especially at Palestrina, and in 
the cnintry north of the Apennines. In preparing then a new 
edition, it has been my task not only to visit the sites of these 
discoveries, and note them on the spot, with which object I have 
made four tours through Etruria during the last three years, but 
to collect the published records of all the researches made since 
1848, and to incorporate notices of them with my original uork. 
This I hope to hare so hir accomplished, that I believe few 
diseoveries of interest made since that date will be found to be 
unrecorded in these volumes. In ’short, it has been my aim to 
present to the public as complete an account of antiquarian 
rcs(‘arches in Etruria down to tlie present day, as the character 
of my work will permit. In one instance I have even ventured 
to overstep the limits^ originally assigned to it, and to introduce a* 
description of the recent excavations at Bologna. 
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Not only lias the Avork been coiiaidcrably enlarged, bnt I have* 
enriched it with inimerous fresh illustrations, mil i\ith twelve 
additional plans of ancient cities; several of them rudtdy drawn 
by myself on the spot, yet true enough, I trust, to prove useful 
to those who may visit the sites. 

I have little indebtedness to plead beyond what T liave acknow- 
ledged in the course of the ^^ork. But I cannot omit to offer my 
thanks to my tdd friend Dr. llenzen, now Chief Secretary to the 
Arclneologlcal Institute' of Borne, who kindly furnished me with 
introductions to those* local anticpinrios in Etruria, who could 
be (»f service to mo ; and to Padre Evola and Padre Di ]\Iarzo, 
Directors of the Xalional and Communal Libraries of Palermo, 
for their indulgent courtesy in placing at my disposal whatever 
w’orks it was in their pow^r to supply. Nor must I fail to record 
my grat(‘ful sense of the kindness of another friend of my youth, 
E. W. Cooke, B.A., in most generously placing his Italian port- 
folio at my disposal, fi’om which I have selected four sketches as 
illustrations. 

1 have no further acknowledgments to make, ha\ing revised the 
work under considerable disadvantages, dining the intervals of 
oHicial labour, without access to many books which W’ere at my 
command in writing the original edition, and far from all friends 
who could render mo personal assistance, lly chief sources of 
information have been the admirable publications of the Arclueo- 
logical Institute of Rome. 

TJ’-»ve had the gratification o£ learning that tin* former edition 
of this work, apart Trom literary and antiquarian considerations, 
has received the aiiproval of not a few who have used it as a 
gnid(\ 'on account of the coiwcientious accuracy of its descriptions. 
I trust that the present issue will maintain its reputation in this 
respect, for to ensure correctness has been my primary endeavour. 

. GEOEGE DENNIS. 


PAMaiMo, (ktdba\ 1878. 
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THK AMUBlS-VASEj-ETUUSCAN BLACK WAKK. 


INTKODUCTION. 


AxTKiiuKiAx rescai'cli, partaking of tlie qiiicknicd i iu'rgy of 
tlie nineteenth century, has of late years thrown great light on 
the early history of Italy. It Ijas denionstrated, in confirnifUion 
<'t extant records, that ages before the strjyv hut of Itojiiuhis 
arose on the Palatine, there existed in that land a nation far 
advanced in civilization and refinement— tl]at Pome, before Ijer 
nitercourse with Greece, was indebted to EriirniA folM^]llltever 
tended to elevate and humanize her, for her chief lessons jq art 
and science, for many of her political, and most of her religious 
and social institutions, for the conveniences and luxuries of peace, 
and the weapons and appliances of war— for almost ever} things 
that tended to exalt*hertas a nation, save her stern virtues, her* 
thirst of conquest, and her indomitable coiii'nge, wJiicli were 
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INXKU LIFE OF THE ETEUSOANS. [iNTKoi.rcTiox. 


peculiarly her own; for verily her sons were niightj'uith little 
else but the sword—* * 

Stolidum 

Bullipotciites sunt magi' quaiii sapieiitipoti'iites.^ 

The (‘xteniiil history of the Ktruscans, as there are no nati\e 
chronicles extant, is to he gathered only 1‘rom scattered notices in 
(lr(‘clv and Homan writers. Their internal history, till of late 
years, was almost a blank, hut by the continual aceiiniulation of fresli 
facts it is now daily acquiring form and substance, and promises, 
ere long, to be as distinct and palpable as that of Hgypt, Greece*, 
or Home, hor we already know the extent and peculiar nature 
of their civilization — thtdr social condition and modes of lift* — 
th(‘ir extended commerce and intercourse with far distant 
countries — their religious creed, with its ceremonial observanci*s 
in this life, and the joys and torments it set forth in a future 
state — their 2>opular traditions — and a variety of customs, of all 
^\hich, History, commonly so called, is either utterly silent, or 
makes but incidental mention, or gives notices imperfect jiiid 
obscure. We cun now enter into the inner life of the Etruscans, 
almost as fully as if they were living and moving before us, 
instead of having been extinct as a nation for morn than two 
thousand years. Wo can folhuv them from the cradle to tlie 
tomb, — we sec them in their national costume, varied according 
to age, sex, rank, and oHicc, — wt* learn the varying fashions of 
their dress, their personal adornments, and all the eccentricities 
of their toilet, — we even become acquainted with their peculiar 
idiysiogiiomy, their individual ])ortraiture, their names and family 
vehitioiiships, — W'e know' what houses they inhabited, what furni- 
ture they used, — we behold them at their various avocations — the 
princes in the council-chamber — the augur, or priest, at the altar 
or solemn in’occssion — the 'warrior in the battle-field, or 
returning home in triumph — the judge on the bench — the artisan 
at his handicraft-- {he husbandman at the plough— the slave at 
liis daily toil, — 'we see them at tlicir marriages, in the bosom of 
their lamilics, and at the Ipstive board, reclining cup in hand 
amid the strains of music, and the time-beating feet of 
dancers, — we see them at their favouVite games and sports, 
encountering the wild boar, looking on or taking pju’t in the 
horse or chariot-race, the wrestling-match, or other pahestrie 

* Old Knnius (Ann. VI. 10) said this of cciving*ljow mucli more applicalle it >\a'i 
tlie iEacidre, or race of Tyrrhiis, not per- to the Rc.iiiaiis. 
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4 '\cr(*i.s(‘S, — we heliold htreteli(*(l cm the dejitli-bed — the hist 

rites perfomied hy mouniiiijjf relatives — tlie t’liiieral proeessioii-v- 
their bodies laid in the tomb — and sideinii Itstivals lield in tlndr 
Inmniir. N^or even here! do we lose sii*ht of tliem, but \Ne follow 
their souls to the other world — them in the* hands of ^ood 
or evil spirits — eondueted to the judgment-seat, and in the eiijov- 
inent of bliss, or suifering the jmiiishment of the damiu'd. 

We are indebted for most of this knowledgi*, not to musty 
ri'coi’ds drawn from the ohlhion of eenturii'^, but to monuimaital 
remains — iiiirer founts of historical truth — landmarks vhieh, 
evi'ii ^^llen few and far between, are the surest guides across thi‘ 
e\pansi‘ of distant ages — to the monuments ^\Uieli are still extant 
on the sites of the ancient Cities of Ktriiria, or have been dra^\n 
from their Cemeteries, and are stored in the museums of Jtal\ 
and of Kiiro])e. 

^Ihe internal history of Ktruria is Avritteii on the mighty walls 
of her cities, and on othm* architi'ctural monuments, oji h(‘r 
roads, her se^^ers, h(*r tunnels, but above all in her sepulchres; it 
is to be read on graven rocks, and on the painted walls of tombs : 
hut its cliief chronicles are inscribc'd on .stc/rc or tombstoiu's, on 
sanoidiagi and eiiKTary urns, on vases and gobhds, on mirrors, 
and other articles in bronze, and a thousamT ct rrlrni of personal 
adoiJiment and of domestic and warlike furniture — all found 
within the lomhs of a peojdc long i)assed aw’ay, and whose exist- 
ence was till of late remembered by few' but the traveller or the 
student of classical lori‘. It was the great reverence for the dead 
and the finii belief in a future life, which the bltruscans jiossessed 
in common with most other nations of ant iipiity, that ])rom])t('d 
them to store their tombs with these rich and varied sepnleliral 
treasures, wliieli unveil to ns of the niii<‘teenth eentiiry tlie amimt 
of their inner life, almost as fully as though a second Pompeii 
bad been disinterred in the liQ^irt of Ktruria ; going far to rom- 
lieiisate us for the loss of the native annals ofjtlie eoiintiy*^ of tin* 
ebronieles of 'riieojdirastns,'^ and Verrius h’laccus,' and the twent \ 
))ooks of its liistory by the Emiieror Claudius.’ 

*■ Tarlan Ic tombe ove la Storia o iiuita." 

Ktruria truly illustrates flic remark, that “tlie history of an ancient 
people must bo siunjbt in its scinilehres.” 

■ \.iiTO, ap. Censorin, d* Die Natali, Muller, Etniskor, I. pp. 2, lOT. 

XVII. d. * Iiitcip. A’lii. X. IMl, 198, ed. Mai 

** Si hoi. Tiudar. Tytli. II. 3, citcil by ® Suetonius, Claud. 42. Aristotle also 
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Dominion of eteubia. 


[INTIIODUCTIOX. 


^ Tlio object of this work is not to collect the dhjccta inemhra 
ni Etruscan history, and form* them into si whole, though it 
were possible to breathe into it fresh spirit and life from the 
eloquent monuments that recent researches have brought to light; 
it is not to build up from these monuments any theory on the 
origin of this singular people, on the character of their language, 
or on the peculiar nature of their civilization, — it is simply to set 
before the reader a mass of facts relative to Etruscan remains, 
and particularly to afford the traveller who ^\ould visit the Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria such information as may prove of 
service, by indicating precisely what is now to lx* found on each 
site, whether local monunients, or tliosc portable relics which 
exist in public niuseiiins, or in the hands of jjrivate collectors. 

llcfore entering, however, on the consideration of the local 
anticpiilies of Etruria, it is advisable to take a general view of her 
geographical position and physical features, as well as to give a 
slight sketch of her civilization. 

It is difficult to define with precision tlic limits of a state, 
which existed at so earl}’’ a period as Etruria, ages before any 
cxtnnt chronicles were written — of which but scanty records 
have come down to us, and whose boundaries must have varied 
during her frequent struggles with her warlike neighbours. 

We arc told that in very early times the dominion of Etruria 
embraced tlie greater part of Italy,^' extending over the plains of 
Ijombardy to the Alps on the one hftnd,^ and to Vesuvius and the 
( lulf of Salerno on the other ; ® stretching also across the penin- 
sula from the Tyrrhene to the Adriatic Sea,’’ and comprising 
tlie large islands off her western shores.^ 


xMoto on the hiHM of the Etruscans. Athcn. 
Dcipn. I. cap. 4‘J. 

In Tuscoium jure pcnc oinnis Italia 
fncnij-. — Senr. ad Yiig. iEii. XI. 6t}7; X. 
115; \avsV. 3H. 

• lls(|ne ad Alpes tci*ierc.— Liv. loo. 
< it. ; Tolyh, II. 17 ; Diodor. Sic. XIV. 
p 321, ed. Ilhod. ; St^lav, rci'iplii.s, cited 
I'y Muller, Etiusk. ciiil. 3, d ; Justin. XX. 

Catullus (XXXI. ]3) calls the Uciiains, 
now t^io Lago di Garda, a Lyilian, /.r., an 
Etruscan, lake. 

** The Etruscans at one time possessed 
the land of the Volsci, and all Campania, 
^ as far as the Silarus in the Gulf of Paestuin, 
or, us one account states, as far as the 
Sicilian sea. They took this land from the 
Gicck colonists, who had driven out the 


Osci, the original inhalutants ; and then 
founded Cai>iia ainl Xol.i. If Vcllciiis 
Tateiculus (1. 7) may he credited, this was 
17 yeais before the tound.ition of Rome. 
Cato (ap. cuud ) makes it as late as 471 ii.c. 
Liv. lY. 37 ; Polyh. II. 17 ; Mela, II. 4; 
Strabo, V. pp. 242, 247 ; Plin. 111. 9 ; 
SeiT. ad Virg, Georg. II. 533. 

« Liv. Y. 33, .04 ; Plut. Camill. 16. The 
Adriatic leceived its name fioiii the Etrus< 
can town of Atiia. Plin. HI. 20 ; Stiabo, 
Y. p. 214. 

* Elbii, called Ilva bylhe Romans, ami 
JEtlialia or ^Ethale hy the Greeks, belongcil 
to Etniria, for Yirgil (iEn. X. 173) classes it 
with tl^ Etniscan states which sent assist- 
ance to AJneas. Dioflorus, XI. p. 67 ; 
pseudo- Aristotle, de Mirah. Auscult. c. 
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iiTBODl-cTios] ITS TIIUKK OEAXI) DIVIsfSxS. 

This wide territoiy was divided into tliree graud districts — 
that in the centre, which niiiy bfe termed Ktrnria Proper ; that 
to the norlli, or Etruria Cireiimpadana ; and that to tlie soutli, 
or Etruria (.’ampaniana. And each of those regions was divided 
into Twelve States, each represented by a city," as in Grei'ce, 


l»r) , Hco;it. ap. Stcpli. kmv. Tlieicwan 
.1 tlosG conii«‘‘tinn l)etweeii ifc aiul tlie 
iicii'liboniin*; iiiantinic ntv of roimloma ; 
.ukI it is veiv iirol».il»lc that it vas .i 
]iowssioii of tli.it city, uiih‘.s.s li(»tli mug 
unilfi the sway of VolatunsG. See Vol. II. 
l.p r.S, 210.* 

Coi>ica, tlio (Viiii.s of the (rieoks, 
oii^iii.illy iolomsi.*il l»v the rhoi-aMiis who 
wfic> thivcii out hy the Ktiiiscans, sa\s 
Pimlonis (V. ]( 2arj, i-f XI. ]). 67h I'V 
the hltiiiM.ms .111(1 Oaitli/iiiimanscomhinod, 

■K Loidini,' to Herodotus (I. ICa}), and the 
id.nid luoli.ilily iciii.iiiied in the hands of 
tiic loiiiii'i to the last days of their in- 
deitendi'iiee, Aiheii it passed luidoi the 
doiiiiiiioii of C.iitliage Iv.dlim.adios, Deh»s 
I'l, I iti'd liy ]\Iiillei, cMiiI. I, (j It would 
‘•eciii, liow’cver, that (loisK.i wws iieicr 
IuIIn oicuiiied hv the Ktiiis(.iiis, foi it was 
.1 wild, foiest-i;iowii, littie-iioimlah'd laud, 
.Did itN inhaliit.iiitH had the .sa\.i;{o maiineis 
of a jiiiiiiitivc ‘'tiito of soeiotv (Stiaho, V. 
I>. JJl; Pjodoi V p. 205; Sciieea, Con- 
.''ol .id Ilelv, e (I , TJion]dirast. Hist 
I’l.iut. V, S), .'iiid it is \eiy likely, 
^lullci eonjertmes, tli.it it was a lueie ne>t 
of iHi.ite- 

Th.it S.udiiiia was a possession of the 
KtiiiMMiis is not so elcai. The earliest 
M'ltlcis weic Lilivans, (Jieek.s, Ihuiiaiis 
and Trojans, followed hv the C.iithaginuuis, 
alioiit tlio middle of the third ceiitiiiy of 
lloiiii'. Straho (V, ji. 22a) is the oiilv 
aiieieut writer who luciitioiis its being 
niidoi Ktiiiscan domination, and he .sa}s it'' 
w.is subjei-t to the TMiheiii, piior to the 
C.iithagimaii iiile. Hy these Tyrrhenes 
Muller (Ktinsk. eiiiU I, 7 ) thinks Strabo 
iiie iiit Etinscans, not Pela-sgi, hceausc he 
always made .i distinction between these 
I. lies , but Niebuhr (I. p. 127, Engl, trans.) 
111.1 intaiiis that they weie unquestionably 
Pela'.gians. 

- The Twelve Cities of Etruria Proper 
will be presently mentioned. 

Ill Etriiiia Cireiiinpadaiia there were a’su 
Twelve cities, founded as coloniea^by the 
TwoUc of Etruria Proper. Liv. V. 33; 


Serv. ad Viig. .En. X'. 2i>2. The (Mpiul 
is said liy Viigil to lia\«‘ been Xfisri \ 
(Ell. X'.‘2(M; Seiv. ad loe.), tlioii-Ii 
Pliny, with moie pioli.ilnlity, .issi' 4 n> tint 
honour to Ekcsini, now' liolo;;!!.!. ][ N 

HI. 20. A thud (itv w.is Mh’Litm, of 
Avhieh wc know no moi(> than th.it it stooil 
north of th** Po, w.is lenowiicd foi lU 
wealth, and w.is d»•sflo^ed hy the (f.iiiU on 
the same d.iv that C.iniilliis e.ii»tuiod Veil. 
(\)in. Nepos, ;ip. Pliii III. 21. Atui\, 
or Adii.i, Alas a noble eity and pint of the 
Etinseaiis, and gave its name t" tin' 
Adiiatie Sea. Plin. Ill 20, Liv. V. ‘1*!, 
Stiabo, V. p. 21 1 ; Pint C.iiiiill. 10 ; 
Vaiio, ]j L V. 101 ; Fe.st. r. Atiiiiiii 
And Si'ix.i, at the soiitheiii mouth of the 
To, though i.illed an am lent (rieekeirv lt,\ 
Stiabo (lo»*. ( it ) and Sevl.iv (tbsig. Mm I ), 
w'as eeitaiiilv a Pelasgie settleiaciit ( iJum. 
JI.il I. (*. 1i^, 2s), find pio]).ablv 'ilsn Elm.- 
ciiii. Niebiiiir, I. p. lb) ; Muller, Etiiisk. 
end. 3, 4. Muller thinks, from Sti.ibo’s 
mention of it, that lUvENifA wa.s an Ktiiis* 
(.m tow'n, .ind i(.s name m certainly .sugges- 
tive of .sudi ail oiigin. But Strabo (V. 
]». 213) says it w'.os founded by T|iessalians, 
i.e., Pelasgifins, wlio, on being attieked l»y 
the Etiusc.im, allied tliemselv'C.s with tiie 
Uiiibii, who obkiincd pos-scsdoii of tin* C‘it\, 
while the TlK'ss.iIifius letiinicd home. 
CrpKA, m Pieciiiim, was also imibfililv 
Etruscan, foi its tem]ilu w:is built liy that 
people, and named after tlieir goddes-.. 
Cupia, or Juno. Strabo, V. p. 241. , And 
although Parma :iiid Mutina (Miodena) aie 
not mentioned ii'jliistoiy as Etruseau town.-, 
we are jiistiticd in legardiiig them as of 
that aiithpiity, l»y tlie evidence of monu- 
ments found in their territoiy, which biv\ 
telW ns once bidonged to the Ktrii-.eaiis. 
Liv. XXXIX. .'Jo. Wc know tlie iiayiesof 
no other Ktiiisean cities iioitli of the A]k*ii- 
iiincs, though Plutfirch (Camill. Id) {i''seit'. 
that tliere were eighteen cities of we.dth 
and importance in Hint region. 

Tliere were Twelve chief cities .also in 
Etruiia Cainpiiniana. Liv. V. 33 ; Strabo, 
V. p. 242. The metroiwlis was Capua, 
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Avljere Atliciis, Spartii, Argos, Tliehcs — or in Italy tlio ini(l(ll(‘ 
MgeS, where Venire, Genoa, Pisi, Florence — were representatives 
ot so many independent, sovereign states, possessed of extensive 
territory. 

Such seems to Inivc been the extent of hltruria in the time of 
'1 ari]uinius Priscus, wlien slie gave a dynasty to Jiome, probably 
as to a conquered city. But t‘ro long the Gauls on the north and 
<*ast,'^ the Sabines, Samnites, and Greek colonists on the south,* 
succeeded in compressing this wide-spread dominion into the 
<*omparatively narrow limits of the central region. 'J’his may be 
called Etruria Proper, because it was the peculiar seat of the 
Ftruscan powei* — the mother-country whence the adjoining 
districts WTre conqueivd or colonised-— the source ^\here tin' 
|)olitical and I'oligious system of the nation toidv its rise — the 
r(‘giou where the power of Etruria (‘ontinued to llourish long 
after it had ix^en extinguished in the rest of Italy, and where the 
name, religion, language and customs of the people were pre- 
served for ages after they had lost their ])olitical independenc(‘, 
and had been absorbed in the world-wide dominion of Borne. 

It is of Etruria Proper that T proj)ose to treat in the folhnving 
pages. 

It was still an exbnsiw* region of the Italian i)eninsula, com- 
prehending almost the whoh‘ of modc'rn Tuscany, the Duchy of 
liucca, and the Transtiberine portion of the Papal State; being 
bounded on the north h}’^ the Apemiines and tin* river jMagra, on 
the east hy tlio Tiber, on the west and south by the Mediter- 
ranean. 'J’his region was intersected by several ranges of moun- 
tains, lateral branches or offsets of the great s])in(‘-bonc of the 

Itnilt 1)3' tlic EtruscHiis SOO 3’Ciirs hcfoio II. *2, ‘2 ; Stei)li. E}’/. s. r. SupeVrioi/) ; .lmI 
<!liiist, juul calk'd I13' them Vultuiiinm .Muller \M)uld iiulmlo S.ilernnm. Poshi- 
(Straho, luc. cit. ; Liv. IV. 37; V. raimr. or Pkstum, tilso apjwais at one 

I. 7 i Melsi, If. 4), though Serviiis (ad time to have posscKsed ]).v the Etrus- 
Jin. X. 146) derives its name from Vans, for Austowrius U\\). AtluMi. XIV. 

^vlikh higiiified a “f.ilcot” in Etriihoan. Jn)ha3’s, that though of Oicek origin, the 
XoLA also was of Etruscan foundation. inhabitants had ])eun uinj])I(‘tcly hsuhaii/ed 
Veil. Pater, loc. cit. Dic.baroiita, nrl’uteoli by the Etruscans or komaiis, so astoliavc 
(Paimn. VIII. 7 ; Steph. n.vz. v. IToti'oAoi), changed their language and all tlieir otlicr 
Pompeii, Herculaneum (Strabo, V.p. ‘2^7), customs, letaining only one (rreek festival, 
and l^ucEiiiA (Philistos, cited by Muller, in M’hich they annually lamented theii 
cinl. I, 2) were all once possessed l>y dogcncracV. 

the Etruscans ; and Marcina in the '* Liv. V. 35 ; XX.WII. .67 ; Polyb. II. 
(iulf of Pjcstum, supjiosed to bo Vietii, 17 ; Diodor. Sie. XIV. p. 3‘21 ; Plin. TIT. 

^ was built Iiy them. Stmho, V. p. 2.61. 10; Pint ()amdl.l6; Isidor. Orig. XV. 1. 

SuRKENTUM, «also, fiom the temple of the Liv. lY. M7 ; Straho, V. p. 247 ; Plin. 
Etiuscan Minerva on its promontory, must Til. 0 ; I)ion3s. Hal. VII. p. 420, H itet/, 

have belonged to that jieoplc (Stat. Sylv. 
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poniiisiihi—in tlio northern part in long eliaiiis, stretching in 
vnrions directions — in the south, of inferior altitude, lying' in 
detached niiisses, and separated, not hy mere valh'ys, but l)y 
Ajist plains or table-lands. The geolony (»f tlie two districts 
diiiers as widely as tlieir superticial featurt‘s. in the northern, 
tlie Iiiglier mountains, like the great chain ot* the Apemnines, are 
ehierty comi)osed of secondary liuK'stoiie, and attain a C(Hi- 
siderable altitude ; tlie lower arc formed ot* sandstone «)r maii. 
Tlie southern district sliows on every hand traces of volcanic 
action — in the abundance of liot springs and suljihureous watt'rs 
— in \\ide idains of tufo and other igneous deposits, of even later 
date than the tertiary formations — and in the mountains which 
are chiefly of the same material, with beds of lava, basalt, or 
scoria*, and which have been themselves volcanoes, tlieir craters, 
exiinct long before the days of history, being now the beds of 
beautiful lakes. Here and there, however, in this soul hern 
region, are heights of limestone; now, like Soracte, rt‘ai*ing their 
<Taggy peaks from the wide bosom of the volcanic plain; now, 
stretching in a eontiiiuous range along the coast. On tliese 
])liysieal differences depend many of the eliaracteristic featiin's of 
northern and southern hltruria. Tlie line of demareation l)etw't*(*ii 
these two great districts of lltruria is almost tliat which till 
liitely w'as the frontier between the Tuscan and Koman States — 
i. c., from Oosa north-eastward to Acquapendente, and thence* 
Ibllow'ing tlie course of the Paglia till it mingles with the 'riber, 
near Orvieto. 

Of tlie Tw elve Cities or States of Etruria Proper, no complete 
list is given hy tlie ancients, but it is not diHieiilt in most 
instances to gather from their statements, wdiicli were the chief 
in the land. Eoremost among them was TAiiqujvir, wli(‘re the 
national polity, civil aiul religious, took its rise. TJiis city w'as 
in the southern division of the land; so also were Vkii juid 
PALKiiir, long the antagonists, with C.iniE, the ally, of Home ; 
and Voj.sixri, one of the last to be subdued. Vinau also w'as 
probably of the number. In the northern region were Vkti - 
t.oxia and perhaps Rusrlla: near the coast,® Clusiuae and Arre- 
in the vale of the Clanis, and Cortona and Perusia.oii 
the lieights near the Thrnsymenc : wliile VoriATRRR.E stood 

Rusellffi is generally cliisscd among the the i)refcrcnee to tlio latter, uhnse olaiins 
Twelve, but the question re.<olves itself rest on monumental, not on liistorical e\ i- 
iMto the comparative claims of that city dencc. 

■ind of Vulci, and I am inclined to give 
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* 

apart iind ruled over a wide tract in the far nortli/’ Beside 
these, there were many othcif towns, renowned in history, or 
remarkable for their massive fortifications still extant, for their 
singular tombs, or for the wondeiful treasures of their sepulchral 
furniture, together with numerous castles and villages scattered 
over the country, many of which will be described in the course 
of this work. 

Etruria was of old densely populated, not only in those parts 
which are still inhabited, but also, as is proved by remains of 
cities and cemeteries, in tracts now desolated by malaria, and 
relapsed into tlie desert; and what is now the fen or the jungle, 
the haunt of the wild-boar, tlie Imtfalo, the fox, and the noxious 
reptile, where man often dreads to stay his steps, and hurries 
away as from a plague -stricken land— 

Rua vacuum, quod non habitefc, nisi noctc coacta, 

Iiivitus — 

of old yi(‘lded rich haiwests of corn, wine, and oil,^ and contained 
numerous cities, mighty, and opulent, into wdiose laps commerce 
jioured the treasures of the East, and the more precious produce 
of llolleiiic genius. IMost of these ancient sites are now without 
a habitant, furrowed yearly by the plough, or forsaken as unpro- 
litahle wildernesses; and such as arc still occupied, are, with few 
exceptions, mere phantoms of their pristine greatness — mean 
villages ii| the place of populous cities. On every hand are 
traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, no doubt, to that 
wliich at present exists, but much wider in extent, ami exerting 
far greater influence on the neighhouriiig nations, and on the 
destinies of the world. 


'• Tlic claims of these sc\ oral cities will 
lie JihciisscLl, wlieii they aie tieiited of 
rcsi>cctivily. Tlie .ahove is the classifica- 
tion wlii( li . 1111 ) 0.11 s to me 4o he h.\iictionetl hy 
.mclent writeis ; it agrees, s.i>e in the siih- 
stitution of Vulci for Riiselhc, ■witli that of 
Cluver (Ital. Aut. II. p. 4rri), .uni Cramer 
(Auc. Italy, I.). Micali (Ant. Pop. 'Ital 
T. p.,140) adopts it with the cveption of 
Fiilerii, for w’hich he offers no substitute. 
Nichiihr (T. p. 118, H scq.) admits the 
claims of all, s.ive Faleni and Coitona, 
.and hesitates to supply the void with 
F,«>suLe, Cosa, or Capena. Muller (Etriisk. 
II. 1, 2 ; 1, 3), to those gi^cn in the text, 
adds five— Pisa?, Fiesulu', Satiirnia or Calc- 


li.i, Vulci, and S.ilpiniim— wliosc claim'!, 
he thinks, must be admitte(l, and suggest'* 
that they may have hehl that rank at dif- 
ferent pciiods, or have hccii .issociated ic- 
spcctivcly witli some one of tlie rest. Noel 
dcs Yergeus ranks both Vulci awl Riiaell.'* 
among the Twelve, .and excludes Faleiii. 
Etrurio ct les F.trusiiues, I. p. 203. 

* The fertility of Etruria w.is renowned 
of old. '■Diodorus (V. p. 31G) says it 
second to that of no other Land. Liv. IX. 
30 ; XXII. 3 ; VaiTO, Re Rust. I. 9, 4 1. 
The Romans, even in very eaily tunes, 
used to recoh'e corn from Etiuria, in timc< 
of faiSinc. Ut. II. 34 ; IV. 12, 13, 2.'i, 
52. 
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'riie sites oi tli(‘ cities varied acc<»rdiii<j[ to flu* iiatiire of the 
^froiind. Ill the volcanic districl*, whore tliey wore most tliiekly 
set, they stood on the l(*vel of the ])hiiiis, y(4 were not unpro- 
tected by nature, tlicse plains or rather table-lands boin^^ ('very- 
where intei’sected by ravines, the clea\ inf's of the earth undei* 
volcanic action, which form natural fosses of f»reat (l(*plh rouiul 
the clitf-bonnd islands or promontories on whiqjl the towns were 
hiiilt. Such was the situation of Veii, (’a-re, It'alerii, Siiti’inm, 
and other cities of historical renown. I’lio favourite position W'as 
Dll a tonp[ue of land at the junction of two of these raviiu's. In 
the northern district the cities stood in mon* commandinf» 
situations, on isolated hills; but iievi*!- on the summifs of searcelv 
accessible mountains, like many a (Vchipean town of (‘luitral 
Italy, w'hich — 

*• lake an eag'lc’s nest, liang.s on the 
Of purple Apennine.'* 

liow ground, without any natural strength of site, was always 
avoided, tbouf»h a few' towns, as Imna, Pisa*, (Iravisca*, IVrj^i, for 
maritime and commercial jmrjioses, stood on tin* \ery h‘\(‘l of tin* 
coast. 

Th(‘ position of tin* cities of Mtrnria is in some measure a key 
to her civili/atioii and ])()litical condition." Had they b(‘en on 
mountain-tops, we niif»ht Jiave inferred a state of society little 
remo\(*d from barbarism, in*whi<'h there was no seeuritv or 
(‘(mfidence betvreen the several eommnnities. Had they stood on 
the unbroken h'vel of the plains, we should havi* seen in them 
an index to an amount of internal security, such as iiow'I.ere 
<‘xisted in those early times. ^ et is their nu'dium jxisition not 
inconsistent with a considerable degree of eivili/.alion, and a. 
generally peaceable state of society. 'J'liey are not such sites as 
were si'leeted in later times, csiieeially by the Homans; but it sh<j;ild 
be borne in mind, that the political eoiistitutiou of early Italy, as 
ot (rreeee, was entirely municipal — that cities Avere states, and 
citizens soldiei*s— and fortifications Avere as indispensable to the 
cities ot old, as stamliiig armies and, fleets are deemed to be to 
the states of ^Modern Hurope. The Ktriiseans especiall}' iijijiear 
to have trusted more to tlieir ramparts than to tlie valour of their 
warriors. 

Pelore A\*e consider the institutions of Htruria, it may be well 

t 

* Stnilio (XIII, p ri92) «ites rfato as of civilization, illu.str.itiiig tins mcu I»y llio 
pointing out tlic po'.itmn of cities as tests hiiccessivo cities of tJie Tmul. 

VOL I. . 
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to say a word on the origin of the people, and the source of their 
civilization. *' 

ft must ho remarked, tliat .the peoide known to the Homans 
as Etruscans wtae not the original iiihahitnnts of the land, but 
a mixed race, composed partly of the earlier occupants, partly 
of a people of foreign origin, who became dominant by right of 
conquest, and engrafted their peculiar civilization on that pre- 
viously existingSn the land. All history .concurs in rciiresenting 
the eai’liest occupants to have be.en Siculr, or Umbri, two of the 
most ancient races of Italy, little removed, it is probable, from 
barbarism, though not nomade, but dwelling in towns. Then a 
people of Greek race from Thessaly, the Pelasgi, entered Italy at 
the lu'ad of the Adriatic, and crossing the Apennines, and allying 
th(*mselves A\itli the Aborigines, or mountaineers, took possession 
of Etruria, driving out the earlier inliabitants, raised towns and 
fortified them with ' mighty walls, and long ruled supreme, till 
they were in tui’u conquered by a third race, called ))y the Greeks 
'ryrrheni, or Tyrseni, by tlu; llomans EMisci, Tnsci, or Thiisci,'^ 
and by themselves, Haseiia,^ who are finpposed to have established 
tlieir. power ill the land about 200 years before the foundation of 
Jtoine, or 10 11 hefort* Christ." 

The threads of the liistoiy, however, of these races are so 
entangled, a? to defy every attempt at iinravehncnt ; and tin.' 
confusion is increased by the indiscriminate fipjdication of the* 
word Tyrrheni, which was used l.y the ariicients as a synonym, 
sometimes of Telasgi, sometimes of Etriisci. 

Amid this confusion, two tacts stand out with 2)r()minence. 
I’irst — that the land was' inhabited before the Etruscans, pro- 

*' I'lm. nr S, ID; JI.iI. I. c. ,3a. raseni.. Maiiiiort Qcog. p. 3ilS ; Ciainci, 
( f*. llriod. I. D4. wcie (mIIoiI T^ihciii, J. ]». liJl. TLo Dame “lia.sna,” oi 
it 1 .S fi(»mtlicf(utinL’iiti(iiis— Ti'jtfo-eij — “Rosrw,” i\ sonictinios met \vitli<ia tlie 

they \\ CIV t lie fust ti) i.iisc m.Italy (Dion. .scpiilchml uins of Ktmm A diaiii of 

loo, eit.). jiiul Tiisei, orTliu-sei, finm ‘ iiiountaiii.s in Tiiseany, not far fionr Are/zo, 
ilirii fii‘i[ii('iit saciificfSi, iiri rov Butiv — is said toliiivo retained tlic* imiiie of Riseiui 

Serv. .id \ir{f. Alii. IT. /SI ; X. 104 ; to tlio inc‘'Cnt day. Aim. Inst. 18.16, 

I’lin. nr. 8 ; cf. Fest. v. Tii.sfo.s. Etiinht p. 77.. * 

is said to lie dc^i^ ed fioni '4repos and Spos, - This is the iiciioil which MuIler(Etinsk. 
hfcanse it lay h<‘}ond the Tiber. jServ. einl, 2 ; IV. 7, 8) considers Ihe com- 

a<l iEn. X[. IDS. Ihit tlic etymologies of iiicnceiuent of the Etruscan era, refened 

thelloiuans are gcnenlly forced, and laiely to hy _Censoilrm.s, de Die Natali, XVIh 

to he <lei>cnded on Tlmsci.i is a late woid, llelhig ngi'ccs \^ith him. Aim, Tn.st. 1876, 

not to he found in the earlier Mritcis. p. 227, U Niebuhr (^. ji. 138), how- 

* l)inn. Hal. I. c. 30. Some writm ever, would carry the first Etruscan 

take llasena to he hut a form of Tyi.seni, us far hack ^s 434 ycais hcforc tlicfounda- 

cithei a coiiiii«tiou fiom it, a.s Tyr— seni= tion Cfi’Kome, or to 1188 B.c. 

R.V— sciii ; 01 a coutiaction of it, as Ty — 
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pei'ly so called, took possession of it. And secondly — that the 
Ktmscixns ciime from abroad. IVoin x\liat country, Iiowever, is 
ji problem as much disputed as any in the xvliole compass of 
classical inquiry. 

It is not compatible with tlie object of this work to enter fully 
into this question, yet it cannot bci passed by in silence. To 
<»uido us, we liave data of two kinds — tin; recovjls t)f the ancients, 
and the extant monuments of the Etruscans, native annals, 

xxhicli may be presumed to have spoken explicitly on tliis point, 
liave not come down to us, and xve have only the testimony of 
(Jreek and iuomaii wriha-s. The concurrent voice of tliese — 
historians and ^cograi)hers, philosophers and poets — with one 
solitary exception, marks the Etruscans as a tribe of Indians, 
who, leavino their native land on a(*count of a protracted famiiit', 
settled in this part of Italy The dissentient voice, however, is 
of jfreat importance — that of Dionysius of iralicarnassus — one of 
th(‘ most accurate and dili<»ent anti(iuaries of liis tinios, and an 
authority consideTcd by many as sullichait to outweif^h the vast 
l)od,y of opposing evidence, llis objeciions are two-fold. First 
— that Xanthus, an early nativii historian of Dydia, well versed in 
the ancient histoiy of liis land, makes no mention of any such 
(uiiigration, and never speaks of the Mtruscans as a colony from 
lA'dia. Secondly — that lu'ither in language, religion, laws, nor 
<‘Ustonis, was there aiiy similarity between the Lydians and 
Ftniscans — /,c. as th(‘y existed in his day. lie consequently 
maintained that the Etniscans were autochthons — a view not 
lield by any other ancient writer whose vorks have ct)me down to 

' “Tlic f.illicr nf lii.stiu.v is tlie coiitimu*il to exist, Imt at leiiytli, their 

1li.it lecuiils tins ti.ulitioii. Iloiod. I. at. coihIiIkmi Ixmii;; jii au \1.13 iiniJidved, it w.w 

It Is ineiitioiied or alluded to also liy Sti.ibo. a^need tli.it half the nation should (Miii^'iate, 

PliitiiLli, .111(1 Lyooiihion ainon;' the (Jiecks, under the eonduct of Tyirlieniis, the kiii-i s 

.ind hy a eiowil nf Komau wiitcis— Ciceio, son. After xaiiuiis waiideiiiigs they 

riiny, Reneca, Valeiiiis M.ixiiiius, Tacitus, • ictudicd the io.ist of Uinhiia, and ♦liciu 
r.iteirnlus, Appiaii, Virgil, lloi.iee, 0\id, established tlieiiisenes, e\( li.iii'?{ing the 

e.itulliis, Slims It.alieiis, Statius, Tertiil- ii.iiiie of L}dian-i*f()r that of Tyiiheniaiis, 

li.iii, Festiis, Seivin^, Justin, and Untilius. in honour ot their le.idei. A nioic ]»ro 

The tradition as rehited by Ilciodotus, liable xciMoii of tins einigralinn is given 

cdioed l)y Servius, xvas this: — In the by ;Vuln leideh, an Athenian histoiiaii (ap. 

leigii of Atjs there xv.is a luotnieted Sti.ih, V. p. 2 * 21 ), who states that the 

t.iniine in L^dia; and in order ^o forget Tel.i^gi tlisl eolunued about Lemiioi^and 

their misery the people li.ul rceouise to Iinbios , and then some of them joined 

games and amusements, and itnented dice, Tyiilicniis the Lidiaii in Ins cinigiation to 

ami ball, tlie pipes and the tiumpet ; Italy. This aecoiintis iie.uly in accoidaiice 

ahstaining from food on alternate da>s with th.it given by rintauh (llomiiliis, *2', 

when they gave theiiisehes up to tliisc new' that the Tm hem jMs.^ed ongiiMlly fioiii 

div#iiiuns. For eighteen jeaia they thus Thessaly to Lydia, and thence to Jtal>. 

C ‘2 
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US, yet siiji^ested to liini by the fact tliat tJiey were unlike every 
otlier rac(‘ in lanj^najjfe, inaniieis, and customs.^ This view lias 
heeii adopted hy Micali, wlio may he snsj)eeted of national par- 
tialities, when he attempts to prove tliat the early civilization of 
Italy was indijjfenous.'’ 

A different opinion was held hy Niehiihr — that the J^truseans 
were a northern trihe who invaded Italy from the Ithietinii Alps, 
and eoinpiered the Tvrrhene-Pelasp, the earlier possc'ssors t)l' 
the land, — that the true h'truscans were tliese Kluetinn invaders, 
and that the term 1 yrrheni was strictly ap2>licahle only to the 
Pelasgic, »)r subject part of the population. This theory is 
worthy of respect, as coming from such a source, but it is directly 
opi)osed to the statements of anedent writers.® Nor does tin* 
well-known fact tliat monuments like the Etruscan, and inscrip- 
tions in a character veiy similar, have been found amcmg the 
lilnetian and Noric Alps, <*ome to its aid. For though we are 
told hy Livy and others, that the Etruscans occu2)ied Eluetia, it 
was only when they had been driven by the Gauls from their 
settlements in the jilains of the Po. All history concurs in 
marking the emigration to have been from the soutli iiortln\ards, 
instead of the contrary J The subjoined specimen of lllueto- 
Etrnscaii aii; confirms lavy's tostiinony ns to tlie dt'gcnoracy and 
somi-harharisin of tlicsc Etruscan emigrants.^ 


' Dinn. Hnl. I. o. 1 »S, 30. 

' Miciili, Ant. IVij). It.il. I. cap. VIF. 

Nicluilir, I, p. 110, if wv/. So 
an authority initmally takes in its tiaiii :i 
eiowA (»f (Fernian wntois, not nnwillinj? to 
snlopt an opinion .so fliitteiing to the rntcr- 
Intnl. The Mew, )inwc>ei, of a Rlnetniii 
oiiffin <»f theKtinscaii nice had heen pre- 
viously IieM hy Fieiet, and ])y He>nc. Jt 
is founded on the rc.scnihl.ince of the name 
“ Ka'^.'iia,'’ i^liifh the Kti u, scans gave tlieni- 
sclves, to lUneti — on tlie statement of the 
ancients that tlie lllueti i^erc of EU’iiucun 
oiigin — on tlie analogy certain dialects now 
spoken in these regions lieai* to the Ktriis- 
can - and on the fact that no earlier 
latiun than the Etruscan is recoided to 
h.ive Inhabit'd those mountains. 

Niebuhr (II. p. 5*jr)> even siipiioscs that 
at one time the Etriiscan race extended 
north of the Alps into AKace and the jilains 
s ot Germany, an«l cites, in confirmation of 
his view, the walls on Mont Sainte Odilie, 
in the former coinitij, which aret very 


siniiar to those of VoHeiia, and unlike the 
woiks ot the (j.iiiN 01 Uomaiis. 

^ buy dhtiiictly asseit-N the emigration 
to li.i\c heen fiorii the jil.iins to the 
TiHiuiitains, on the in\.i'‘ii»ii of tlic Eo-^.ile 
by the (T.mls , and he, as a native of 
Padua, speaks with the moie aiitlioiity on 
this Hubjeit. Alpinis ipioqne ea gcutibus 
haiiddubic niigo cst, inaxiiiie lihietis, (pios 
loea ip.sa cHeinrnnt, ne quid ex aiitnino 
«l»ra*tei' somini linpiue, jicc eum inconiip- 
tuiii, letincient. V. 33. lie also sUtes 
that the Tw'elie Ktriiscaii cities of Northein 
Ktruria were Founded subsequently to those 
of Etruria rrojiei, being so many colonies 
of the oiiginal Twelve cities. Eluet<»s 
Tliuscorum i>rolem arbitraiitur, Ti Uallis 
pulsos, dttoe lUneto. Win. Nat. Hist. III. 
24. Gain . , . sedihns Tuscos expiilenint. 
Tiisci qnnque diice Klueto, avitis sedihiis 
niuissi.s, Alpes uccnpaveie ; et cv iioiniiie 
diieisgentes Kinetoriini coiididerunt. Just i n. 
XX. .«).* 

* These figures form jiart of a procra'ISon 
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A iiKHliftcatioii «>t‘ Niehiilirs was hold hy OtlVicd IMiillcr — ■ 
that tlio liitor oloineiit in tlio Ktruscaii iiatwm was iVom livdia, 
coniposed not of natives, but of 'rMTiuMio-lVbisj'i wlio had 
settled on the coasts of Asia Minor ; and that tlio (‘arliiT lords of 
tlic land were tlie Ihiseiin, from the niouiit:uns of Jllia tia, avIio 
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I'l hiiiiiil, iti ISIo, ,it r.l.ilr.ii, .1 

hII.i^i' nil till' linitllCMIl slo[)(! nt Mnlliit 
llii'iiiici , 111 the Tyinl. ncsiilcs tins 
tiinii.l ntlici sinniil.u idicfs, one of \\liifh 
li.i'' iiM- 4 ilists mntnndiMfi willi tliu irttax, 
likn till! sci'iiiN 111 tlic tombs .it 'riiiiisi 
.iml T.iii|iiiiiii ; i>i('io.s of jiiiibcr .mil I'oi.il, 
litmhr .111(1 nj,jr.s (,f luon/e. At Soniien- • 
I'liii;, 12 miles (listint, m;in> mmilnr reh«‘.s 
"I'le ill ISU brniinlit to Jiijlit , tojjftliL'i 
"itli nnci.iry inns ot blai'k ware, and 
km\rs tif bnm/e A few yoais i»rcvions, 

111 a se|inl(lire at Zilli, in the aneiPiit Noii- 
‘ Hill, Men* found two l»ion/.o raMiiics, Mith 
111''! iijttiniis in a ehaiaitci Aeiy*Iike the 
KtniMjin. And in the v.illey of Ombi.i, 

'' miles tioni Trent in the Tyrol, a linm/r 
'•itufa, or bm.k(*t, was diico\ijred in 1S2S, 
bearing the iiJscii|>tioii.s in a#tiiiiilar eha- 
i.ietcr ; and it is lemaikablc th:it*it was 
lonnil near the torrent Lavis, and that that 
'<‘ 1 } Wind oeeiiiH in one of the iiiseiiiitionN. 


<iio\aiielli, IVii.'.ieii intoino ai Ke/i, ed 
mu HIM ii/ione K(vio-KtiiiMM , Le antn hit'\ 
iJe/io-Ktniw he scnreite IhesMi Mati.ii , 
AIji.'ili, MoniimenU liieiliti, ]i. rf vtf. 
t.iv. At V.id(‘ii.i, III the Tool, Ktiiis- 

iMii toiiiKs luve lll•t■ll lonnd, one beaiing 
aiiKlnisi.iii in.seiiiitnm giaicii on its lid. 
Ann. lust. 18o0', iip. 7<> 78. J{eli/*s of 
very siimhii ehayieter, howevei, .ire dis- 
eoveml in distiiits ne\er |)o.sse.s,ed h\ the 
KtiiLsiMns. Snell are the Kiig.ine>in iiiserip* 
tiojis lomid III the Venetian teiiitoiy, in 
th<it*i'oiiiei of ltii\ which Li\y tells us 
novel iMdoiiged to the Mtiiise.iiis Liv. V. 
.'id Such aiv the helmets with siinihir 
insriiiitioiis, ilisioicied in 181*2 between 
Maibnig and |{adkei'<biiig in St\ria. 
Mieali, Mon. Iiied. Im . eit And .siiih is 
the gold toii|iU', .dsn with an Kiigaiiean 
inseription, found in iSd.'i in WTaiiachia. 
Mieali, op. eit, p. n-*J7 ; Jhill. Iii'.t IMli 
p. 'd.*i. lint at C'.istel Vetio, iie.ir Modena 
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OPINIONS OF LEPSyjS, 


[introduction. 


driving bnck the Umbrians, lyid uniting with the Tyrrlieni on 
the Tarquinian coast, formed tlie Etruscan race.® 

A more recent opinion is that of Jjcpsius, ^^llo utterly rejects 
the Rluetian theory of Niebuhr and Miiller, pronouncing it most 
improbable that the arts and sciences, the literature and religious 
discipline, tlie refined civilization of ICtruria, originated with a 
rude race of mountaineers from tlic I'yrol ; although they may 
Avell have been introduced by the Tyrrhcne-Pelasgi. He also 
rejects the Lydian tradition of Herodotus, chiefly on the ground 
of the silence of Xanthus, which he regards as conclusive evidence 
against it. His tlieory is that the Tyrrliene-Pelasgi, leaving 
Thessaly, entered Italy at the head of the Adriatic, made their 
first establishments at tlie mouths of the Po, eventually crossed 
the Apennines, and occupied Etruria, after conquering the Um- 
brians who then possessed it, from whom they took three 
hundred cities. He thinks there was no subsequent occuiiation 
of the land b}" any foreign people, but that the Umbrians continued 
to inhabit it as a subject race, like the Saxons in England after 
the Norman conquest, and that this mixture of Umbrians with 
Pelasgians, jiroduced what is known as the Etruscan nation.^ 
Mommsen, the historian of Home, rejects alike the J^ydian 
origin of the Etruscans, and their identity with the Pi'lasgi, or 
the Tyrrhene pirates of the .Egjean seas, with whom they had 


on the other hand, a l>roii/e mirror lias 
been found with figures precisely in the 
same style jus those of llluctia, and appsi- 
rcntly by the same JU'tiit. Cavedoni, Ann. 
Inst. 1812, p. 07, d srq. Uv. d’Agg. II. 

In this noithcMi district of Italy many 
relics lijive been found mIucIi Milistaiitiatc 
its recorded i»ossehsioii by the Ktiuscans. 
Of tlie recent discoveries at Jlologna, and 
at Alarzabotto in its neighbourhood, ji de- 
tailed account m given in Chapter LXIV. 
of this 'if oik. At C.istel Yetro, and Savig- 
nano, near Modena, a*nuiiilier of toirilw 
have Isicn ojicned with similar fiirnitnie. 
Bull. Inst. 1841, pp. 7r» 71); 1808, p. 20D; 
Ann. Inst, loe.cit. In the neighbourhood of 
Paitna numci-ouH objects liavc been found 
proving the existence of the same nice in 
thiit region in very early times. Bull. 
Inst. 1875, pp. 140 -14l». At Aiano and 
liovio, in the district of Lugano, at Men- 
diisio, Lignino, Scsto Calciide, and in tlio 
Canton Ticino, many Btruscan antiquities 
Iijive been discovered. Bull. Inst. 1875, 
pp. 200-208. At Tievisio in the Valtclliiic, 


^n Ktinsean scpulchial inseiiption luus been 
found. Bull. Inst. 18/1, ji]). 214-210. At. 
Yeiona, at Bavenna, at J>usc!i, near Ales- 
.sandiiain riedmoiit, and :it Adria, genniiie 
KtiUMaii insciiptions have been found 
(L.in/.l. II. p. ()10; Muller, I. i»p. 140, 
141, 104), Jiud at thu I.ist-naiiied pJjice 
iniiutctl va.scs of great beauty, like those 
of Yiilci and other cemeteries of Oeiitial 
Ktiiirui, have been brought to light iii 
abuiidiuice. Bull. Inst. 1834, pp. 13.5, 
142 ; Micali, Mon. Ined. pp. 270 -207, tav. 
4.5, 4(). In the hills above Kimiiii also, 
tombs very like the Ktiuscan lia^e been dis- 
covered. Toriiii, 1. j). 241. 

® Muller, Ktiiisk. einl. 2, 4-12; 3, 10. 
This opinion is in jiart favoured by Plutarch 
(Roiriul«-c. 2), who says the Tyrrheni iiassed 
from Thessaly to Lydia, and from Lydia 
to Italy. Cf. Strab. V. p. 221. 

* Jjejisius, Ueber die Tyrrliciiisciien- 
Pelasger iiv Etriirien. Nejirly the same 
view Vas licld by the late Mr. Milliiigeii, 
Trans. Uoy. Soc. Literat. 11. 1834. Ann. 
Iii&t. 1834, p. 280. 
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nothing wliiitever in common. He ascribes the confusion hotwi'cn 
these people, made by the ancients as well as by the inodenis, to 
the accidental resemblance betweiai the names Tnrscuni (P]tnis- 
caiis), and the Torrhehi, or Tifrrhrni, of Lydia, which resemblance 
seems to him the only foundation for the Lydian tradition of 
Herodotus. As the principal cities of Ktruria antiv all in the 
interior (?), and as the movements of the Ktriiscans in historic 
times were always from north to south (?), he thinks the Etriis- 
ciins must have reached the peninsula by land, and that their 
origin must be sought in the north or west of Italy, and pro- 
bably in the rtluetian Alps, because the oarli(‘st inhabilaiits of 
that mountainous region spoke Etruscan even in historic times.’ 

It would take too long to record all the opinions and shades of 
opinion held on this intricate subject. Sulticc it to say that the 
origin of the Etruscans has lieen assigned to* the Greeks — to the 
flgyptians — the Phmnicians — the Ganaanites — the Tjibyaiis — the 
Tartar!;; — the Armenians — the Cantabrians or Jhisqucs — thii 
Goths — the Celts, an old theovy, revived in our own days by Sir 
William Bethain, who fraternises them with the Irish — and to 
the H3"ksos, or Shepherd-Kings of Egypt. I know not if they 
laive been taken for the lost T’en Tribes of Israel, but, ccrtc-s-, ji 
very pretty theory might be set up to that effect, and sui)))orted 
by arguments which would ajipear all-eogcnt to every one win; 
swears by Coningsby.^ 

T’lie reader, when ho iiferceivcs how many-sided is this 
(piestion, will surely thank me for not leading him deeply into 
it, yet may hardly' like to be left among this eliaos of opinions 
without ii guiding liaiid. Amid tlie clash and conflict of such Ji 
host «)f combatants, who shall attemiit to establish luirmuny ? — 
and where there arc ** giants in the land,” who shall hope to 
prevail against thtun ? 


Xo one, of course, in our diiys accepts in full the legeml as 


‘ IloniisL'bc Gescliiclite, 1. t*. 9. 

■* Not to irientioii minor analogies, tlicic 
is one of so striking a character, as K;itis- 
faitouly to prove, not a descont fiom 
Abrah.im, but an intercourse more or leas 
<liu‘rt vMtli the Hebrews, an«l at least an 
oncntjil origin. It is in the cosmogoliy of 
the liti uscana, who are mi the authority 
of one of tlieh* om ii Iiistorians, to have be- 
lieved tliat the Creator spent 1*2,000 years 
in his operations ; 0,000 o^ wlijfli were 
assigned to the woik of creation, and as 
many to the duration of the world. Jn tlie 


Hist thousand he m.ido lieaveii and earlli. 
Ill the second, the .ipp.(ient fiim.imont, ami 
called it heaven. Jii the third, the se.i 
and all the wateis \vhii*h are in llie cartli. 
Ill the fouitli, the gieat lights— snii, moon, 
.Hid sbus. In the llfth, every soul o^birds, 
rejitiles, and foui'-footed animals, in the 
ail, eailli, and ^\atc'is. At the end of ibe 
sixth, man. Siiid.is, anh lore Tvpf^rjvia. 
To say that wo K’engni,^e lieie a blendingnf 
Etruscan doetnnes with the Mo.saic aee«nint 
of tlie Cre.itioii, as iUullei (111.2.7) obsei \ es , 
doc.s not make the .analogy b'ss icmatkal>lc. 
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recorded by Ilerodotns, but it is reci*i\t‘d siiiiidv jis bejirin*^ 
, ttistiinoii}' to tin* Lvdinii, or raflier I sboidd say Asiatic, origin of 
tlic Ktriiscaiis. lor my own part, 1 confess that I do not 
pi‘rceivG tliat tljt* crowd of authorities wlio inaintain tliat ori^>in 
have been put hont dc comhut by the dictniu of Dionysius. 
There soonis to bo life in tlieiu yet. 'J’hey clearly represent the 
popular traditions, not of the Uomans onl}’, but of tlu^ Etruscans 
also, for what was current on such a matter among the fornieiv 
<*ould hardly liave been oijposed to the traditions of the latter. 
I>esid(‘s, w'c liave it on record that the Etmscaiis claimed for 
themselves a fjydiaii origin. Tacitus tells us that in the time 
of Tiberius, deputies from Sardis recited before tlie Uomaii 
senate a decree of the Etruscans, declaring tljeir consanguinity, 
oji tlio ground of the early coloni/ation of Etruria by tlu‘ 
Ijvdians.* This i)opular tradition might not of itself be decisive 
of the question, but when it is contirmed by a comparison of tlie 
recorded customs and the extant monuments of tluj two peojdes, 
as will presently be shown, it comes with a force to my mind, 
that w'ill not admit of r<‘jection.'‘ I cannot yet consent to 
consign it to ‘‘ tlie limbo (»f unsubstantial fabrics to which it 
is contemptuously condemned by a recent writer on “the 
Etruscans.”^’ 


Tacit. Aim. IV'. This tiailitiou 
to have liocMi .it least as (»hl .is 
Koiiiiilmi. I’liitairh l,Uoin. c. 2.'i) lelatcs 
th.it tint iiMiiMich, wlien he (oiir{iicioil 
V'cii, .iimI {'i.iiitcd hcra tiiua* fur icais 
led Iho Mmqiii.slicd chief (d the Vuiontiiics 
111 tiuiiii]ili thi'uiis;h Ituiiic. Tu ciniiiiicrm- 
ratc this ti nullah tlie ]toiii;uis, -mIiciicvci 
thc\ ulluicd a s.iciilic(! for aii} vntui>, 
\ici(‘ Mdiit to load an old man chid in a 
tnrfa prak’jrfa and v caring a j'olden fttiffif 
loiind Ids nock, fioin the Forum tu the 
(’ai»itdl, iiio<‘edcd liy a hcrahl vlio shouted, 
“ Sard iims* to sell ! '’ ^ 

^ The argument of Dionysius rcsta un 
the iicgiitive authoiitv of Xantiius. X.iiitlius 
was a Lvdiaii, yet wiote in (fleck, aiidw.Ls 
somewhat e.iilier tliaii Jlcrodotiis, who is 
said tu have taken some of his imatter akuit 
Lydia ^fioiii Jiim. Kphoru.s, .ip, Athcii. 
XII. 11. Yet thciG is a doubt if Xantiius 
wcie really the author of the history abtii- 
huted to limi, a.s Athemeus (loc. cit.) idainh 
♦shows. Herodotus givi's the tiadition as 
one cuiicMitwith the Lydians of his day. 
The tiuthfiil Id, storian of aiitiriuity, whose 


gicat mciit js the sliiqilc tinsling hdclity 
witliwiiidi lie rciotds wh.it he lieaid oi 
.Sfifr, loiild imt lia\e inicntcd it. He 
douhllcss hc.iid it, .md liookcd it just as 
he hc.iid it, not cal mg to stup it of il.s 
iiiciediMc <id|iin(ts, Xantiius pioliahh 
icjVctcd it as imwoilhy ot lecord, on 
account ot the niitiiical chai.n tci of tlio'sc 
adjunct 

** CoritenipoiaiN JIcmcw, Oct. LSTo, ]i. 
710. Ah. AlcVtiiidoi Aliiri.iy docs nut 
.‘uh.iiKC a shadow uf aigumeiit in .sii|i]ioit 
^if tlds coiidcirination. The diift of lii.^ 
Nciy iiiteic.stiiig aitiile on ]iltrii.s( an ait is 
to suggest the piolmhility, from a consideia- 
tioii of the close sirnil.iiity ot style between 
the early silver (oiiis of Thiacc, and the 
engraved scarabs of Ktruria, that tho 
Etruscans and Uivcks had eoranioii fore- 
fathers ill fhe Tclasgi, and that this people 
lu Italy deveiotied into the Etruscans— a 
theory not aciv unlike that propounded by 
Lop.siiis. JSiit this is a very limited view- 
of a many -sidled siiliject. Air. Afiirray 
omits to^ take into consideration the many* 
striking oiicntal aii.dogie.'s in tho earliest 
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\Vlit‘n M tril)0 liko Hit* (Ty])sii‘s, without lionse or liunii*, witli- 
out litmture or history, without lixed roli^ious croed, hut 
^\illing to adopt tliat of any country wliorc their lot may la* 
<ast, A\itli no moral peculiarity btyond tlicir nomade life and 
i*oj»uish liahits — when sucli a ])eo]de assert that tliey (*ome from 
Mi>>pt or elsewliere, we helieve them in proportion as ^\c find 
their personal pe<*uliariti(‘S, their lanf’ua^c, habits, and customs, 
arc* in accordance witli those of tlie people from whom they 
< Iaim tlieir origin. Their tradition is credible only wlien con- 
lirmed from otlier sour(*es. J>nt when a people, not a mere 
tribe, but spread over a large extent of territory, not a nomade, 
scmibarba rolls, unlettered race, but a nation settli‘il for ages in 
one country, possessing a literatim* and national annals, a 
s\stematic form of government and ei'clesiastieal polity, and a 
degree of civili/ation second to that of no contemporary peoph*. 
save (ireece, — a nation having an extensive commeree, and 
fre(|ucnt intercourse w'ith tin* most polite and civilized of it^ 
fellows, and probably with the very race from which it claimed 
its descent, — w'hen such a people la}s claim traditionally to a 
(lelinitc origin, wdiich nothing in its manners, customs, or creed 
ajijM'ars to belie, but many tilings to contirm — how’ can we set 
the tradition at nought ?—'why liesitate to giM* it credence 
It was not so much a doubtful iietion of poetry, assumed for a 
peeiihar iiurpose, like the Trojan origin of Home, ns a ri'cord 
presiTved in the religious hooks of tlu* nation, like the (’hronieli‘s 
ol the Jews. 

If this li'adition of tlie lydian origin of the Ktruseaiis he 
lamie out by their recorded manners, and by monumental 
e^idellce, it must entirely uiitw^eigh the conllieting and inisiip- 
ported testimony of Dionysius. Nay, granting him to have 
spiiken advisc'dly in asserting that there was no resemblance 
between the two people in language, religion, or customs^ it 
>\mild bo w^ell explained by the lapse of mory than a tlioiisand 
y(*ars from the traditional emigration to liis ilay,' — a iieriod niiieli 
more tluin suffieient to ellaee all superficial analogies between 
fioople so w'idely severed, and subjected to sncli ditfi‘rent ex- 
ternal iiiHiienees, and a^ period during w’hicli the Lydians 

-iitistic Morks of tlio KtiUH-aiis untalily in for l»y coinincrcial rcl.itioiis, Imwevoi mti- 
tlio >v.iie, and other huch aii.iloiiics iiiaie, Mitli the Kihb ; and .iln»\f .dl, lie 

in tlien s^.stem of govciuuiont, llieir creed, hiigeth the i^jiated cliaiactci of their lan- 
H'ligious discipline, liahitH, alul ci]^tt»nis, ijuage, 'which he-ii snot tlie iciootcvt tthiiifv 
111 whitli they diffea'd M'idcly from tlie to that of 0 recce. 

Oreeks, and whicli ate not to he aocoiiiitcd ' Velleius I’ateivulii'* (I. 1) Mates that 
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jHirposel}' degraded by Cyrus, till they liad ‘‘lost all their 
pristine virtue,”” while the I^triiscaus, though also subjected to 
a foreign yoke, continued to advance in the arts of civilized life.'* 
No fact can be more clearly established than the oriental 
character of tlie civil and religious ptjlity, the social and domestic 
manners, and the early arts of the Mtriiscans ; and traces of this 
affinity are abundant in their monumciits, esi)ecially in those of 
the most remote antiquity, wliich show none of tlic influence of 
Hellenic art. 


Like the Assyrians, Ihibjdonians, Egyptians, and Hindoos, 
the Ltruscans were subject to an all-dominant liierarchy, which 
assumed to be a tlieocracj', and maintained its sway by juto- 
gating to itself an intimate acquaintance with tlie will of Heaven 
and the decrees of fate. lint here this ecclesiastical authority 
w'as'further strengthened by the civil government, for the priests 
and augurs of Etruiia were also her princes and military chiefs ; 
so that with this triple sceptre of civil, religious, and military 
power, they ruled the people ** as the soul governs the body.” 
TJiis state of things was purely oriental. It never existed among 
the (Ireeks or other European races ; unless it And some analogy 
in the Druidical s3^stem. The divinalioji and augury for which 
the Etruscans were renowned, and which gave tliem so peculiar 
a character among the nations of the west, were of oriental 
origin, llesides the abundant proeds given in Holy AVrit of 
the early i)revalence of soothsaying in the East, we have the 
authority of Homer and other pagan wi'iti'rs ; and the origin of 
augiiiy is particularly referred to Caria, an adjoining and cognate 
country to Lydia.^ Cicero, indeed, classes tluj Etruscans with 
the Chaldees for their powers of divination, though they aflected 
to read tlie will of Hc'aven, not in tlie stars, or in dreams, so 
much as in the entrails of victims, the flight of birds, and the 

effects of lightning.^ % 

« 


tlie Lydiiin emiijnition look place slioitly 
jifter tlie Trojan Wnr, ut the time of the 
iinmlcr of P^iiliuh liy Oi-ostc«at the temi»le 
of Delphi. ^ 

« Herod. I. li-i.'i, l-id ; Justin. T. 7. 
SceiHiote’s “Gieere,’’ III. p. 2S8, ft ifti 
In customs, however, as will lie pre- 
sently shown, there existed strong :inato;;ies 
between the Lydians and Ktniscans. And 
Dionysius’ statement .*lk to the ilissiniihirity 
of Jauguaj^u is of no account, if Strabo’s 
.'isseition be tiiie, that in his day not a 
x’cstige lemaiucd of the Lydian toiigiie, 


even in Lydia itself. XIII. p. 6:11. 

' riin. Vlf. 57. Telmessii.s in jgaiia was 
parti'Mil.'iilv famed foi its aiiispiees and 
,soiithh.Lyei.s. llciod. I. 78, 8+ ; (’iceio, 
(leDiMii. I. 41, 12. Clemens of Alexandria 
(Stiom.^I. p. 306, cd. Sylli.) «ay.s the 
Caiians weio llic tii-st who divined frojn 
Hie stiis, the riiiygiaii.s from the flight of 
Imds, ilie Ktruseans by aruspicy. 

- Ciecro, Ion. cit. The same pow'er, he 
tells ijs, w.is also po.shCssed by other Asiatic 
lieoplc— tlie Phrygians, Cilicians, Pisidians, 
ami Aiabs. Cic. de Leg. If. 13. Divina- 
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The evidence of extant monuments seems to point to a close 
analogy between the religious creetl of the Etruscans and those of* 
oriental nations. Mieali lias wi’ittcn a work with the express 
l)urposc of establishing this analogy from the consideration of 
Etruscan monuments.-* He contends that the antagonism of 
good and evil in the government of the universe, which entered 
so largely into the religious systems of the J^last, was held by the 
Etruscans also, and is set forth by the same external means of 
exi)ression — either by the victories of deities over wild beasts or 
monsters, oi* by combilts of animals of different natures. Such 
representations are seen in the colossal reliefs of Persepolis — 
on the monuiueirts of Babylon and Nineveh — in the Osiris and 
Typhon of Egypt — and such abound on works of Etruscan art, 
particularly on those of most ancient character and date. But 
liow far these re])resentations on hltruscan monuments are sym- 
bolical, and how far they are parts of a coimmtional, decorative 
system derived from the East, it is not easy to pronounce. Such 
subjects are found also on works of jirimitive Hellenic art, and 
especially on those from the shores of Asia lAlinor. T’he same 
may be said of monsters of two-fold life — sphinxes, griffons, 
chiimeras — and even of the four-winged demons of the Assyrian 
and Ihihyloniaii mythology, which abound also on Etruscan 
monuments, and are likewise found on early (Ircek vases. Yet 
ihe doctrine of good and evil spirits attendant on the soul — 
obviously held by the Etruffcans * — favours the supposition that 
they held the dualistic lu’inciplc of oriental creeds. 


tiim 1»> liylilning m;i.s the hjjincli for whiHi 
till- KtiiiM an.s \u’ic empmally ilistinguLshcil, 
.mil III wliicJi they c-Mulieil fill otlicr jieojile. 
1)10(1. Sir. V. .{16; Dio;!. Jlal. IX. 
1». f)6.‘? ; S(-iiec.i, Nat. (^iia-st. II. 32 ; 
J^UL-iuj. I. .r,s7 ; (--. Oie. in Catil. III. S ; 
A. GelJ. IV. n ; Cliijiil. in Eutroii. 1. 12. 
Giccio helieved iiiiiilicitly in tlioir skill 
in soothsaviiig. Do Diviii. T. IS, 41, 42. 
Iliius^t' an augur, he must li.ivc stiuliwl 
'leeply the hooks of the Eti iisairis on the 
siihjett. 

luiii (jiiis non, artis sCripta nc*inonumcuU 
^ vohitans, 

\oces tristifiras i-hartis jironichat Etruscis? 

Dp Diviii. J. 12. 

doamics Lydus in his worU Dc JOstentis, 
V, gives, on the authority of Nigidiiis 
I^igulus, ii “Diai-iuin Tonitruahi, or Etrus- 


can ‘Hhnndcr-i-alciidar,” for everyday in 
the year, taken, lie says, from tlio hooks nf 
T.igoa. Servius also (ad .Eii. I. 4G) men- 
tions Eti uscan ]»ook.s on Liglitning. Liicret. 
VI. 3X1; Oic. dc Diviii. I. 33; Amiii. 
Ilaicell XXIII. !). The entire sysjjcm of 
diviiKitioii anmiig the liniiianil, be it re* 
menihered, vvfis*lerivod fiom the Etnisonns. 
It omtiiuicd to 1)0 ])iacti»cd hy them even 
to the dose of the Eininre, for we find the 
Etniscan consulted hy Julian in 

the fourth (Amni. .Marecll. XXV. 2, 7), 
.Hid under Ilonoiiiis in the fifth co^ury of 
our eia. Zosim. Vist. V. 41. St-cMUllei, 
Etiusk. III. 

MoiiumeHti Inediii, a illustm/.ione dolki 
Stoiiadegli Antidii Popoli It.di.ini. Firenze 
1844. 

* Vol. I. pp. 287, 342 ; II. p. 182. 
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TJu* analogy of tlio Etruscan ciistonis to those of tlu* llast 
tlitl not escape the notice of a*ncicnt writers. And liere let ni(‘ 
remark that the iMysians, Lydians, Carians, Lycians, ami 
riirygiaiis being cognate races, inhabiting adjoining lands, wliat 
is recorded of one is generally applicable to all.' “ 'The 
ascendancy of the Lydian dynasty in Asia Alinor, witli its 
empire (real or fabulous) of the sea tliiring its fiourisliiug ag(*s, 
^^ould naturally impart to any sucli tradition a Tjydiau form. 
In any attempt, tliercfore, to illustrate the Etruscan origin or 
manners from Asiatic sources, our appeals may safely ht* 
extended to tljc neigld>ouring, wiietlier kindred, or merely 
connected, races.” The sports* games, and dances of tlu^ 
Htruscaiis, adopted by the Homans, arc* traditiojially of Lydian 
origin." U'he musical iiistriiments on wliich they excelled were 
introduced from Asia Minor, — the double-inpes fnun Ehrygia, 
tlu* trumpet from Ijydia.^ I’lieir luxurious habits were si» 
strictly (»riental, that almost the same language is used in 
describing tliem and those of the Lydians.'^ Even the ciunmon 
national robe, the w’as of Lydian origin,^ Dioinsius him- 
self, after having stated that there was no i*esemblance whatever 
between the customs of the Etruscans and Ijydians, points out 
that the purple robes w’orn in Etruria, as iNHu/nift of authority, 
were similar to tliose of the Lydian and Eersiau monarclis, dil- 
fering only in form^ — the oriental robe being scpiare, the Etruscan 


*’ Hei'u'lotiis (I. 171) tails the Cuiians, 
My.siaiis, atid Lydians, HacrlyvijToi. Stialio 
(Xlir. |». (WS) says the ]Kmn(luic.s hetwccii 
Phiygia, (Uiia, and Mysu, tM>uhl 
not he determined, and Ii.id nsc to 

t-reat eonfusiou. Cf. XIV. p, 07iS ; Plin, 
V. :i(i. 

•* Qnaiierly Ueview, N(» C’LI. p. 56. 

^ Ivv. Vli. *2; Yah ^lax. II. 4, 3 : 
Tertiilh lit iSpect. I. 5 ; Appiati, du Kch. 
Pimii*. LXVI. Dili*, were <a Lydian 
invention (Herod. I. h4), wore also nuioli 
ii.scd in Ktriiiia, as Me leain from history 
(Liv. IV. 17), as mcII as fioin their lajiiig 
fietpieiiily found in Ktiii.s<‘.ui tonilis. 

PHii. VII. 57. (deni. Alex. Stioiii. I. 
p. 306. The Lydian [diith were also famoiis, 
Piiid. Olynip. V. U. One tiadition a8cril)cs 
the invention ot the tiiiinpct to Tyrrhenus, 
^thc Lydian eoloiiist of Ktinii. 1 . Pau.snn. 
If. 21 ; cf. Serv. ad \ir},'. .lin. I. 71 ; Sil. 
Ital. V. 1*2. Aiiothei iefei.s it to Malcus, 
tlie Ktrnsc.ui piini-e of UcgisvilJa. Lavtaiit. 


adStat.Tljch.lv ‘221. The ( nu’ciit Ijcliet 
w.w that the tiiiiupet was of J<]tiiist;m 
oii^dii. Stial»o, V. j). 22H ; Dnul. V. 
p, 316 ; ilischyl. Kninen. 5l>7 ; Soplnx 
Ajax, 17 ; Athcn. IV. c. 82; Vir;,' .Kn. 
VlII ,526; Seiv. in hic. ; Clem. AIe\ 
Stioiii. J. iJ. 3U6 ; Pollux. IV. 11 Siliii'. 
Italicns (Vlll. 4'J()) .'^pcdKcs Vctiiluiiia ;i'» 
,tlie Hite of itH invention. 

*• Atheii. XII. f. 11, 17; XV. »■. 41 ; 
ThcoiJonip. ap. ciind. XIL c. 14 . PiKsenlon 
up. cuiid. IV. e. 38 ; Diod. Sic. V. p. 3ln. 
So Anacreon (aj). Atheii. XV. e. 41) uses 
AvBovttffiis for iiBviraO^St and ^I'lscliylus 
(Pci'S. 41) spejiks (»f the affpoSiairoi Audut 
^ TeitulJ. de Pallio, I. ; cf. Seiv. ad 
Yirg. Ahi. II. 7sl. The Koinaiis lecencd 
it fi 0111 the Etruscans, who have tlieielme 
.a prior light to the title of t/rmt toffatn 
Liv. I. 8 ; Flor. I. 5 ; Plin.' Vllf.' 74 ; 
IX. 63 Diodor. V. j*. 316 ; MacivdA. Sat. 
1. 6 ; Festiis c. Sardi. 

- Dion. Ilal. III. c. 61. 
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tnifd or Ti]fttvvos, wliicli nnswerc'd to it, Honiicirciilor. I'lio 
wliicli liome bore Jis her staiidiird, niid which she derived from ' 
Mtriiria, was also the military ensign of Persia.*' 'J’he young 
woiiK ii of I'ltruriii arc said, like those of Lydia, to liavo obtained 
tli(*ir dowries by prostitution.*^ Tlie singular custom of tlio 
rj\ciMns, of tracing their descent b}** tlie maternal line, obtaiiu'd 
;ilso among the Etruscans, alone among the nations of anti(piitv. ’ 
\u(l another custom which essentially distinguished the Etrus- 
cans from the (Irecks, and assimilated tlioin to the people of 
\sia Minor, was tliat tliey shared tlie festive couch with their 
\\ivcs.** Tlieir language and the eliaracter in which it was written 
have very marked oriental analogies. But in tlieir tombs and 
scpulcliral usages the affinity of Etruria to Lydia and other 
countries of Asia is most strongly marked ; and it is to be learned 
not only from extant monuments, but from liistorieal records, 
ffliese analogies will be pointed out in detail in the course of 
tliis work. 

In one important particular tluTe is also a striking analogy — 
ill physiognomy. In many of the early monuments of Ktruria, 
tl)(‘ oriental type of countenance is strongly and unmistakabl} 
iii.irkisl, a fact well illustratial by reference to the loving couple 
<»f life-size recumbent on the terra-cotta sarcophagus from ( ’tu-velri, 
now ill the Louvre,^ or better still, to the similar, but nude pair 
tVoiii the same site in the British Museum, who are portrayed in 
llie woodcut at page 227 oti this volume. There can bo no 
mistake! here. The type is purely" oriental, nay Mongolian. Any 
MiK* who has lived among 'J'artar tribes will at once recognize the 
•cliaractcristics of that race, especially in the obliquely jdaced eyes, 
which, as Mr. Isaac- Taylor says, no Aryan ever possessed. In 
the Etruscan portraits of later times, these archaic peculiarities 
are in great measure lost. 'Phe mixture of races, it may bt‘, on 


’ Cf. JIal. loc. oit. ainl Xf*iio|»ii. 

Aii.il». r. la. 

‘ Cf Hoiocl. I. !);3, uihI riuiit. 

II. 3, ‘ 20 . - 

mill enim lilc, iibi v\ Tiis<*o motlft 
Tiitc til)i in<1i</iic clotciii qiiipruh mptue. 

if we may believe the acoouiits of 
llie ancients, wjis little valued by cither 
|K*nj)le , and this is a point in wliich they 
■«lif!cix'd widely from the Qreelrfs and early 
Ib'inaris. Strain), XI. p. 532 ; Thc^i Wltll- 
ap. Athen. XII. c. 11; cf. Atlicn. 


XU, 11. Iliiiacc^ iiiiipl.'iiiis Ilf his Lyce ns 
bcin;; innch t»o obduintc for nn Etinsenn, 
Od. Ill, 10, 11. Stiabo tells IIS thnt the 
ancient Anneiiinns also ]irostitiilcd their 
d.iuglftrrs beforc inain;i;;p. 

* iSce Yol. 1. ]». 101). ^ 

See Vol. I. ji. .'{OO. Ilcrodotns (I. 
1 72) mentions tlint tbo Cnunians, a people 
of Asia Minor, ucic accnstnined to bold 
KiftnjHMiaf or diinKin^-boiits, )\ith their 
wives and families. Of. J. HO. 

' See Vol. I, ji. 2ry. 
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the one hand, and’ the influence of Greek art on the other, tended 
^ to assimilate jKtruscan iiortraitlire to the European typo. 

Tlie relation and connection of Ktruria with the East is an 
established fact, admitted on all hands hut variously accounted 
for.^^ To me it seems to be such as cannot be explained by 
commercial intercourse, liowover extensive, for it is ai^parcut nut 
merely on the surface of Etruscan life, hut deep within it, 
influencing all its springs of action, and imparting a tone and 
character, that ncitlmr Greek example and preceptorship, nor 
Homan domination could ever entirely effiice. So intimate a 
connection could only liave been formed by compiest or coloniza- 
tion from the East. ‘ 'that sucliwas possible all will admit, — that 
it was not inii)robable, the common practice of aiitirpiity of 
colonizing distant lands is evidence enough ; subliim; memorials 
of which we still Ixdiold on the shores of Italy and Sicily, in 
those shrines of a long-perished creed, now sacred to Hellenic 
.genius. Ifad wc been told that M3’sia, Caria, Idirygia, or Lycia, 
was the mother-country of Etruria, we might have accepted tlie 
tradition, but as Lydia is specifically indicated, why refuse to 
credit it ? To what C(Huitrv of tlie East we may be incliiusd to 
ascribe this colonization, is of little moment. We must at least 
admit, with Seneca, that “ Asia claims the Etruscans as her 
own .” — Tnscos Asia aihl rin(Hn(lA 


Language. ’ 


That which in an investigation of this kind would prove of 
most service is here unfortunately of no avail. The hinguagi* 
of Etruria, even in an age which has unveiled the Egyptian 
hierogl}'phics and the arrow-headed, character of Jhibylon, still 
remains a mystery, 'riiis ‘‘ geological literature,” as it has been 
aptly termed, has baffled the leaniing and research of scholars of 
every hation for ages past ; and though fresh treasures are daily 
stored up, the key to unlock them is still wanting. We know 
the characters in >\hich it is written, which much resemble the 
Pclasgic or early Greek, ^-rwe can learn even somewhat of the 


• * * 

^ Muller (Etinsk. ciiil. 2, 7) asserts 
the iiuiniskikahle cniniection between the 
civilisation of Etruiia mid Asia Minor.” 
Even Micali, wlu> miiintsiins the indigenous 
origin of the ]*)triiscaus, sets forth their 
relation with the East in a proinincnt 
light, though explaining it as the result of 


their coliiuicrcial intercourse with the 
Egyptians, FlKmiciaiis, Cni-thaginians, and 
other oriental iteojile. 

® Seneca, Consol, ail Ilelv. VI. D. 

^ To the* Felasgi is referred the in- 
trodu^ion of letters into Latiuin. Solin. 
Folyhist. VIII. Auotlicr tradition say^ 
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ffiMiins of the hiiigun'jfe and its inflections ; but beyoivl this, and 
Uic proper iiaiiies and tire iiumeritls on sepiilcliral monuments, 
and a few words revorded by the ancients,- the wist?st must admit 
their iynoranec, and confess that all they know of the Ktriiscan 
toiif'ue, is that it is unique— like the Bas([ue, an utter alien to 
every kiuuni family of lan^ua^es. To the otlicr eiirly t«)n<>iies of 
rtalv, wliieh made use of the same or nearly tin* same character, 
we And sonu‘ key in the Latin, especially to tlie Oscan, wliich 
hears to it a i)arental I’clatioii. But the hltruscan lias hecn 
tested aj^aiii and aj^ain l)y (rre(*k, Latin, Ifebrew, and every otluM’ 
ancient laiif^ua'^e, and beyr)ud occasional affinities which may lx* 
mere coincidimces, siicli as occur in almost every case, no clue lias 
vet been found to its int(*i-pretalion,— and unless some monument 
like tlie Losetta-stone slioiild come to li^lit, and some ^'oun<^ ov 
Champollion should arise to decipher it, the Etruscan must i-vei' 
vcmniii a dead, as it has always emphatically been, a sepulchral, 
lanyiia'^e.' Till then, to every fanciful theorist, who fondly liu^s 


llh'v Mc‘10 lirdiiLflit 111 tlie Almiii'iui'S hy 
Kv.iiidi'i fidiii Ai(.i(li!i, and tli.it tlie. uuicnt 
Litin (liii.iiX‘1^ wc'U' tin' siiiio as llio 
nHiisL (tiock. T.nit Ann. .Kt. M. 
Till' ]')tiii,sL.iiis all* said lt\ tlio safne 
.lullidiitv to li iM' iccciM'd tlicii cli.iiac t<*is 
tiom Coimlli tliioni'li lVniai.il ns. It is 
(Cl tain tli.it .ill till* .iiiciont alplialK'ts of 
ltil\ —till' Ctiil'iian, Osdiii, Kui^uiuMii, 
Mcssijii.iii, .IS veil .IS till* Etnisc.in— licar 
.111 iinnnsl.ik.ililc .ininitvto tliceailyllivuk. 

‘ All wn know (it tlic lanmia"c* fioni the 
.iniii'iit'^ IS KMiliiiod to sonic thiitv woid.s 
ni.iiiv of wliidi .no nuiiifo.stlv dis^iiiiscd hy 
tlic f(iici' 4 n iic'diiini tliimii;li vliidi they 
li no < iiiiio (low II to ii*!. 

Tho ii.iiiit's (it cei 1,1111 Kliiis'.in deities 
-lie also known cithoi tioni .uiiient wiiteis 
or from nioim incuts j\Ir ls.iac T.iyloi 
(Ktiiisi.in Kos(mi( hes, ]). ]a 7 (f W(/,), fnim 
:i ('.ucfiil (•(iiii|).iiiMm of nioituniy inscrip- 
ticiis, h.is (letorniinc(l the jircoisc niean- 
in;' of cuit.iiii woids n.scd in .sopiilchi.al 
foimiil.r — 

Ril ” - 3'oars. 

“ Avil ” nr “ avils ” .lije, or aged. 
“Lcino” -- lived. 

“Lnim” (lied. < 

If to this we add that the general, if not 
precise, nicaiiing of two or »tliiec other 
^oiiiilchiiil fuiniuhe can he guessed lA:, n^id 
that “Cl.an” hccins to nieaii Him, “See, * 


(l.iiightor, and “ JInilrli..il,” gho t, or 
siKHta*, wo have the full (\lcnt ot oni 
knowdedge of the hltiiisi.m vo( .iliiil iiy 
^ Laii/i .states tli.it in Ins d.iy, heshhs 
the three i l.issic l.ingii ii^os, “ the Ktljio|iic, 
the Kg>l»lMii, the A I. line, tho Oojitic, the 
Olihiesi*, the tVltn’.thc Ikisijnc, the Anglo- 
S.i\on, the Tciitonii, tho Uiiiiic, and wh.it 
not, ’ had ]k*cii coiisiiltod m vain foi the 
koy to the KtrusiMii. han/i thoin»hl In* had 
diswcied it in tho (rreek, and to csLihlish 
hw theory put th.iL iiohle hinginigc to .sad 
ioitnio, fiom which .soundci' ciiticisni li,i<< 
released it. Di. Aiuold (IIi.story of Knnic, 
]iicf. p, XiTi.) exjiccted th<* intei]ia*tation 
of tho Ktrnsc.in to he (liscovoi(*il. And 
Muller (Ktiiisk eiiil. 3, Ic) cntPit.iini <1 
the hojic that in .sonio secluded vallex of 
the (hisnns oi of tho T\iiil, a icninan^ of 
the old Ulinotian dialect might he iWovoicd 
which would .Hei\.j .is a key to the hltius- 
c.ifi. lie adds th.it Von Iloiniayr hold the 
Sinsehish di.ileet to lie Kliusian. 'Within 
the last few jeais Muller’s hoiie h.vs hccii 
in seine degice icali.scd hy the J.ihoiii.s of a 
(jcrmari schol.tr, w ho tliongh he Inis f9iin(I 
no key to the inleri>rctation.of the liltrus- 
can, ha.s .illoast show n tli.it .some reninantsof 
a dialect vciy like itvoinam among the Alps 
of Uliii'tia. Sfccuh, Pelicr die rrhcwohnei 
lUtiens nnd ilircn Zu.sainnicnhang niit den 
Ktruskem. Muiu-hen, 1843. Tn travelling 
in 1812 among these Alps how. is struck 
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f * 

liimst'lf into the helief that to ]iim it liiis been resowed to niiravcl 
tlie mystery, or who posscss'bs the Sabine faculty of dreainin«» 
wliat lie wislies, we must reply in tlie words of tlie propliet. 
**It is 5111 ancient nation, a initioii ^\liose language thou kiiowest 
not/’ 

Were it not for tliis mystery of the language, the orientsil 
analogies on the one hand, and the (rreek features on the otlier, 
wliich are obvious in the recorded customs of Ktruria and the 
iiiouumeiits of her art, might b(* reconciled by the tluMuy of u 
Pelasgic colony from Asia Elinor. Jhit the language in its utter 
Iixneliness compels us to look furtlier for tlie origin of th(‘ 
Etruscan people. 

Eor the benetit of travellers, who would spell their way through 
epitaphs, I subjoin the Etruscan alphabet, in the proper order of 
the characters, confronting them with the Oreek. 


A 


K (F?) 

>) 

K 


Dignmimi 


Z 

riiifly >j g 

As])ir5ife 

0B H 

e 

OO0OO 

T 

1 

K 

UA 

A 


M 

I11'^V\A 




n 

11 

ncccnttMl 

MAA 

Q ko))p5i 

P 

P 

(]<11D 

V 

iU 

T 

>fTN 

T 

\/ Y r ^ 

cp 

0 <I> ©0 

X 

4' 'P -k 


8$ 


tin* str.iiiiift-soini.lip" iiame^, on the 
lii;'li-ioails as \\ell a*, in tlic most Kccluded 
\ alleys. Monniiiiiis oi vill.'i^'UN lioie the 
appellations of Tilisiin.i, lilisadon.'i, Na* 
tiivns, Veltliiiins, Sililmlcins, SclihiiKlers, 
Villi^ders, Firmisaiin, Siniilaiiii, (Tiitidaaii, 
Altrans, Sis^ns, Alains, — wherever he 
turned, theseinysterious names resounded 
ill his cats ; and he took them to lie the 
relics of .some long perished race. He 
tesicil them by the Celtic, :uid could Hinl 
no analogy ; hut with the Ktruscan he hud 
iiiorQ HiiccesR, and found the aiKieiit 


tiiiditiuns of a Hhieto-Ktrui ia roiifirnied. 
Like m.iny of liLs coniitrymen he riiles hi,- 
liubhy too haul ; and seeks to cstahlisli 
.inalogies uhh-h none +nit a determined 
theoiist cuuld^peiieive. What rescmhhiiice 
IS .ijipaient to eve or ear lietween such 
wonls ashtlie folJouing, t:ikcn almo.st at 
random from his tallies'^ - - Oarcuini 
Tschirgant ; Caca Taclnitsidi ; Velacaiiis.i 
-Vollgross ; Oaliiruna“Goldraiii ; Caliisi 
Schleiss ;i Caliiniitiirusa - Sclilaiideis ; 
Vdavhiia -Plauen. 
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’riic Ktriiscjiii ftlpliabet, it will be seen, wants the B, K, A, H, 
4^, the II, and both tlie O and * In the custom of wntin»jf from 
ri^ht to left, and of frequently dropping the short vowels, tlu‘ 
Mtriisean bears a close oriental analog}'. Indeed it is prohahie 
tliat like the Pelasgie, the (rreek, and other kindled aliihahtds, 
tills had its origin from Pliconicia." 

The numerals known to us by the name of Homan, are in 
reality Ktrusean ; and were originally not only read from right to 
left, hut were inverted. 

Professor ^Mommsen points out that there are two distinet 
l)has('s ill the Etruseaii language, the earlier, as ascertaimal from 
the most ancient monuments, showing an ahundanee of vowels, 
and an avoidance of the juxta-position of two consonants ; hut hy 
the gradual siqipression of the vowels this sw(‘et and sonorous 
tongue was transformed into one insutierably harsh and I’ough ; 
forming such words as I'archnas, ]01chs(»ntre, Achle, Klutmsta, 
Alksti, for 'rarquiniiis, Alexandros, Aidiilleus, (lytajmnestra, 
AlcesHs — in short, the character of the language was changed 
I'rom an Italian to a (fcs’iiian type. Hiore are certain isolated 
analogies to other Italic tongues, the proper names in particular 

* In tile <(t lloiiMi/o ln'twoon 7.‘>a anil iJU »<•. Ann. Insl. 

tlie If'ttoi is Ji ), ainl the Li/tfut 1S7<5, p. ‘22/ (t m/. \VIi(*tli(*r tlio i Ii.i- 

'v.iMti'j;,'; while tlicisc of ChiiiM, wlin-haic i/ntcis r.iine ilu-cttly fioiii rinpiiiti.i into 
|)iolialily of f.iilioi il.itc, show the iattri Klimia, or wcic icd'ivnl tliJ'i»n;')i (iimo, 
I'tti'i Til the iiiphaiiet of lliisella', is a<l)>pntL‘(l point Miillur niaiiit.iins llio 

ho\\o\oi, wliuli is a]i]iaioiitly tlic most I.itter. Klnisk IV. IJ, 1. Moinnison is 

M'lont Ilf all, there .iiu not onl}’ ]»oth these of the .same ojnnion, .uni thinks tliey won* 

• haiaftcis, liut the in »uhlition. It inipoiteil hy the Done CImIimiImus, wlm 

"nv I'll th.it the ) h.itl the somnl of the roloni/eil the shores of (‘aiiipania, .mil th.ifc 

thoii;rh the cvisteiiec of th.it letkT tho riiilnians reeeivi'il them fiom the 

in the Etiiisiaii .iljih.ihet is not jicnenilly Kfinse.ins. All. Daniel Shin ] k*, s]M*.ikin" of 

K'l o;'niseil. TJie tilth letter in the Ktnis- the aiscoveiics in L\iia, ileilaies, that “it 

’.'111 alpli.'ihft ii.istlie loiec of “ ss ' aeeoid- iimy he pioveil, tioin ii eomjiaiisoti of tho 

ini; to Lepsius, (,f *• x” ac' oiiliii;;' to Alullei ; alphaliots, that the Ktniseans deineil their 

I'lit it is now ^'eneially iei-oe]ji/ed as the Jiai.wtei.s fiom A.si.i Minor, and not finm 

*'iui\a]eiit of the (Sieek ztftt. In the (iiecte.” Fellow.s' Lyeia, ]i. 4 Ii. Tho 

Hom.li/,) aljih.ihet it has the [leeiiliiir foim ir.seinhl{iiiee, inil(*d, of the Etiiiseaii 
M'seinhlino an €. For tho Ktruse.iii alpha- .'dplialiet to the Lyeiaii is stiikiii^' — still 
hit tonnd at liom.iuo, see ji 172 of tins moic so that •wliieh it iio.irs to tlie J*hj>- 

'oliiMjo; for th.it of Kusellii*, see Vol. II. i;ian, sueli as it is seen on the tonihs of 

P 221 ; and for tho throe at Chiiisi, Dogan-lfi. .Sco Walpole's tiavels, and 

^"1. 11. j). ;i(M). These ]a.st .aie siipisKsed Stemiit’s Lidi.i .and Fliiyoia, |)r. Klttg. 

to ho tho most am ienl. Gamuiiim, Aim. maim in. irks three penods 'ilf Ftniseari 

Inst. 1.S71, jip, InH — lljd. iii.saiptioii.s, di.stirigiiishahlo hy the foim of 

'Dr. Helhig veiy iuijenioii.sly demon- theletteis. The rir.sl, anterior to the Pelo- 

'•ti.ites, fioin St eonsuleriition of tlio length ponnesi.iii War, or to 4-i] ii e. The sciond, 

"t tho Ktriisean striutfa, as giv/hi hy Varro from that date to the First 1*111111 Wai, oi- 

tVnsoiin XV'Jl. that the alpfiatet to 2(14 n.e. The third, fi 0111 tho Piinii War 

must hide hecii iutiodiiced into Ktrnria to the Empii*c. Ann. Iii.st. 187.'1, p. 2.>0. 

't'l.. 1. ,/ 
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KEYS TO THE LANGUAGE. 


[iNTllOnUCTION. 


beiiipf fonnod in accordance with tlie universal Italic system, but 
with tliese exceptions the Ktriiscan hingnago is as distinct from 
all tlie Gneco-Italic tongues, as arc those of the Colts and Slavs 
— a distinction recognized by the Homans themselves, who si)okc 
of the Ktriiscan and Gaulish as barbarous languages, of the 
Oscan and A\)lscian as rustic dialects. The result of all our 
investigations into the character of this mysterious language, is 
that wo seem to have sullicient authority for classing the Ktrus- 
cans among the peoples of Indo-Germanic origin.^ 

AVliile Professor Corssen, by a compai’ison of Etruscan iiiscrij)- 
tions with other early languages of the Peninsula, arrives at tin* 
conclusion that the Etruscan is an indigenous Italic tongue, ’tlK' 
Earl of (‘rawford and Palcarres has been l(‘d by confronting it 
wdth tlie remains of the old German dialects, to believe lie has 
domoiisti’ated its affinity to tliom, especially to those siioken by 
the Tliuriiigian tribes, the Visi-Goths and Ostro-Goths. I say 
he believes he has proved this, for to say more were to hazard a 
judgment, which in matters of such erudition I do not possess, 
but as I do not hold to the Tihaitian origin of the Etruscans, I 
may consistently hope that the verdict of philologists on his lord- 
Hhiji’s theory will be not proven.** The Kev. liobert Ellis also 
maintains tin* Aryan character of the Etruscan language, believing 
it to have close affinities to the Armenian, yet he admits the non- 
Aryan character of its numerals, 'which he pronounces to be Ibcro- 
African. 'J*he Kev. Isaac Tayldr stands alone in regarding the 
Etruscan language as Turanian, and of the “ Altaic, or Einno- 
Turkic family of sjieech,” but the method he adojits in his quest 
of linguistic affinities, gathering them from different branches of 
the 'I’uranian stock in all parts of the world, is surely not philo- 
so])hical, and is hardly calculated to secure our confidence in his 
deductions. “ *l’he key to the Etruscan language *’ Mr. Taylor 
fiTids^ in a pair of ivory dice discovered at \"ulci in 1847 , and 
incribed with th® monosyllables Maih, IIuth, Ki, Sa, /al, Tnr. 
Professors aMax Miiller and (*orssen have (piestioned that these 
'Nvords are the names of Etruscan numerals ; but it may be fairly 
l)resumed that the words were inserted in this instance instead of 
the pips from 1 to 0 which are found «on ;ill other specimens of 
Etruscan dice as yet brought tb light. Granting them to be the 
Etruscan names of the numerals, how aiHj they to be arranged ? 
Here the interpreters differ widely, Ellis„Gampanari, and IVIiglia- 
riiii adopting one order, Taylor another, viz : — 

7 Rom. Gesi'h. I. c. 9. 
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1 2 •; j 

Mr. Kill— Mai) Tim Z)! • Ki 

Mr. T.ivloi -Mail) Ki Ztl Si Tim 


Tiitil their order is doteriuiued, the discovery of thi‘S(' iiu- 
incrals Avill add little to our knowledj^e of tlie Ktruscan lan^iiie^e. 


<fO\EUNMK\T. 

The j^^>veriiiiieiit of Etruria, iu e\t<‘riinl ioriu hore some re- 
siMuhlanee to a federal republic, (*ach of its J’widve States or 
(.Tties liaviiig a distinct sovereij'iity, yet eomhiiiiu^ in a leaj'iu* 
of amity and mutual assistance — such a confederation, in fact, as 
existed in early times among the stah‘s of (iiveee. Vet the 
internal government of each state was an aristocracy, for tin* 
l^truscans hated a monarchy, and the kings wo read of oc- 
<*asioually in iloman history were (dtlier tlu‘ (diiid* rulers of eacli 
state, or one chosen out of this body to preside over all, lilo* 
the Doges of \'<*nice or the Pop<“S of Koine. The analogy in the 
latter case is strengthened hy the double functions, political and 
ecclesiastical, of the Etruscan ljucumones. For these iirinces 
were all augurs, skilled in divination and the mysteries of “ the 
Etruscan Discipline ; and \\hen they met iu solemn comdave at 
the shrine of the great goddess Yoltumna, to chdiheratc' on the 
atfairs of the Confederation, one was ehostm from among thmn 
as high priest or pontiff.'^ Jn •Etruria, as in the Papal State, th(‘ 
same an ill decre(‘d civil hiNvs, and ])rescril)ed ndigious observances 
and ceremonies, all on the assumption t>f an unerring interpreta- 
tion of the will of heaven. 

Political freedom Nvas a jdant which dourished not in Eti’uria. 
Tin* power was Nvholly in the hands of priestly nobles ; the 
l>eople had no voice iu the government, not even the poNvrn- of 
making themselves heard and respected, as at Konie. Wljatel'er 
may have been the precise relation betNvemi the ruling class and 
their dependents, it is clear that it was akin to tlio feudal system, 
and that the mass of the community w'as enthralled. The state 
ol society was not precisely that of th<T middle ag(*s, for there w as 
more union and eommunity of interest and feeling than am(fng 


Liv. V. 1 ; Seiv. .iil Virg. .‘‘Eli. X. 202. 
Noivins tells tluit ca< Ii of the Twelve 
Cities of Etruria was ruled 1)5- a hifiimo^ 
f»r king, one of whom w.xs Mipren^; ad 
^11. II 278 ; Vm. 05, 475 ; XI. l>. Toi- 


hona III hi.s .so\ ereigii caiiacilybi ought down 
tile horn heaven Vljri, JI. 54. Wlien 
Veil set iij) a real king, it gave great 
offence to the lest of the Confedciatioii 
Liv. V 1. 
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tlie feudal lords of (lennaiiy, France, nr Filmland. The commons 
must liave been a conquered pt^ple, the descendants (►f the early 
inliabitaiits of the land, and must have stood in a somewhat 
similar relation to their rulers, to that which the Fericpci ol' 
Laconia held to their Dorian lords, or the subjupjated Saxtms of 
Lngland bore to their Norman conquerors. 'Fliat they were 
serfs riither than slaves seems evident, from the fact that they 
formed the class of which the Mtruscan armies were composed, 
'riie Ftruscans j)ossesscd slaves, like the other nations of 
antiquity ; *•’ nay, their bondage was proverbially rigorous,^ — but 
these werti captives taken in war, or in their piratical ex])editions. 
Niebulir shows that ** the want of a free and respectable com- 
monalt}’ — which the Etruscans, obstinately retaining and extend- 
ing their old feudal system, never allowed to grow up — w'as tin* 
occasion of the singular weakness displayed by the great Etruscan 
cities ill their wars with the ] tomans, where the victory was 
decided by the number and strength of the infantry.” ' It was 
alst) the cause of the inferiority of the J'ltruscan to the (Ireek 
<ivili/ation — of its comparatively stationary and conventional 
«'hara<*ter. Vet had there been no slaves, and had the entire 
])opulati()u been of one race, the low er classes could hardly have 
escaped enthralment, for it is didicult to coiK’cive of a system of 
government more calculated to enslave both mind and body than 
that of the aristocratical augurs and arusjiices of Etruria. 

t 

- Niebulir, I. j». 1*22. Eii*;!. trarm. The 
{'leat liistorian, liowe\i;r, {joes too far in 
as*<ortini; that the extant woiks of the 
KtiUhCariH could not liavc been executed 
withmittitskinasteraand bondmen (j). 129). 
Indeed tlic distinction between the pnblii 
works of the Egyptians and Etruscans, ad- 
inittcil ]»y Niehuhr himself— that all tlic 
winks of the latter we are acqu.uiited with 
have a great puhlie ohject -is a sufficient 
refutatiuii of this position. The w’orks of 
the Eti iiMMiis arc not ostentatious, useless 
jnlcs, but such as might he ](ro(iiicc(l in 
iinliistrioiis, commeicial, yet wMilike coni- 
inuiiitie'., of no gieat extent, .ind under the 
iiiHueiico of more poiiuhir freedom than was 
ever enjoyed in Etruria. The temples of 
Pu'stum, Agrigentuiii, and Selinus, arc 
examples of this 


® Liv. V. I. 22. Dionysius (XI. ]». Tibi) 
s[ieaks of the Etruscan nobles leading the 
irtiftffrai, or serfs, out to battle against 
the Romans; and the “agiestiuin lo- 
liortes” meiitioneil b) Livy (IX. 3H), 
w'eie probably of the same class, Tiic 
rehcliioiis slaves wlin nsuipcd the su]ii cine 
jMiwerat Vulsiiiii arc shown by Niehiihi to 
lia\e been also seifs, not «lomesti<‘ sla>es. 

Hist. R^un. 1. p. 1*21; III. p 51<». Sec 
Voi. 11 p. 2*2, of this 

^ This would appear from ^Initial, TX, 
*2*5, 1 -- 

Kt sonct inimnieiA, coiiipede Tuscujf ager. 

Ciegro says tlie Kttusc.iii pirates used to 
tie their living rapti\cs to the liodiesof the 
ilead (. 1 ]). Rciv. ad .Tin. VUl. 479); and 

\irgil U'l.ites the same, ot ^lezenlius, the 
tyiaiit of Agjlla. .En. VJIJ. 485. 
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I{eu(;b)\. 

Tlu‘ 1’c‘li^ioii of Ktmriji in Jilt ojirlifst bon* .sonic rcseiii- 
bJiuicc to tliiit of* Mgypt, but more to the t)tbi‘i- tlicologicnl s\ stems 
of tile East. It Imd the same gloomy, uubciiiliii^^ imperious 
charactei’, the same impenetrable sliroud of mysticism and sym- 
liolism ; widely unlike the lively, plastic, phantasy-full creed of 
the (.1 reeks, whose joyous s])irit found utteranci* in sono. I’he 
one was tin; religion of a caste, imj)osed for its i‘xclusive b(‘iii‘fit 
on the masses, and therefore not an exponent of national 
i'haracter, though intiuencing it; the other >\as the cived of an 
entire peoph‘, voluntarily embraced from its adaptation to their 
A\ants — nay, called into being by them^ — and necessarily stamped 
\\ith the jieculiar im])ress of their thoughts and feelings. In 
conseijuence of increased intercourse witli otlu*r lands in sub- 
seipient tiiiu'S, the mythology of Etruria assimilated in great 
ineasure to that of Cireece; 3'et there uas always this ditfcrenci', 
that she held her creed, not as something apart from all political 
s> stems, not as a set of dogmas which d(‘ep-probing philosophy 
and shallow superstition could hold in common, and each invest 
^^ith its peculiar meaning. Xo ; it was with lu‘r an all-pi‘rvatling 
princijde — the very atmosphere of lier e\ist(‘]ice--a lcav(‘n 
»)]»erating on the entire* mass of society — a constant presence 
e\erfeltin one form or other — a power admitting no rival, all- 
ruling, all-regulating, all-reiiifiring. Such was ils sway, that it 
moulded the national character, and gave the Ktruscans a pre- 
eminently religious reputation among the peoph* of antiquity.'* 
liike the Komau Catlndic. in after times, it was a religion of 
mysteries, of marvels, of ceremonial pomp and observam*es. It 
was, however, a religion of fear. The dcitit's most dreaded 
received most adoration, and their wrath was deprecated even 
by the sacriiice of human life. Its dominance was not Ayitlnmt 
one beneficial effect. It bound its votaries in fetters, if not of 
entire harmony, at least of peace. Those ci\il contests which 
were the disgrace of (Jreeee, wliieh retarded her civilization, and 
ultimately proved lier destruction, seem to have lieeii unknown 
m Ktruriii. Y'et the power of her religion was hut negative^ it 
l)roved ineffectual as a national bond, as an incitement to make 
‘•ommoii cause against a common foe. The several States were 
often at variaiiee, and pur.siied independent courses of action, and 

* Liv. V. I — (ions ante (mines alias en aite (-(ileinli ca*., Ainoli. A”!!. rJenctiiN. 
deilita rcliyionilms, (|no(l e\cenei*ct et inatci Mipei.stitioiiis Mtiiiiu. 
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thus laid tlieiiisclves open to conquered in detail.*' Hut so 
far as 'we can learn from history, they were never arrayed in arms 
each other ; and this must have heen tlie eilbct of their 
common religion. Vet it was her sNstem of spiritual tyranny 
that riuidered Etruria inferior to (Irecee. She had the same 
arts — an equal amount of scicaitifie knowledge — a, more extended 
commerce, lii every titdd had the Ktruscan mind liberty to 
expand, save in that wdierein lies man’s highest delight and glory. 
Before the gate of that ])aradise where the intelh'ct revels 
unfettered among j^peeulatioiis on its own nature, on its origin, 
existence, and tinal destiny, on its relation to the First Cause, 
to other minds, and to society in general — stood the sacerdotal 
Lueumo, brandishing in one hand the double-edged sw’ord of 
si‘cular and ecclesiastical authority, and holding foiiliin the other 
the books of Tages, exclaiming, to his awe-struclc subjects, 
“Believe and obey!” Libt‘rty of thought and action w^as as 
incompatible with the assumidinn of infallibility in the governing 
power hi the days of Taniion or Porsena, as in those* of Pius JX. 

The mytlioiogical system of Etruria is learned partly from 
ancient writers, i)artly from national monuments, particularly 
figurt'd mirrors. It was in some measure allied to that of 
Greece, though ratlu'r to the (‘arly Pelasgic s^^stem than to that 
of the Hellenes; but still nioie nearly to that of Homo, who in 
hict derived certain ot Ikt <li\iiiiti<‘s and th(‘ir names from tliis 
source. * 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Etruscan 
city, were iixAorTixiv — 'riiAi.xA or Crnu — and Mkxuva, or 
IMkxkjiva.’ 

Tixia was the supreme deity of the hitruseans, analogous to 
the /eus of the Greeks, and the dupiter of the Homans — “the 
centre of the Etruscan god-world, the power win) speaks in the 


‘ Fno* fiiily of the TmoIvc the 

Latins a;;.nnst TanjUiiiiUH THm-us. l>inii. 

H.il. Ill ]». ISS). Airetiniu, in 443, le- 

fiised to join the icst in tlieii- .ittsn'k on 
Sntiinin, then in the rover of the Koyi.iiis. 
Liv. IX. irj. Veil, jn.st heforc lu-r eaptiiie, 
estrifn^eil Jieisclf fioni the rest of the Con- 
federation, vhifh ictnscd sim-our m her 
need. Liv \\ 1, 17. When Sutiiiiin and 
Nepete aie called the allies of Koine, and 
are said to have hesonght assistance ay.iinst 
the Etnisians (Liv. Vl. .‘1, D, 10), thisinnst 
refer to the Koinan, not the Etruscan poiui- 
lation. for the latter, from the small si/e 


of the towns, niiylit easily he outnuiiihered 
hy .1 gaiiison. That tin* comjiiered i)OT*tion 
weie icad> to unite with their Ktruscan 
I'lethicii when nuasitm olfercil, is proved 
in the case ol Nepete. Liv. VI. 10. (Jiere, 
liowc\er, was in inoie independent alliance 
with Koiij^c, hut even .she at one time vas 
iirge<I hy the s>inj>athy of Idwid to sever this 
alliniu'c ; and it does not ap]»ear that she 
was ever in arms a;;ainst lior fellow cities of 
the Ktruscaji Coiifedoiation. See Vol. 1. 
I*. ‘J3:L 

^ Serv. ad Virjj. .‘En. 1. 420; II. 20(5. 
To these three Tarqnin added Aleiriiry. 
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tlimidoiv and descuuds in the lightning,” lie nlone had three 
sepanifo hufts to iiurl, and is therefore ah\ii.\s represented on 
Etruscan iiionuments with a tliunder-bolt with triple ])oints in 
his hand.® 

'ruAT.xA or CrrRA was the Ktruscaii Hera or Juno, 'and her 
])riiicipal shrines seem to have been at Veii, Falerii, and IVnisia. 
lake lier countor[)art among the Greeks and liomaiis, slie appears 
to liave been worshipped muter other fonns, according to lier 
various attributes — as bVronia, Uni, Kileitliyia-Leuc«)tla‘a." 

Hr.XRVA, as she is called on Etruscan monuments, answers to 
the Pallas-Atliene of the Greeks. It is probable tliat tlie name 
by which the Jlomans knew her was of i)Ui‘ely Etriisi'an origin.'' 
She seems to have l)eeu allied to XoirriA*, the Kortiina of the 
Etruscans.®' Like her counterpart in the GreiL and Homan 
mythology, she is represented armed, and with the a'gis on her 
breast, but has sometimes wings in addition,^ 

TJiere were Twelve Great Gods, six of eacli sex, called Dii 
Conseiltes or Uomplices. They composed the council of Tiuia, 
and .are called “ the senators of the gods” — ‘Mlio IVnates of the 
Thunderer himself.” They were tierce and jiitiless deities, 
dwelling in the hiinost recesses of hcavim, whose names it was 
forbidden to utter. Yet they were not deemed eternal, hut 
supposed' to rise and fall together.- 


riin. II. 53. Seneca (Kit. (^nji <-i. i f. 
41) Sfi^s tliat tlio fii-stkiiiil ot bolt, i\lneh«is 
inoiiitoiy anil not Avi.itlifnl;, J(>\o e.ui liuil 
at I11.S iileasiuc ; the scli»u( 1 lie i.m hull 
only M'ith the epiiHcnt of Li8 Counui of the 
Twelve liieat (-iods ; anil to liiiil the thin! 
hinil he JH olihiicil to confiult tlio SJirouiled 
Uods. He IS K’lncM'Jited a.s a 

I'c.inllchS youth, (loili.u’d, Ktriis. Spieg. 

1 t.it. 14.' Some have soii^-ht iiu ctyiuo- 
loyical reliition between Tina aiul Zeuh ; 
otheis to Tonaus, and othei.s e^eii to the 
Odin of the noithcrii in^tliolipgy, tlioiigh* 
tliis .Minilajity is luonoiiiiced by Miiller lo 
I't amdcntal. Ktiusk. III. S, 1. (leiliaid,’ 
<u)tllieit p. 27. 

' We Icaili tlio name of Oiipia fiom 
Strabo, V. p. ^vho states tli.at the town 
‘•I til, it name in riceniim took its name fiom 
tliii temple built theye by the Etinscanfi, 
•md dedii.'ited to this goddess. Tlie name 
^'upia has not been found on KtrtMcaii 
iiiorniinents, whore the goddo.si is generally 
I ailed Thalnn, though (lerliaid (Clofth. d. 
Ktrnsk. p, 4ti) thinks thi,s name is de^iip- 


ti\c ot her as .1 godilr^.s oi I.nllis and light 
Keioiiu is Slid )i.\ V,iiio(V. 71) to bo .1 
.‘4,ibino goddess, (lei haul ((I'ottli. p. :i) 
takes liei to bo eiiuiMilcnt to .Jiino, MiUlur 
(Jll. 3, 8)toTellusoi M.inia. SeoVol.*!. 
X). 12U. 'For Uiii, .see Ann. Inst. 1S51, 
tav. U’agg.* (^. H. For Ei h 1 1 Ii.\ i.i, sec Vol . I 
p.*292. The lites ot the Eti iis> an Junoaio 
de.seiibed .by Ovid, Ainoi. HI. clog. Hi , 
rf. Dion. Hal. /. p. 17. 

So think.s Aluilor tEtiU'^k. Ilf. 3. 2), 
notwrithstanding that V.tiio .is^uit^i it to bo 
.'4.ibiiic. Ling. Lat. V.’7 1. .Mullei logards 
her the only EtniM.in duinity whoso 
woi-alni» was tninsteiiod to Konio m all its 
imrity. 

tterhard (Gotthoit p. Hi) think.s the 
lelatioii liotw'cou jM:iu‘i\.i .'ind Xor^a is 
e&taldishcd liy the tact ot tlic annual tiail 
lieiiigd liven into the temple of the latter at 
Yohsinii, and ot tlie foinici on the O.iiiitol. 
Gerhard takes Noiti.i for a I’l l.isgic ihvinity. 

^ As in a bi 01170 tignic fiom Oi-te, 111 the 
Museo tirogoiiano, see V'ol. II. ]i. 473 . 

2 Arnob. adv. Xat. III. 40, V.arro, de 
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Still more* jnvfnl and i>ott*nt were ‘‘ the slujopdedv^ods/* — ^^Dii 
liivoluti — whose apj^elhitioii fs sufj^stive ot their nij'sterious 
cliarjieter ;>th(‘y ruled both gods and iiieii, and to their decisions 
oAeii I’inia liiinself was obedient. They were alsi) called T)ii 
SuperiojL’es.’ *. + ' . 



'idle Kti'itscans believed in Nine (Ireat (Tods, who had tl^^power 
of Inuiing thunderbolts ; they wijre called Novensiles by the 
Jioiuans.*' Of thunderbolts there were cileven sorts, of whiclk 
/TiEtf!A/;as the supreme thui^ler-god, wielded three,® CuPl^A, or 
* as one the ni|ie, also hurled her bolts,'* Menkkva, ^he 

thiwj, hurled hera at^hevt^ne of the vernal eipiinox.'^ Summanvs 
hiiiioil lii.4 holts by.night as Jitinter did })y day, and received eveii 

Hr Itust. T. 1 ; Maitiaii L\i|)clla, de Niipt. tinie.s ; perhaps a mirror^ as Oerlmud 
I. 1\. (tuiIkimI tliinks tlie^ niut^.inrlmU' but iimiv probabjy :i liaK-rc^lief. ' 

tliu go(I« known to ‘‘ftee the above wood-cut, 

us to w'hicli lie would i^d Ver^iininiM, ’ PHii. H> Man i lias ui). Af^ob. 

.F.nius or AjKillo, ^fortia S Foiiiiai^ and 38, Varro (bing. Lat. V. 74) sji.vs the 

Voltninna. Uottli. d. Klritsk. p. iianic of Nuvcn!»ilc.M is derived from 

SeiRM-a, Xat. Qiiicst. II. 41; Fe^iis, Sabines. Uerhard considm-a the \o\enKilc'> 

r. Mariiibhc. Gcihard (.CJottheit. Ktrii&k. to belong, w'lthoiit doubt, to the Eti um'uh 

taf. 1 ) gi\e.s a Miigulur i)late of two veiled, niythologjv (rotth. Etrusk, ^ 3. 

hgiii’es, hitting back to back, and with Isitlr ^ i? loc. cit. : Servius (ail .Eii. T. '4d) 
hands to tlicir months, whiclilic thinks may ptetatts that in the Ktrfiacan books on Thing'' 
ieprc''eiit “ the shinudcd gods.” Thevare by Liglitimig, mention was made <d 

t.ikcMi fioin a iliaw iiig in tlie ]»iiblic archives twillfe soits pf thun<lerliolts 
of Viteibo, supposed to be a eo]»y fi’om ** Selv. hw. cit. , VIII. 4“2t*, 

s«ime Etiuscaii moimiiient, found in foimer * #iv. loc. cit. ; XI. ‘JfiO. 
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uiof«|y^Tioii®iyiBr‘ rtoinans as a tliniMlor-wicliliiij:^ j-od, 
Vi:jgvis, oi-^Vkimus, tlion^^li witli ii Latin 
uiwiS^y ^ nUvEtriftcan deity, wlioso bolts liad tlu* sinj^iilar ellect 
5L)t’ milkiilg. iljftee tl^i^' struck so deaf, “ that they could not lit‘ar 
tlit‘ tljuuder, or feVeil'iioud^'r noises.”'* Vulcauf or as the Etrus- 
caii^ called hiilll^^r/rnnANS> was another bolt-liurliu}; ‘•od.' M aus 
was also one of these nine.' Tbe last two ar(‘ not nieiitioiied, 
hut it seems probable {bat one was Sati un, or it jiiay be their 
«^reat infernal deity AIanti s.'^ TI 4Q ninth was probably Hercules 
— Eucle, or IfEnciiE— a favourite.god of the Etruscans.* 

Besides tliese, were other great deitien* as VjK^^rrAiM’s, or *'the 
changeable,” tljie god of >Yine and gm*doiis, tha: Etruscan Bacchus; * 
though that j^od' is ijonietimes also called PiiDPiiEr\s.‘’ Allied 
to him, probably iii' ‘Jliore than name, was Voi/rrMXA, the great 
goddess at whose shrine the confederate princes of bltruria held 
their coiinctfs.^ With her also may be analogous, Hokta, whose 
name porli^ii. indicates a goddess of gardens, and from whom 
a town' of Etruria derived its name.^ Ari.r, or Apollo, often 
ai»pears on Etriiscanj 4 uomuiiehts, as god of tlie sun, being some- 
times called Uhlr. ;** and so also TruMs, or Mercurv;' and 

V t **1 ‘ 

TniAN, or VenliS: r a^d more rarely Thesax, the goddess of the 


riin. ; Aug[ti|Aiir. Civ. ^el, 

iV.23. 

" Attyfliiai; KalfctlLXVlf. in, 2. 

‘ Sow.' A Mm, 1,' 4H.' Jt 1 .S “ VuKvi- 
iiiim*’ in ijoroeeditioTis, and Mull^i (KtiUhk.* 
Ill, 3, 5) jirefera it to ‘‘ Junoiiem, ” wlm h 
iv BarmfijUiM ruading. 

^ 5 $erv. ai'iEn. VIII. 429 ^ cf. Plin. II. 
TiS. TUonanie of the BUtiacHii Idara In not 
known, but tibat of the Sabine Jlais, “ Ma- 
inci',’’ i» imk9*)l>e(] in Ktriiscaii ]ettei;s on !i 
fihiftr ip the Oicgoriau .Museuiri. Ball. 
In;l. 184 d, i». 11 . ,1 

'■* The KtiThicans'iHJ^ said toIiave1)clie\fd 
lliftt thunderbolts came not always fioin ^ 
lifHVtMi, but t{ouietiTiU!.s fi 0111 the earth ; or, 
»onie said, from the ]>lanetSntiiin. riiii. 
II. :t'\. On this *,M'omid Mlillcr (Etni-Nk. 
•II.- JJ, 0 } think» Saturn wa.** the eii,ditli. 
•*" Oreibaid, ^(Ibttlieiteu der Etrimker, i>. 

Sc'uiiisVd Mn. VIII. 4:10), indeed, 

^ I' ' that sniiie aiinlied the ikjw or of*hnrlini 5 
'■"It" to Auster. , 'J 

‘ .Muller (in. 4, 2) does |jpot attempt to ^ 
’’UTI' the ninth. (lerhaiil, liouever, 

I bo evidence of monunicjits, ttfkes i|^ 
"u* been Hercules, for on an EtiUi^ii 
'em in Ills jxissesssiou that ^od U rc'iw- 


seiit(‘d armeil with the thimderb^dt a'» \u‘ll 
as with his cluli. (iottluMt d.‘ Ktiiisk. p. 
2:i. J..tiui (/I. p 2li:i) took tbb ntnlii to 
be IhIccIiiis. 

' See Vol. II. p. 

** .As in the l)e.iiilitul iiiinoi lejncseiited 
in the fioiitisp]ei;e to tins loluiiiQ;,^ !Cliav 
name seems eounectt‘<l with “rnpInuH,” ' 
the Etruscaa foim u/ Pnpuloin.i.'^ See'* 
VoU II. p, 220.^ ’ ' < 

7 See Vol. JI. p. 8 J. 

Sec Vol. I. p. J40. (I'eili.iid, (iottbeit. 

\K ;iri. , 

'* As on a minor in the AIiisco Gie;4oiiatt<*. 
See Vol. If! ]i. 182. A'hm n.ime,.li»\iuvei, 
has been found attached to a female diMiiit\ 
uiianotheirmiiiov. Jhdi. ijist. 1817. p 117. 

The name of tJii^ i(od on Eli iim an 
miri-on> iigenei ally ‘ ‘ Tin ms, "or“Th ii i ins . ” 
in case he is i ailed “Tnims Aitas, 
or the infeiii.d AHiriiiy (Vol. Jl. p. 48j;b 
itt another, “Almpiiios.” (Jeihaid, Etiiis 
Spieg. 11. taf. 182. Jle w iis .is,so{-iatei] b\ 
TaKiuin with the lliice great go<l.s. Sen. 
ad iKti. 11. 2li(j. ('allimai hiis (ap. Alaemb 
111. 8) s.aid that the Kiitusraiis called t]i.'> 
god raiinlliis. 

“ Thi-^ name i'- so olten attaihed t(» 
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(lawn, Eos- Ann ini and TiOsXA, or LALA-T-lfee Efriiscni Liln.i, 
or J)iaiia.‘ XKTiirNs, or Neptmio, also appears oirinouupents,' 
tlioiij^Ii mrc'ly, which is singular cousidciing. the martl^nio 
cliaracter of tlie people; and Janus and Silyduus are. also knoAvn 
as Etruscan gods,-Hhe double head of the fofihier being a coiimiou 
device on the coins of Volaternc and Tel|inion. Then there wvit 
four gods called Penates — Ceres, Tales, Fortiiiia, and tin* Gejiius 
Jovialis;^ and the two l*eiiates .of Latiinn,-~the Pioscuri,— 
(■AsTnt and Tri/ruKE — were miKjh worshipped in Etruria, ns 
we learn from monuments/ The Avor{ihip of the inv&terious 
(!abeiri testified* -to ^ the Pelasgie origiil of a portion of. tli(‘ 
Etruscan jiopulation.®' 


All th(‘se deities are more or less akin to tlicis(i of other aucit'iit 
mythological systems, and what were of native ovigili and what of 
foreign introduction, it is not always easy t(> determine. lUit 
there were; utJiers mure pceiiliaiiy Etruscan. At least if their 
eountorparts are to be found in,' the Creek and Koman myth- 
ology, th(‘y Jiad a wider influence .‘in Etruria, and occupied a 
mure jiroiiiiiieiit jilace in the Etruscan Pantheon. , Such is tlic 
goddess of Ente, who is gemu’ally represented witli wings, sbme- 
tiiiies with a hammer and nail, as if fixing \imilterftbly her decrees 


iiguu's of Vciiiis, tli.'it tlioiu Ciiii he no 
(HicstuJii of the identity. Sojnetiines }.hc 
is icpiescilted with “Atnnis’' (Ad(»iM8), 
or witli “Kliiia” .ind “.Menlo” tllelen 
mill ^Mciielaus), oi amUi “Kliiui ’ .imi 
^“Elsntie” (Helen mid Alevandei). (tci- 
^jbavd, £lt. Spie;;. l.if. Ill, 11a, IJ'7, J’A''. 

■ Tcrtiilliaii (Speet. e. S) sayb tJiis j;oddevN 
'vas eallod .Miiitni. 

* “TlicMii " oieura on two DiiiTow in 
the Cirie^onhii MtiNeum (Vol. II. ]•. 482). 
(u'lliaid siig{'e>ts .a rdlition, and iii one 
<‘asc an identit\, liutween TliesHn and tlie 
Themis of tlio Giceks. (jottli. p. 3a , 
litiusk* Spieff. taf. 78. 

* “Losna” is attached to the figure of 
Di.ina on a niiiinr. Jiltrusk. .Siiieg. taf. 
171; Laiizi, II. tav Vllf. 6. It is donht- 
Icss .1 fill III of Jama. “Lala” is found on 
another niirtor. (jvilmid, Uottbeit. taf. 
IJ 47 . 

* The name “Xethiins” iH*ciira oniji 
iiiiii'or in tlie Grugoiiun Museum (Vol. 
II. p. 482). Gerhard (Gottheit. pp. 2, 
Ih) icgards this as the Latin name, and 
douhta if Neptune weic an Ktiuscan deity, 
tliungli he is said to liavc hceii one of the 
Tenules (Arnoh. jwlv. Nat Jll. 4U; Sen. 


ad|.fiii. ir.^825), but MiiUef (III. 3, 4) 
sjiyl. justljf, if the uanip bo^nbt.Etvui^ciUi, 
tliat i>coplc must have bait a god^of the sea. 

" A four-faced Jaiiiw was worshipped at 
P.ilciii. Serv, ad S.Ti. VII., 607 ; Maeroh. 
Sat. I. 9. iSilvanus was a Tolasgie god, 
who Iiad a eeleltrated shrine at Oitrc. 
Yiig iEii. YIII, UOU ; uf. Liv. II. 7. . 

' Arnoh. loc. eit ; Serv. ad .En. II. 32.*$. 

'* The Diosiuii are not recoi*ded i^sEtrus- 
' ean divinities l>y .uieient writei-s, but they 
aie so froiiiiently <ind distinctly ie]ircse)itcil 
on the imiiuis, that it is impCssihle not to 
leeognise tliein as Ettusean ; indeed, they 
aio often iiieiitioneiT bjl name. Geihaul, 
Gottlieil. pp. 2, 22,w(M5. 

The CaLieiii were tlie great gods of the 
Pelasgie Smuothiaee, and Ceitain ])ius.sag<'-> 
(l)iun. Hal. I. c. 23; Maoioh. Sat IIJ. 
b) which ascribe their w’orsliip to tlio 
Tyn hene.s, or Etruscans, may lofer to tlie 
Pelasgi.' Muller, 111. 3, 10. Hut Taiipiin, 
Jt is said, was initiated into the niysteiiC'' 
• of Samothiaccs Serv. .ul ;En. II. 
Gerliard sees in the three lieads on tlie 
Gat^ of Volteira, and m eertain scenes <iii 
iiurroi-s, the three mysterioiKs deities "t 
Letniios. (Jottheit. p. 13. 
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— an idea bgrrowM by the Honuius ; but inovt* fiO(iUL‘utly with 
a bottle ill one hwid and a .9/////w*in tlic uthcr, witli wliich to 
inscribe her decisiops. She is found with various names 
attached; but the ^^o^>t common are Ims\, and Mean,^ A 
kindred goddosS is frequently introduced in the reliefs on the 
sepulchral urns, as present at the deatli oF some individual, and 
is generally armed with a hammer, a sword, or torcli, tliough 
.sometimes brandishing snakes lifee a Fury. 

What gives most peculiarity to the Etruscan niythoh»gv is the 
doctrine of Genii. The entire system of national dhination, 
called ‘‘tile Etruscan Discipline,” was supposed to have hoeii 
reY(‘Mled by a (>enius, called Tages — a. wondrous hoy witli a 
hoary head tUd wisdom of ago, who sprung from the fresh - 
ploughed funWWS of Tarqiiiiiii.^ But tlic worship of the Lares 
and IVnates, th© household deities who watched over the personal 
and pecuniary interests of indiliduals and families, was tlie most 
prominent feature in the EtiUBCan mythology, whence it w'as 
borrow’od by the Romans.’^ * Thence it w'us alst), in all proha- 
bilit)", that tire Romans ohtained their doctrine of an athuidant 
genius watching over every individual from liis birth — 


QHtal^OOmcH <ini tomporat asti iim, 

who was of the' same sex as the individual, and w as called (Jenius 
^^Ilen male, and Juno when feiiyile. \"et we liiid no positive 
proof of this doctrine nn|ong the Etruscans.' 

Last, hut brought most prominently before tJie vyc in Eti’iiscan 
sepulchral monuments, are the dread powers of the lowvr w'orld. 
Here rale ^Iaxtus and !Mania, the iiifcnial deities of the ]‘ltrns- 
can creed, whose names never occur on the native monuments, 
but are ascertained from Latin wi-iters.'* In fact, in two painted 


* f'oo Voi. I. p. ass. 

' See Vol. J. p. 418 . 

^ Mullor, EtruKk; III. 1, U, 7 ; Ucili.aiil, 
♦"ittlini. il. Ktni.sk. p. I.'), 

* 1 lie (iuiiii or deiiioiiK who .arc iiitiotlucc*! 
"Il Klius»c;iii iiioninuents to indicate a fatal 

aio ficiKT.illy feiiiaJes— at least their 
''fx 111 many instaneos <locs not corrospnnd 
"itli that of the ilcfnnct. For tlfe (jenii 
-'iii'lJiiiionessee Vol. I. pp. aSfi 288. 

Mantus is tlie Ktinscan Dispater. Serv. 
'•d .Till. X. lyy. Fiom him the city 
Aliintua iceeived its name. Mifller (III.' 

thinks that the winficil figure, .armed 
"dll a mallet or sMord, often introi^uced 


on Ktniscan ^epulcliiul unis in I'liaiyrc 
the dwul, i9 MantuH ; though geiicrull^calhMl 
Chariin. (ferliard (Gottlieit, tif. VI 2, :{, 
gives two figuies from inns in the MiistMiiu 
of Volterm, which, being crowned, most 
]HoIiably rcpicsent the King of Shadc'i. 
Thus ifc was iilhO (lc}uctcd in tlie (!am- 
]».au.ii'i toiiih at V'alvi. See ji. IHfl 
this volimic. Wluui two Cliaiontic males 
are introduced into tlie same scene, as 
on tlie \aso illustiatcd in the fiontispiece 
to \'ol. II. of this woik, one may lie 
intended for Mantns, or that which is not 
Chaiuii may lie a Tliaimtos, a personifica- 
tion of De.ith, or its mc^'-eiiger. Muller 
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MAXmS AND MANIA-CIIARL'N. [intkoulltion. 

toiiihs at Conietck and Orvietu, in wliicli these divhiities are de- 
picted, they are desi^niated l>y tlie correspondinf? (h*eek appelln- 
tions of Hades and rersephone. In Loth those instances Mantiis 
is represented seated on a throne, with a wolf-skin on liis liead, 
and a serpent in one hand, or twining round liis sceptre. Manin 
also, in the tomb at Corneto, has her head bristlin** witli snakes.'* 
She was a f(*arfiil deity, who was 2)ropitiated by human sacrilices.' 
Intimately connected witli these divinities was OirAin'x, the great 
conductor of souls, tlie infernal Mercury of the Etruscans, tla* 
cliief minister of ]\Iantus, ^\liose dread image, liideoiis as the 
imagination could conceive, is often introduced on sepulchral 
monuments ; and who, with liis numerous attendant demons and 
I’urics, well illustrates the dark and gloomy character of the 
Etruscan superstition.'^ 

I'he goYCrnimait and religion of a country being ascertained, 
much may be inferred of tlie character of its civilization. AMtli 
such shackles as were imiiosed on it, it Avas impossible for tin* 
Etruscan mind, individually or collectively, to reach the highest 
degree of culture to Avhich society, even in those early ages, 
attained. I’he intellect of l^ltruria, when removed from the 
sciences and arts, and purely practical applications, Avas too much 
absorbed in the mysteries of divination and the juggleries of 
priestcraft. Even art AA^as fettered by conventionalities, imposi'd, 
it seems, by her religious system. Vet tlierc is recorded evidence 
that she possessed a national literature — histories, tragedies,^ 


(III. -I, 9) :i iflitiuii to tlie 

.AIuii«Uis, the pit in the Ooiiiitiun', which 
was iL'gaulod us the muiith of Ouiis, uml 
wiis oreneil thivc days ni the ^uai, for tlic 
souls to step to the ni)i)er w<»rld. A'urr<», 
ap. Muciob, 1. l(i . Fcsl. ii’. Miinduh, 
.AViiideiii Liipideiii. 

Sttj the woodcuts, Vol. I. p. S.")! ; II. 
p.:.s. 

• Rania, is called the mother of the 
Laies (Vsuro, L. L. IX. til ; Miicrol*. T. 7 ; 
Aiiioh. adv. N'at. III. 41), or the mother 
or giandiiiuther of tlie Manes (FestiiH, xnh 
Hoys used annunlly to he otlered tfi 
hei at the festnal uf the Coiiipittilin, till, 
on tlie expulsion of Taniuiniiis Supeibiis, 
the lie.'wls of garlic and po])pies wcie sub- 
stituted. Macrob. Sat. 1. 7. Miiller 
(Kti'usk. HI. 4, 12, 13) thinks she is 
almost blentical with Aeea Laientia, the 
foster-motlier of Romulus, ;i divinity ivho 


wan tuiiisfoii'ed fiom the Ktiu.M-aii into 
the Roman mytJmlogy ; and that slu- 
aiisweis also to the Ijuri or Lai Hilda of tiic 
Romans. Cf. (ieihard, tioitheit. p. u(> 
For the \aiious ileiivations of the name 
suggested hy Roman giammaiians, soo 
Vari(», L. Ji. IX. til; Festus v. Alani.i*. 
Scivius ail .'Kn, I. 143; 111. i>3. Rut it 
the name of this deity he Ftruseaii it i'' 
useless to seek its oiigin in the liiitiii. 

See Vol. II. pp. lUl 193. 

VaiTO, ap. t'eiisorin. XVII. (j. Tob- 
biiis (II. 17) speaks of histories of the 
Etruscan dynasties. Tliere was also an 
historiah of the name of Vegoja, a iiM- 
mont 'of wliose woik i^ extant. Slc 
A luller, IV. 5, 3 . 7, 8. 

* Vaiio (Ling. Lat. V. 6o) mentii'ii'' 
Vol|iius, ^r Vohimniiis, a wiitor of Etui." 
can ti-agedics. 
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jiocms ; besides relif^ioiis and ritual books ; ^ and the Th)nums 
iihcd to send tlieir sons into the laftd of their horeditary foes to 
study its literature and laiiguajife/ just as in later times the “ old 
Cliiistiaiis” of Spain sent their youth to reeeive a knij^litly 
edncjition at the ^foslem courts of (\)rdoba and Gi’anada. 

History, moreover, attests tlie eminenet* of tlie Ktriiscans in 
]iiivif?ation and commerce — for they were for ages “ lords of the 
sea ” '—in military tactics,^* agriculture, medicine, and otlier prac- 


- Tlie Fescenninos. m s(m;;s of raillery, 
\u‘ic Ktriiscaii. See Vol. I. p. mi. The 
Kliusc.in hhtrionta oi iictoiN, daiiccd and 
tlio sound of the douMe-]jiiH.“<. Liv. 
VII. 2. In their religious scnicca also 
tlie Ktiuscaiis sang hymns to the honour 
jit tholr gods or heroes. Dion. Hal. I. c. 
21 ; Sciv. ad .Tin. VIIL 2.S5, Lucretius 
(VI ;iHl) speaks of “Tyrrhcna caiinina” 
on do illation hy lightning. ^lullor, IV* 

r., 1 

‘ The sicied or ritual books of tlie Ktniv. 
I. IMS arc mentioned under many names by 
.iinii'iit wiitci’s — libri Etrnsci — cliartci* 
Ktiiisc.c— soripta Etnisea-Tnsd libelli— 
Ktinscii' diseiplime libri — libri fatales, 
otii, ill's, hanispicinf, fulgurales et toni- 
tiiiales— libri Tagetiei— ssacra Tagetica — 
sii'i.i Acliorontica— libri Acliciontici. Tlie 
aiillmr of the.se sacred uoiks on the 
“ Ktruscan Di.scipliiie,” was supposed t^o be 
T.igcs The names of Tanpiitiu.s, eicciiia^ 
Vipiil.i, Libco, Ui'goe, Umbriciiis, aic given 
as \vi iters on these subjeets, probabl;^ coin- 
nientatois on T.igc* 

‘ Liv. IX. 'M\ : Cieero, de Di\in. I. 4] ; 
V.il. Mav. I. I, ]. 

■’ Diod. Sic V. ]»p. 29.1, ;{()(), :nH ; 
Stiaho, V. p. 222. They rivalled the 
VliM TiK i.ms in ontcr|irise, founding colonies 
in the isl;md.s of the Tynhene Sea, and 
even on the coast of Si»aiij, Mlicre Tarraco, 
now T.iiiagona (in ■wliosc name we roeog- 
iiisc that of Taichoii), ajijiears to ha\e 
hceii one of their settlemimts(Ausoii, Kpist. 
XXI\. S8)— a tradition confirmed hy its 
am lent foilifi<.ation.s. Muller, Ktrusk. I. 

; Abeken, Mittelitalien, p. 129. Xay, 
the Ltiuscans would fain have rtiloniscil 
the f:ir “ isUnd nt the blest,” in the 
Atlantic Ocean, probahly Matleira or one 
«'f the Canaries, had not the t'aithaginians 
"pposed them. Diod, Sie. V. pf ;j00. It 
".IS this mutual sjurit of maritime eii\er- 
I'lisc that led to a treaty hetween Carthage 


and Efcuiria, which piohahly defined the 
limits ot each ia‘o]»lc’s coinmeice Viistot 
l*olit HI. 9. The n.ival gieatness of 
Eti 111 la is symbolised on hc-i coins, a com- 
mon device on whuli is the piow' of a shij), 
-- cojiied on those of early Eome long before 
that city had a fleet or had achieve<l a naval 
tiiniiildi. Ovid (Rtst. J. 229) assigns a 
\eiy dirteient oiigin to the piow' on Koniaii 
• oiiis, blit ho lel.ites the \uli;.‘ir tradition. 

Of the relations of Kliuna with Kgvpt in 
voiy e.u Iv times her .scimlchies liav e yielded 
ahnndant juoofs. Jhit these lelations were 
not alwajs eonimeici.il, oi of a fiiendiy 
ihai.u'ter. It is iccoidcd in liieioglyphics 
on the great temple of X.ii nak, that as eaily 
.IS the foiuteentli century ».c the Klius- 
caiis (Tourshas) invaded Egyi»t, occupied a 
portion of it, and even tlire.itcned Meni]»his, 
blit iKjing defeated by MeiiepUli I. of the 
Ninetecutli Dynasty, 712 of them were 
.slam, and 890 hands were cut off hy the 
Egyjilians. Dc Doiige, IJeviie Aich. ]S»i7, 
pp. .'lj-4.1 ; SO -10.3. That Ktiiiria had 
coiuinereial relations with tlie far Kasf, 
wdictlier direct or indirect we eaiiiiot say, 
is proved by the di.scoveiy in a tomb at 
Viilii of a Bhell engraved with very archaic 
winged figures, which .shell Jum been pio- 
iimraced by eonclinlogi.sts to be of a sjiecies 
found only in the lemote Indian .seas, asd 
chiefly in the waters of Japan. Hulk Inst. 
1848, p. 59. It is evident that Etruria 
had .also an e\tcii&i\e commcive by land, 
for bionses which are recognized as Etruscan 
Jiaveliecii found in many countries iioith of 
the Alfs. See p. lx\iii. ii. .3. 

The military tactics of tiic Ktrusciiis 
were eelehinted. Diodor. V. p. 810. They 
fought in phalanx, and from them tlie 
Romans dciivcd this their e.ailiest mili- 
tary arrangement. Diod. Sic. XXIII. 1. 
Kxcerj). Mai ; Atheii. VI. p. 278 ; cf. 
Liv. Vm. 8. Tlieir large fircular shields 
W'ere also adopted hy the Romans. Diod. 
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tical sciences ; " abovi' all in astronomy, wliich was bronfj(ht bv 
them to such perfection, tlint* they seem to have arrived at a v(‘i v 
close approximation to the true di^nsion of time, and to have fixt d 
the tropical year at precisely 365 days, 5 hours, 40 minutes.” 

If we measure litruria 1)3" the standard of her own day, we must 
ascribe to her a hij^li de^^ree of civilization — second only to that 
of Greece. It ditiered indeed, as the civilization of a country 
under despotic rule will always differ from that of a free people. 
It resided in the mass rather than in ihe individual ; it was tlic 
result of a set system, not of 2)ersonal energy and excellence ; its 
tendency as stationary rather than jn-ogressive ; its object wms 
to inijirove the material condition t)f the jicople, and to ministci- 
to luxuiy, rather than to advance and elevate the nobler faculties 
of human nature. In all this it assimilated to the civilization of 
the blast, and of the Aztecs and Peruvians. It had not the earnest 
germ of develo])ment, the intense vitality which existed in Greece; 
it could nev(‘r have i)i’oduced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a 'IhucA- 
dides, or a Pericles. Yet while inferior to her illustrious coii- 
temporaiy in intellectual vigour and eminence, Etruria was in 
advance of her in her social condition and in certain respects in 
physical civilization, or that state in which the arts and sciences 
are njade to minister to comfort and luxuiy. The health and 
cleanliness of her to amis were insured by a system of sewerage, 
vestiges of Avhich nny be seen on maiy Etruscan sites; and tlie 
Cloaca Maxima will bo a memoriil to all time of the attention 
paid by the Etruscans to drainage. Yet this is said to have b(‘en 


SiL’. loc. fit. Anotlier account, MliicU Nic- 
nulii (FII. 1). 1)9) (Jills in q\icsli()ii, a'*ciil)cs 
tlie 01 Infill of the I’oiiian armour and 
u'c<ipons to tlie Sainnites. Sallust, Catil. 51. 
The lloiniins proh.'ihly horiowcd tlie helmet 
from the Etiuscjins, as well as the Avord 
for it— Isiil. Ong. XVIII. 14. An 
interesting specimen of an Ktiuscan helmet, 
with Ji (rreck insciiption, showing it to he 
of the spoils taken from the Kti luscans hy 
Hiero of Syracuse, is iireservcd in the 
liritish Mnsenm. ( 

^ YMigil (Georg If. 533) tells us that 
to agiiculture Etruria ow^ed her great- 
ness sic fortis Etruria crevit.” 

The skill of the Etruscans as physicians is 
celel»rated by iEschyliis, a]). Tlicophrast. 
Hist. Plant. IX. 15 ; ami Mart. Capclla, 
de Gcomet. VT. Their acquaintance with 
the vegetable world i.s recorded by Dio- 


doius V. p. 3n). cf. riin. aXiv. }•:. 

Tt must luiA'c been AAith the jiid of srK'iue 
that they woic enabled to biing down 
lightning from hejiveii ; tlioiigh the ]»llu.st^ 
niJide the people believe it w.is by ji'ligioii'* 
rites. Thus Porsen.i is said to have bi ought 
down thunderbolts by in vocation. I’liii. 
11. 54. And though Numa is said to liaAo 
exercised the same power, Avhicli jiroAcl 
fatal to Tillius Hostiiius, it Avas proliubh 
deriA'edfnnn Etniria. Plut. Xuina; Ovul 
Past. III. :m; Plin. loc. eit. ; XXVJII. 4 
" Tliis is Niebuhr’s oiunion (I. p. 279). 
The ancient Aztecs of Mexico, and the 
Muyscas of South America, before tlieu 
intercourse with Euioiie, had arriA’^ed Jit 
a still nearer approach to trutli in thou 
computatiim of time. Prescott's Me.\i('<\ 
I. 98, cl scq. ; Conquest of Peru, I. l* 
117. 
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iK'f.lected by tlio ( riveks.® In her internal (^omniuiiicjition Mtniria 
also hiT iulvaiice in material eivilization. Few extant 

i(‘inains ot* paved ways, it is true, can be i>ronounced Ftrusean, 
but in the iieiji’bbourliood of most of liei* cities are..ti’aces of i‘ot\ds 
l ilt in flic rocks, sometimes flanked with tombs, or oven marked 
witli inscriptions, detoriniiiing their antiipiity : and <^^‘nerally 
liaviii^ \V!iter-('haiinels or gutters to keej) them dry and clean.' 
'I’hc Etruscans were also skilled in controlling tlie iiijurioiis 
processes of nature. Tliey drained lakes by cutting tunni'ls 
tlirougli tlie lieart of mountains, and they diverted the course of 
ri\ers, to reclaim low and marshy ground, just as the \"al di 
('liiana has been rescued in our own tim(‘s.' And these grand 
works art' not only still extant, but some are even eniiuent as 
evi'i*, after the lapse of so many centuries. 

I’liat the Etruscans were eminently skilled in tunnelling, 
excavating, and giving form and beauty to shapeless rocks, and 
lor iis(*ful purposes, is a fact impressed on the mind of every 
one who visits the laud, 'i’heir tombs were all subterranean, 
and, with few exceptions, hewn in tlie rock, after the manner of 
llie Egyptians and other petiph* of the East. Fn truth, in no 


' Sti.ilio, V. v ’iarj. StoilHJ mj-i that 
n.c (rmeks, in fouiKlin;; their citic.N, con- 
'1 It'iOil iniuci]i.illy t!ic strength iiinl 'teantv 
"I 'iL(‘, till' aJvuiil.igcs (if jMirts, ami the 
futility (if the Mill , wheica.s llio Uoiiiaus 
I'lnl must attciitiiin to what the otliois' 
t(.'(] — paAi'il loaiK'., aqiicilucts, ami 
1111)1111(111 sfjwcrs. Tills (listiiictioii the llo- 
iii iii'^. 111 all inolialiility, owl* to the Ktius- 
i.oi'. llnwcvcr, it IS (‘citaiii that vt'stijjo's 
(it MiTiiliiits ami spwers aie extant in many 
■ it.i' of Git'L'iT, Ihoii^rh (111 a scale iiifeiioi, 
it i> .'^aid, to thiiso of liome. I^Inrc, Tour 
111 (fK’Cic, If. ]i. 17 . At Syracuse the 
. 111 ' I'Jit (iirolv ai[UO(lu(t which trausvei'^es 
Inniiuhe still suiijilicR the iiKMleiu town 
with water Thcie are leinaiiiH of anemiit 
Oii'ek roaiU', Loth in Greece ami her colo- 
nics III It.ih, Sieily, Afzica, ami Asia Minor, 
‘ The ]l<iiiian.s are said tohaxo been iii- 
'Ichted to the (^irthagiiiiaii.s for their paved 
fi'tds. Isidor. Orig. XV. 10 ; ef. Serv, ad 
All [ Hut from tlie little interemn-so 

lli(' Koinans maintained ivitli tliat ]M'ople in 
^‘.nl\ times, it scema more probable that 
thi'v dciixcd thi.s art from the Kti Li.scaiiK, 
who Mere their great preceptors in all wi^rks 
'•f puhlic utility. There is no positive e>i- 
d(‘uce of this ; hut it ia the opinion now' 


gcnei.iIK eiiteilaiiu'd. Mii.ili (Ant I’(i[i. 
ltd, r p ir»if; If. p .‘JflD ludcc'd maiii- 
Liins that tliere aic icmains of Khnsi’.iii 
poed roads still ext. lilt, such as th.it fiom 
Cci'ic to Veil, .iml tlicnce to (\ipent, mn- 
stnicted before tlie (ioiiiiiiation of tin' 
J{oiii.ins, 

" Sm h i.s the iiitci pictatioii jniL bv Xic- 
liulir (f. p. Ili’i) on IMiii. Ilf. 20.^ Oinni.i 
ea fluiiiina, fossiMpie, piiiiii a S.iui.fci cic 
Thiisci . ege.sto .minis im])etii iici ti.ins- 
veisuiii 111 Atii.moniiii ]ialndes. Nielnilir 
declares the channels by wdiicli the Po still 
discharges itself, to l»e the work of the 
Etiuscana. And iii the tciiitory of Pci ugA. 
and in Siilnirlncaihm Tuscia, me t Aces of 
many lakes diained by the Ktniacan.s, ami 
now diied up ; “tlie tuimel.s are unknown 
.iml never cleared out, hut atill win-k.” 
The Jiliui.ss;iiy of Allraiio, wliich theie k 
every reason to regard a.s an Ktrnsc.m 
work, Is a tiiiirnphant incinonal of tl.«ii 
skill in such operations. In such umler- 
taking^ tlic Etniscana were rivalled by tlie 
Greeks of Ikeotia, who in early, probably 
lierorc tinie.s, constructed kntnbotln'a to 
dr-ain the lake Copais, and convey the super- 
ahundaut waters of the Cepliis.siis into the 
Euiipus. 
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point is llio oriental cluiracter of tlie Ktruscnns more obviously 
marked than in their scptdchres; and modern researches are 
dail^' hrin^in^^ to li«;ht fresh smalogies to the tombs of Lycia, 
Jdirygia, F^ydia, or Kgyjit, 

In pliysical comfort and luxury the Ktruscaiis cannot have 
been suipassi'd by any contemporary nation. Wlioever visits tin* 
Gregorian ]\Inseuni of the A'atican, or that of Signor Aiigusto 
Castellani at Homo, will have abundant proofs of this. Aluch of 
it is doubtless owing to their extensive commerce, wliich was their 
])ride for ages. In their social condition tiny were in advance of 
the Gri‘(‘ks, particularly in one point, which is an important test 
of civilization. In Athens, woman trod not by the side of man 
as his companion and helpmate, but followed as his slave ; the 
treatment of the sex, even in the days of IVriclcs, was what 
would now be called oriental. ]lut in Etruria, woman was 
honoured and resiiectcd ; she took her place at the board by her 
husbamrs side, A\hich she was never iierniitted to do at Athens ; " 
she was educated and accomplished, and sometimes even in- 
structed in the mysteries of divination ; ^ lier children assunieil 
her name as well as their father’s ; ^ and her grave was honoured 
with even more splendour than that of her lord. It is not easy 
to say to what Etruria o^^ed this superiority. Hut whatever its 
cause, it was a fact which tended greatly to humanize her, and, 
through her, to civili/c Italy— a fact of which Home reaped tlie 
benefit by imitating her example. • 

^Vv have now to consider the ails of the lUruscans, from the 
remains of which we gather our chief knowledge of this people, 
’rhai which is most peculiarly their own, and has partaken least 
of foreign influence, is their 


AinirnT.cTrnE, 


From history we leiim very little of this art among them. 
■\\'e huow that they were the chief architects of early Kosne, 
that they built the gi'eat temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, mui 
ooustrueted tlje Cloaca Maxima," and that Rome, whenever she 


® See Vol. 1. i». aiijl. 

^ Two illiistooiis e\aiii]iloK of tins ure 
T.iniiquil, till* vifo nt Tanimniiis Triscus, 
ami the nyin)i)i See Vol. I. p. 478; 

cf. If. rr. Itia. Tanatmil is also said tt» 
ha\e ItccM dccjily \i’rM>d in inatlieiiiatics 
ami medicine (Schtil. nd Jinen. .Sat. VJ. 


jidn ; Wst. r. Tiadia). Yet she was an 
iiidiistriuiis lioiisc-wifc, a great siiinnci* of 
m(k)I (riin. VIII. 74; Fest. r. Gaia 
Cweilia), and an i.xcellent helurnato to her 
huslKind.* Suidas, t*. Aeuatos. 

^ See Yol. I. 100. 

« Liv. I. or,. 
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would raise my public building, sent to Etruria for artificers. 
But of tlie peculiarities of Etruscan architecture wo know from 
liistory little more than A'itruvius tells us of the plan and pro- 
poi-tions of a temple in the Tuscan style.® We know too tliat 
J^ltruscan houses had fretiueutly porticoes,' and a coiii’t, called 
atrium or cancdiiim, witliin tliem, so arranged tliat the water 
from the roof fell into a tank in the centre — a plan adopted by 
the Homans.” Unfortunately, not a vestige of an Etruscan 
temple, beyond some doubtful foundations, is now extant, to 
compare with Vitruvius’ description ; yet numerous models of 
temples and houses are to be seen in Etruscan tombs, either 
hewn from the rock, or sculptured on sepulchral monuments ; 
and there is no lack of materials whence to learn the propor- 
tions, style, and decorations of the former, and the arrange- 
ments, conveniences, and furniture of the hitter. In truth 
Mtruria presents abundant fooil to the iiKpiiring architect ; and 
he uho would make the tour of Iier ancient cities and ceme- 
teries, might add much to our knowledge of the early archi- 
tecture of Italy. He would learn that the arcliitecture of the 
Etruscans bore sometimes a close afiinity to tliat of Egypt, 
sometimes to that of ( rreece or Home, but had often remarkable 
nntive peculiarities. He u ould learn, also, beyond what 'Nltruvius 
tolls him of the practice of the Etruscans to decorate the pedi- 
ments of their temjdes with figures of clay or of bronze gilt,^ 
that they must also have been adorned internally with paintings 
and relicts, and that the whole, both within and without, must 
have glowed with colour, according to the polychrome system 
set forth in the tombs and sepulchral monuments. 


'• Vitrnv. IV. r. MulliT (IV. 2, 3) 
Hi inks Vitruvliiii took Iiis rules of ;iii 
Ktriisc.in teiniilu fmm th.it of Cere.s in 
the Circus Maximus, dcdieateil in the je.ir 
of Rome 2t)l. It is still ilisimteil whether 
the so-called Tuscan older is an invention 
of the Etruseans, or a mere variety of the 
Doric. For notiocs of the hltruscan tcmi»Ie, 
see Muller, Etru.sk. 111. 6 ; IV. 2, .‘I— 5 ; 
liij'hiraini, Mon. Etins. IV. jip. 1 — .51 ; 
Aheken, Mittelitalien, pp. 202 — 233. 
C.anin.i, Etruri.a Marittima, II., p. 153 
- 102 . 

“ Diodor. Sic. V. p. 316. 

Vitrnv. VI. 3 ; Vari-o, h. L. V. 161 ; 
l^cstus, V. Atrium ; Serv. ad Ain. 1. 73(K 
* The reason why no Etniscan temides 
•■«'o Htandinj;, wliue so many of Egypt, 
VOL. r. 


(Ireece, and Rome arc yet extant, seems 
to be that they were eon.striicteil principally 
of woofl, whieli may he learnt from Vitru- 
vius (IV. 7), who represents the epUtijllfi, 
as of wood, and the interooliimniatidns on 
that account iimcli wider thiun in temples 
of the Gieek onlcrs. Something may also 
be learned from the analogy of the tombs, 
whose ceilings are generally cut into the 
form of beams and rafters, or into enfl'ens 
^lacumma—As in the Pantheon. CaniiJli 
(Et. Mar# 11. p. 152) accounts for this use 
of tv'ooj in Etruscan temples by the want of 
stone of sufficient strength to fonaeptstj/fh ; 
but this objection is applicable only to tlic 
tiifo in the southern part of the land, and 
in the neighbonrhood of Chiiisi. 

* Vitruv. III. 3. 
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CITY WALLS AND OATIOS. 

4 

Tho reniuiiis of Etrascan aivliitecture yet extant are found 
in the walls and gates of cities, in sewers, bridges, vaults, and 
tombs. 

Nothing gives ii more exulted idea ot llio power and grandeur 
of this ancient people than the walls ot their cities." Ihesc 
enormous piles of masonry, unct'inented, yet so solid as to have 
withstood lor tlirec thousand years tln^ destroying hand ot man, 
tlie tempests, tho earth(piakt‘s, the in\isil)lc yet more destructive 
jiovver of atmospherics action, seem destined to endure to the end 
of time ; yet often show a beauty, a perfection of workmanship, 
that has never lieeii surpassed. The sInIo of masonry differs in 
the two gi'oat divisions of tlic land, and is determined in part 
by the nature of the local materials. In the northern district, 
wliere the rock is dilliciilt to be h(‘wn, being limestone, hard 
sandstone, or travertine, tlie walls an- comi)osed of huge blocks, 
rectangular in general, but of \arious sizes, and irregular 
arrangement, according as the inasses of rock were hewn or 
split from the cpiarry; and in some instances small pieces are 
inserted in tho interstices of the larger blocks. There are also a 
few instances of tlie irregular, pfdygona] style, as in the so-called 
<Jyelop(‘an cities of Latium and Sahina. Tn the soiithei’ii district 
the masonry is less massive and very regular, being isodomoUf 
composed of parallelepiped blocks of tiifo or oth(‘r volcanic rock, 
which admits of being easily worked. ’’ 

In tlie earliest fortiti cations tlm gates w^ere square-headed, 


- Tlieiu w.is .1 ti.nlitioii, iccordetl l»y 
Dionysius (I. <>. :{()), tlnit tlie Tyiilieni 
v\('if tlio fiiNt Mho i.iiNcd foitichses in Italy, 
.Hill tliat Ihoiifo they icrt‘i\ oil llicir name. 
<’f. in L^coph. 717 . 

The niasoniy most coniiiioii in tllI‘^ 
district is that to whiidi I lia^o .ii»i»hcd tlie 
naiiio desciihcd VoJ. I. i»p. (J.*), 

SO. Jn inccLsn lenient the liloeks of this 
iiiasomy yunerally ennespond with the 
ancient Ihtiii.vn fool and modern Tusc.in 
hntcuo. Sec Vol. I., p. rJO ; IT. p. a;3J). 

Tho iieculiar ccrcinoiiics A\hiL’li the 
Itomans ol»ser\cd in founding thch* cities, 
;i^id mIiicIi Meic oltscned in the ca&o of 
Rome itself, they recei\ed fioni the Etiuss- 
<ans, Mitli whom this was a veiy saircd 
litc. A d.ay was chosen that was jiio- 
iioiniccd auspicious hy the augiiix. The 
founder, h.unig yoked a hull and cow to a 
l.ia/en plough, the laill outside, the eow 
vMthiii, i»long}icd a deep furrow round the 


lutiMidc'l I ity, Avhile liis followers turned 
.ill the (hills iiiMard to the city. The 
iid^c thus laised marked the line of the 
iiituic w.ilK, and tho furnw that of tho 
fo-^M* Wheievcr the site of a gate was 
iiMchod, the ]>longli was lifted fioni the 
earth, and i. lined over the proposed road- 
w.iy, loi the walls weic deemed to he 
eonsccuiUd hy tJio oereiiiony of ploughing, 
.Old h.id not the g.itew'ays been omitted, 
tlieie I mild luiAc been no cntiunccs into 
the Mt\. On eitlier side of tlic walls a 
spaie called the itomn riinn was also marked 
out, whitli was ever after sacred from the 
plough, and fiom habitation. Virgil (iEn. 
V. 7.’).>; Sciv. in loe.) represents jEneas as 
founding a lity according to the same rite. 
Fill autlimities, sec Vol. II. ji, 228, n. 9 : 
to which add, Dio Ca.s,s. Evcei’p. J^Iui, II. 
1«. 027 ; £eiv. ad .$n. V. 755 ; Isid. Grig. 
XV. 2. 
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spiiimcd by lintels of stone or wood, and the iirc li, wlieii found 
ill eoniieotion with such masonry, must be considered of sub- 
se(iuent construction. J3ut in walls of later date the gates were 
arched on the jierfect cuneifonii system, tlie massive voussoirs 
holding togetlier without cement. Indeed tliere is alaindant 
eviilence in the architectural remains of lltruria tliat the ])erfcct 
ai’ch was known and practised in that land at a veiy early period ; 
and that the Homans, who have long enjoyed tJie credit of its 
invention, derived it from the Ktriis<'ans, is now set heyond a 
doubt. 

That the world is indebted to Ktruria h)r tlie discovery of the 
])riiiciple of the arch, would be diliicult of jirijof. The cxisteiici; 
of arches among the tombs of T’lit‘bes and in the pyramids of 
Nul)ia on the one hand,*" and in a bridge in Laconia and a gate- 
Avay in Acarnania on the other,’ raises two rivals to contest the 
honour of originalit}’’ with Ktruria; and a third may perhaps he 
found in Assyria, if ^Ir. Taiyard’s views of the date i»f the nionu- 
nu‘nts at Nimroud be correct. But whichever of these leading 
nations of antirpiity may have discovered the i)rinciple, there can 
he no doubt that it was the Ktrusvans ^^ho tirst practised it in 
Italy; and, considering the inventive turn of this p(‘o])le and 
their acknowledged skill in arcliitectun*, it is probable that the 
]>riiiciple of cuneiform susteiitation vas w«>rked out by tln'in, 
vliether prior or subsequently to its discovery in Lgypt, Greece, 


' Sir (i. WilkiiiMin IT. 

in*. ISO, ‘JIS) speaKs nf souio toiulis 
\ iiiltc<] with .siiii-diicd hiifk.s, which aic 
hy the liiriogl^lihic iii.S( riiitions 
they hear, to ho Ji>- old as li540 ^eais I5. o. 
h’oi two tomhs with stoiio audios, one at 
IliG foot of tlio I’yraniids, tho other at 
Sakk.ira, he docs not (d.iim an aiiti«|nity 
higliei than diKI years hofou; oiir era (op. 

‘ it. I. lip. :Jj 7, ;hjS), or a iieiiod ahout 
u)e\al witli the Cloaca Maxinia. This, T 
hcheu*, is also the antiquity Ldaiined hy 
Mr. Laynrd for the Assjiiaii audios he h.is 
disn)>cie«l. Mr. Watheii, a profession.il 
antlioiity, who speaks from (‘aiefiil exam- 
in.ilKin, while admitting that the tomb at 
tlie loot of the Pyramid.^ proseiitc an in- 
stance of a perfect aridi, declares that in 
• li.atof tiikkara, and in the earlier tomhs 
icfeiied to hy Wilkinson, the supposed 
vaulting is a mere lining to the i^iof of the 
loinh, holloweil in a friahle rock, and ioes 
iiiit hold together on the w'cdgc-piineiide. 


Ancient Kgvph !>• -’^d. IIis testimony is 
coiitiiincd l)\ othci anhitcits who h.ive 
assuied me, fioni pciMm.il iiisjiectioii. tli.it 
these Aeiy .iin-ient .indies aie .ippaieiit 
meud}, not le.il. There is .is ^\et no ev idem o 
to 2'iovc the aich iiiui h e.iiliei than si\ ceii- 
tniies hef<»io L'hiist. 

■* The I'lidgo lefeiiod to is th.lt of 
Xeiokanqin, jii the nL'igJihoiiiliood of 
.'^jMita, discoveied hy l)i'. Koss of Athens. 
It is on the tine .mdi-jiniiciple, and siu- 
uninded h> polvgoii.il m isoiiiy (Aim. Just. 
18 IS, ]i. 14iJ , AIoii. Inst. II. t.iv. o7) ; hut 
it h.is I toon j)ii»m)iinced to he of late d.itc 
and Kimi.iii •■onsti nctioii. The gateway is .i 
l»osteiu ill the • ity of (Kniadio, whose walls 
.lie .ilso of ]iol)giiiial inasojiiy. Indeed, 
this city is icmaikahle for c\hihitiiig in its 
sevei.ll g.ites the progress fioin the flat 
lintel to the jierfed audi. See Vol. IT. p. 
•J.io, n *J. Theie are also some perfect 
all hex ill the jiolygonal walls of (lamanda, 
iri^he Cihyiatjs, in Asia Minui. 
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or Assyrirt it is impossible to (letormiiie.^' As in those countries, 
there are here also extant instances of pseudo-vaults, prior to the 
invention of the arcli, formed by the {’radual convergence of 
blocks laid in Jiori/ontal courses. These structures must be of 
very remote date, probably before tlic foundation of Koine.' 

♦ 

Tombs. 

Arclucology lias been called “the science of sepulchres.’^ 
Those of Etruria are verily the fount whence we draw our chief 
knowledge of the civilization and arts of this wonderful people. 
So much will be said on this subject in the course of this work, 
that it is not necessary here to say much of tlie Sepulchres of the 
Etruscans. Kiit it may be well to point out a few' of their 
characteristics. A leading feature is, that they are alwa3’S subter- 
ranean, being frequently hollowed in the living rock, either be- 
neath the surface of the ground, or in the face of a clift', or at the 
foot of a cliff, w'liich was shaped by the chisel into a monument, 
and inscribed with an epitaph."^ Where the rock w'ould not 


® Tlic cai licit Jinlu'd .stinrtuie iiiuii- 
tnniud ill liiitoiy, iiiul now evt.int, n tin* 
OloHfii Maxima (onsti noted bv Taiamniui 
preens (Liv. T. 38 ; Plin. XXX VL 21)- 

llllUsi Ihc Miult (if tlio uriK'! ])llsini ot till* 
Manleitinc lie really that aiouhcd l»v Livy 
(1. 3J) to Aliens Miitius, which is \civ 
douhtfiil — and it dates fiom the middle of 
the wvoinl centiin of Koine, or .ihont si\ 
hundicd ye.iis hcfoic (’hiist. Hnw much 
caihci the piiiKijile of the .in li may luue 
hcen discovered, it ii iiniioihihlo to siy ; 
hut the perfection of th? I'lo.ici Mumid.i 
might lead iii to .siippoic a long pieviou', 
ac(iuaint.incc mUIi this inode nf (■oiistniction. 
C.niiiu (line Antic.i, p. GG) lefus the lint 
ns* of the tine aieli in Italy to the leigii of 
T.iiipilnius Priscus (GIG— 57S, to 

A\hich (onclnsion he ariivcs fioni a tom- 
paiiM)n of the Cloaca Mith the Tnlliannin ; 
and he think.s that Taiqiiiii niiiht ha\e 
hiought tlm lno^^ ledge of it truin Tciitpiinii, 
anj^ that it vas intmduced theie fiom 
Lonnih hvhis father Demaratus; but for 
this there ii no authontN in •mcieiit writeis. 

' The moit 'emaikahle instances of 
pseiido-vanlts in Ktrniia aic the llcgulini. 
(ralassi tomb at Cervetii, the Uiotta Sei- 
Kuidi near Cortona, and the H'lmlchreslatidy 
opened h\ Signoi Maiidni hcneith Uivieto 


A tomb of siniilai coustiiiction lias been 
found at Ciinim. 

The only tomb of jinrcly Homan til^('^ 
that I lemembor to resemble the Ktinsi'.in 
IS that of the Xasoncs, on the Via Flaminia, 
a few miles from Koine. Karlytomhs of 
Ktniscan ch.iiacter, however, are found in 
Litium, Sabina, and other parts of Centr.il 
Italy, and notably at Ardca of the Kutiili. 
Xoel des Vcrg3is, Ktrnrie, I. pp. 18.^-8. So 
oecasionali> also oii Greek sites. Bnt of 
all the ancient sepulchies I have seen out 
of Italy, those of U}reno bear the elo-icst. 
lesciiiblunce to the Ktrusean, making allow- 
mice for tlie difference in the style of ait. 
Ill that most icmaikahle and aboiindiii!; 
txieek iR'ciopolis are streets of tomlo 
e.mcd ill the cliffs, resembling temples oi 
bouse*,, with arelmic Doiie or Ionic 
fa^j'ades, and Leaiing Greek insciiptions. 
or else built up in the form of small 
temples on the surface of the plain. Tbe 
city, foi ages desolate, is surrounded by 
the hong's of the dead, which have long 
survived the Iiahitationsif the living. It 
has always stiuck me with siu'prise that 
at Cyiene, next door as it were to Egyjifc, 
theie shoit|d be little or nothing of Egyi>tiaii 
ait tn the sculptured architecture of the 
tomhs, while that style is a prominent 
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rc'iidil}" admit ot such excavation, or wlierc the soil was loose and 
frinble, the tomb was sometimes a mere jiit, or ^^as constructed 
A\ith masonry more or less rude, and lioaped over with eartli into 
the form oi a tumulus. There is nothing in all Etruria like some 
(ireok and most Homan sepulchres, built up above the surface of 
the ground; unless, indeed, the tombs disinterred by Signor 
Maiicini beneath Orvieto were originally left uncovered ^\ith 
earth. The object of the Etruscans seems generally to have been 
to conceal their tombs rather than to display them, in which 
they differed from the Homans.**^ 

Another characteristic of Etruscan tombs, which distinguishes 
them from the Homan, and allies them intimately with those of 
pt and Asia Minor, is that 
lluy frequently show an imi- 
tation, more or less obvious, 
of the abodes of the living. 

SoiiK' display this analogy in 
their (‘xtcrior; others in their 
interior; a few in both. Some 
liave more resemblance to 
temples, and may bo the 
sepulchres of augurs or arus- 
])ices, or of families in which 
tin* sacerdotal office was here- 
ditary. Yet it must be con- * 
fessed that the analogy sug- 
gested by the external monu- 
ment is often belied by the sepulclire it covers or contains, as is 
the case with the tumuli of Corneto and Cervetri, which, exter- 
nally at least, resemble the huts of the ancient Phrygians,^ 3’et 



» li.'iifiLtciistic (»f the rock-hewn nuninnieiits 
of Ndii Ilia, Csistel iVAsso, anti Sovana. 

^ et tlioy often iihicetl s^teUti or vippi over 
tliiir tindcrgrouinl scimlchres, in tlie shiipe 
oi foliiuins, allies, iiinc-concs, slabs, lions, 
"I siiliinxes. Tlie strong rcsemblaiice the 
scimliliial filubs, with reliefs of ineii and 
•wiiiiials, found iit|La Certosa, near^Jologna, 
I'car to those whicli marked ttie sites of 
Tiio 103'al tombs at Myccino (see the wowt- 
' uts at pii. 5 * 2 , 81 , 8(1, U 3 , of Schlieiiianns 
MjdciiH*), is ivorthy of notice. * 

htiuscun tombs, like tlie Greek *and 
11‘JiiKin, .ire occasionally found by tlie w.iy- 


sidc, ic.d inomiiiicnts— //lo/i/iyoyi^f-^-warn- 
iiig.sand adinonitioiis to tlie living. Vario, 
Ling. Lat. VI. 4r». 

^ Vitniv. TI. 1, Ti. I liavc ]toiiilcd out 
this aiulogy at p. 278 of this xolunic, yet 
1 doulit if it be iiioie tliaii accidental, for 
thetnninlus is a natural form of sepulclifc, 
At liidi would suggest itself to any people in 
any jiait of the w orld in an early stage of 
cultiiie, fioni the facility of its construction. 
Ill a rude st.ate of society, the body uoiiKl 
be laid on the giound, or witliin it, and 
eai-th would be piled oxer it, both to pro- 
tect it lioin uild be.ist'<, and to iiiaik the 
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cover tombs geiicrallv of quadrangular form. The idea of repre- 
senting the abodes of llu* living in tlie receptacles for the dead, 
which is quite oriental, ^\as not, however, confined to the Ktrus- 
cans among the early people of Italy, as is proved by tlie singular 
cinerary urns found in the necropolis of Alba Longa, which arc 
obvious imitations of rude huts formed of boughs and covered 
with skills,^ as shown in the woodcut on the preceding page. 
There can la* no doubt that the paintings on the walls of 
Ktruscan tombs show the style, though perhaps not the exact sub- 
jects, of the internal <li‘corations of their houses. The ceilings are 
often carved to imitate beams and rafters, or adorned with cotters, 
and the walls with panelling — couehes and stools siirrouiid the 
chambers — weapons and other furniture are sus2)eiided from the 
walls — and easj' arm-chairs, with foot-sto(ds attached, all hewn 
from the living rock, are found in the subterranean houses of 
tlu‘se Etruscan ‘^cities of the dead.^' T’he analogy to houses in 
such instances has been truly said to hold in everything but tin* 
light of day. In this respect, Etruscan tombs have a 2)eciiliar 
interest and value, as illustrative of the 2 >hin, arrangements, and 
decorations, external and internal, of Etruscan houses : of which, 
as time has left us no trace, and history no definite descri2)tion, 
we must gather what information w e may from analogical sources. 
In the teiiqdcs and houses of Etruria, be it remembered, we view' 
those of early Home, ere she liad sat at the feet of her more 
acconqdished 2)recc2)tor, Greece. * 


rJ.ASTK’ A UTS. 

Of tbe 2 dastic and 2>ictorial arts of the Etruscans it is not 
easy to treat, botb on account of the vast extent of the subject, 
and because it demands an intimate acquaintance w’ith ancient 
ait ip general, such as can be acquired only by years of study 
and experience, and by the careful com 2 >arison of numerous 


site of ith iiitoimcnl, aii.l the iiioie illiis- 
tnousthe clca.l, the luftiei, s.ifei, ami inoie 
lonspieuoua vouhl l,c tlie luoiiml. I eci- 
tafhly cannot accept Mi. T.iyJor’s tlicoiy 
(“Etiuscan Rc^eaiches,” p. 42) that tlic'.e 
sf'Pulclnal inouml'j arc intentional iimt.i- 
lion«* of tents, ami that the ni.is„ni.v cn- 
< lu-ling theii- ha&o \ias in itself uscle.s.^ ami 
thcrcfoie evidently a mere sniviv.il of the 
rnstoni of siimmmlinij tent.s iMth heavy 
.stones to keep down the .skins with wlinii 


they Mcie covered. For no tiininliis in 
Etrmia has yet been fouml to eontaiu a 
conic.il or licl]-.sliai>ed chainhor, correspond- 
ing vMtl^ita external form ; and the KpTjiris 
01 pwlimn of masonry, with which many, 
if not all, of these moiind.s were originnll} 
gut, v\ns^ alwoliiiely necessary to sustain 
the superyieumhent eaitli, and to give the 
str^tiire a permanent form. 

- Sec Vol. If. p. 4.r;7. 
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works of various ages and countries. It lias been laid down ns 
an axiom, that ‘‘ He wlio has seen one work of ancient art has 
seen none, he who has seen a thousand has seen but one.” '‘ I 
feel, therefore, reluctant to enter on a ground to which I 
cannot pretend to do justice, especially in the narrow limits to 
which T am confined. Yet it is incumbent on me to give the 
reader a general view of the subject, to enable him to under- 
stand the facts and observations he will meet with in the course 
of these volumes. 

As the fine arts of a country always bear the reflex of its 
[lolitical and social condition, so the hierarchical government of 
IRruria here finds its most palpable expression. In the most 
ancient works of sculpture the influence of the national religion 
is most apiiarent ; deities or religious symbols seem the only 
subjects represented, so that some have been led to the con- 
clusion that both tlio practice and theory of design were 
originally in the hands of the priests alone. These early 
Etruscan works have many points in common with those of 
the infancy of art in other lands, just as babes are very similar 
all th(* world over : yet, besides the usual shapelessness and 
^^ant of expression, they have native i)eculiarities, such as dis- 
proportionate length of body and limbs, an unnatural elongation 
of hands and feet, drapery adhering to the body, and great 
rigidity, very like the Egyptian, yet with less parallelism. In 
truth, the earliest works of b]tjL*uriji betray the great influence of 
• and that of Assyria is also often manifest ill early 
Etruscan, as in early (jreek art, especially in the decorations, 
lly degrees, however, probably fi-om the natural progress common 
to all civilized countries, Etruscan art stepped out of the coii- 
Yoiitioiialitics which confined it, and assumed a more energetic 
character, more like the (rrcek than the Egyptian, yet still rigid, 
hard, and dry, rather akin to the .Eginetic than the Athenian 
school, displaying more force than beauty, more vigour •than 
grace, better intention than ability of execution, an exaggerated, 
rather than a truthful re])resentation of nature. It was only 
when the triumph of Greek art was complete, and the world 


* (ieihard, Ann. Inst. 1831, yf 111. 

^ Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. IT. p. 222. 

Strabo, wild w’as jieisoiuilly ac(piainteil 
''ith tho antiquiticH of the rcsiKJctive lands, 
lemarkii the re.senil)lancG between the 
>-nIl»tnrcd woik.s of Egypt, Etnivi.a,*aiid 
<‘.iily (Irccce. XVIT. p. 80G. It is hy 


some maintained that tliia iigi<l and rc^i- 
liiiear Etruscan style was not necessarily 
imported from the Nile ; for it is a stylo 
which nature in the infancy of art taught 
alike to the Egyptians, (Irocks, and Etius- 
cans, as it w'as not so much art, as the 
want of art. 
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acknowledged tlie tmiiscendency of Hellenic geiiiiVs’, that Etruria 
became its humble disciple, and imitated, often with iniieli 
success, the grand works of the Greek cliisel and pencil. A 
distinctive national character is, however, genernll}" in*eserved, 
for the tendency to realism, as opjiosed to Greek ideality, betrays 
itself even in the best works of Etruscan art/' The four styles 
into whicli Etruscan art may be divided are — 1st, The Asiatic, 
which has Ihibylonian as well as Egyptiim aflinities ; 2nd, The 
Etruscan, or 'Jyrrhcnc, as it is sometimes called; 3rd, The 
Hellenic, or Grieco-Etriiscan ; 4th, TJiat of the Decadence, 
which more resembles the Homan. The i)eciiliarities of style, 
indeed, which distinguish Homan art from Greek, appear in 
great measure to have been borrowed from Etruria. 


This classification pertains to all the imitative arts of the 
Etruscans. Though we may not agree with those who affirm 
that Etruscan art was but a variety of Greek, we niav admit 
that in their infancy, while contemporaneous, they bore a con- 
siderable resemblance. Greek art, as well as Etruscan, was 
born on the shoi'es of Asia Minor ; both received strong im- 
pressions from Egypt and Assyria ; hut as they lu’ogressed they 
began to diverge, and this period of divergence is marked bv 
the distinctive national style of Etruria. Subsequently they 
again approached, but it was no longer as equals, Etruria, 
confessing her inferiority, became the docile, earnest pupil of 
(n eece, and was indebted to that ^influence for all that was most 
excellent and refined in her art-pnaluctions. She wanted, how- 
ever, the genius, the insi)iration of her master. She imitated 
his form, his manner, style, and general character, but failed to 
catch his spirit. The Etruscan artist carefully studied details, 
and strove to copy nature with fidelity, but failed to perceive 
that the distinguishing excellence of a Greek work of art lay 
ly the harmony of all its parts, which rendered them all sub- 
sei vKuit to the expression of one leading idea ; and that mere 
skill in working out details would not compensate for the 
iibsence of the spirit of unity and harmony pervading the whole. 


The .spci'iinens of Etniscan art tliat 
liavc coine to iia confirm the ahsertion 
of Quintilian (XII. ]0), that the statues 
of Ltruria iliffcicd from those of (irefcce in 
Aiiufy just as the elo4iience of an Asiatic 
(lifferecl fn.m tliat of an Athenian. Very 
siinilai in style to those of Etruria are the 
early plastic works of Utinm an<l the few 
icinains of Vnlsrian ..^t pieservetl to us, if 


imleed these he not Etruscan, either iinpor* 
t<*d, or executed when the hind of the 
A'^olaci ^as siilgect to Etruria. Witness 
the singular painted reliefs in teriu-cottji, 
found at Velletii in 1784, and now in the 
Museum of Naples, illustrated by Inghi- 
raiiii, Mon. Etrus. VI. tav. T i—f 4 ; cf. 
MiAli, Ant. Top. Ital. tav. LXI. 
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Like tlie craftsman described by Horace, the Etruscan could 
express Avith accuracy the nails, or imitate the flowing hair of 
]iis model, but he was an inferior artist after all — 

infelix opcri» snmmti, qnia poncre totiim 
Nescict. 


Of the imitative arte of Etruria the working in clay was the 
most ancient,^ as modflling naturally precedes casting, chiselling, 
or painting. For their works in terra-cotta the Etruscans were 
renowned in ancient times,® and early Home containe<l numerous 
specimens of them.® The Veiciites in particular were tamed for 
tlieir works in clay. 

Tlien followed the arts of casting and chiselling in bix)ii/e, for 
wliich the Etruscans were greatly renowned ; ^ and their statues 
ill metal not only tilled their own cities, and the temples of Home,- 
l ilt were also exported to otlier lands. Jn truth the Etruscans 
liiiYC the renown of being the inventors of this art in Italy.' Tn- 
umnia’ablc are the specimens of Etruscan toreutic statuary that 
liave come down to us, and widely diflerent are the degrees of 
excellence displayed, from tlie rudest, most uncouth attempts at 


' riin. XXXIV. 10 , XXXV. 4r,. 
riiutcrc.i claboiaiatii luuic .arteni 
iiiaxiiiio Ktruria*. Vftrro, ap. Plin. 
XXXV. 15. Tlio UKi-st ancient specimens 
lit Ktinsc.in ^,0rpti<' art yot (lisintcmMl are 
]ir«irioiin( c«l by Dr. llelliig to be three female 
tijtnies III tci ni-coti:i, tlrapc<l in rltiton and 
iiliich Mcie discovered a few years 
"iMce 111 a tomb at Oervetii, sitting on a 
< ii.tii henn fiuiii tlie lock. iiull. Ins»t. 
]i. 177. 

'' Tlie most celebrated were the fictile 
'•talue of the god in the temple of .Jiiiiitcr 
CapitoliniiH, executed by Tnrianns of 
iMcgena*, the quadritju on the faHiyinni 
<»f that tcinide, and the fictile statue of 
ilcicules on the Capitol, all by the tuinie 
•iitist (Plin. XXXV. 45 ; Vitruv. III. 3); 
tliough the quadnija is said to have been 
<‘\cciited at V'eii (sec vol. L, p. 40). 
TJieie was also a terra-cotta statue of 
Siiuimanus on the faatif/ium of the fwimc 
leiiiplc, which was struck down 1>y light- 
ning Cic. de Divin. I. 10. 

^ Athemeua (XV. c. 60) speaking of the 
skill of the Etruscans in making lamps, calls 
them <t>iKoT4xyoi, and mentions their mani- 
fold ait-productions — woikIAoi 4ftyci^lai, 
'I liey obtained cojiperfrom their o\*n mines 


of Montieii— -/:/7.s’--nc.ir Massa ; 
tin also from mines near (’ampigli.i ; ami 
\v«akcd in bion/.o eailicr than in iron, 
whh'h as Lncretuis (V\ lliSfi) tells n<, was 
a later discoveiy. 

Et jirior leris erat, (|uaiii fciii, co^nitus 
nsns. 

They had also an .ibuiidancc of non in the 
mines of Elba. 

* Volsiiiii alone is sai«l to have con- 
tained 2nU() stafnes. Plin. X.VXIV. 16. 
Tu.scanica omnia in a*dibns. V.irro, ap. 
Plin. XXXV. 4.5. Teitullian (Apologet. 
25) says they inundated the City. Etnp.- 
can l>roii/e statues gilt also ailoriied the 

of the temples at Rome. Vitniv. 
III. 3, 5. 

•* Phn. XXXIV. 16. Anthiuaiies are 
now geiiemlly agreed tliat all the ancient 
bronzes tuund in \ aliens lands north of 
the A Ills, fiom Switzerland to Denm(ij;k, 
and from Ii’eland to Hungary and AValla- 
chia, are of Etruscan origin. Lindensclimit, 
Desor, Scl\ueVinans, Vinhow', Worsime, 
tlentho, cited by (lo/zadiiii, Mors deClieval 
I talk] lies, p, 40. 

* Cussi(Klor. Var. VII. 15. Clem. Alex. 
Strein. 1, p. 306. 
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represc'iitiiig the Juiiiiiiii fonn, to the gloriftciition of its beauties^ 
wroiiglit witli miicli of, if not all 


“ I’he cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given iinto the Greek.” 


Jii size tluT varied no less : from the minute figures of deities, 
or hires;' to statues of colossal dimensions, like tlmt of the 
A])()llo on tlie Palatine, which was fifty feet in height, and was 
as wonderful for its beauty as for its mass of nietal.^' One of the 
most interesting monuments of this art extant is tlie she-wolf of 
the Capitol, whicli has a historical renown.' 

Not (nily in tln^ representation of life, but in instruments for 
domestic and warlike i)urposcs, did the Ktruscan metal-workers 
excel.'' Even in the time of Pericles, the Athenian poet Phere- 
crates sang of the Ktruscan camlclahra ‘‘and what testiinonv,’' 
asks ]\luller, ‘‘can be more honourable for Ktruscan art tlian 
the words (►f the cultivated Athenian, Kritias, the son of 
Kalheschros, a contemporary of Mys, who reckons as the best 
of their sort tlie Ktruscan gold-wrought cups, and bronzes of 
every sort for the decoration and service of houses by which 
must und(Tstaiid atmhlahra, kiatnrs, goblets, and oven 
weapons r’- Even Pheidias himself gave to his celebrated 


* Theso «ie the “Tyirhena Mgillu" ot 
% II, ‘J, ISO; thou-h MkmIi 
(A nt. II. 1 ,. 2t;i) thinks the 

tciiii lefuis to gems .'ind waialK;!. The 
“lyi-anicn sigim *’ of IMiiiy (XXXIV. 1G\ 
^^hkll >MMe o\i«)ito«! to many lautls, weic 
inohahly Hguies of hirgci si/e. 

I; I’liii. XXXIV 18. 

‘ Thi'ie no ilonht that it is cither tlie 
hgme mentioned hy lliun\sius (f. f. ;<)) as 
xd\Kfov^ voivfxa TToXaias ^pyaaias, and h} 
LI^y (X. 2:5) as existing in the jear of 
K;)nie, 4.".S, or that recoided by Cicero as 
liioin-i stoK-k hy liglitiiing. !)« 

II. 20; iiiCatil. HI. 8. See VoJ 
11. l>. 4l»2 


I’lMiy (XXXV. 4!>)tcll, „„ th„ 

ray “t \,>uu, tlmt miilw tlie KiiigH, am 
fui- Miiue year, iiftei, all the teiiii.les iii 

Kimie Mere aeCDr..tml hy Etiuscei, ..rtmta, 
hut tlmt two Grceli., Damoiihilns am 
imiiiU-is im well as wuliitem, 
M0«i emjiloyed f„,. the fimt time to c.ir 
Wlhsli the teiniile of Ceres in the Cireuf 
AiaMiuus, ^^h^ch A\.i.s built alsmt 493 n.c.‘ 
y Tlie brass gati‘s from the .si>oiJs d 
> LMi, xiliich Cjiinillus x>as .aecused of aviuo- 


riiating to himself (riutareh, Camil. 12), 
ueie inoliahly adoined witli idiefs 
Muller, Ktiusk. 1 V. 3, 4 Kven as late as 2n.\ 
p c , iiiidei the Komaii dominutioii, Aiie- 
tium, xihieh seems to liave been the I5ii- 
mingliaiu of Etriiiia, furnished the fleet 
^^ hn.ll Sciiiio Mas fitting out for tlw invasion 
of Afiiea, Mith 3fi,0u0 shields, as maiiv 
helmets, and 50,000 javelins, pikes, .and 
NI»e.us, IjcsiJes axes, falchions, ami otliei 
implements sutticieiit for forty .ship.s of xvai. 
ainl all in the space of forty-five davs 
Liv. XXVIH. 45. 

■' Ap. Atiicn. XV. c. CO. Furra/i(/Mru 
.‘'cc Vol. II. pj). 479 , 

‘ Ti/ptrj^yff di Kparti xpvffSTuiros tpioK-q, 
Kat was x^^Khs oVis K0<rp.€7 d6pov iv rivi 
XP«ia 

Aihen. 1. c. .'Jo. 

- Muller, Etnisk. IV. 3, 4. Geiliard 
(Ann. Ifc.st. 18.37, 2, p. 143), lioMexer, is 
of opinion tliat tliesc bronze M’orks of 
the Etruscans had their o.dgin in Greece. 
l»ut the fact that Greek inscriptions have 
iie\^r been found on any of the Etniscau 
I rohzes, seems opposed to this opinion. 
Hie inscriptions on the painted vases, on 
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statue of Minerva sandals of the Etruscan fasliion.'' From all 
this we learn, that if Etruria was indebted to Greece for the 
excellence she attained in the ro- 
prcsentatioii of the liunuiii form, 
the latter was ready to admit, and 
to avail herself of the native skill 
jiiid taste of her pupil, ^ And well 
may it have been so; for it were 
impossible that the (ireeks should 
not admire such works as tlu* 
bronze lamp in the !Musenm of 
Cortona, tlie casket from Viilci, 
and the exquisite sjiecimens of j^old 
filagree-work in the :\luseo (h*e- 
gidano, and in the (olb'ction of 
Signor Augusto Castellani. 

iJie art of statuary was verv 
iiucieiit in Italy. It was either iii 
wood or stone, tluj first being jq)- 
plied in very remote times to th<‘ 
images of the gods.* d’lio Ktriis- 
<*ans made use of tliisjuimitive ma- 
terial; lor a very ancient dupiter, 

<‘arved from the trunk of a \ine, 
was ^\orshipped at Populonia. ’ • Of 
their works in stoil^ numerous spe- 
‘ iniens have come down to us, some 
‘>11 the favades or walls of tluur rock- 
kewn sepulchres, others in detaclied 
statues, but clneHy on sarcophagi and cinerary urns ; for it was 

bed, and with reliels of various descriptions. Tlie extant 

tlio Other iiaiKl, ivliieli coiifessclly ]iave a 
nook oiigin, are alino&t invaiiilily in tliat 
li»»gua-e, 

1 4 , 

• le Ktiiiscans raid raiticuLir attention 
" tlicir feet— milch more than tliif Greeks, 

''I'o often went barefriotod, whereas the 
i“oner wore shoes or sHiidals, richly om- 
•‘^ed and gilt, or fastened J.y g.It thongs 
d‘»»nx, Joe. cit.; Phn., Joe. ci* Ovid, 
uior nr. 13^ i)Uskin.s (Ond. 

• . .14). Thii,s Etniscaii figures me 



often rerresented naked iu evciy other 
l^art but tlie feet. A.s in otlicr .‘irticles of 
ciistuine, theEtniscans hero set the fashiwi 
to tlie Komans. It is imibalile that tlie 
sort of Etruscan calccim, wliidi Seriius (jid 
Jhi. "S III. d.iS) says was worn liy Roman 
semitoi-s, was the boot or buskin rcinc' 
sented on the figures in tbe ^Mill-paintings 
o^ Tarquiiiii. For further notices on tins 
subject, see Muller, Ktiusk. I. a, 10-11 
riin. XXXIV. 1(). 

'• I’lin. XIV. 2. 
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sculpture of Etruria is intlecd almost wholly sepulchral. It is not 
in general so archaic or so peculiarly national in cliaraotcr as tlio 
works in metal, and betrays rather tlie inlluence of Greek than of 
Egyptinr. art. 'L'he most arcliaic lu-oductioiis of the Etniscuii 
chisel are the cippi, or so-called “ altars,” of fetid limestone, from 
(liiiisi and its neighbour] loud, whose bas-ivliefs show a i)urely 
native style of art ; togetlier witli a few large figures in relief, like* 
the warrior in the Palazzo lluomirroli at Florence, and the other 
in the Museum of \\)liciTa.‘* The latest are the cinerary urns of 
X'olterra and Perugia, which have often more of a Konian tlian 
a Greek character, and were probably executed in tlie period of 
lioman domination." Yet it is from works of tliis description 
lliat we learn most of the manners, customs, inner life, and reli- 
gious creed, as well as of the costume and personal cliaracteristics 
of this singular jieople. There is often great boldness and expres- 
sion in Etruscan sculpture, and generally much truth to nature; 
but it rarely attains the beauty and grace which are found in the 
pictorial and toreutic works of this jieople, and never the ])erfec- 
lion of this art among the Greeks, to w’hom alone did heaven 
reveal the full sentiment of Imman beauty.^ 

It nny be well here to notice those w'orks of the Etruscans 
which have been distinguished as scalptural, or graven, such as 
gems or aravahi'l in stone, and specidu or mirrors in bronze. 


H(’AKA?u:r. 


Xumenms as arc Etruscan jfciiis, none of them are cameos, or 
ulth figures cut in relief ; all are intaglios ; and all me cut into 
tin; form ot the siutrahauts or beetle. Nothing seems to indicate a 
< lo.ser aniUogy between Etruria and Egypt than the multitude of 
these emioiis gems found on certain sites in this part of Italy. 
Ihe use of them was, doubtless, derived from the banks of the 
XiW; but they do not seem to stand in the same archaie relation 


Foi tlic rJjijA of Cliiusi, see Vol. IT. 
a 300. For the Miiiriois in the Palazzo 
Bifoiiairoti of Florence and in the I^fnseuin 
of Vulterin, sec Vol. II. j,|,. 108, 188. 

• ^ Micali (Ant. roj). Itul. n. p, o-ld) 
lakes the Volteii a in in, to be, some of the 
seventh or eighth centm-y of Home, othcis 
as late as the AntuniucH, and othei’s of still 
hitoj date. See Vol. If. p. 187. 

" The interioiity of Ktriiscan Hciil|)tiire 
ni.'iy i)eihai..s in i«irt ].« attributed to the 
lotal stone, whn-h except in the ftise of 


alabaster and travertine, neither ii.sed in 
veiy early tinie.H, was too coai'se or too 
friable to do justice to the skill of the 
artist. The niaible of Cairara, to which 
Koine so niiich indebted, does not 
appear to haxe been kiioxvn to the Etins- 
caiiH at an early iieiiod, tliough that of the 
Maicinnia and of the Circaian promontory 
M'as used hy them ; yet coiniiaratively few 
w<jj-ksof the Etruscan chisel in marble have 
I omc down to ns. See Vol. II. p. 67 . 
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to Ktriiscan art as the other works which betra}’ an Egyptian 
analogy. They appear, liowcver, to liave served the same purpose 
as in Egypt — to have been worn as charms or amulets, generally 
in rings ; yet it is probable that tlie Etruscans adopted this relic* 
of foreign superstition without attaching to it tlic same religious 
meaning as the Egyptians did, who worshipped it as a god — as a 
symbol of the great Demiurgic principle,*'^ The Etruscan «cn- 
raluci have a marked difference from the Egyptian, in material, 
form, and de(*oration and the frequent representations tliey 
bear from the Greek mythology seem to prove them of no very 
early date," for such subjects rarely appear on works of archaic 
Etruscan art. Erom the heroic or pala'stric subjects on thi*se 
scarabs, it istlionglit Unit they were s3*mbi)ls of valour and maiil^’' 
energy, and were worn only by the male sex.‘^ 

Scumhid have rarely been found on more* than two sites in 
Etruria — Chiusi and Viilci. At the latter they are always in 
tombs, but at Ghiusi they are found on the soil in a certain slope 
beneath the city, callcal, from the abundance of such discoveries,. 
The Jewellers’ Field,” where they are turned up by the plough, 
or washed to light by the rains. 


rimv (XXX. 3 o) tells us the Iwctlc 
K'lolvod this iidoiutioii lioc.'insc it ndletl 
Imlls of (lilt, iilliidiii^r tn its hahit of push* 
iiii; l),u.’k^s.‘lrds Mith its hind foot small bits 
( f diiiuoroaith—vciily the iiio.st^'iovclliiii; 
idf.i of Doilv that tho liiiinan mind ever, 
(‘iTncoivcd. Pliny adds that Apion, the 
K!;>pti.in, 11 ho s()U;{ht tri excuse the de- 
filaded lites of his countijmeii, explained 
tlic Moisliipof the hoctle liysomeMiiiilaiity 
in its Opel ations to those of tho sun — “a 
nil ions interpretation,” as Pliny n'Hiark.s. 

‘ The genuine Egyptian .scarahs aie of 
''aialt, porjiliyry, fiimlt, nr some lery lianl 
.^toiie ; the Etrusofui arc of camL'lian, sar- 
diinv\, and agate, larcly of clialcodony ; a 
few have hcen found of smalt. The Egyptian 
•lie truthful representations of the insect; 
the Etruscan are exflggcnited lesemldanccs, 
esiitcially in the back, M'hich is set up to 
■III c\travagaiit height The flat or under 
Ikiit of the stone, which is always the siile 
I'limavcd, in the Egyptian bears Ikicrogly- 
l'hic.s, or representations of deities; in the 
Kti iise.in, though it sometimes shows imi* 
t.itinns of Egyptian subjects, it ycnei’ally 
I'eais figures or groups from tl^e Greek 
iiiNthnlogy ; the deeds of Hercules, and^bf 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan w.ars, 


Iteiiig the f.i\oiiiite subject'.. Moie r.ire 
are figines of the gods, and of tlio (.hiiiuei.is 
and other symbols of llie Etiiiscan eieed. 
And not a few liavc puliestiic repieseiita- 
tions. These sc.uabs often bear desigiiatoiy 
iiiscriptiuiis in Etruscan cliaractcr.^. 

^ Great diffeiencc of opinion lui'. been 
entcitaincd as to the date of these gems 
tioii (Mils. Etnis. ir. p. 437) supposed 
them to be coeval with, or even aiitciioi' 
to, the Twjan War. Wmckelman, though 
muiiitiining their high antii|uity, took 
more moderate views. Jhit it is now the 
general opinion, founded on :i moie in- 
timate acquaintance and a wudei range of 
cniu]Kirison, that they cannot be icfprrcd 
to a very archaic peiiod of Etiuscaii art. 
Mr. Alexander Aluiray, in an able article 
in the Coiitempoiary Ecview for Octobeiv 
1875, ])oints out the striking analogy tli^ 
scarahs of Etruria bear to the earlv .silver 
coins of Thrace, to wdiich he assigns the 
date of at 1eA,st 500 Jt.e. ‘ 

One, how'ever, wdiicli I have seen in 
tho possession of the Canon ras([uiiii of 
Chiusi, was found set in an eaiiing of gold. 
IkilL Inst. 1837, ]). 48. 

* See Vol. II. p. 207. Smrahm .are 
also found, though rarely, in other i^rts of 
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Sri'XULA, 

or mirrors, are roiiiul or ])ear-sIia2)C(l i)lates of bronze, often 
^dlt or silvered, with the ed^^e turned up, or slightly eoneave, 
having the outer side highly polislied, and the inner adorned with 
iigures engraved upon it. To the jdate is attached a handle, 
often carved into soiik' (degant form of life. The disk is seldom 
more than six or seven inches in diameter ; it is generally 
encircled by a wreath of leaves, as shown in the specimen en- 
graved for the frontispiece of this volume.^ 

For a long time these instruments went by tlic name oipatovu'^ 
and were sui)posed to Jiave served as ladles for ilour, or other 
light dry substances, used in sacritiees. [nghirami ^^as among 
the first to reject this idea, and show them to be mirrors^' — a tact 
Jiow established beyond a doubt.' It is jiroved by reju’csentations 
ol them, eitliiT on their own disks or on painted vases, in tile 
hands tif wonuai, who are using them as mirrors—by the high 
polish the}^ often ridain, so bright indeed, as sometimes to fit 
them for their original purpose,— -and by the discovery of them in 
caskets, with other articles of the female toilet.^ 


Italy, as at r.ilcstiina iu Latima (Altckeii, 
Alittchklicii, IK They also 

(liMO\(‘ic(l 111 (neese, ( (f. a (•(•leluMtctl 
niu', .1 (4ieck jnscnption, fouml 

JiiiK.a-; tlic mills of .E«iiia (Hull. Inst. 
1‘SIO, p. 11(1), .inil ono fioin Attiia, llo^\ 
Jii the AIusciiiii of Atlions (Ann. Inst 
2, [», 1 14>. In the Iliitish Museum 
■no two found at Lem as m Acum.inia. 
<u'iliaul is even of opinion tliat these -,'enis 
iii.iy Iia\G had their oii<r]n in Oieece. They 
ha\e l)ccn toiind also in A.sia IMinor, at 
'IJi.iiros in Saidinia, and at Curium in 
Cyprus, A\licic some have dceidwl niaik.s of 
.1 Thp-niiian mi^^in. For tlie distinction 
lH‘t^^eon %ptian and rim-nieiau searal.s, 
^ce an ailicle l.y Mr. C. W. King in Cc.snoLi’s 
Cipois, p. .'hsk 

* A few Illinois ha\c hcen found witli- 
«nit liandles, Imt these aie Inildc to he nm- 
fiiuiidoil ^\ith file m/widrr, or cases for these 
instiuments, uhirh aie formed of twoioimil 
]>latc's ornamented iu a similar manner, or 
sometimes M.th lelicfs, .nid hingcil together 
like the valves of an oyster-shdl. No in- 
stances have hcen tmind of Etiiiscan iinr- 
in tlie incnoiN metals, or adorned 
•^\lth piccious stones, or of so ^ast a si/o 


•iH vvcio uscil liy the liivuiioiis Romans. 
Seneca, N.it. Qii.cst. 1. 17. 

'• Iiighir Mon. Ktiiis 11. pp. 1-77. 

^ Mil all alone, to the last of his litc, 
Jicld to the olil doftiiiieof jintn'd'y a word 
now so tomjiletcly supciseded hy spvriiht, 
that lie who vvoiiM use it in lefereiieo to 
these instiuments would scarcely he in- 
tclligihle. 

' Ann. Tn.st 1810, p. ; see also 
Geihaid’s EtiuskiMhc Spiogel, pp. 82—4, 
for i»ioofs of these instiuments heing 
miiiois. It lias been supposed from 
ceitain scenes on ]i,iinted vases, where 
Women washing themselves at fountains 
tlie icpic.scnted with these instruments in 
their liands, tli.it they .served a secondai.> 
purpose ot lasting water over the body, 
tlieeoniave .side sening as a howl to hold 
the liipiid. Ann. Tnst. 1810, p. InO— 
Liaiiii. lliese nniriirs are generally de- 
signated “niystio” l,y the Italians; and 
^ciily if mystic he synonymous with every- 
thing nnre.il, niiiiatural, and incompre- 
hcnsihle, tlie teim m often not misapplied, 
tor iievec were thcio more grote-sque and 
liidicioiis distortions of form and feature 
than are to Ije found on many of them. 
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Etruscan specclij may be divided into three (dasses. 

First — those without any design on tlie imier surface. ]\rorc 
tlian ordinary decoration is in these cases generally expended 
on the handles. Such mirrors are very rare. 

Secondlj' — those with figures in relief. These are also met 
\\ ith but seldom.'^ 

'Jliirdly — those with designs incised on the inner surface. 
These may be subdivided according to the subjects which they 
bear. First, and most numerous, are tliose which have scenes 
taken from the cycle of (Jreok m^’thology, or heroic fable, fre- 
<iucntly illustrated by inscriptions, which are invariably in tlie 
Klrnscan character, and often nationalised by the introduction of 
Etruscan demons. Next, those wliich bear representations or 
symbols t)f the divinities of the national creed, from the Nine (ireat 
(rods who wielded the thunder, through all the grades of tlieir wild 
and multiform demonology, to the lowly Penates, the i)rotectors of 
the individual hearth.^ 'The last class portrays scenes of Etruscan 
life and manners ; but of this a few instances only are known. 

'J’he art exhibited on these disks is not of pi*imitive character, 
altliougli a few have been found with archaic features, yet, though 
often extremely rude and feeble, it partakes less of the short- 
comings of tlie period of infancy than of the carelessness of the 
Decadence ; and it must be confessed that, except in compara- 
tively few cases, such as that represented in the frontispiece to 
this volume, the elevation and perfection of the liigli style are not 
displayed.® 'These mirrors then cannot lay claim to a remote 
antiquity. Their date indeed is pretty well determined by the 
fact that they are wiy rarely found in the same tomb with Greek 
painted vases, or if a vase by chance be found with them, it is in- 


Ho win) tiiiiih over GL'iliJinl's illustiatcd 
^<)lul]K’s will find aiiinsoinenfc, :is well as 
indniction. That learned antiquary ])iovcs 
s'ltisfactorily tliat those inirrors wore iu- 
*ti uinonth of rerson.il r.ither than of sacred 
'isc, and served no otlicr mysteiies than 
Lhdsc of the female l).itli and toilet (p. 76). 

A heautitnl specimen of this cl.iss is 
III the Miiseo Grcgtiriaiio, representing 
Anroia carrying Memnon. See Vol. II. 
[>• Another, in the British ^iusoiim, 
epi events^ Minerva overcoming Hercules, 
an ov(piiBite example is in the i)osscssion 
't the Marehese Strozzi, of Florence. Sec 
0)1. II. p.107. 

The most frequent representation is 
i-it of the winged goddess of Fate, some- 


times called “Lasa” (V.)I. T. p.L>SS), „i of 
the Dioscuri. 

" The beautiful minor in tlie fronti*^. 
piece represents “ riinphluiiK,” or Bacams’ 
embracing his mother “Semla,” orSemele! 
It w.is found at V'ulci, and is in tlio pos- 
session of Fi-ofessorK. <Iei hard of Berlin, 
who has illnstmted it in his Ktiuskische 
Spiegel, taf. LXXXIII ; of. .Mon. Ined. 
Inst. I. tav. L\ I. A. The illustration here 
piesented to the Biitish public is drawn 
by Mr. (4enrgc Scliarf, from a cast of tlie 
original, reduced to half its size. It is 
one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Ktfuscan »lesigii on metal that have come 
dow'n to us. 
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variably eithei'of the Decadence, or of local origin,^ And tliis fact 
proves that the importation ormaiiufactnre of Greek vases must hav<‘ 
ceased, before these engraved mirrors came into use in Etruria. 
These monuments cannot be earlier than the fifth century of 
Home,'* and are probably later. Yet there is no branch of Etrus- 
can antiquities more genuinely native — none more valuable to the 
inquirer, for tlie informatimi it yields as to the ni3^sterious 
language and creed of that ancient race; for the inscriptions 
being always in the native character, and designatoiy of the 
individual go<ls or heroes represented, these mirrors become a 
sure index to the Etruscan creed, — “a figurative dictionary,” as 
Bunsen terms it, of Etruscan mythology ; while at the same time 
they alFord ns the chief source and one of the most solid bases 
of our acquaintance with the native language.'' 

Akin to the mirrors are the mfc, or caskets, of bronze, with 
incised designs, whicdi are occasionally found in Etruscan tombs, 
and cliiefiy at \'iilci. They are more abundant at Palestrina, the 
ancient Pneneste, but whether of Etruscan or Latin origin is not 
easy to say, for the bronzes, and particularly the engraved works 
of the two lands, bear so close a resemblance that they often 
app(‘ar to be the productions of the same people, and even of the 
same master, 'riie date of Palestrina, however, like the mirrors, 
sometimes bear inscriptions in early Tjatin. The art exhibited 
on these caskets is in some cases imrely Greek, proving them to 
have been either imported, or the. work of Greek artists resid(mt 
in Italy, i he most beautiful data yet discovered is that known 
as the Eicoroniaii, from Palestrina, now in the Kircherian 
Kruseum at Borne,® and the best from Etruria is one from A ulci 


•* This i". llie cxiM'rioiicc of Sigimi 
T(iiinna.-i di Mcii^lii of Caniiio, after long 
contiiMifd cxciixatioiis at Vnici. IJiill. 
?nht. p. 17 1. It IS tlic expciicm-c 
also Df tho;sC who lia\ c dug at Chiiisi :ind 
Coineto. Unll. Inst. 1870, p. 59 ; 18/1, 
p. 93.— Hell 'ig. 

■* Fioiii the a.ssnciatioii of these mirrors 
with the riitfr mlMichc in the tnnilis of 
ralc-stiina as avcII as of Vulci, it may Ik* 
crncliuled that they came into use as .sepul- 
chral fuimtuie, at least .as early as the 
Latter half of the third century n.c. 

- Bull. lust. 1836, p. 18. Hithcrt .1 
the.se miiTors have ])ceii con.sidercd as jie- 
cuharly Etruscan, hut of late yeai-s others 
like them have been found in the tninlw of 
Athens, .Egina and Corinth. I have dix- 


interied them also in Greek tombs in the 
Cyrenaica, but ;i]] 'without de.sign.s or in- 
scriptions. (Jerhanl (Ann. Inst. 1837, 
2. 1 ). 1 13) supposes them to liave had It 
Greek origin ; but it is remarkable tliat 
though they have often Greek myth.s, and 
Greek names, not one has ever been found 
in Ktruiia witli a Greek inscription, though 
the in.scriptiuns on the jiainted vases an* 
almost invariably in that language. The 
same may bo said of the other Etru-scan 
works ill ])ronze. Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 57 
liUDscii. Several mirrors, however, have 
been found with Latin ejiigraplis. Thew 
are generally from Palestrina. Gerhard, 
Ktrusk. • Spieg. taf. 147, 171, 182 ; 
Inghiiami, Mon. Etrus. II. tav.41. 

® Vol. II. p. 497. 
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in tlie Gregorirtn MusouniJ In date these caskets coiTesiiond 
with tlie iiiiiTors, with wiiieh they are generally found, and 
to them tlie term “mystic” has also been applied with as little 
reason. 

jEWKLLEltV. 

In these volumes the jewellery of Etruria is frequently men- 
tioned in terms of high admiration. It has been assumed that 
all tlie beautiful objects in gold and silver found in Etruscan 
tombs were the work], of that ancient jicople. But Signor 
Angusto Castellani, the eminent jeweller of Home, is of a 
different opinion, and as his autliority on such matters is 
jiaramoiint, I make no apology for briefly stating his views, as 
cumiiiuiiicated to me personally, and as published in his pamplilet 
<‘ntitled “ Orificeria Italiana,” Koma, 1872. 

'riie most ancient jewelleiy of Italy has hitherto generally 
been ascribed to the Etruscans, but Signoi* Castellani dis- 
tinguishes from the special style pe culiar to that people two 
earlit‘r stales proper to races who preceded them. 

First, the Bre-historic — a simple and semi-barbarous style, 
recognised in ornaments found in the earliest tombs of Veii, 
Cervetri, (/orneto, Chiusi, ralestrina, and Bologna, of extremely 
rude workmanship and primitive forms, wrought with little 
gold, more silver, and an abundance of amber. To this style 
belong necklaces and bracelets of those three materials mixed, 
or of coloured glass, often with pendants in the shape of axes, 
vases, or other utensils ; fihuUe of eccentric forms in gold, silver, 
or bronze, adorned with amber or variegated glass; thin jdates 
of gold marked with straight or hatclied lines; amulets of amber 
hi the shape of monkeys, and other animals not found in Italy. 
It is a remarkable fact that articles of jewellery of similar 
character and style have been discovered also in Norway" ami 
Sweden, and even in Mexico. Signor Eastellani docs *not 
attempt to determine to what particular race among tlic early 
inhabitants of Italy this primitive style should be ascribed, but 
is content to jironounco it Bre-historic. 

After this comes a style of widely different character, not a^ 
development of the preceding, but so remarkable for the 
exquisite taste and elaborate workmanship it exhibits that there 
can be no doubt of its distinct origin. Iliis style Signor 
< astellani attributes to the people* who immediately preceded 

7 Vol. II. 1). 480. 


'\'^L T. 
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the Etruscans in Italy, i.r. the Pelasgians, whom he prefers to 
designate as ‘‘"ryrrhenes.’* He refuses to. recognise this jewellery 
as Etruscan, because it is found not only in Etruria, but at 
Palestrina, Cumie, lluvo, and other sites in Italy, and also in 
Egypt, Assyria, Plueiiicia, and the Crimea, showing that the 
people who produced it were widely scattered throughout the 
ancient world, and particularly on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and lEack Sea;” while the jewellery of the Etruscans 
has a distinct and iieculiar character, not common to other 
people, and is found only on Etruscan sites. 

Tlie materials employed in this Tyrrhene style are gold, 
silver, bronze, amber, ivory, and variegated glass. The style is 
easily recognised by its elegant forms, the harmony of its j^arts, 
and the puiity of its design, but chiefly by the marvellous 
fineness and elaboration of its workmanshiin The patterns, 
which arii always simple yet most elegant, and admirably 
harmonious, are wrought by soldering together globules or 
particles of gold, so minute as hardly to bo perceptible to the 
naked eye, and by the interweaving of extremely delicate threads 
of gold; and are sometimes, but sparingly, interspersed with 
enamels.'’ Tiny figures of men, animals, or chiimeras, exquisitdy 
<*hased in relief or in tlie round, form another and favouritt^ 
feature in the ornamentation. On a close inspection this 
jewellery astonishes and confounds by its wonderful elaboration ; 
at a little distance it charms the eye by its exquisite taste, and 


** Some of the ornaments fuiind by 
Dr. Solilieiiiami at Mycemp liavc much of 
tlie chaiacter of tliis style, although the 
designs ai-c effected not by gr.iiiulatcd, or 
funifonii, but hy repou!<,\i or intaglio Mork. 
See Mycemp, illustrations, Nos 2Sl-‘29*J. 
liut many of those discovered by (Tcuer.il 
Ccsiuda at Ciiiiuni in Cyiirns, are unques- 
tionably of tlu* so-eallod “Tyrrhene’^ 
style, and aie not to be distinguished fiom 
the best jewellery found in Etruscan tombs. 
Sec Oyiuns, jdatc \\v. And lliis fact 
favoiii-s the view held by some that this 
early yet beautiful jew’ellcry is to be as- 
crilied to the Plnpiiicians, who at a vciy 
remote period wei*e i enow nod as skilful 
w'orkers in inetsil (iro\M5al8a\oi— Iliad. 
\xiii. 743 ; Odys. xv. 424 ; cf. 2 Chrun. 
2, 14 ; 1 Kings, 7, 14), and nianufJVe- 
turera of trinkets— dewpjuaTa— in which 
they tradcil to foreign lands (Od^'s. w. 


415 ; i f. E/ok. x\\ii ]f5, 22). That they 
excelled also in the ait of jew’cllery, is 
c\iilent fiom Homer's descriiition of a 
Pho-nirian necklace of ^,,1,1 set with amber 
beads. Odys. \v. 450. 

® It is undoubted that both the Oiceks 
and Etruscans were acquainted with the 
ait of enamelling, hut they used it spar 
ingly in their jcwellei’y, being unwil- 
ling, thinks Signor Castollani, to cover too 
much of the beautiful hue of pure gokl, 
then extremely rare, with coloured vitreous 
iiiattei, vhich was comparatively common. 
Among the most remarkable w’orks extant 
in cnaipclled gold of Greek and Etruscan 
origin, ho specilics a ciown in the Oampaua 
Museum, a necklace exhibited by himself 
ill the Loan Collection ut South Kensington 
in 18t)2^some earrings with sw'ans found 
at Vulci, and others with peacocks and 
doves in the Campana collection. 
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the gi’aceful character and harmony of its outlines. In fact it is 
the perfection of jewellery, far transcending all that the most 
expert artists of subsequent ages have been able to produce. 

To this stjde belongs the most beautiful jewellery discovered 
in Etruria, and elsewhere in Italy, such as tlie gold ornaments 
from the Ilegulini-Galassi tomb, now in the Museo Oregoriano, 
and those, still more beautiful, recentl}’^ found at Palestrina, and 
now exhibited at tlie Kircherian Museum at Home. 

Signor Castellaiii ])oints out that the Hindoo jewclleiy, even of 
the present day, bears no slight resemblance to this ancient style. 
Though inferior in execution, and betraying a decline of taste, tlie 
method adopted of soldering minute grains or fine threads of gold, 
mixed witli enamels, to the object, is prei'isel}' that employed by 
tlie Tyrrhenes of old. 

The genuine Etruscan jewellery, says Signor Castelhini, is 
very inferior both in taste and execution to tliat of the Tyrrhene 
style, of which it is a corruption. There is the same sort of rela- 
tion between tliese styles that the works of the great painters of 
the vinqucccnto bear to those of the following centuries. The 
mode of workmanship is the same, yet the style has so degene- 
rated that it may pronounced harocco. No longer the minute 
granulations, the delicate thread-work, the charming simplicit}' in 
form and design which mark tlie earlier style. These are ex- 
changed for forms of greater breadth and fulness ; the purity of 
the lines gives ])lace to the artificial and turgid, and the whole, 
though it makes a more striking appearance, has far less elegance, 
harmony, and elaboration. 

Etruscan jewellery is of two descriptions, domestic and sepul- 
chral : the former most substantial and durable, the latter very 
light and flimsy — witness the wreaths of gold leaves found 
encircling the helmets of illustrious warriors. 'Fhe amber^ 
coloured glass, enamel, and ivory used in the preceding style 
are rare in this, and give place to gems — chiefly garnet, onyx, 
ami carnelian. Among the ornaments for personal use are 
earrings of various forms and dimensions, large Jibulce and 
broodies, massive gold rings, lentoid or vase-shaped bidlee, agate 
mimbcoi; but in all these productions an inflated and artificial 
style, marking the decline of the art, is conspicuous. 

The cliief jirod actions of this style come from the tombs of 
Oorneto, Vulci, Chiusi, luid Orvieto! 

This ancient style of jewellery has come down traditionally to 
our own day. In a remote corner of the Umbrian Marches, at the 

/•2 
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Jittle town of St. Angelo in VadtJ, hidden in tlie recesses of the 
Apennines, far from every centre of civili/ation, there still 
exists a special school of jewellery by which some of the processes 
employed by the Etruscans have been traditionally preserved. 
T'he beautiful peasant-girls of that district at their wedding feasts 
wear necklaces of gold filagree heads, and long earrings of the 
peculiar fonn designated a navkella, inferior in taste and 
<degance of design to the works of ancient art, yet WTought in a 
method which Signor Castellani does not hesitate to pronounce 
Etruscan.’ 


The art in which Etruscan genius and skill have achieved 
their gi’eatest triumphs is pAiXTixa. This art is of very ancient 
dat(! in Italy; for w^e hear of paintings at Cau’e in Etruria, 
which were commoidy believed to he earlier than the foundation 
of Ilome.^ 

The pictorial remains discovered in Etruria are of two kinds:— 
the scenes on tlio walls ot sepulchres, and the paintings on 
pottery. 


Painted Tomes, 

ibis is a most important class of monuments, for the varietv 
niid interest of the subjects reiuesented, uiid the light the}-^ throw 
on tlie customs, domestie mannere, and religions creed of the 
Mruseiins, us well as on the progi ess and character of the pictorial 
art among them. \Vc find tliese “ chambers of imagery ” chiefly 
in tlie cemeteries of Turquinii and Clusium, though two have 
also been found at Cervetri, Vulci, and Orvieto. and a solitary 
one at \ en, Bomarzo, and Vetulonia respectively,— all of whicii 
^\ill be desenbed in the course of this work. They show us 
Jttoiscan art in various periods and stages of excellence, from its 

f coeval, it may be, with the 

foundation o Home, others ns late as the Empire ; some almost 
Egyptian othei-s peculiai-ly native ; some again decidedly Cxreek 

J'omaTfI‘'"’ ’"’Vs ««*ers resembling the Grteco- 

t man frescoes of lompeii and Piestum. There is the same 


’ The extraordinary can iiigs worn liy the 
women of Ftirio in tlie Island of hihia, 
iniy jiossildy liaVe a similar traditional 
oiigin. * 

‘ riin. XXXy. rt. These iiainling.s 
were exljint in Pliny's day; so also some in 


temples at Ardea and Lanuviiim, of nearly 
equal antiquity. He remarks on the 
siieedy perfection this art attuned, aa it 
seeraeo qpt to have l>een practisetl in 
Trojan tiniCH. 
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THE PAINTED TOMBS. 

wide range as exists between the works of Giotto or Ciinabiio, 
and tliose of liaiFacle or the Carncei. In the Campana tomb 
of Veii, which is the most ancient yet discovered, we have the 
iTideiioss and conventionality of very early art — great exaggera- 
tion of anatomy and proportions— and no attempt to imitate the 
colouring of nature, but only to arrest tlie e3’e by startling 
contrasts.*^ Next in point of antiquity are the painted tiles which 
lined the walls of certain tombs at Cervetri, where tlie human 
figure is drawn with more truth to nature, though in bald outline, 
and an attempt is even shown at the expression of sentiment, the 
character of tlie whole remaining purely and specifically Ktrus- 
caii.* In the earliest tombs of Tarquinii, though of later date, 
tlie Egyptian character and physiognomy are strongly pronounced. 
Of better st^de are other tomb-paintings on the same site and at 
< )rvieto,^ which, though retaining a native character, with much 
conventionality of form and colouring, show more correctness of 
design, and a degree of elegance and refinement which betrays the 
inrtuonce of Hellenic models. Earlier it may be, yet more free 
and careless, are most of the wall-paintings at Chiusi, whicli 
sliow us what Etruscan art with its strong tendency to realism 
could effect, before it had felt the refining influence of Greece/* 
TiUter, and far better, arc some of the scenes at Tarquinii 
which breathe the spirit and feeling of the Hellenic vases, where 
there is a grace of outline, a dignity and simplicity of attitude, 
and a force of expression, which prove the limner to have been a 
master of his art, though this was not wlioll}" freed from conven- 
tional trammels. Still later, with yet more freedom, masteiy, 
and intelligence, are some of tlie paintings on the same site, 
and those found at Vulci, where rigidity and severity are laid 
aside, where fore-shortening, grouping, composition, and even 
chiaroscuro are introduced ; wdiich displa}', in a word, all the ease 
and power of Graico-lioman frescoes of the close of the Ilepubllc 
or commencement of the Empire. 

There was little variety in the colours used in Etruscan wall- 
paintings. In one early tomb at Chiusi, and in another of later 
date at Bomarzo, the colouring is bichromatic — black and red 
alone — “ rubricil picta et carbone.” At Cervetri an early tomb 
shows black, red, and white ; the Campana tomb at Yeii, black, 
red, and yellow ; the painted tiles of Cervetri, these four colours 
burnt in with the tile. Jit was with these four colours alone that 

Vol. I. p. 34. ® Vol. ir. pp. 55, 58. 

“ Vol. I. pp. 260-263. ® Vol. II. pp. 320, 332, 333. 
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tlie greatest painters of antiquit}', Polygnotiis, Zeuxis, Apelles 
and others, jiroduced their immortal works.” Pliny dates the 
decline of the pictorial art from the introduction of purple and 
other hues, and laments that in his day there was not a picture 
worth looking at — “nunc nulla nobilis pictiira est.” In the 
tombs of Tarqiiinii, however, even in those which show the most 
archaic design, blue was used, and in one of the earliest, a 
<lecided green. The colours were invariably laid on in fresco. 

The Etruscans painted not only the walls of their tombs, but 
often their coffins and cineraiy urns. The latter, being generally 
of the Decadence, show crude and strongly contrasted hues on 
their reliefs, which are coloured in accordance with iiative con- 
ventionalities, and without any pretensions to luctorial skill. 
And although a better taste is occasionally displayed, there is too 
frequently a total disregard of hannony in the polychrome 
sculpture of Etruria. On the marble sarcophagi, however, in a 
few rare instances, wc find some of the most ('xquisite productions 
of the pjtruscan iiencil, as regards both design and colouring, or 
it should more strictly be said, of the pictorial art in Etruria. 
Such paintings are executed on the flat surface of the marble. 
The most striking example of this monumental decoration 
hitherto brought to light, is the Amazon sarcophagus in the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence, which some critics claim as a 
purely Ch’eek work, while others pronounce it to be the produc- 
tion of an Etruscan, deeply imbued with the spirit of Hellenic 
art. Ill this instance the colouring, though soft and harmonious, 
IS less conspicuous for beauty, than the composition and design.*^ 


P.AixTKD Vases. 

Tlie painted vases form the most comprehensive subject con- 
wlrf ' r 1 HiHltitude that have been 

f 1 of story and 

‘ r®"** “ T'orkmansliip and design, the 

riSr - 1 *’*"'*■ "”8“* manufacture not 

tliLr^mW ^ respecting 

Set k a „!!! extensive a sub 

be brief and My remarks, then, must necessarily 

bnef, and are offered for the sake of elucidating the frenueiit 
lefeiences to ancient potteiy.made in the course tf this work: 

^ Plin. XXXV. .32 ; (^rero, Urutvw, 18. 


* ?ee Vol. II. p. 96. 
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1111(1 riithcr with the hoiie of exciting interest in tlie subject than 
with the exi^ectation of satisfying inquiry. 

The most ancient vases found in Etruria are not painted, but 
rudely sliaped by the liand, often not baked, but merely dried in 
tlie sun, witlioiit glaze, and either perfectly plain, or marked witli 
bands of dots, zig-zags, hatched lines, meanders and other 
geometrical patterns, clumsily scratched on the clay when soft. 
Such is the pottery found in the “ well-tombs ” of Chiusi and 
Surtcano, and a few other sites in Etruria, and of tlie Same 
character are the pots discovered in the necropolis of Alba Longa, 
biuied beneath a stratum of pepwino, or consolidated volcanic 
ash, and those found on the Esquiline, 1 \ ing beneath the walls 
«>f Servius Tullius. Indeed, this very lu-iniitive pottery is by 
some regarded as pre-Etruscan, and is attributed to the Um- 
brians, Sicilians, Oscans, or whatever early Italic race occupied 
the laud prior to its compiest by the Etruscans.'’^ The decora- 
tions on these vases were after a time drawn with moi'e regularity 
Sind variety, and ultimately came to be stanqied instead of 
incised, the geometrical designs giving place to imitations of 
animal life, birds, especially ducks, snakes, and rude attempts at 
rt‘presenting the human form. Such was the earliest pottery 
of Veii and Ciere ; but on those sites we find a development of 
the art in large jars (pithoi), in stands, of brown or red ware, 
\\ith heads or Egyptian-like figures in compartments or bands 
encircling the vase, and in fiat relief, stamped on the clay when 
moist. Still later apparently ivas the hiicchem ware of Cliiusi 
and its neighbourhood, with figures in prominent and rounded 


'' As the geouietiii-al style of aeeoratifjii 
the most ancient, and ns it is fuiirul on 
tlie ijriuiitive pottery of Greece, the Greek 
islands, Italy, and also of Central and 
Noithern Kumpc, Professor Conze bimdied 
the opinion that it must have been intro* 
diifod into Italy as well aa into Greece by 
the first Aryan invaders from beyond the 
Alps. This view is combated by Pr. Wolf- 
gang llelbig (Ann. Inst. 187.% pp. 221- 
who shows that the earliest inha- 
bitants of Italy, to judge from their i-c- 
nijiius — the people of the tfn'eliiarff or 
fortified villages in the districts of Parma., 
^lodona, and Reggio, had no such decora- 
tions on their iwitery, or works in bone, 
horn, or bronze. Nor are such dboorations 
found on the very earliest pottery of Sar- 
teano, or of Poggio Kenzo at Chiusi ; nor on 


that of the northern necropolis of Alki 
Long.i, where the singular liiit-iinis have 
lieen disinterreil ; nor on tiie fragments of 
vases discovered within the iirocincta of 
the temple of the Pea Pia, in the grove ef 
tlie Arvalcs ; nor on those found tn the 
low'est vegetable stratum under the wall.^ 
of 8ervius Tullius. It mhs only after ItHl> 
had been inhabited for some time that 
tills system of decoration was dcveloiied or 
intnxiuced ; when we find it on the later 
pottery of Poggio Kenzo, and of the Allsin 
necroiKilis, and in the cinerary nrns from 
the Benacci and Villanova diggings at 
Bologna, llelbig, finding the same style 
0 $ decoration on jiottery discovered nt 
Nineveh, Jerusalem, Gaza, and Ascalon, 
.assigns to it .an Asiatic, and specifically 
a iSemitic origin. 
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relief, representing deities, ehiinjerns, and other symbols of the 
Pitimcan erccd, niore rarely myths and scenes illustrative of 
native life and customs.^ Though ver)' archaic and Oriental in , 
stvle, this pottery is not necessarily in every instance so early 
ns it appears; for the peculiarities of a remote 'period and 
primitive stage of art may have been conventionally preserved, 
especially in sepulchral or sacred vessels, from one age to 
aiiotlier." 

Tlie earliest vases of genuinely Etruscan character, witli 
l)ainted decorations, wliicli are extremely rare, bear archaic 
figures of men and animals rudely drawn in opaque white on 
the natural red of tlie clay, or in red on a creamy ground;'* 
and in style they generally resemble tlie jiainted vases of the 
'irst or Doric style, with which they are jirohahly contemporary. 

’ Such vases have been found chie% at Cervetri.* 

The painted vases found in multitudes in the cemeteries of 
Etruria, and commonly called Etruscan, are not for the most 
part of that origin, but Oreek, though to some extent, it may 
be, of local manufacture. They do not, therefore, strictly come 
under our notice. Yet as they have been disinterred in even 
greater abundance in Etruscan cemeteries than in those of Dreecc 
and her colonies, as they were sometimes imitated by native 
artists, and ns they exerted a powerful influence on Etruscan art, 
it is impossible to exclude them from our consideration. 

'riiey may be divided into three great classes. 

First, the I'lgyptian, Phcenician, or Babylonian, as it is 
variously termed from the oriental character of its ornamenta- 
tion, which has led some to ascribe its origin to those several 
peoples ; but it is now more correctly regarded as primitive 
(ireek, and particularly Doric.' Yet the tenn “Asiatic” may 
not unaptly be applied to it as indicating the distinctive charac- 


^ A (lesoription of tliih ware is given in 
tlie chaptci-s on Florence and Chmsi, Vol. 
1 1, pp. 7 6, 307. These vases arc very rai ely 
frtuiul in the same toinh with those that 
are iiaintcd, or if so accompanied, it is 
naually with thoao of the First or Corin- 
tfilan style. Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 9D. They 
are generally found with archaic bronzc.s, 
and invariably in tombs where the corphe 
ha.s been interred, not burnt. 

“ Tliia ware has in some very rare casw 
been found in the same tomb with iiHinted 
vaae.s with black figures, and with red in 
tlie early severe stylo, as in Maiicim’s ex- 


cavatioim at Oi’vieto; but 08 svcii tombs 
always contain more than a single body, they 
may have served for intermeiit at different 
Iteriods ; or the hucchcro may liave been 
interred as an antupic relic. 

^ See VqI. II. pp. 47, 489, 490. 

* Some of these vases from Cervetri 
liave bdbn found with polychrome decoi*a- 
tions, in o])nquo colours, blue, white, and 
veriniiioii, laid on in fresco, as on the 
walls of the luiinted tombs. Micnii, Mon. 
Incil. ta^. 4, 5 ; Birch, p. 447. 

* Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 1831, i>p. 15, 
201 ; Biingen, Ann. -Inst. 1834, pp. 63-70. 
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teristies of its style. 'J’liis cIhss of vases is of high anti(|iiity, 
hy some siii)i)ose(l to date as far back as twelve centuries j}.(\, 
Sind it cannot be later tlian 540 n.(j., the epoch of Theodoros 
of Sainos, whose improvements in metal-casting marked a new 
era in ancient art. 

The most primitive vases of this class rarely show representa- 
tions of animal life, but are adonied with animlai* bands, zig-zags, 
waves, meanders, concentric circles, hatched lines, suastibiSj and 
other geometrical patterns, often separated into compartments 
hy iipriglit lines, like diglyphs or triglyphs; indeed the gomn-al 
style of ornamentation closely resembles that on some of the 
fragments of painted pottery found by Dr. Schlienninn at Myceme. 



K\HX or THH MO^l’ IMIIMITHK ferVLi:. 


An example of this primitive stUe is given in the repre- 
sented in tlie annexed woodcut, and*another in the Appendix at 
p. cxiii., which shows an Athenian lehes with three horses moulded 
on the lid. These very archaic vases are believed to be primitive 
Ionic Greek. ** The absence of all human figures and of all in- 
scriptions,” says Dr. Dirch, and their analogies with Oriental 
art, render it probable that some of them may be as old as the 
lieroic ages. None can be more recent than the seventh century; 
n.c.” « 

( )f rather later date are the vases of Doric cliaracter, which are 
found in Etruria as well as in Greece, Sicily, Alagna Gnecia, and 
the Greek islands, and may be looked for on any ancient site 
which has an antiquity of not less than six centuries n.('. The 
figures, which are painted’ on the pale yellow ground of the clay, 
nre generally arranged in several bands encircling the vase, and 

’’ Ancient Pottery, p. 183. iJr. Hirch style of decomlion to tliose fdund in the 
IMiints out the rcsemblanco some of the sepulchres of tlie ancient Peiuvians. 
cailiest vases of this class hear in their 
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art* brown rather than black, varied^ occasionally with purph*, 
whito^ or crimson. They consist chicHy oi wild beasts— Ihms, 
pantlicrs, wolves, boars; of cattle — bulls, ^oats, rams, aiitelo])es; 
of birds— swans, cocks, owls; or of sphinxes, griffons, and othir* 
<'ompound mythical beings; arranged in pairs of opposite natures, 
either facing each other, or engaged in 
combat ; the oi'ienlal principle of aiitago- 
nism being obviously set forth, as shown in 
the annexed woodcut of a Doric arifhalloH, 
Mixed with them are (luaint representa- 
tions of fruit and flowers, especially of the 
lotus J On the later vases of the Doric 
style, human tigiires first appear, but often 
under the form of demons or genii, or of 
the four-winged divinities of oriental wor- 
ship. Matiy vases of this class having 
been found at Corinth, and notably tin* 
celebrated Dodwell vase,^ now at Miuiicli, 
they have received the designation of 
“ Corinthian.” It is highly probable, hi- 
1 ...IU 0 sTYLK. tliut tlicsc VRScs wci'e introduced 

into Etruria by Demaratus of Corinth, 
about 01)0 A few admirable examples, supposed to be im- 
portations from (/orinth, have been discovered in the necropolis 
of Cervetri, and also some Etruscan imitations of this archaic 
style, a specimen of which is given at p. 283 of this volume. 
The design on these Corinthian vases corresponds in great part 
with that oi the earliest painted tombs, such as the (Irotta Cam- 
pana at \ eii, and also with the most archaic Etruscan bronzes. 
Were we to seek analogies to the art of other lands, it would be 
to the earliest works of the Greek chisel — to the reliefs from 
the iemide of Hercules at Selinus, or to the Agamemnon, 
lalthybios, and Epeios trom Samothrace, now in the Louvre. 

I hose “Corinthian” vases mark the transition from the early 
Asiatic style to tliat of the Archaic Greek, or Attic, for without 
this intermediate class there appears to be so wide a difference 
between these styles, as to lead naturally to the conclusion that 
they are totally distinct in their origin.* 



' ‘"nie backgi-oiimls with flowera ap- 
pcar, indocil, to have been copied from 
niiontal oT Assyrian art, which had cciftcd 
to exist in the sixth century b. c. ; while 
the Asiatic style of the fric/es, which re- 


semble tho&c of Solomon 'h temple ami tlic 
lliibylonian taixsstries, likewise indicates 
an eiHKsJi of high antiquity.” liirch, p. 
158. 

“ Siippose<l to (late from 574 B.C. 
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The annexed woodcnt represents an archaic lehcn from Athens, 
i,iw in the British Museum. It is of tire style which is supposed 
0 have preceded the Corinthian. 'Die fij,mres arc of a maroon 
■i.Iour, on a pale yellow ground. 



AUClIiM LEliKS FKUM ATHENS. 


Tlio Second cluss of vases is ('oinmonly designated ‘‘Etruscan,” 
or “ Tyrrhene,” from the ahundance in vt*hic)i it is found in that 
part of Italy ; in Oainpania it is called “ Sicilian,” for the same 
reason. The more coiTcct appellation would he “Archaic dreek,” 
for such is the character of the design, and the subjects and 
inscriptions are also purely Hellenic. This class is also appro- 
priately designated “ Attic,” in distinction from tlm Doric charac- 
ter of the preceding class, and because the inscriptions arc in 
tliat dialect. It continued to exist for about a century, from 
about 540 to 450 or 440 n.c., when it gave place to a still higher 
ilevelopment of tire ceramic art.^' 

Tire Second class is recognisable by its figures being painted 


’’ Dr. Uvunn ascri1)C8 a largo portion of 
the \a.ses of tills cla8.s found in Ktruscan 
tombs to a much later period — to the third 
or even second century B.C., and regards 
them as local or imported iniitations of 
orifrinal Greek vases of this class. He 
■in-ivcs at this conclusion from considera* 
tions lioth of palaeography and style, #vhich 
"e have no room to specify, and must refer 
our icailers to his work, “ Problemo in dcr 
Gewliichte der Vasenmalerei.” That the 
Auliaic Greek style was sometimss imi- 
tated in a sulisequent age we have proofs 
the Panathenaic vases of the Cyrenaica, 


which, though with black figures, bpaf 
dates of the fourth century n.c., one as late 
as 313 B.C. Put that the generality of the 
vases of this class found in Ktruria cannot 
l)C a century or two later than this, ns 
llrunn opines, is clearly demonstrated by 
Helbig in his review of Urunn’s pamphlet. 
Bull. Inst. 1871, pp. 85-»6. While ad-' 
mitting that this archaic style may have 
lieeu conventionally continued longer than 
is generally supimscil, Helbig is not in- 
cline to l^Iicvc it was carried on later 
than the end of the fourth century b.c. 
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bliu k on the fjroiind of the cla3% which is yellow, wiirming to red. 
I’he flesh of women, the hair of old men, the devices on shields, 
mid a few other objects are painted white ; the armour is some-, 
times tinted purple, and crimson is occasionall}” introduced on 
the drapery. The outlines, the muscles, and folds of drapery are 
marked by incised lines. Tliough the faces are invariably in pro- 
file, the eyes of the men are always round, of the .women long and 
almond-shaped, of that very foiin usually represented in Egyptian 
paintings. In this class the human figure forms the princijial 
suliject of the design, which in the earlier works is hard, severe, 
and conventional ; the attitudes rigid and constrained, often 
impi)ssibl(‘ ; the forms angular, the muscular development exag- 
gerated, tlie extremities of tlie limbs unnaturally attenuated, tlie 
hands and feet preposterously elongated. Yet with the progress 
of art tliese defects were iii givat measure remedied, and the 
design gradually became more natural and free, especially in the 
later works of tliis style, wliich sometimes show nmidi truth and 
expression, and even spirit, with vigour of conception, and a 
conscientious carefulness and neatness of execution quite sur- 
prising. Vet none of this class are entirely free from the severity 
of ar(*liaic art. T’lie figures bear the same relation to the sculp- 
tured reliefs of .Egiiia, that those on the lliird class of vases do 
to the marbles of the Pai-thenon ; indeed, tliese may be said to be 
of the d^lginetic school, for they <‘orrespond not only in style, hut 
in date. And though it may be questioned if all tlie extant 
pottery with black tigiires can claim so remote an antiquity, and 
if some of it be not ratlier a more recent imitation, the t3q)e of it 
belongs indisputalily to tlie arcliaic period of Greek art. It will 
be understood tliat whenever vases with hhuk figures are men- 
tioned in tlie course of tliis work, a certain degree of archaicism 
of design is alwa3's implied. This style is found in connection 

' with vases of more beauty and variety of form than the earlier 
class? the most common shajies being the ctiuphoru^ or wine-jar j 
tlie or water-jar; the hiUhe, or mixing-vase ; the olnodwe, 
or wiue-jug ; the hjU.v, or driiiking-bowl ; and the lehjthos, or 
oil-flask. 

• The subjects depicted on vases of this class are generally taken 
fiom the Heroic Cvcle — the deeds of Hercules or Theseus, 
events ol the Trojan War, or the wandenngs of Ulysses, combats 
ofthe Greeks with the Amazons, of the Gods with the Giants, 
and similar fables from the Hellenic mythology. Very numerous 
also are scenes from the Dionysiac tlnasos^-^Silem and Mtenads 
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lancing round the jolly goJ, who sits or stands in the midst, 
•lowncd with ivy, and holding a vine-branch or tJufraos in one 
liaiid, and a kantharos in the other. Another class of subjects, 
iiot so common, is the Panathemiic. On one side of the vase the 
nreiit goddess of Attica stands brandishing her lance between two 
J)oric columns, crowned with cocks; on the reverse are foot, 
horse, or chariot-races, or the wrestling, boxing, or hiirling- 
matches, which took place at her annual festivals. Such vases, 
from the inscriptions they bear — “One of the prizes from 
Athens ’’—are proved to have been given to the victors on those 
occasions.^ These subjects arc peculiar to vases of the Second 
class. That the period to which this class of vases belonged 
overlapped that of the following class, and that for some time 
in the fifth centuiy, n.c., tlie two styles were ct)ntemporaiy, is 
clear, not only from the advanced art of the later vases of the 
Second class, and from the hard, dry design of the earliest of the 
Tliird class, but also from certain instances where both styles 
are found on the same vase. Tims on a large ktjliw, found at 
(’hiiisi, but now in the Museum of Palermo, one half of the howl 
is adorned with black figures on a red ground, tlie other with reil 
upon black. 

The 'riiird class of Greek vases has justly been denominated 
“ Perfect,” as it partakes of the best art of that wonderful people. 
Ill these vases the ground is painted black, the figures being left 
of the natiiml reddish yellow of the clay, and the details are 
cither marked with black lines, or with brownish red in the more 
delicate parts of the figures and drapery. These vases belong to 
the finest period of Greek art, but as some of tlie earliest with 
red figures retain the severe and archaic character of the preceding 
style, we may carry their age back to about 4G0 n.c. or even earlier.- 


^ Tlie inseriiitioii is TONAeEN£0EN. 
A0AON— Twif fiomctinies 

Milli the prefix of EMI for tlfu, tis in the 
<‘arliest known vase of this class, found by 
Ihirifon at Athens, and now in the 
l“»iitish Museum. Pseudo-archaic vases of 
til is class liave also been found in the 
l^'yrcnauj.i, rcco^mised as sucli by the affected 
•iicliaicisins of style, and by the dates' with 
^liioli they are iiiscriiicd. Tlie earliest 
‘1-itoil vaso yet known is one of six I dis- 
‘O'erod at Teucheiiu in that land, and it 
*lates from the archonship of Polyzdos, or 
B.r. Others, in the British Mnseuin, 
Louvre, and the Museum of Leyden, 


bear various dates, the Litest bcin^' 313 
n.c. Tim) of those in the l}iiti'>h Miiseiiiii 
datcil in the aichonship of Pythndemos, 
33‘J B.C., Hero found at Cervetri. For 
notices of the Panathenaic vases see Bockh, 
Bull. Inst. 1832, pp. fll -08 ; Ambrosch, 
Ann. Inst. 1833, i»p. 04-80; Secchi, Bull. 
InsL 1843, p. 75. 

* Birch states that recent discovciics 
show some of thc.se vases to lie as old as 
480 B.C., and certainly prior to tlie age of 
Phei«[ias. p, 202. Bunsen assigns the 
vases of this style to a period betn oen tlie 
74th and 04th Olympiads (484 404, n.e ). 
Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 02. ' 
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Tliey continued to be manufactured down to about 33(5 b.c., or 
to the accession of Alexander tlie (Jreat, from wliicli period dates 
the decline of the ceramic ni*t. The best vases of this class are/ 
pre-eminent in elegance of form, in fineness of material, brilliancy 
of vaniisli, and in exquisite beauty of design, divested of that • 
archaic severity and conventionality which distinguish the earlier 
classes. The sub-styles into which this class may be divided, 
are the Strong style, or the earliest, already mentioned, which 
belongs to the days of J’ericles and Polygnotus ; the Fine style, 
or that contemporary with Pheidias, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius ; and 
the Florid or latest style, which marks the transition from the 
Perfect class to the Decadence, and was contemporary with 
Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysipiius. 

The subjects illustrated are very similar to those on vases of 
the Second class, with the excejition of the Panatlienaic scenes ; 
those of Bacchic character are also of less frequent occurrence, 
the predominating subjects being (Ireek myths, or representa- 
tions of (jreek manners. Little or nothing is to be learned from 
any of these painted vases of the customs, habits, tniditions, or 
creed of the Etruscans. With very few exceptions all are purely 
(jrcek. The fonns with which this style is associated are the 
amphora, the hratrr, or mixing- vase, the halpia, an elegant variety 
of water-jar, the a^nocho?, the olpe, the and tlie lehftJm. 

There is a class of vases belonging to this Third st 3 de, which 
have polychrome figures on a white ground, the colours being 
red, yellow, blue, purple, brown, and sometimes gold. These 
vases are generally of the IcJcythos form. They are rare every- 
where, but particularly so in Etruria, though one of the veiy finest 
of this class was found at Vulci — the hrater in the Gregorian 
Museum which represents Mercury handing the infant Bacchus 
to Silenus.*’ Beautiful specimens of tliis style have been found 
* at Athens ; a few also at Cameinis in Bhodes : and I have brought 
a few to light in my excavations in Sicily and the Cyrenaica. 

No one can view the best works of this Third class without 
delight, and an intimate acquaintance with them begets in the 
man of taste an unbounded admiration. They are the source 
•whence Flaxman drew his inspiration, and well would it be for 
the student of art to follow that master’s example, and imbue 
his mind deeply with their excellences and beauties. The 
dignity of the conception and force of expression, at times rising 


* See Vol. II. p. 461. 
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into the sublime, the chasti taste, the truth to nature, tlie imritv 
and simplicity of the design, and the force as well as the delicacy 
of the execution, well entitle the best vases of this class to tht‘ 

“ appcdlation of “ l*erfect.” Never, perhaps, do they attain the 
perfection of art displayed in the highest works of the (rreek 
cliisel, yet there is a mastery, a sjurit of beauty about them 
which marks them as of the liappiest and purest period of 
Hellenic art. TJiough the Greek vase-painters were held of 
small account in their own day, 3 -et if the excellence of art 
consist in conveying ideas by the fewest and most simple touches, 
tlie merit of these artists is of a very high order. 

The conquest of Asia by Alexander, b}' introducing metal vases 
ill the place of those of terra-cotta, was the cause of the decline of 
Greek ceramic art. Tlie period of Decadence dates then from 
about 330 Ji.c., and was continued to about 150 n.c., when 
metal had quitii superseded earthenwari‘. Vases of this class 
continued to show rod ligures on a black ground, but white was 
abundantly introduced, colour more sparingly, and gold also 
occasionally in the ornaments and other accessories. They may 
be recognised chieHy by the design, which, though often masterly 
in the earlier vases of this style, is injured by affectation, 
mannerism, and excess of ofnament, and in the later vases is 
coarse and careless in the extreme, with figures stunq)y and in- 
elegant. 1’lie most striking vases of this class are foiiml in the 
tombs of Puglia and Dasilicata. They are often of enormous si/e 
and exaggerated pi'o[)()rtions, and of shapes unknown in the purer 
days of ceramic art. TJio multitude of ligures introduced, the 
complexity of the composition, the general inferiority and 
mannerism of the design, the flourish of the drapery, the lavish- 
ment of decoration, in a word, the absence of that chastenoss of 
taste which gives tJie Perfect style its chief charm, indicate these 
vases to belong to the period when Greek art was beginning to • 
trick herself out in meretricious embellishments, forgetful of lier 
sublime and god-like simplicity. 

The vases of the Decadence found in Etruria are of more 
modest dimensions, but disiday a sad decline from the beauty of 
the earlier styles. They are almost always of local nianufactiirc.^ 
'riiose from Volterra are ox pale cla}', coarse forms, dull varnish, 
most careless and rustic design ; large female heads en silhouette, 
and scenes in which nude women are introduced, are the favourite 
sidijects. At Orvicto, where vases of somewhat similar cha- 
rjjcter are found, there is also a peculiar pottery belonging to this 
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period, adorned, not with paintings, Imt with reliefs silvered, in 
iinitatinn of vases of that metal. 

What nse can this multitude of vases have served ? Though 
now found only in tombs, it must not be supposed that they w^ere 
all originally of sepulchral application. Those with Panatlicnaic 
subjects were given, probably full of oil, as prizes at the national 
games, as in (r recce. Others may have been given as prizes at 
the jiahestric fetes, or as nuptial iiresents, or as pledges of love 
and friendship ; and these are generally marked by some appro- 
priate inscription, ^fany were doubtless articles of household 
furniture, for use or adornment ; and a few seem to have been 
expressly for sepulchral purposes, either as decorations of the 
tomb, or to contain the wine, hone}^, and milk, left as offerings 
to the or to make the customary libations, or more rarely 

to hold tlie ashes of the dead.' There can be little doubt, what- 
ever purposes tliey may have originally served, that tliese vases 
were placed in the tomb by the ashes of the deceased, togetlier with 
his armour and jewellerv, as being among the articles which he 
most prized in life. 


‘ Vdl. jr. i». 4S. A choice collection of 
thC'O i»e<‘uliai is in the jiossession of 
Signor Ci'^tcllani, .it Home. The 

f.K’t of them .ill M’.inting a liottom sIioms 
them tohaic I'cen nimlo merely for »leco- 
i.itivp puiitf^sos Hull. Insl, IS/I, p. 18. 
Ann. Inst 1871, pp. .5-27 ; Klugin.'inn, 
tjiv. d’agg. A— 0. 

^ Yet many of them .lie only varnished 
•outside, and hut paiti.illy— not iitulhiitliiii; 
so tlnit they oould hardly Ii.imj served for 
lh|uids. Ann. Inst. 1841, p. U7. M.\ny 
ma> li.i-vc hecn used hy the lelativcK at the 
pamitaha, or funcial feasts, and left lus 
Micicd in the tomh. 

® The notion of feeding the souls of the 
slcpaited was veiy geneial among the 
^incients. In Egypt the tomli of Osiiis, in 
the isle of riiiho in the Nile, conta-ined 3d0 
lih.atoiy vessels— xoai — wliich wei-e daily 
tilled with milk hy the iniests. Diod. Sic. 
I. p. l!h cd. llhod. In (ricece the souls 
svere siiiiposcd to he fed hy the lilwtioiis 
..ind feasts held at the sepiilchic. Lucian, 
de Luctii, p. 808, ed. 161.5, And so in 
lt!il>, where the in<tn<s were .'ii)peased hy 
lilNitioiis of w ine, milk, anil hlinid ; rtnd 
the wailing-women theiefore k'at their 
breasts to force out the milk, and tore 
their flesh to make the hlond flow ; all for 


the satisfaction of the depaii^d. Serv. .ad 
A'ln. y. 78, A similar custom, possibly 
of criual antniuity, prevails in CJiimi, of 
making an atiniuii “feast for the hiingiy 
ghosts. It was the custom of the ancients 
to burn on the funeral jiyie the v.iscs eiSii- 
tainiiig oil, honey, or other ufleriiigs to the 
de.ad. Horn. Ilhul. XXIII. 170; Virg. .En. 
VI. 225; Serv. in loc. Vases are often 
found ill the tonihs of Etniii.a, as well .is 
of Urccce, and her colonies in It.ily and 
Sicily, w'hich rcLiiii iiiaiiifc.st proofs of 
subjection to fire. 

' This is sometimes the c.ose with those of 
Sicily and Magna Grmci.i, especially of Apulia 
and Lucania, and fref|ucntly with tlie vases 
of La Certosaat Bologna ; more rarely with 
those of Etruria Piopcr. A quaint but 
l)eaiitifiil conceit on certain of these cine- 
rary vases is uttered hy SirThom.as Browne, 
in his Hydriotaphia, chap. III. “Most 
imitate a circul.ar figure, in a spherical and 
round composure ; whether from .any 
iiiysteiy, best duration, or cajiacity, were 
hut a conjecture. But the common form 
w'lth necks waos a proper figure, making 
our la&t bed like our fiist ; nor much un- 
like th4 urns of our nativity, wliile we lay 
in the nether part of the earth, and in- 
ward vault of our microcosm.” 
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That these vases arc fAincl in such iniiltitudcs in Etruria is 
the more astonishing when we remenibcr that almost all the 
tombs which contain them have been rifled in bygone times. It 
• is extremely rare to find a virgin sopulchro. At Vulci, where the 
painted vases are most abundant, not one tomb in a hundred 
proves to be intact. It is obvious that tliose who in past ages 
violated these sepulchres were either ignorant of the value of the 
vases, or left them from suiierstitious motives — most probably the 
former, for they are often found broken to pieces, as thougli they 
had been dashed wantonly to the earth in the S(‘arcli for the precious 
metals. We know that the sepulclires of Corinth and of Capua 
were ransacked by the Homans in the time of Julius Ciesar, for the 
sake of these painted vases, which were called iiecro-Corinthian, 
and were then highly jirizcd and of immense value ; the art of 
making them having been lost ; ^ but how it came to i)ass that 
the Homans never worked tlie vast mines of the same treasures 
in Etruria, some almost within sight of the Seven-hilled City, 
it is diflicnlt to compreliend. 'i’liey could hardly have been 
ignorant of the custom of the Etruscans to buiy these vases in 
their sepulchres, and religious scruples could not have deterred 
tliem from spoliation in Etruria iiiore than in Creece or the 
south of Italy. Such, however, is tlie fact, and the abundance 
of these vases in Etruscan tombs forbids us to believe that the 
t‘xtonsive system of rilling, to which they have evidently been 
subjected, was by Homan hands. It was more probably carried 
forward at the close of the Empire, or by the barbarian hordi's 
who overran Italy in the early centuries of our era.^ riunder 


* SiK’tnn., J. Cios. 81. Stniljo (YIII. ]». 
881) says tlio Roiriaiis iliil not leave a toinli 
iintouchcil at Corinth in their search for 
tlie vases and bronzes. Kublicrs of touibs 
^u-re not uncommon in ancient times, in 

and Oi-eeco as well as in Italy, and 
^vero execrated, as hody-snatclieis .are at 
tlie present day. Pliny status th.at m liis 
time fictile vases, by which he proliably 
moiins those that were painted, fetcliuil 
niore money th.an the celebrated Murrhiiio 
vases, the cost of which he lecoids (XXXV. 
40 ; XXXVIl. 7); and which are sniawsed 
to have been of porcelain. That these 
puinted vases were very rave in bis day is 
conrirmed by the fact that not one has yet 
uccu discovered among the ruins of {ompeii 
or Herculaneum. Bull. lu&t. 1871, p. 9.'». 

* It is known that Theodoric, tlio Uotli, 

VoL I. 


sanctioned the spoliation of ancient sepul- 
chres, yet restiicted it to the iirejuous 
metals, commanding the ashes to be left - 
“ipiu nolumus luera ipi.Tii, ipi.e per 
fuiiesta seelei.i liossuut ici»eiiii and ho 
justified his deeiee on the giound that that 
Mas not stolen which Jiiwl no owner, and 
tiiat that ou;{lil not to be left Mitli the 
dead, whieh would scr\e to keep the liv- 
im;— “ Nun cst enim eu])iilit.as cripere qum 
nullus sc dominus ingoniiscat amisishc.” 
Oassindor. Yar. IV. 31. The same feeling 
was shown in the laws of the Tw'elvo* 
Tables, w'hiuh foikuio tlie hiiiial of gold 
in sepnlchies, — “Neve aniuin addito,” — 
unless the teeth of tlie coipse lia]i])ciied to ho 
fasttned witli it. “ Quoi auro dentes viiicti 
csi’unt, ast im cum illu se]icliic ureicve, 
sc fiaudu cbtu.” Ciccio, dc Leg. 11. ‘Jl. 

V 
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was obviously the sole object, for the (oiiibs of the poor, tliouf^li 
opened, are left untouched; while those of the rich have been 
despoiled of the precious metals, the vases have been thrown 
down, the sarcophagi and urns overturned, and everything left '* 
in confusion, as though no corner had been unransacked. In 
the middle ages, traditions of siibteiTanoan treasures were rife 
in this land, and sorcerers w^ere applied to for their discovery,'^ 
but it does not appear that any systematic researches were carried 
forward, as in earlier times, and again in our own day. 

In the consideration of these vases the question naturally 
arises — if they arc mostly of foreign character, either oriental 
or Greek, how came they in Etruscan tombs ? This is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled many a learned man of our age. At the 
iirst view of the matter, when the purely Hellenic nature of the 
design and subjects, and especially the inscriptions in the Greek 
language and cliaractei’, are regarded, the natui‘nl response is 
that they must liavc been iinport(‘d ; a view wliich receives 
confirmation from the recorded fact of an extensive commerce 
in pottery in nnciciit times.'* Vet when, on the otlier hand, wc 
bear in mind tlie enormous quantities of these vases that have 
been found in tlie Etruscan soil, Unit these spoils of the dead 
which within the last lifty years alone have been reaped by the 
excavator, may be l eckoned, not by thousands, but by myriads, 
and that what have hitherto been found on a few sites only, can 
bear but a very small proportion to llie multitudes still entombed 
— v/li(‘n tlie peculiarities of stylo attaching to jiarticnlar localities 
are considered, tlie pottery of each site having its distinguishing 
characteristics, so that an cxperioncod eye is seldom at a loss to 
pronounce in what part of the anchnit world any given vase was 
found — it must he admitted that there arc strong grounds for 
regarding many of them as of local manufacture.^ Antiquaries, 


Mon. Iiiwl. p. 3fi2. 

* riin. XXXV 46. — Haic jwr maria 
teirawiue nltro citiorpio portjintiir, 
bus rotro officinis. Tlio iiotbsry of AtJjcns 
was rarried by the I’liojiiician tiadcw to 
the far wcstein cn.i.st of Africa, and Inir- 
tered for leopard -skins and elephant- teeth. 
See Oroto’s (freece, III. p 361 
■ * Thci-o are, inoictivci, facta wliicli con- 
firm this view. The insci iptions, timusjh 
in Orcek character.*., are not uufi'eqiiently 
utterly imiiitclhsilile— aiicli collocatioifti of 
lcttei”b as arc fotcn;n to cvciy djalect of 
Orcck. Half a dozen cousoiiauta, for 


iiislanee, occur in juxtapo.sition. Ann. 
Inst. 1831, jip. 72, 122, 171, ct hcq. 
This unknown tongue, which is frequently 
found on vases of the Archaic style, may, 
ill some cjisea lie Ktiuscan in Greek letters 
Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 171. In the place of 
cliaiactei’s a row of ilots i.s sometinies foiiml, 
iia though the copyist would not venture 
to iiniUite what lie did not compiehend. 
yet iiuiii the extensive coiiiiiicreial iiitci- 
course of Etruria with Greci*e and her 
colon iej, many of the Etruscans must have 
known Greek. Sometinies a genuine ni- 
bciiptiuji ajiiicars to have been incoircctly 
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however, arc much dividell in opinion on this point, some maiu- 
taining all these vases to be importations from (Ireece or her 
• colonies ; others, to be of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation 
of Greek ; and others, again, endeavouring to reconcile con- 
flicting facts by imagining an extensive population of Greeks 
settled for ages in Etruria, or at least l)odi(‘s of Ilellonic artists, 
like the masonic corporations of the middle ages. 

Ihit after all what are the sj)eculations of most anti(piaries 
worth, where there are no historic records for guidance, and 
lew other palpable data from which to arrivi* at the truth — whore, 
in a word, the question resolves its(‘lf into one of artistic feeling, 
as much as of archa‘ological erudition Not to evciy man is it 
given to pt'iictrate the mysteries of art — to distinguish the copy 
from the original in painting or sculpture. Long experience', 
extensive knowledge, and highly-cultiyatt'd taste, are rccpiisite 
for the discei’iiment of those minute, indelinite, indescribable, 
hut not less real and convincing differences between the original 
and the imitation. So it is with the eeramographic art. When 
men, who to vast antiquarian attainments add the experiiuice 
of many years, whose natural tashj has led them to make 
ancient art in general, and Greek vases in particular, their express 
study — who have visited every eollectioii in Europe, and have 
had thousands of specimens year after year submitted to tlieir 
inspection and judgment — when such men as Gerhard, Braun, 
and Brunn, renowned throughout Europe for their profound 
knowledge of the areha3ology of art, give their opinion that 
there is something about many of the vases of Etruria, some- 
thing in form, design, or feeling, which stamps them as imita- 
ti«)ns of those of Greece, distinguishable, by them at least, from 
the genuine pottery of Attica — we may be content to accei)t 
their opinion, though unable personally to verify it. This view 
does not preclude the supposition that most of the vases found 
ill Eti-uria are of Greek manufacture, either imported from 


oopinl, the l)liin(lcrs being such as conhl 
Ininily have been made by (irreeks. Many 
of tilt' ViiM's also have Etruscan niniiograiiis 
l*eiieatli the foot, scratched in the clay 
apihirently boftue it was baked. Oii the 
vast's of Nola such monograms arc also 
buiiid, but in Osoan chanKsters. Oeihard, 
Aim. Inst. IS31, vp. 74, 177. • 

'' ** Dcs jugoiiiens qui 6mancnl du senti- 
ment,” ybaeivcis a shrewd and learned 


Frenchman, “ peuvciit difficilement se 
reduire en regie, et, sons ec lappoit, 
boancoup d’aniatcuis picsqiio ignorans 
reiiipni torn lent sur Ics plus celhbres aiiti-^ 
qnaires, paimpic, jiour rantiquit6 fignrt'c, 
It'S livios et It'S plus vastt*“ Etudes Kup)>16eiit 
moms an gout, quo le gout et riiitelligciifo 
lie* ismveiit siippleci a I’miditioii.” Due 
de Luynes, Ann. Inst. p. IIU. 
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(fi-eece or her colonies, or made Greek residents iu tlie 
former land. Gerhard, indeed, divides these vases into three 
classes. 

I. Those i)urcly Greek in character. 

II. Those also Greek, but modified as if by Greek residents 
in Etruria. 

III. Tliose of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation of Greek. 

It is clear tliat tliougli tlic art of painted pottery originated in 
Greece, it was more highly developed in Etruria and otlier 
l>ai’ts of Italy. Eor there is a much greater variety of form 
and style in the vases of these countries than in those of 
Greece, and the descriptions common to both lands arc carried 
to a much larger size in Italy.^ 

It is worthy of ri'inark that most of the painted vases of 
Etruria — all those of tlie Si‘cond and 'Third styles — have an 
Atlienian character. Tluj deities represented are chielly Attic 
— Athene, Poseidon, Pluebos, Artemis, ll(*rmes, Ditmysos, and 
Demeter, 'fhe myths also are gen(‘rally Attic ; so are the public 
games, and the scenes taken from ordinary life. Even the 
inscriptions, ^^ith a few exceptions, are in Attic Greok,*^ and 
belong, says Gerhard, to a period of short duration, and which 
can be determined with precision, Ixdng confirmed by the forms 
of the vases, by the design, and the subjects represented. It was 
not prioi’ to the 74th Olympiad (184 n.c.), nor later than the 
121th (284 n.(J.) — or between tlie tliird and fiftli centuries of 
Dome, when the Greek colonies of Italy were in the height of 
their power, and before Etruria had lost lier independence.® 
The Attic character of these vases is the more remarkable, for 
from the only record we have of Greek ai’tists emigrating to 
Etruria namely, with Domaratus, the Corinthian — we might 


< riuiliaid, Hull. Tii^L. p. 7o; 

Arm^Inst. 18.‘J7, 2, p H .srq. 

* The inscriptions .irc for the most pait 
di'sifjnatury ; the several fij^nres liaviiir; 
their ajjpellatioiis att.iclicd. The names of 
the potter and painter are also not unfie- 
qurntly rcooidnl ; the former being unitiMl 
with EnOIEI or EHOIESEN ; tlio latter 
with ErPA4»2E. Other inscriptioiiH lefer 
to the jiosses^ior of the vase, and either 
inention his name Mith the addition of 
KAA02, or liave merely the hitter Monl 
alone, or HO I1AI2 KAA02, showing tho 
v.ise to have hcon a gift to some “beautiful 
youth.” When this inscription is repeated 


in the feminine, it piohaMy maiksa nuptial 
piesmit. Other saliitatoiy expressions are 
sometimes found, sui-h as XAIPE 2T “ hail 
to thee I" or H020NAEn0TEET*P0N 
“ liapjiy as possible 1 ” On the vases for 
domestic use we often find XAIPEKAIIIIEI 
— “hail, and ilrink ! ” or sometimes 
niEIME “diink me!’* as though the 
goblet Itself wore speaking. Tho inscrip- 
tions on the Panathenaic viusea have already 
l)cen mentioned. The ]tlaees where the 
va.scs were made arc never indicated, as on 
the red pottery of AiTetiiim. 

® Ann. Inst. 1831, pp. 99, et seq. 201 ; 
Hull. lu&t. 1831, pp 101-/. 



iNTRourtTioN.j J-ITRUSOAN IMITATIONS OF OREEK VASES. ci 

lijive expecicd tlnit l)()n(3 vasos and Doric inscriptions ^vonld 
liavc prevailed, wlioreas the fact is that such vases are of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, and that such inscriptions are still 
more rare, found only on archaic pottery of tlic Corinthian 
class. 

There are certain vases not mentioned above, because of such 
rare occurrence as liardly to form a class, whicli are undoubtedly 
of Etruscan manufacture ; as they bear both Etruscan subjects 
and Etruscan inscriptions.^ I am enabled to offer to the notice 
of the reader a specimen of these vas(‘s more remarkable than 
any yet discovered. It is a krater with volute handles, in the 
late style, with a llacchic dance on one side*,- and on the other a 
striking scene of the parting of Admetiis and Alcestis, whose 
names are attached, between the figures of (Jharun armed with 
his mallet, and of another demon brandishing serpents. I have 
given it, as a very rare and curious specimen of undoubh'd 
I'itruscan ccramography, in its natural colours, as a frontispiece 
to the second voliiim^ of this work.*^ 

With the vases 1 close my notices of Etruscan art. 


’ Very few of this chisel are known. One, 
an (tmphmt of ancient stylo, having hiids 
with human heads, heais the insciipiioii 
in Ktiuscan lettcis “Karo Alukathchsi ” 
Another, a ntuuum in the TInrU atyle, 
^ll()Ws a Victory wilting tho Ktriiseaii woul 
•‘Jjasna’* iii an oren ])()ok. Two other 
umphomoi late .style have insei irtions in 
a nnvlure of (Ireek and ICtruM'.in, and one 
he, us the name "Aruns” m Etnibcaii on 
the li.indle. Tw'o others aie krateres -itno 
with Aetioon (“Aitaiun” in Etrustaii cha- 
la(tc1i^), dofeiiiling himself agaimitt hn; 
dogs; rev. Ajax (“Aivas”) falling on Ins 
sword ; the other showing Ajax slajing a 
Tiojan cartive, and “Chariin” standing 
I>y, icady to seize liis victim ; rev. Cliarun 
amid a group of three women, one railed 
“Pentasila” (IVnthesilea), another desig- 
nated “Hinlhial Tuimucas.” Ann. lint. 

pp. 7J1, 175 ; 1HI14, jip 54— -Sd ; pp. 
1104 — 21)4 ; Mon. ined. In.st. II. tav. 8, 0. 

^ See the woodcut at p. 437 (if this 
volume. 

•* This Irater was found at Vulci, and 
was formcily in the posH(‘.s.sioii of Dr. Kmil 
liraiin of Rome, through whose kindness I 
was ciiahled to offer this illustration, re- 
duced from a tracing of the original. The 
bcone represents Admetus— “ Atmitk ” — 


at his List lioiir, when a Thaiiatos, or 
wingotl me.sscnger of Death is eonio to 
claim him, ami thie.itons him with ser- 
p«*nlH. A.S it ha I been deeieed ]»y tho 
Kates that if one of his nearest ndntives 
would hoi'ome his snlistitute Ins life would 
lie spaicd, his wife Alee.stis — “ Alksti,” in 
Ktiuscan- — comes foiwanl to ilevoic herself 
in his room, and takes a faiewell emhrmc, 
wlule a second demon, apparently Cli.uiin 
liiniself, stands hehiiid her with his mallet 
raised, ahuiit to .stiike tho fatal blow. 

Tho inseri[ition hetween the last two 
iigiiies would iiin thus in lioiiiaii loUeis — 
“Ke\. Krsck. Kao. Achuum. I’jiLLKTHReK ” 
It has been cun.sideied by Dr llraun (I’nll. 
Inst LS47) pp. iSl — 8l)) to imply that Kea 
(a pioper name) dedieateil this v.ise to 
Aehcion. lint if I may sugge.st another 
vcision, in a nmltir wIirIi must he imn- 
cipally conjeetuie, I would say that “Era ’’ 
can hardly be a i>io]»er name, for it is 
found fieipiently in connection with Suthi,* 
as a foi inula on scjmlchrai moiinments, 
and IS probably cijuivalent to /nre, or erre. 
“Ei’m’c,” hi whiJi Dr. Diauii riii(l.s an 
analogy to tpyovy I would interpiet hy one 
of the few Ktiuscan woids whoso meaning 
has come down to us fioni tlie aneienks — 
ff/vc, wlmh Ke.stus bay.s meant aiutc. 



cii ETRUSOANfcS MALIGNED BY GREIBCS & ROMANS, [intiiowuctiox. 

Siioli is tlio people to whose Cities and Cemeteries I propose 
to conduct the I’eader. From wliat has been already stated, lie 
will expect to find traces of no mean def^n'O of culture, and 
should he te.st my descriptions with his own (*yes, he will not he 
disaiipointed. The Ktriiscans were undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable nations of anticpiity— the great civilizers of Italy — 
and their influence not only extended over the whole of the 
ancient world, but has afl‘oct(‘d every siihsofiiient age, and has 
n >t been without effect, however faint, on the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, and of ri'gions th(‘Y never knew. 

When we consider the imporlant ])art tliey played among the 
nations of old, it is nstoiiisliing that the records of them are so 
vague and meagre. 'I’hey did not, it is true, like the (Irecdvs and 
Homans, trumiiet their own fame to posterit}', or at least, if it 
cannot be said 

— imlli nota 

Ilia fiilt tellus, jacuiL mno carmiuc bacio, 

none of the works of their poets and historians have come down 
to us.'^ And thus, had it not been for their tombs, we should 
have known them only through the represi^ntations of the Greeks 
and Homans, whicli give us a most nnfavonralde impres- 
sion of them. For the Greeks d(‘scribc them as jiirates and 
robbers,*^ or as effeminate debauchees ; ® the Homans brand them 


“Nac" is a particle, to which wo h.ive 
no clue, and ^\h().<>c nieaniii'' must be 
learned from the lost of the seutiMice. 
“ Achrnm " is ai)parcritly Achcion. Whe- 
ther “riih'ithrce ” lie one wonl or two, its 
incaninK is pretty obvious, for “riilero,” 
nr “riileies,” ofciirs fio«jiit’ntlv on votive 
bronw's, and in cuiiiicTtion with “Tuivc,” 
and is ^rnui ally admitted to he a dedica- 
toiy formula. The meaniii" of the whole, 
then, 1 take to be tbis~**Lo! sbo saves 
him from Acheron, and makes an oircnng 
of lierself.” Dr. liiich takes it for the 
speech of (Iharuri, and translates it, “I 
bear thee to Aclicmn." Ancient Pottery, 
p. 401. For another interpretation sec 
•Dull. Inst. 1817, pp. 86-88; for Loid 
Crawford’s, see Etiiiscan Inscriptions, p. 
;17 ; for Mr. Taylor’s, ace Etruscan Re- 
scarclioh, p. 308. 

^ “Troy liorself,” says Pliilostrattm, 
“ would not liavc been, liiul not Homer 
lived. He was verily the founder of Ilium'' 
(cited by Lanzi, Safijj. 11. p. 171). 


® l^Faiiy of the ]Kissaj»es containing tin's 
charge lefer doiiblless to the Tyirhcne- 
Pclasgi r.itbcr tlun to the Etrusi-aiis, pio- 
lK*rly so called, but as the former rare 
foimed an ingredient in the population of 
Eliuria, it is dillieult always to draw the dis- 
tinction. Yet there is still evidence enough 
to convict tlie Etruscans of this practice 
Stiabo, V. pp. 210, 221); VI. p. 267; 
Diod. Sic. V. p. 202 ; XI. p. 66. The 
Romans aho laid this charge <listinctly to 
the Etriuscans. (Jiccro, ile Ropub. 11 4 ; 
Seiv. ad iEn. VIJI. 479 ; X. 184. See 
Niebuhr, I. p. 127, et »eq. Piracy, how- 
ever, in those days, be it remembered, was 
an honouiubic ]nufession— a legitimate field 
for gloj-y. Thuoyd. 1. ; Ju.stin. XLIII. 3. 

® P'or the charges of inmdinate luxury 
see the statements of Tinnous, Poseidonius, 
ami Tlicoisuiipus ap. Athen. IV. c. 38; 
XU. c. 14, cf. 17 ; Diod. Sic. V. p. 316 ; 
Dion. Hal. II. p. ]o5; IX. p. 676. 
Nieliuhr (I. p. 141) rejects the statements 
of Tlicupom])Us on this head, not only on 
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Sis gluttons, aAl voliiptuarios.^ Vet the former ac- 

kiiowleilgetl their ]>ower at sea, their, commercial eiiterpi iso, anti 
•.llieir artistic skill; and the Litter were funded to confess that 
to Etruria they owed most of their institutions and arts ; neither, 
liowever, have paid that tribute to her civilization which we now 
learn to he due, and the Romans have not admitted their full 
amount of indelitednoss to it — a fact which is seen in the silence 
or merely incidental acknowledgment of tlieir historians and 
poets, who woubl willingly have referred nil the relinement of 
Rome to a Hcdlenic source. 

I’liough the ancients W(;re ivhiclant to admit tin* fall worth of 
Etruria, it may be (piestionod if Niebuhr is correct in asserting 
that she has received from the moderns more than her due share 
of attention and praise. Ilow far we 'rransalpiiies of the nine- 
teenth century are indebted to her edvilization is a problem hardly 
to be solved ; but indelible traces of her influence are apparent in 
Italy, 'riiat portion of the Peninsula where civilization earliest 
flourished, whence infant Rome drew her lirst lessons, has in 
Mibsetpient ages maintained its pre-eminence. It was on tlie 
Etruscan soil that the seeds of culture, dormant through the 
long winter of barbarism, broke forth anew when a genial spring 
smiled oil the human intellect : it was in LRruria that immortality 
was lirst bestowed on the lyre, the canvas, the marble, the 
literature, the science of modern Europe. Here arose 

*• the all hjtruscan threti — 

Dante and Petrarch, and scarce less than they, 

The Hard of l*rose, creative spirit ! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love.” 

Tt was Etrul’ia which produced Giotto, Brunellesclii, Fra Ange- 
lico, Luca Signorelli, Fra Rartolcmco, Michel Angelo,” Ifildo- 


Jiccuuut of his hoiiiij unworthy of rredit, 
liut hocaiise “there are no licentious lepie- 
sentations on any Etruscan works of art.” 
Though the accounts of TheoiM)iiiiiiH may 
be exaggerated, as Muller (Etrusk. I. 3, 12) 
s^upposes, yet Niebuhr is greatly mistaken 
as to the pm ity of the Etruscans. For to 
«iy uotliing of the painted vases, which 
are illustrative rather of Greek t]iaa*Etrns- 
iMii manners, and on which the most 
abominable indecencies are sometimes re- 
presented, there is evulenco enough on 
Works of undoubtedly Etiuscan lilt, buch 
!is sepulchral paintings and broiite minors, 
to Convict the Etruscans of being little or 


no better than tlieir neighbours in puiity 
of life, • 

7 Vug ,d5ii. XI. 732— Semper incites 
Tyiiheui! 

At nun in Vcncioiii segues iioctiiriKuiuu 
bella , 

Aut, ubi eiiiva ('horo,s iiidixit tibia llacchi, 
Expect ire dnpes, (>t plome iiocula iiieiisu:. , 
llic Hiuor, hoc stiidiuiii. 

Cf. Georg. II. 193 ; Catul. XXXTX. 11. 

^ R'lir.ielc also, if he docs not belong 
strictly to Eiiiuia Proper, was born not 
far from tlic frontiers, and in a region once 
possessed by tlio Etruscans. Ucsidcs lie 
was educated in the Perugian school. If 
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brand, Marcliiavolli. “the starry Galilio,” and such a noble band 
of painters, sculptors, , and areliitects, as no other country ot 
modern Kiirope can b<nist. Certainly no otlier region of Thilv , 
has produced such a galaxy of brilliant intellects. I leave it to 
philosophers to determine if there be anything in the climate or 
natural features of the land to render it thus intellectually pro- 
lific. Much may b(5 owing to the natural superiority of the race, 
which, in spite of the revolutions of ages, remains essentially tin; 
same, and preserves a distinctive character just as many traits 
of the ancient Gre(‘k, Gaul, German, and Spaniard may be recog- 
nised in their modern descendants. 'I’lie roots of bygone moral, 
as well as physical, culture, arc not easily eradicated. The wild 
vine and olive mark many a desert tract to have been once 
subject to cultivation. And thus ancient civilization will long 
maintain its traces even in a neglected soil, and will often 
g<‘rniinate afresh on experiencing congenial iidliionces, — 

“ Tlie wlioat throe thou'«an<l years iiitorvoil 
Will still its harvft^t bear.” 

How else comes it that while the Homan of to-day retains 
much of the rudeness of former times— while the Neapolitan in 
his craft and wiliness betra,ys his Greek origin, and the Sicilian 
the lawlessness of his African forefathers— the Tuscan is still the 
most lively in intellect and imagination, the most highly endowed 
with a taste for art and literature J\[ay it not also be to the 
deep-seated influences of early culture that he owes that su[)erior 
polish and blandness of manner, which entitle Tuscany pre- 
eminently to the distinction claimed for it of being “ a rare land 
of courtesy ? ” 


wo AM'i’e 1(1 claiiii as tiu* sons nf Kliuru tlic 
natives nf thnso l.iiiilsbcyiiiid the A[iL’unuies 
ami the Tiber wliidi once lieJoni^cd to lici, 
thcii Tiioulil be U‘iy tew illiiMinnis lU'li.m 
n.iincK, I'ltiicr of anci(>iit or inoilcMi tunes, 
which would bcCH'liulcdfroiu tlieiaU’goiy. 


“ Micali (Ant. Pop. Ttal. I. p. 101; 
III. ]>. 11 ), iiiaiiit Hill'd thu analogy in 
plosieal and ci.uiiologic.il dcvelojnncni, 
between till! aiic'iciit Kfiiiscaiis and tlio 
iiioduiii iijhabit.iiil& of Tiiiicany. 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTPvODUCTION. 

OX TITK FORMS AND USES UF GREEK AXD ETRUSCAN VASES. 

Tiik Vasos found in Etniac-an toniLs are of vaiious forms, and served 
clilVi-ivnl i)iii|)Ost-s; therefore to enable the reader to umlerslaiid tlie freijueiit 
iiienlioii inad(‘ of them under tlieir teelinieal names in tlie course of this 
A\oik, I pro])nse to arrange tliem under their respective classes. 

Ft must he borne in mind tliat the, greater part of the figured vases fpnnd 
in Etniiia are not Etruscan, although often so desigiiati'd, hut are Greek. 
A\liejher im})orted from Greece and lier colonies, or of local manufacture by 
Ih'llenic colonists, is a (piestioii not yet satisfaetoiily determine<l. Rut the 
suhjeets on the painted vases, the inscriptions they hear, and tlie art they 
disjilay, are so unniistakahly Greek as to determine tludr origin beyond a 
doubt, and to distinguish them markedly from the ware proper to Etruria? 
Etruscan imitations of Greek vases arc occasionally brought to light, hut the 
geniiino jiottory of Etruria is ipiitc Oriental in character, without a trace of 
Hellenic inlhumce. It is never painted, hut is decorated with simple 
geometrical patterns, scratelk’d or stamped on the clay, or with figures in 
relief, as shown in the woodcut No. 1, at the head of this Apiiendix. It is ot 
brown or black ware, made with the hand and not with the lathe, sun-dried 
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and uiiglazod, of rude workmanship, and Sftun of cluinsy form, and its 
adornim-jits Ix'tray none of the elegance and refim^inent which breathe nion* 
or less from all the* works of the Greeks. Yet in form these Klrnsean vases 
do not dilfiT so widely from the Greek, that they cannot bo classiliiMl witli 
them, and 1 shall therefore apply to them the nomenclature of the latt(*r, so 
far as it can be ascertained. The generic name by which this early Eti wscan 
ware is now known is “ bucr/iero,^’ and by this term it will be mcntionetl in 
the following pages. The term applied by the Greeks to black sepulchral 
pottery was Libyesy or “ niggers.” 

Tlie names of these aiicic'iit vases have been ascertained, in a few in- 
stances, from monnniental sources, being attached to pots of certain forms 
intniduced into scenes on paintwl vases; as the word is written 

over a water-jar, on the celebrated Francois vase at Florence (Vol. XL, 
p. 114) ; but more g«'n(‘rally we have only the descriptimis given of vases 
by certain ancient authors, especially Aihcinieus, which descriptions being in 
many instances vague, ambiguous, or contradictory, are far from throwing a 
satisfactory light on tlui subject. It must be confessed that, even after the 
critical researches of Panofka, Gerhard, Letronne, Ussing, and Thiersch, into 
this subject, the nomenclature of many of the shapes of ancient vasf's is in 
great measure arljilrary or conventional. As to the forms of nunuToiis 
vases mentioned by Atliemeus wo are still utterly in the dark. Wo are, 
however, able to lecognise the characters of the most common shapes and to 
classify th(5 vases according to tlie purposes tiny were int(*nded to serve. 

Of the illustrations here given of the forms of ancient vases i w’onld 
observe, that having been taken from various sources, and drawn at dillerent 
perio<ls, they are on no uniform scale, so that a large vase will often appeal 
from the woodent to be smaller than another to which it is really very supe- 
rior ill size, o.g. Nos. tJ and 7. The woodcuts iiidicati', thend'ore, the form 
and character of the several descTiptious of vases, not tlieir ndative size. 

Many of these woodcuts will probably be familiar to iiiy rearh*rs from 
having appeared in the tw'o editions of Dr. Birch’s woik on “ Aiieieiit 
I\)ttery," but availing myself of my right to claim my own tiuiiider, I must 
mention that they oiiginally illustrated the first edition of this work, ten years 
before they did duly for Dr. Birch. 

The following classilicutiou will, I think, comprise all the most common 
forms of Greek vases. 

Class I. Vases for hohliiig or storing licpiids, fruits, &c.,— amphora^ 
pelihj stamnoSj Ickanp. 

II. Vases for carrying water, — hjdria^ halpis. 

III. Vases for mixing or cooling wine, — krater, IseUhe^ oxylaphon^ Uhes^ 
psykter. 

[V. Vases for drawing and pouring out wine, &c., — oimehoe^ olpe^ prochoos^ 
hjaihoB, situla. 

V. Vases for drinking, — kaniharos^ karchemn, skypjwg, mastoSy depas, 
hjathosy kylixy lepante, pdla^ kolkion^ keros, rhytun, iddale, kothm. 

VI. Vases for ointments or perfumes, — kkythos, aryhallus, hombylm, 
askoSy kotyliskos, alahastosy pyxis. 

Class I. — Vases kou IIolding? on Fkesebvjng Liquids and Food. 

The largest vase of this class was the pithosy or wine- jar, a tall jar with 
a full body and wide mouth, with a lid, and generally without hamlles. It 
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si>rv('(l also to hold oil, fruit, alld othor solids, and rosemhled in size and 
tlin larf^o oil-jars of Sonthorn Europe. Tlie visitor to Poiniieii may 
j, im‘iiil«‘r in tin* slrcet of Mercury three oil-shops, full uf these large jnVAoi, 
**(,L' <‘oarsy red ware, several of them mended of old with rivets of lead. Tlu' 
pithoit was uschI also as an urn to contain burnt 
liuinan ashes, and in the eaily days of Etruria, was 
„n,-u decorate<l with hands of small Egypt ian-lik(! 
jif.iires in relief, and was also ribbed. An illuslra- 
tioti of this Jar as a cinerary urn is given in the 
woodcut annexed, No. ‘2. It was sometimes used 
also to hold the corpse, for two such jars being 
placed mouth to nn)ulh, served as a rude coirm,and 
lliiis ariaiig(‘d they are not uiifre(piently f»uind in 
the tomhs of the Troad. It was this form of vase 
wlneii served as the habitation of Diogenes, for his 
“liih” is thus repres(‘nted on ancient monuments, 

—lienee the (ireek proveih “ tho life of a jnV/ios,” 
to express a ini'an and miserable existence. It was 
a hia/eii vase of this hirm, in which Kurystheiis, in 
Ins terror at the bristly monster of Erymaiitlius,whicji 
Hercules was bringing him on his slunilders, endea- 
Maired to hide himself— a snlijcct often depieb'd, 
and wdth infinite humour, on th(‘ (‘arly Attic vases. 

The amplma, called by the Oi(‘i‘ks niiiplmeus, is a two-handl(‘d vase of 
^allous forms, but gcuierally tall and full-hellicd. This is tho most common 
of all ancient vases, aiul is found in conneeiioii 
^vllh evi'iy period and stylo of art. The more 
oidmary ileseription was of ooaree iinghized hut 
^ely bald ware, with a long cylindrical body an<l 
long neck, and with two angular handles, on tho 
shouldeis of which was generally stamped tho 
name of tluj magistrate for th(* }ear, wdth some- 
times the month in addi- 
tion, and the device of the 
town where tho vase was 
made. The foot always 
l.iliered to a iioiiit for pe- 
netrating the earth, as the 
pot could not stand with- 
out support Amphora of 
this form are rai’cly found 
with decorations. 

Amphot'a, even w'hen 
deeoiated with paintings, 
are occasionally found 
with a pointed base, of 
which a beautiful ex- 
ample is preserved in tlio 
Museum of Perugia. ISce 
woodcut, No. 3. 

In the early relieved ware of Chiusi, the amphora was of a (piaint and 
peculiar form, of wliich the annexed woodcut (No. 4) is an illustration. 



No. 3. AMPHORV WIl’H 

, I*OIKIBD ifASB. 


No. 4. KillUSCAN AMl'IIOUA 
OP BUOCHBKO. 
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Tlic ampliora iispd in Hip earliest style of^paiiited A’asps, is nftpii, like the 
Htyle itself, <li sif^nated “ Egyptian.” It has plain handles, and tlie shouldei.s 
of the vase arc rounded S(> as to meet the neck almost at rif'hl angles. 

Amphora of the Second or Archaic (treek" 
style, are commonly called “ Tyrrhene.” They 
have .a fuller body and a thicker neck, and Hie 
^Teatest diameter of the vas(> is at about half 
its hei/ 2 fht. They are generally distinguislMHl hy 
Hipiarcd handles, ornamented with floral decora- 
tions, and their shoulders, instead of meeting 
the neck abruptly, form \\ ith it a graceful curve. 
Sec woodcut No. 5. 'J’o this same peHod belongs 
the “Dionysiac” which differs gene- 

rally from the form«*r in having ril)bi‘d or reeded 
handles, and in having a taller and narrower neck ; 
though it is chiefly distinguished by the Bacchi<- 
cliaracter of its subjects, flood examples of 
the Dionysiac amphora arc given in the wooilcnt 
at p. 3Cl of this volume, which re])reseiits a scene 
in the “Tomb of the l^^inted Vases" at Comedo. 
The “ Panathenaic ” amphora^ or the vast‘s given, filled w'itli oil, as prizes 
at the palfcstric games h<*ld at Athens in honour of the patron-goddess, are 




No. 6. LATE PASaTHKNAIO AMl'HonA. No. 7. aOLAN AMl'llUllA. 


also distinguished hy their snbjccfs rather than by their shape ; the archaic 
vases, like the IJnrgon amphm'a in the British ‘Museum, wliieh is thought to 
be the earliest spoonnen of this class extant, being full-bellied, while those 
of later date are taller and more elegant, us in the woodcut No. C, which is 
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l.ikcn from one of six of tls'sc >ascR I found at Toiiclicira in the Cyronaica, 
iiiid are now in the Rritish Museiini. All tluno vases have on one 

side a AtlicMU' PromachoR, with helmet, shield, and 8p(*ar, in the 

,attitud«‘ of attack, Hanked hy two Doric coluinns, generally surninnnted 
1»V eocks, and usually bear the inseriptioii — “ Of the prizes from Athens." 
The reverse always shows one of the contests of the pentathlon^ probably 
that for whieh tlie vase was awarded as a prize. Ooniparatively few of these 
vases have been diseovered in Etruria. Ulie Panatheiiaie vases have invari- 
nhly black iignres on a yellow ground, although th(‘ later ones, like that 
1 ( present I'd in the woodcut, being of the Macedonian period, are pseudo- 
auhaic, or nieie imitations of the earlier style. 

The “N(»Iaii” antphom is always of the Third style, with red figures, 
i.nely iiiok* than one or two on each side, on the black giound of the vase. 
]nsha[>e it is slighter and more elegant than the forms aliead^ desciihed ; its 
handles are either reecU'd oi twisted. Vas<‘8 of this kind aie found not only 
at Nola, hilt in Sicily, and also in Etruria, pnncipally at Vnlci. For 
elegance of foiiii, surprising hrillianey of lustre, simplicity and ])urity of 
design, and heaiily of execution, these Nolan uinphonu stand lue-emineiit 
annnig tin' ceramic productions of anthpiity. Sei* woodcut No. 7. 

To the same period and style* belongs l\io a descii[)tion of amphora 

shaped like a pear, with its greatest diameter near the base*, and tapering 
ii|i\v.iids to the n(’ck. Tt is of comparatively rare oceniienee in Kliiiria, and 
almost always has red figures, though in Sicily it is sometinns found with 
Mack. See woodcut No. 8. 




Other varieties of tin* amphora are found, chiefiy in Puglia and Pasilicata, 
of much larger size, with taller and more slendi'i* forms, and handles elabo- 
rately moulded and decorated, in harmony with the more llurid cliaraetei* of 
tin; ]»aintings w'hich adorn these vases. Numerous examples of them may 
h(* seen in the Museum at Naples, where they are designated according to 
the deijorations of their handles, as vaso a yirelle, a rutelle^ a nawherom^ a 
volute^ or, from some peculiarity of form, as ram a lanyella, a tromhi. This 
noim‘iu*lature, he it observed, is almost confineil to Naples. It is not recog- 
nised in tin* higher parts of Italy, still less in the eountiies north of the Alps. 

Ckninected with this samo class, though hy Geihard referred to that of 
mixing-jars, is the ntamnon^ a very high-shouNh'ied, short-necked, plethoric 
vase, with tw’o small handles, not upright as in all the other varieties of the 
amphora. Vases of this fornf arc generally found with n‘d figures. Tiny 
arc still called hy tlic same name in modern Greece. They were used to 
hold wine, oil, or fruit. Sec woodcut No. 9. The Apulian staninoa is a 
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small and laic variety of tlic same forni,(writh tall iiprip;lif, liaiidhs and a 
lid, and is oceasioiially, though seldcan, found in 
Kiinria. It probably served to hold honey oj 
yweetnicats. Sec woodcut No. 10. 

The k/i'ane w'as another vase for pres(*r\dng food, 
and was soniew'hat of the form of a tuieen m 
sugar-basin, having a full deep body, with a wide 
mouth, a lid, and two handles generally u[)]ij»lit. 
The woodent No. 1 1 show's an example. Vases of 
th'is form, when of laige size, were used for w’asli- 
ing tin* feet, as wtU as for other doiiustie but less 
cleanly ]>ui[)Oses ; and also for i)Ia}ing (he Sicilian 
game of the loththm. 

Another foim of tlu‘ Ichane^ sh(»w'n in the W'ood- 
No. 10. AMiULiAS sTAiisoa. tilt No. 12, is called by Paiiofka tlio hjms. It 
was piobably tins variety wlih b was given full oi 
sweets or savoury meals, as a nuptial present, and whieli tin- biide eaiiied 





No. 11. lssaaj:. No. 12. lskank. 

to the house of tin* bridegroom. Tin* khiuh ami kkaukkos w'crc smaller 
Aaiieties, and prohahly seived for fiuils or sw'eels at the tsdde. 


Class 11 . — Vases for CAuuYiNd Watku. 

The eharaeteristie fc'atiire of w'ater-jais is that tlu*}*^ have* three Iiandlis, 
two small liorizontal ones at the slionldeis, ami one laige vertical one at the 
neek. 'file geneiic leim is hydria^ hut when used spe- 
eilically, this name is apjilied to those of the earliest 
style which have a wniaieiiess about the shoulders, as 
show'll in tin* woodcut No. IIJ, wdiilc a later and more 
elegant variety, Avith the shouldera rounded otf, ia 
generally ealh'd hdjnH. Sec woodent No. 14. lint 
(his distinction is conventional. The hydna is gene- 
rally found in eoimeetion with the earlier styles, with 
black liguns, the biljds with red tigures, though the 
latter is also oeeasiovally foiiml hearing nrehaie de- 
signs. Aiudher point <if dill'erenee is that tlie hydrin 
has its principal subjeei on the body, and another with 
No. IIJ. liVDKiA. smaller figures on the shoulder ; the designs on tlie 
kalpis are alwajs coiiHiied to the liody of the vase. 
The hydria is more commonly found in Etruiia, the hdpis in the South of 
Italy. These wattr-jfirs were used by women alone, fur wheiicA^er men ai*c 
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re]ircs(‘nt(’(l carryhij^ water, it^is iiivariaMy in an amphora. On certain 
j'jirly Attic vases, maidens arc depicted un their way to and from the 
fountain. Each carries a hyrhia 


, on her licad, which when empty 
IS lying on its side, just as the 
women of Central Italy carry 
their water-jiots at the present 
«lay. But the hipfria, wlien ot‘ 
hronze, was also used as a cine- 
rary urn, and the h'afpis was 
often given as a nuptial jireseiit 
lo Athenian hrides, tilled Avith 
the water of the cclehrated 
roiintain of Callirrhoe. It was 
also used for perfumes, probably 
wlien too small to serve any 
nllirr purpose, for vases of all 
loims aie frecpiently foiiml in 
miiiialiire in Greek and Etruscan 
toml)s, wliich can have b(‘en 
men? toys, or have served only 
for the toilet. 



Class III. — MixiNd-JAns. 


These are characterised by their wide mouths, for tin* convcmh^ncc of dipping 
the Clips or ladles ; for the wine having been bionght in 11i(‘ amphora to the 


banquet, was there poured into 
the krafer, mixed with Avater, 
and handed round to the guests. 
KraUr is the generitj t«'iiu, its 
name being ex])H'ssive of its 
use ; luit it is applied spccilic- 
ally to the elegant form shuAvii 
in the woodcut Eo. 15, Avhich is 



No. 15. KUATEK. 



No. Iti. LAl'E KRATKK, OKViETO. 


confined to the thinl style of vase-paintipg. In Naples it is known as a 
mso a rampana.^'' A late but elegant variety of the krater is sIioavu in 
the Avoodciit No. 10. The more archaic styfc is geneially connected in 
dnnia Avith the kelebe^ Avliich is known by its peculiar pillared handles. 
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although the earlier vases of this form have*oft(*Ti curved limulleH, as in tho 
woodcut No. 17. Vases of this shape arc more eoiniiiotily found in Sicily and 

Southern Italy than in Etruria, and are 
^ there termed “ i'flst rt co/owfi//e.” They 

1 fre({U('ntly used as cinerary unis. 

woodcut 

No. 18, is sometimes called an am- 
1 |?Aom A\ilh volute handlers, hut eoii- 

sidering the width of th(j mouth it 
Vz -...,,:, , _■ “T!!—- : should more* pro])erly he classed among 

\ / the Iraicrrn, In this instanei', it is an 

N— Eliusean imitation of a (ireek vase. 

Si'O Vol. L, p. 4l>.‘l. This frirm is not 

^ usual in Etruria, though eommon 

Nv. 17. hKLhuh. enounh in Magna Ur.-eeia, where it 




No. IS. KTAUSCAN KKATKIl. 


No. lU. LATJS KUATER, PKJ^VOIA. 



Nu. 20. UXYRAl'UON. 


would he designated ns “rn«o a vohte" It 38 
exeinplilied, however, in the Eranyois vase, the 
iiionareli of Attic vast's, found at Ciiiusi, and now 
in the Miiseo Etruseo at Florence. See Vol. 11., 
pp. 81, 11.1 A late hut highly decorated variety 
of this form from Perugia is showm in the annexed 
w’oodeut, No. 19, which at Na])leB w'ould he called 
a “ vasok a mancheroni'^ 

The ojnjhajfhoH is aflaother mixiug-jar, of bell-shape 
(sec woodcut No. 20), not of frt'queiit occurreiicc 
in Etruria, though common in Magna (jnccia and 
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Si<‘ily. IJy Home llu* iininr lijw* Ihtii Hiipjioacd to inurk il .is ji ^ iin'o.-ir-ciip 
- Ik 111 ^ ilorivod from ofi'y iind jitmTon ; Imt sis its roiiii siiid si/o rst.ddisli 
All siiisdo^y to Hr* the “ slisirpm-ss ” in its ft} iiioloj*) mis.sl icfu 

, rather to time than to taste, and its name must be signilicant of “ diiiping 
quickly.” It is found only in coimcQtion with the later styles. 

Another vase* of this class was the Iches^ a large vessel of caldron-shape, 
erroneously confounded with the or mortar. This form of vase is of 

v<*ry early date, and is frequently mentioned liy Homer II. XXI li. 251)) 
as awarded for a jiri/e in the public games. It was often of metal, and stood 
on three feet; but it was also of eaithenware, a very primitive specinu'n 
of which, from Athens, is given in the woodcut No. 21, with thiee horses on 



No. 21. inuMiTiVE (nihKK i.i:nE.s. 




the lid, and the mysterious swiHlika .among its adornments. A later, but 
still very nrchaii; exainph* fioni Athens, of large size, with a foot, and two 
is in the British Museum, allowing two large lions, facing each other, 
and.-eijK'Jiolding a [lawover a flower; the ground of the v.'isc* being studded 
widirttfrie geometrical patterns instead of flow'ers, among which the muHlihi 
18 alao' prominent. An illustration of this singular vase is given at p. xei.*of 
the Introduction. The bottom of tin* lehes is sometimes pointed or rounded 
to fit into a stand, like a huge cup and ball, as in tlio vas(‘ illustrated in the 
woodcut No. 22, which though of the aichaie Doric period, is of later date 
than the jireecding examples. 

The holnios, or mortar, with which the lehea has often been eonfounded, 
was in the shape of a horn probaldy truncated, and about a cubit in height. * 
Meuestheiies, ap. Athcn. XI. 80. It had straight sides, like many moitars at 
the jiresent day. 

In thi.s class must be included the imfUter^ or wine-cooler, which was a 
huge vase resemliling a Imttef in form, but eontaining an inner pot for the 
wine, and a mouth or spout in its neck for the introduction of snow be- 
tween th(‘ inner and outer widls of the vase, and an orifice in the foot to let 

voj.. I. u 
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TIu* onliiiniy I’onn of ninnchni ' \h novw in tlu‘ wonih n(, Nn. 2(1. V:iru'lu'S 
III tin* cailv Mark rclirvoil wart* of Etruria nrr shown in woodcut No. 1, and 
at l).:ilS,Vol. II. Of the 
* • aicliaic Doric or ( 'orintliian 
style an oxaini»le is given 
in woodcut No. 27, wdiich 
kIiows ({iiaint animals and 
llowers in brown ami 
purple on a jiale yellow 
ground. A inoie elegant 
v.nietyis exhibited in (lie 
Nolan jug, No. 28; a still 
later and beautiful variety 
in tho ribbed vase, with 
ivy foliage and ribbons 
painted on its neck, No. 

21) ; a eharniing though 
f nilastic specimen at ])age 
'Kil of this volume ; and 
e\Mini)les in bronze in 
woodcuts Nos. .'10 ,*U. No. 28. oin<»ciiuk, vuom No. 2'J. lvth uinociiok, 

N»‘J.V Mt’lLY. 



No. 30. BRONZK OIMOOlIott. ^ No. 31. OINOCIIOJS OF llllON/.K. 


Jhe jnutrhm i.s Imt a smaller variet}’' of the nhmrhoi\ being used for tlie 
a.niiL* purpose, or as a jug from which water was poured on the hands of 

h 2 
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It in pfpiiornlly siippoHcd t() liav<‘ Hm* rorm of tlu' wonilcul, No. :V> 

A (»r il, willi a loii'ij Hpoiil, was l<*iini*«l firorlimta wuhroHiomm^ oi 

wliidi ail (xaiiipli* is sc‘Oii in tlio vvoodriit, No. li.'i, alllioiij‘li Dr. Hin'li [ircfj'rs 
to dfsignate that form epkhfim, T1i(*ho long hpakcd pols suom aila])tL'd to „ 
the jiourijlg out of oil at lln* pahustric exoiviscs. 



No. yf. KV'Ariius. No. 35. situli of iiKOiV/K. 


The tiTiiiH oinochoi\ ojpe^ nndpror4oo« arc of goiiriic aiiplication, and as wo 
liavo l)iit doubtful authority for attaching thoin to any spocilic sliapo of 
ewiT, the above distinction may be regarded as conventional, and as 
adopted for (he saki' of convenience. 

1 he (i/athos, though generally classed among the goblets, was also uscil 
as a ladle lor drawing the wine from the mixing-jar. Sec woodcut, 
No. lU. 

'J'hc sifithi, or pail, for drawing water, was almost always of metal, and 
^yaH so similar to the bucket ol modern times, as hardly to reipiire a descrip- 
tion. An example of a hromc sit ti la in the Elriiscan Museum at Florence is 
given in woodcut No. 35. This form is sometimes rounded at the bottom, 
and, in archaic examples, is decorated externally with incised or rcli(‘vcd 
tigiircs, as in two other sitahe in the said Musmiui (Vol. If. p. lUl), and in 
another beautiful specimen in that of Bologna (Vol. II. p. 523). ^ 

Class V. — Cups and tluJU.ETs. 

The drinking cups of the ancients were of various forms ; indeed the 
Athenians alone arc said to liavo4iad no less than 72 dilba-ent descriptions 
ol goblets. Tlu* most eominon foniw, especially in Etruria, W(‘re the kun- 
thnros and tlie sb/phns. Tlu* kintharos was a two-liaiidled enp, sacred to 
Dionysos (Plin. XXXUl. 53 ; Macrob. Sat. V. 21) in whose hands it is 
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gcjicrally ri'iuTsmtcd on painted vase a. The enp itsi'lf is rarely found 
deeoiated ^Nitli paiiiHnga, at least in Etruria, \\here it is generally of plain 
hlaek ware. This vase is suiiposed to take its name fiom soiu(‘ reseinhlanee 
* in foini to ttiat of the bi'etle — KavSafHts — hut it moK* jirohably took it 
from the boat or vessel of the same name (Athen. XT. 47, 48), though it is 
also said to have heem ealled fiom tlio potter vho invented it (Phihdjeiiis, 
ap. Athen. loe. eit.). The usual form is shown in the woodcut No. oO ; a 
late \aiiety with handles differently arranged, in the woodcut No. ,‘17. 




No. 37. KANPlIAKOS. 


The Kttrrhmnn^ which w^aa also a Bacehie cup, “cape Ma*onli eaiehesi.i 
Baedii” (Virg. (ieorg. IV. 380) apjieais to have n'semliled the Kunihaivh, 
hut to have been huger, heavier, slightly eompn'ssi'd in the middle, and 
with long “ears” or handhs reaching to the bottom. It is a fuim very 
rarely met with. Maerobius (V. 21) tells us it was (‘xiremidy rare among 
the Gicc'ks, and ne\er found among the Latins. Atheincus sa}s it is an 
extreiindy old form of vase. Jt was tiaditional that Jupiter gave a golden 
vase of this sha])e to Aleimaia, as a love-token, which eup was supposi^d to 
liave been ineserNed at Sparta (Athen. XL 40). The form is found in the 
eaily hlaek ware of Chiusi, ainl the finest specimen 1 have seen is in that 



ware and in the possession of Signor Ijiigi,Tenosi of Cetona. It is lepre- 
«ented in the womleut, No. 38.* A still more <|uaint example w’ith a lid, ami 
lelieved dei-oiatioiis, is givi n in the aeeomjuiiiNing illustration of a vase from 
l-hiusi, taken from the work of AL Noel Iks Vi-rgers ; see woodcut No. 30. 

A very common cup among the ancients \vas the shjplwsf^ which seems to 
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have hccTi a |2;eiioric iiaine, hut thi* form is {qiplicfl, conventionally, to a full- 
bellied howl willi two hoiizoiital handles. It was the eup of the peasantry, 
and was originally of wood ,and sci^'ed for milk or whey, hut afterwards 
was made of teira-cotta or silver. The name is derived from aKoxfils^ a 
little boat (Anglieo, skill’, and ship). The shjplm was tla* cup of Hercules, 
as the hinthuros was that of Dionysos (Maoroh. V. 21). The usual form is 
shown ill the woodeiit No. 40, a shape which Panofka calls the hoiijha^ and 
Dr. Riieh takes to he also that of the Inthnn, or cup of the Spartan stddieis. 
A later and more elegant example is given in a cup in my own possession, 
No. 41, with painted decorations; the incurved handh's indicating an iinita- 




No. 41. sKvpuus. 


lion of metal. Abases of this diseiiptioii have sometimes a pointed bottom, 
BO that to he laid down they must he emptied. A vaiiety of this goblet, 
fiom its reseinhlanee to a woman’s l»reast,waK called a vutbtos, ii name given 
to it by the Paphians (Apollod. Cyren. ap. Allien. XI. 74). It wan generally 
deeoiated W’ith Bacchic ligures, as in the woodcut No. 42 ; and was some- 
times shaped like a head ci owned with ivy, as iif the cut No. 43. Both 
these examples ar(‘ from Ahilci. 



* ‘'"f I'y Spartan sfilrlicrs on 

tlieir expeditions, on account of its coin enient form. For the brim being 
curved inwards the cup retaiiieil whatever sediment there might he in the 
water, while the pure lliiid along was iinhik'd. It is descrihed as a circiilai, 
Biort-enred, and lluek-moiilhed cup, havings a single liandle, and being of 
stuped eoltmrs (Athen. XI. (Ui, 07). Birch appears to confound it with the 
iiiime oi hvtlwu to the form iJIusfrated in woodeiit 
Ao. 40. lint there can he no doubt that the name apidies to a flat, thick, 
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and roiiinl-lippod bowl, witli a siiifrlc* short liaiiillo, }ii)j)arc’iitly for siis- 
priision, of which 1 possess several specimens, live and a half im-hes in 
diameter, and two indies hij^'h, all marked with black and red stiijics on 
• the hard yellow clay. 

Th(J or alnuon^ was a cup with two (‘ars or handles (Asclepiades 

ap. Atheii. XL 24, wdio (piot(‘S Jlomer, (hi. XXII. ‘J). lint the term dqKiii 
appeals to be generic, and to be often used, 
without any specific apj dication, like the 
Avord xtoinion^ yet as the name was ap- 
plied to the cup of the Sun, in which 
Hercules erossi'd the sea to Plrytlieia 
(Atheii. XL dS, 3!)), it was pi-obably 
IMoper to cups of a bowl-shape. I am 
inclined to believe, with Paiiofka, that 
wluMi used spccifieally the teim is a],- 
jtliiable to the form given in the annexed 
woodcut, No. 44, w'hieh is copied fioiii a No. 4L dei'as, 

vase in my possession. 

The form of the Ilomeiie «/i«/)txe 7 rfXXov has given risi* to much 

ddleieiice of opinion. Aristotle (Hist. Anim. JX. 40) uses the teiin to 
ilhisliate the foims of bees’ cells, with a common basi*. 'fheie can bo no 
douht that he refeiied to certain cyUiuhieal vases, like dice-boxes, with a 
hot tom half-way u]), so as to form a double cup, examiih'S of wdiieli have 
heel, leeently found in the cemeteries of Jlologna, and wiiieh answer to tho 
deseription of the tladulotoa given by Philemon, ap. Allien. XL .'14. Hut the 
Honierie >ase had two handles, and this has noiu'. Di. Sehlhunann thought 
he had found tin* htitai <,f Homer in tall, straight-si<l(‘d cups, “lilu* cham- 
pagne ghiss,‘s with enoimous handles,” which he unearthed at llissarlik (Ti’oy, 
p|,. SG, lf)8, 171) ; but that form is evidently tin* linfmos desciihed b}' 
Athemeus, XL 8(1. Tin* giddeii cup tho Doctor found among “ Priam’s 
Ti*(*asure ” (p. ,'12(l), of boat -shaju*, with a handle mi either side, to enable 
it to he ])assed easily fiom hand to 
hand, has !i far better claim to be the 
Ilomeiie ^fTras. So also the golden 
cups he disinterred at Myeeiia* (see 
the illustrations at pages 231, 234, of 
his “ Xlyeena* ”), are undoubted in- 
stances of this celebrated fAiiin. Hut 
we learn fioin Atheiueus (XI. 24, Go) 
thjit ^opinions dillered as widely as 
to the form of this vase among the 
ancient Greeks as among modern 
archseologists. 

Another elegant form of vase, which 
is a Icrater in ininiature, is the hraffi /V 
or /jm<enV//on, wdiich from it.*f small 
Nize must be classed among the cups. 

4 he wooileul, No. 4.0, is from a v.a.se No. 1;». KUAi'KiuskoM. 

ill my collection. • 

The hjatlos was a cup wdtli a single handle, and like the hmtharm^ is 
olten represented in the hands of Dionysos on the })ahited vases. Unlike 
(he hmtharos^ however, it is freipieiitly found in painted pottery, an 
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instance of wliieli is given in the woodcut, No. 40. Tlie bjathos^ tliongli 
nB(‘d as a cup, also seiTod as a ladle to draw wine from tlie hmter (Plato, 
ap. Atlu'ii. X. 2.3), as already 
mentioned. Tlie hjaihm was 
also a meaNiire, erjual to J-J of a 
pint. Jn the EtruHcaii black 
ware lliis form ia not uncommon, 
and is shown in the cut, No. 47, 
which repnsents an early vase 
in the relieved ware of Chiusi. 


No. 47. KYATltOS, IN BUCeJIKRO. 




No. to. KVAliloS. 



V('ry lik<‘ the hjntim was th(‘ hntj/hs or kofylr^ a small deep cup with one 
handle, said to he the most beautiful of all enjm, and also the most eon- 
vmiient to diink from. Its precise shape has not been ascertained. It must 
have been in very common use, for there was an olil Uriak jiroveib, (tuoted 
by Athenanis (X[. 57), which said, — 

“ There is many a slip 
Petweon eotylc and lip ” 



Th(* I'fflh', the most elegant of all aneient goblets, is a wide Hat howl on 
a slender stem. Tlie most piimiti\e foim lesi'iiihled a rude howl of w’ood 
on a ehiinsy stand, and was decorated with nv.'anders, and other geometrical 
patti ins; an example of it is given in the woodcut at ]>ag<' Iwxix of the 
introduction. Ihe earlie.st ioriii with black figures on the yellow ground 
of the clay is shown in the woodcuts, Nos. 48 and 40. 'flio later hjlix sank 
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to lilt* form shown, woodcut No. 50 ; and still later, those with yellow fijynres 
jissuined the more elt‘#?ant shape given in tin* woodcuts Nos. 51, 52. These 


No. 50. Ki'LIX, rilOM lULCl. 

vases were geneially painted inside as well as ; hut in (he eailier and 
more eoinpact variety, shown in the woodcut, No. 48, tin* paintings are olltii 




No. 51. K\iax. 



No. 5^ kiLix. 


eonfined to the interior of the howl. A late variety of the hfllx is without 
.1 stem, and has only a moulded base. This form is siip^josed to lx* tlm 
and to have borrowed its name from its resemidanee to the limpet 
— AeTrds — see the woodcut, No. 53. It is not of frerpieiit occurrence, in 
Ktiuria. 

The jteUa or ppllh^ was another sort of cup, with a wide hottom, shajx-d 
snnie>\liat likti a i)ai], and originally useil for milking cows and ewes 
(Athen. XI. 91). It is shown in the woodcut, No. f}\. 



The term holldon is often applied to a cup-shaped vase on a tall stem, hut 
'Mthout handles, as in the wyodcnl, No. .V>. Ihich assigns tin* name (jf 
to a vase of this form, though elsewln re his deseiiption of the 
ftolmos accords with that of the hbes given at ]). exiii. No. 22. Tin* Jtnlkuni 
a form very common in the Etruscan archaic hlack ware, and is often 
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.'iflorncfl witli fipiroH in rcli(?f, eitlicr in bands ns in the woodcut, No. 50, j)r 
studding the edges, or stem of the vase, as in No. 57. 



No. 50. iiuLKioN, OF aueciiEiio. No. 57. iiolkiun, of jiucciiEKo. 


Another class of cups is that made* in imitation of the Iicad or body of 
some aiiiinal. Tli(> earlii'sL rorni was the w'liich was oiiginally tla* 

liorn t»f an ox, adapted as a diinking-enj). 'fhe form is often represcjiled 
on ancient vases, but rarely found in terra cotta. It was succeeded by 
the rhytm^ a fantastic goblet, terminating sometimes in the human head, 
but more frc<pu*ntly in the head of some animal. It is particuhirly desciilsd 
at p. of Vol. 11. The rhyUm is said by Athemeiis (XT. t)7) to have been 
invented by Ttolemy JMiiladelphus scarcely Ihiee <-eiituri('s Ixd'orc (brist, 
yet he also mentions that the word was used by Dcnu)stheiie8. Theo- 
phiaHliiH says the rhyhm was given to laaoes alone (ef. Athen. XI. 4). 
It \vas ccrtaiidy of late date, for it is never found in connection with tlie 
earlier st}lcs of vase-[)aiiiting. Varieties of the rhyton are given in the 



No. 58. RHYTUN. 



No. 59. RUYTOS. 



No. GO. RUYTOS. 


woodcuts, Nos. 58, 50, 60. The last form Avas most common among the 
Ktruseans ; and even women arc Ronictinics represented in effigy reclining 
at the bampu't, with the liorHC-r////frw in their hand. 

^J’he cup, however, most frequently placed in the hands of the recumbent 
figures on Etruscan sarcophagi and cinerary urns is tins phiah^ or tlat 
saucer-like bowl, W’ithoiit a stand ; like* the imfn'a of the Romans. 
Insti'ad of a handle, it has often a prominent boss in the centre, as in 
a shield, into whose cavity two ffngei-s of the hand were introduced 
fiom beiieatli, to keep it steady. This ^form w'as ilcsigiiated 
omjihfdotos, or mesomphahix^ from tlu' boss in the centre, and soiuetinas 
akaloH^ from its resemblance? to a boat. The woodcut, No. 61, shows a 
bowl of this description with a hollow' boss in the centre, surrounded 
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by a raro of four quadrigaj in relief. Such howls are to he seen in the 
liiilisli ^liiacmn as well as in the Etrusean Museum at Eloreiiee. 



Nu. (il. 1‘IIIALK UMl'llAIiOTOH) WlTll IIKLIKVKIJ liKCunAl'luNsj. 


Class VI.—OlNTMKNT AM) rKIlKlMK VasKS. 


The piincipal vase of this class is the lehjilm^ or oil-llask, the foim of 
wliieli is well asceitaiiK'cl. In the carli(‘r kkijthoi with hlaek iigiiies, the 
liody is full, largest at the shoulder, and taper- 
inj; gradually to the base ; the neck is short and 
joins the shoulder Avith a gi aeef 111 emve. In the 
later style with yellow figures, the body is nearly 
lylindrical, the neck longer, and the shouldeis 
Hatter, the general fonn being much iinpioAcd in 
ekganee. Sec Avoodt'iit, No. (>‘2. 

The kljithos is inueh more abundant in the 
lonibs of Creeee, ^lagiia Cra-eia, and Sicily, than 
m those of Ktruiia. In (iieek 


tombs it was always laid by the 
side of the (oiqise, or on its breast, 
or ])laeed in the corners of the 
sepulchre. In Sicily it is often 
found of largo size. The largi'st 
Irbjflm in the Tlritisb Museum is 
one 1 disinterred in the iiccroiiolis 
ui the ancient (lela in that island. 

An illustiation of it is given in the 
woodcut. No. 03. The figures in 
this instance arc painted A\ith* va- 
rious colours on a white ground ; a 
description of decoration A'cry rare in Etrinia, but eoiinnon in Sicily as well 
as at Athens, which has uehWdA’eiy beautiful Idjithoi ANith polychromatic 
dt signs, generally of a later date than those (d’ Sicily. 





No. 6‘2. LBKYTUnS. Nu. 03. LKKAIHUS. 
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anrl a bcll-shapcd mouth. This form is shown in the woodcut, No. 64, and 
IS somctiiiK's called an aryballns. A more depressed form is given in the 



woodcut, No. 65. Ihdh these forms are more abundant in Magna flraci.i 
than in Etiiiiia. A very early variety, found only in connection wilh tlie 
most arclmio dc'signs o]i a jiale yellow 
clay, is lhat like a truncated jug, No. Ul). 
The latest variety, on the other hand, is 
also of white clay with polyehromo dcsif»iis 
of dowers, vases, and instruments, and is 
illustrated in the woodcut, No. 67, repre- 
senting one from juy excavations in the 
(lyrenaica, now in the Uritish Mnscmni. 

The last four shapes are often deno- 
minated art/baJhfty a name given to such 
vases ns rcsemhh'd a purse, in lu'ing wide 
No. t)7. LATK LKKYTHOS. ftt tlic bottoiii aiul coiitructcd at the 

like a purse drawn together, as Athi’ineus 
tells us, though he adds that some give the name to pursis from theii 
res('nd)lance to vases of this form. 

The earliest form of the anjbuihs was that in the cut, No. 68, hut often 
W'ithout a ha, so, as in No. 60, and as in the Doric vase of tliis foiin illus- 





No. 68. No. 69. 

AKCHAIO AnVBALLOS. AKYBALLU.S. 



No. 70. No. 71. 

XARLY ARYBALLOS. ARYBALLUS. 



trnted at p. xc of the Tntrodnetion. Such forms are found only W'ith tlic 
most arelinie d< signs, of birds, beasts, or cliinueias. A very early nud 
<]uniiit variety is shown in the woodcut, No., 76. A later form is given iu 
the cut, No. 71. Tiike the Ifkyihns^ the anfhnUos was u.std for unguents, 
and was otteii eariicd on the peisoii hy a strap <jr stinig, for anohiting tin* 
body after the hath. ^ 
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Akin to and applied to tho Hamo piir[)oHos, wn^ tlic hnmh/limt, a 

ii.moNV-iioclo'd pol, whicij UTcfVHl i(H iiaino from the giirj-liiig soiiiid caused 
|,v the ilow oi\tlie Ihpihl from it. See llio woodcut, N»). 72. A (piaiiit 
is sliowri in the cut, No. 7X 

'rhe ad-os is so called from its roscmhlance to tlio goal-skin, still so 
..(•iiciall}' used in the South of Europe for tlie transport of wine and oil. 



No. 72. No. 73. No. 74. No. 75. 

DtiMUVLlOS. BOMUYLIOS. ASKOS. ASlvUS. 


The amiexed cuIh show two vari('tI(‘S of this form, Nos. 74, 75. rt)ls of these 
ioiius, and of larg(‘ si/e, are still numnon in Spain ami Portug.al, wIutc they 
aie used for water. By the ancients they seem to have Inrii employed 
l(u- the toih't alone. 

T’he kotyUshos is a small pot with a single liandlo, in otlicr reHj)ects 
like an amphura in miniature. See the woodcut, No. 70. It was used for 
iiiigiients or perfumes. 

The alabastnSj or alahastron^ is a name applied to those forms of oint- 
ment-vases, w'hieh have no feet ; and to such as are in the shapii of 
annuals — hares, monkeys, ducks — or of 
heads and limbs of the human body. The 
nidst Oldinary form of this pot is shown in 
the w'oodeut, No. 77. AUihasioi are often of 
onental alabaster, but are also found of 
terra-cotta with a white or cream coloured 
giouiid and black figures. The woodcut, 

No. 78, shows an ahihastos of stone from 
t^iiusi, carved into female faces above, and 
having a hole in the crown for pouring out 
the ointment or perfume. Another exam])le 
f'f an alahastron in the shape of a figure of 
Isis is given in the cut, Vol. I., ]). 458. 

Vases of this form were also used to hold 
ink or paint, for on Etruscan mirrors, a Lasa 
or Fate is not unfrecpicntly represented with 
an alahastos in her left hand, and a stylus in 
lier right. 

Among the vases which served the pur- 
poses of the toilet, was the or* 

'•asket, in which the ladies deposited their alabastrox. alabastkox. 
l*‘\vcllL*ry. It was originally, as its name 

"“plies, made of box-wood, but was sometimes of metal, or of ivory, and 
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also of toiT.i-rotla, as in tho woodcut, No. 71), and was tlien fn^qiicntlv 
dfcoialcd with bi-aiitiful painiin^s in the hogt slyle of ccraniic ai(. Hevii.ij 
exquisite speciinens, one ol’ them adorned with |)j)Iy(*hrome ligures, fifn„ 
the tombs of Athens, are preseived in the. Ih'itisli Museum. „ 



J'lo. 79. pjfxis. 


Til the liomniclatnre of llu'sc vaacs I liavo in most inalanccs follciwcd 
(jcihard, as his system is now generally adopted by antKpiaries in (lerin.iio 
and Italy. 



No. SO. GROIJl’ OF AKCIIAIO DORIC VASKS. 
LRRYTIIOS— OLFE — ARYBALIiOS— LEKAEE -KYATIIOS. 
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Appkndtx No. II. 

ON AN ANCIENT CITY llECENTLY DJSCUVEKED IN THE 
TUSCAN MAUEMMA. 

I liavr just iiifoniiod by my friend, Mr. R. P. Pullan, of ilic existence 
of v<*ry extensive ruins on a lieiglit called Monte Leone, a fi'W miles to tlie 
eiiht of Monte Peseali, in the Manmima, north of Grosseto. lie had heard of 
a «*reat wall on this 8i)ot from Conte Rossi of Floreiiec, who every winter 
Msits this district for purposes of sport, and under the guidance of that 
gentleman ho explored the site in May, 1877. lie has already given some 
initiee of his discovery in the “Academy” of 7th July last, but he has 
favonrc'd me with furtlier particulars to the following elfeet. 

M<nit(‘ Leone lies about two hours’ ride to the east of the town of Monte 
Prseali, on the sanu! range of heights which form th(5 Houthern boundary to 
the valley of the Rriina, and at the distance of about six miles from Cedonna 
(h Riiriaiio. For the tiist hour the way lies through the valley, then it turns 
to tli(! right, and ascends an oak-covi‘red hill which rists between Monte 
lVs<“ali and Monte Leone. Aft(‘r an ascent of abojit an hour, lines of old 
wall come into vi(5W at intervals, peei«ng through the brushwood on the 
opposite side of the ravine to tiu‘ (^ast, and at a cr)nsiderable height up the 
hill-side ; but to reach these remains it is necessary to make a (UUmr by way 
of Ratignano, and thence northward to Monte Leone. This height is covered 
ith brushwood, thick and tangled, cliielly a sort of tall heather, through 
which it is diHicult to force one’s way. The wall is very extensive, inclos- 
ing all the upiH>r part of the hill, and Mr. Pullan calculates that it may b(' 
at least ten miles in circuit. Owing to the density of the brushwood it is 
acei*ssd)le only in parts. The tirst portion he reached disappointotl him, as 
it was a mere heai> of rough stones, piled together without any arrangement. 
Ill other parts, the construetion appeared more systematic, but the masses of 
stone were still rough and unliewn, mere boulders, piled up to the height of 
sevL'ii or eight feet, without cement or jointing of any kind. The wall, 
which he found on measurement to be fully twenty feet in thickness, was 
composed of three parts, — an outer and inner facing, constriieted of larger 
masses about three feet six inches long, and an intervening space iilled with 
smaller stones or mere rubble. All the stones were alike undressed ; In; 
looked in vain for any traces of tooling on them. At one end of the inclo- 
Hure, on a northern spur of tlio height, he observed a semieireiilar work, 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter, with an outer wall of similar construc- 
tion, some twenty or thirty feet in advance of it. He could perceive no 
traces of gateways, and no rema-ins of buildings within the iiielosiire. 

These facts, as well as the very rude style of eoustruetioii, led him at first 
to take those walls for the enceinte of a camp, and he remeinbered that the 
Cisalpine Gauls, before their defeat by the Romans at Telamon, 225 «.o., 
were encamped somewhere in this neighbourhood. But the great extent of 
the iiielosure, and the nnnsiial thickness of its wall, seemed to preclude that 
I' lea. The former app(‘arcd even too spacious for an ancient city, and the 
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< onslmdioii (if tlio lalU r M-an so iftliko tkat tif any Eh-iisrau wall lie had 
( ver seen, beinj( neither of flu* true Cyclopean style descTibed by Pauannias 
like certain ancient walls in Central Italy, those of Civitella, Olevano, and 
Monte Eortiiio, for instanetj — ^iior like any of the varieties of Etnisenn/ 
masonry wliich apiiroach more or less to rcffiihirity in the arrangement ol 
the blocks, that he was naturally led to entertain doubts of its EtriiMefiii 
antupiity. He was ralh(‘r inclined to regard these as the ruins mentioned li\ 
Leandro Alberti, under the name of Vetulia or Vetulonia, whicli that old 
MTiter describes as those of a city surrounded by walls of large unccmcnled 
blocks, situated in a dense w’ood, and embracing a great extent of country ; 
jind he was the more inclined to this view from the consideration that 
Alberti, having never 8(‘(‘n tliose remains, but describing them at sceoiul- 
hand, may have been mistaken as to their exact position, which he places 
much further to the north, near Populonia. It is not easy, however, to 
holievo that this ancient site discevert'd by Mr. Pulinn is irhuitical with that 
described by Leandro Alberti. A reference to his description, given at 
p. 206 of Yol. ii., will show wide discrepancies, especially as regards situa- 
The ancient remains which Alberti took for those of Vetulonia, he 
’ jdaces bctw'cen the Torre di San Vinci'nzo and the headland of Populonia, 
three miles from the sea, five fiom the iron mines, and north of the Cornia— 
that is, in the near neighbourhood of Campiglia. But this newly found site 
is more than thirty miles distant from that town ns the crow' flies , and there 
can be no doubt that the manuscript to w'bich Alberti w'ns indebted for his 
‘ description, placed tbo supposed Vetulonia in the jiosition indicated by liiiii, 
it w'ns verified by Ingbirami. The real (jnestion appears to be, whether 
''the detailed description of Zaecliio was the mere creation of that writer’s 
imagination, ns Iiighiranii supposed, or whether the ruins, if they actually 
had an existence and were extant in Zaeohio’s day, have not, during the labt 
four centuries, totally disappeared under the pilferings of tlie peasantry. 

As attention has now been directed to tin’s extensive inclosure diseoveieil 
by Mr. Pullan, its clioiacter and unti(piity ciuniot long remain a mystery. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VEII.-Tiie City. 

Ilofi Innc Veii fu6rc: (luie reliiinijv * quod vcsti^iiiin ? —Floiius. 

Sic fuit censnqiie virisque 

Pcrque dccein tuitiim dure .sin^'uiu's iuinos ; 

NuncitiaruiliM veterc'i Uutiiiinnodo Truj.i iiiinas, 

Efc pro divitiis tiunulos O'.tcudit avoruui. — Uvid. Met. 

Op all tlie cities of Etruria, none takes so prominent a place 
ill history as Veii. One of the earliest, nearest, and unquestion- 
ably the most formidable of the foes of Itome — for nearly four 
centuries her rival in military power, her instructress in civilisa- 
tion and the arts — the southern bulwark of Etruria — the richest 
city of that land — the Troy of Italy — Veii excites our interest as 
much by the length of the struggle she maintained, and by tlie 
romantic legends attending her overthrow, as by the intimate 
connection of her liistory with Home’s earliest and most spirit- 
stirring days. Such was her greatness — such her magnificence 
—that, even after her compiest, Veii disiiuted with the city of 
'"^loimilus for metropolitan honours ; and, hut for the eloipieiice 
of Cainillus, would have arisen as Roma Nova to he mistress of 
the world.^ Yet, in the time of Augustus, we are told that the 
city was a desolation," and a century lahu- its very site is said to 
have been forgotten.'^ Though re-coloiiised under the Empire, 
it soon again fell into utter decay, and for ages Veii was blotted 
from the map of Italy. But when, on tlie revival of letters, 
attention was directed to the subject of Italian antiquities, its 
site hocauie a point of dispute. Fjaiio, Ponzano, Martignano, 
and other places, found their respective advocates. Some, with 
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Castiglioni, placet! it at Civita Castellana; others, with Cluvenus, 
at Scrofaiio, near Monte Miisino; Zanclii at Monte Liipolo, above 
Ihiccaiio ; w'liile Holstenius, Nartlini, am! Fabretti assigned to it ^ 
the site which more recent researches have determined beyond a 
doubt to belong to it. This is in the neighbourhood of Isola 
Farnese, a hamlet, about eleven miles from Rome, on the right 
of the Via Cassia, which agrees with the distance assigned to 
' Yeii by Dionysius and the Peutingcrian Table. 

The ancient road from Rome seems to have left the Via Cassia 
about the fifth milestone, not far from the S(‘pulchre vulgarly, 
but eiToneously, called that of Nero ; and to have pursued a 
serpentine course to Yeii. Instead of pursuing that ancient 
track, now' distinguishable only by the sepulchres and tumuli at 
its side, travellers usually push on to La Storta, the first post- 
house from Rome, and be3'^ond the ninth milestone on the ^'isl 
Cassia. Hence it is a mile and a half to Isola by the carriage 
road ; but the visitor, on horse or foot, may save half a mile by 
taking a patlnvay across the downs. AVheii Isola F arnese comes 
into sight, let him halt aw'hile to admire the. scene. A wide 
sweep of the Campagna lies before him, in this part broken into 
ravines or narrow glens, which, by varying the lines of the land- 
scape, redeem it from the monotony of a plain, and by patches of 
wood relieve it of its usual nakedness and sterility. On a steep 
cliff, about a mile distant, stands the hamlet of Isola — consisting 
of a large chateau, with a few' small houses around it. Beliiiid it 
rises tlie long, swelling ground, which once bore the walls, 
temples, and palaces of Yeii, but is now a bare down, partly 
fringed with wood, and without a habitation on its surface. At 
a few' miles’ distiuice is the conical, tufted hill of Musino, tlie 
supposed scene of ancient rites, the Fleusis, or Delphi, it may 
be, of Etruiia. The eye is next caught by a tree-crested mound 
in the plain beyond the site of the city ; then it stretches away to 
the triple paps of the Monticelli, and to Tivoli, gleaming from 
the dark slopes behind ; and then it lises and scans the majestic 
chain of Apennines, bounding the horizon with their dark grey 
masses, and rests with delight on I^a Ijeonessa and other well- 
’ known giants of the Sabine range, aU capt with snow’. Oh, the 
beauty of that range ! From w'hatever part of the Campagna you 
view it, it presents tho'se long, sw'eeping outlines, those grand, 
tow'cring crests— not of Alpine abruptness, but consistently with 
the character of the hind, preserving, even W’hen soaring highest, 
the true Italian dignity and repose. 
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Isola is a wretched hamlet of ruinous houses, with not more 
than thirty inhabitants. Even the palace, which belongs to the 
Uospigliosi family, is falling into decay, and the next generation 
will probably find the place uninhabited. 'J’he caverns which 
yawn in the cliffs around whet the traveller’s interest in the 
sintiquities of Veii. In the little piazza are several relics of 
iloman domination, sculptural and inscriptive. 

It is necessary to take Isola on the way to the ancient city, as 
the cimone dwells there, and the key of the Tainted Tomb is to 
be there obtained. 

He who would make the tour of Wii must not expect to see 
numerous monuments of the past. Scarcely one Etruscan site 
has fewer remains, yet few possess greater interest. Veii lives in 
the jaige of history rather than in extant monuments ; she lias 
no Colosseum, no Parthenon, no P;^Tamids — few fragments even 
iVom which the antiquarian Cuvier may reconstruct her fraim*. 
I’lic very skeleton of Veii has crumbled to dust~the city is its 
own siqmlclire — si monnmentiim reqniris — vimmspke ! 

Yot is tliere no want of interest in a spot so hallowed hy legend 
and history. The shadow of past glory falls as solemnly on the 
spirit as that of temple or tower. It is something to know and 
feel that ‘‘ here was and is ” not. The senses may desire iiioro 
relics to link the present to theiiast; but the imagination need 
not hero bo “ gravelled for lack of mattei*.” 

Since there are such scanty remains at Veii, few will care to 
make the entire circuit of the city, yet tliere are three or four 
spots of interest .which all should visit — the Arx — the Colum- 
barium— the Ponte Sodo— and the Painted Tomb. Beyond tliis 
there are but scattered fragments of walls — the sites of the gates, 
determined only by the nature of the ground— and the remains of 
several bridges. 

I shall detail the track I took on my first visit, and the reader, 
with the aid of the Plan, will be enabled to trace the site of 
every object of interest within and around the walls of Veii. 

My guide led the way into the glen which separates Isola from 
the ancient city, and in which stands a mill— most picturesquely 
situated, with the city-cliff|^ towering above it, and the stream 
sinking in a cascade into a deep gulley, over-shadowed by ilex. 
The road to the mill is cut through tufo, wdiich presents some 
remarkable features, beiqg composed of very thin strata of 
calcined vegetable matter, alternating with earthy layers, showing 
the regular and rapidly intermittent action of some neighbouring 
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volcano — the now extinct crater of Baccano or of Bracciano. The 
bed formed by an igneous deposit had been covered with vegeta- 
tion, which had been reduced to charcoal by a subsequent eruption, ^ 
and buried beneath another show'er of earthy matter, wliich in its 
turn served for a hotbed to a second crop of vegetation. Tliat 
ttiese eruptions occurred at very short intervals is apparent from 
the thinness of the charcoal layers. The whole mass is very 
friable, and as this softness of the rock precluded the formation 
of a water-trough on one side, so frequently seen in Etruscan 
roads, to carry oil* the water from above, small pipes of cartlien- 
ware were here thrust through the soft tiifo in one of the clitfs, 
and may be traced for some distance down the hill.*^ From the 
mill a path leads up to the site of one of the ancient gates (A in 
the Flan), Near this, which commands the view of Isola, given 
in the woodcut, wliich is from a sketch by the author, are some 
remains of the walls, composed of small rectangular blocks of 
nenfro} 

b ollowing the line of the high ground to the east, I passed 
several other fragments of the ancient walls, all more embank- 
ments, and then struck across bare downs or corn-fudds into the 
heart of the city. A field, overgrown with liriers, was pointed 
out by my guide as the site of excavations, where were found, 
among other remains, the colossal statue of Tiberius, now in the 
Vatican, and the twelve Ionic columns of marble, uhich sustain 
the portico of the Post-office at Borne. This was jirobably tlie 
Forum of the Boimin Mnnicipinm Anf/uHttnn Veieus,'^ which 
rose on the ruins of Etruscan Veii. I'lio voJumlmrunUy orBomaii 
sepuhdire, hard by, must have been without the limits of the 
municipinm, which occupied but a small portion of the site of the 
original city; when first opened, it contained stuccoes and 
paintings in excellent preservation, but is now in a state of utter ■ 
ruin. 

I next entered on a wide down, overrun with rank vegetation, 
where tall thistles and briers played no small devilry with one’s 
lower limbs, and would deny all passage to the fair sex, save on 
horseback. On T struggled, passing a Boman tomb, till I found 
traces of an ancient road, slightly f^unk between banks. This 

^ These pipes niiiy he Unman, for tiihiiJi tiifo of the Camiiasna hy its colour, a 
fiiitikH wou' often usc'l hy that jicopie for dark fjrey, and hy its sujierior liardness 
tlie convo>.ince of water. anti cninpactiiess -a dilleieuec tlmught to 

® A voic.iiiie ^!onc, a speoie** of tufo, tlis- be owing to its hating cooled more slowly, 
lingiiishcd fiom tlie ordinaiy red or yellow 
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was the rond from Rome to the mnnicipmm, and after crossing 
tlie site of tlie ancient city in a direct line, it fell into the Via 
► , ( ’assia. I traced it a long distance southwards across the hrieiy 
down, and then into a deep hollow, choked witli thickets, where 
I came upon large polygonal blocks of basalt, such ns usually 
compose Roman pavement. This was without the limits of the 
Ktriiscan city in a narrow hollow, which separated the city from 



FAUNC'jK, HU)M THK ^\ALrlS OF VEH. 


its Arx. At this spot is a fragment of the ancient walls. The 
road ran down tlie hollow towards Rome, and was probably 
known as the Via Veientana. There are no remains of the gate. 

The Arx is a table-land of no great extent, rising precipitously 
from the deep glens which bound it, save at the single point 
where a narrow ridge unites it to the cit}". Such a position would 
mark it at once as the citadel, even had it not traditionally retained 
its ancient designation in .its modern name. Piazza d’Armi ; and 
its juxta-position and connection with the city give it much 
superior claims to be so considered, than those which can be 
urged for the height of Jsola Farnese, which is separated from 
the city by a wide hollow. There is also every reason t(j believe 
that this was the site of the earliest town. Here alone could the 
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founder of Veii have fixed his choice. The natural strength of 
its position, and its size, adapted it admirably for an infant 
settlement. In process of time, as its population increased, it 
would have been compelled to extend its limits, until it gradually 
embraced tlie whole of the adjoining table-land, which is far too 
extensive to have been the original site ; so that wliat was at first 
the whole town became eventually merely the citadel. Sucli was 
the case with Athens, liome, Syracuse, and many otlicr cities of 
antiquity. There may possibly have been a second settlement at 
Isola, which may have united witli that on tlie Arx to occupy tlie 
site of the celebrated city ; just as at liome, where the to\vu of 
Romulus, confined at first to the hill of the Palatine, united witli 
the earlier town on the Capitolinc, to extend their limits as one 
city over the neighbouring heights and intervening valleys. 

I walked round the Piazza d’Armi, and from the verge of its 
clifls looked into the beautiful glen on either hand, through which, 
far beneath me, wound the two streams which girded Veii, and 
into the broader and still more beautiful hollow, through which, 
after uniting their waters, they fiowed, as the far-famed Cromera, 
now known as La Valoa, to mingle with the Tibcr.^ Peculiai' 
beauty was imparted to these glens by the rich autumnal tints of 
the woods, which crowned the ATrge or clotlied the base of their 
red and grey cliffs— the dark russet foliage of the oaks, the 
orange or brilliant red of the mantling vines, being heightened 
by the contrast of the gi’cen meadows below. Scarcely a sign of 
cultivation met the eye — one house alone on the opposite cliff — 
no Hocks or herds sprinkled the meadows beneath— it w'as the 
wild beauty of sylvan, secluded nature. 

Far different was the scene that met the eye of Camilliis, wdieii 
he gazed from this spot after his capture of Veii.® The flames 
ascending from the huriuiig city®— the battle and slaughter still 
raging the shouts of the victors and slirieks of the vanqiiisheil 
— ^Iiere, his victorious soldiers pressing up throiigli the hollow 
ways into the city, eager for spoil — there, tlie w’retchcd inhabi- 
tants Hying across the open country — yon height, studded with 
the tents of the Roman anny— the Cremera at liis feet rolling 
reddened down the valley towiirds the ^camp of the Fabii, whose 
slaughter lie had so signally avenged — all these sights and sounds 


^ Tho larger and more northerly strcain 
is the Fosse di Formello, the other tlie 
Fosso de’ due Possi. 

riiit. Oaimllus. Dionys. Hal. Frag- 


incnta Mai, XII. 13. 

® Tlie city was not consumed, but Livy 
(V. 21) states that the Roman soldiers set 
it on lire. 
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melted the stern warrior to tears of mingled pity and exultation. 
Veii, so long tlie rival of Home, had fallen, and lier generous 
• .ooiiqueror mourned her downfall. Like 'J’roy, she had held out 
for ten long years against a beleaguering army: and like Troy 
she fell at last only by the clandestine introduction of an armed 
foe. 

The story of the cuniculus, or mine of Camillus,is well known; 
liow he carried it up into the temple of Juno within the citadel 
— how he himself led liis troops to the assault — how they over- 
lieard the Etruscan avmpex, before the altar of the goddess, 
declare to the king of Veii that victory would rest with him wlio 
completed the sacrifice — how they burst through the fiooring, 
seized the entrails and bore them to Camillus, who ottered them 
to tlie goddess with his (uvii hand — how his troops swarmed in 
through the mine, opened the gates to their fellows, and obtained 
possession of the (dty. Verily, as Livy sapiently remarks, “It 
were not worth while to prove or disprove these things, which are 
better iitted to be set forth on a stage which delightetli in marvels, 
than to be received with implicit faith. In matters of such anti- 
quity, I hold it sufficient if what seemetli truth be received as 
•such.” 

T wandered round the Arx seeking some traces of this temple 
of diiiio, which was the largest in V’^eii. The sole remains of 
3inti(piity visible, are some foundations at the edge of the plateau, 
opposite the cit}", which may possibly be those of the celebrated 
temple, though more probabl}", as Gell suggests, the substruc- 
tions of towers which defended the entrance to the citadel. 
Several sepulchral monuments have been here discovered ; 
among them one of the Tarquitian family, which produced a 
celebrated writer on Etruscan divination,^ and which seems froni 
this and other inscriptions to have belonged to Veii. As none of 
these relies were Etruscan, they in no way militate against the 
view tliat this was the Arx, but merely show that it was without 
tlie bounds of the Homan munidjniim. 

Of the ciuiiculus of Camillus no traces have been found. Not 
even is there a sewer, so common on most Etruscan sites, to be 
«eeii in the cliff beneath the Arx, though tlie dense wood which 
Corel’s the eastern side of the hill may well conceal such open- 
ings; and one cannot but regard these sewers as suggestive of tlie 
<‘ninculu8y if that were not, a mere enlargement of one of them to 
ndniit an armed force. Researches after the cmiculns are not 

» Plin. N. 11. T. lib. 2. Macrob. Saturn. III. 7. cf. II. 1C. 
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likely to be successful. Not tliat I ngi’ee with Niebuhr in doubt- 
ing its existence ; for though it were folly to give full credence 
to the legend, which even Livy and Plutarch doubted, yet there^ < 
is nothing unnatural or imi)robable in tl^e recorded inode of the 
city^s capture. When a siege of ten years had proved of no 
avail, resort might well have been had to artifice ; and the soft 
volcanic rock of the site offered every facility for tunnelling.- 
But if the ciiniciilus were commenced in the plain at the foot of 
the height, it would not be easy to discover its mouth. Tlie 
entrance would probably be by a perpendicular shaft or well, 
communicating with a subterranean passage leading towards the 
Anc. 

Returning into the hollow, through which runs the Via 
Veientana, my eye was caught by a curious flight of steps, higli 
in the cliff on which the city stood. I climbed to them, and 
found them to be of uncemented masonry, too rude for Roman 
work, and similar in character to the walls of the Etruscan city ; 

^ Niebuhr (ii. p. 481, Nng, trans.) rc- of Aucuh Martius (III. p. 180) ; and Livy 

jects the account, given by Livy, of the recoids the taking of Nequinum or Narni.i 

capttire of Veii : lirst, as bearing too close in a similar manner, in long su})BO(iiicnt 

a resemblance to the siege and ttikiiig of times iX. 10). When Niebuhr states that 

Troy, to bo authentic ; and next, because the walls of Veii,^ight have been breached 

“ in the whole histoiy of ancient military by firing the timlwrs of the mine, it is 

operations wc shall scarcely find an authen- evident that ho had not visited the site, 

tic instance of a town taken in the same and wrote in perfect ignorance of its elm- 

manner.” He thinks tliat the legend of lactcr. Such a icrnaik would apply to .i 

the cnniculus arose out of a trailition of a town built in a plain, or on a slight ele\.i- 

mine of the ordmaiy character, by v Inch .i tion ; but in a case wlieie the citadel stood 

portion of the vialls was overt Imiwn ; be- on a cliff, nearly two hundred feet above 

cause the besiegers would never have re- the valleii(|f Isola were the Aix, the height 

orted to the aidiious labour of fonmnga was yet ’greater), it is obviously inapplic- 

MS into the heart of the city, ‘‘when, able; and this Niebuhr, in fact, admits, 

by merely firing the timbers, by which, at when lie says that “in Latiuiii, where the 

all events, the walls must have l»een proiit, strength of the towns arose from tlie steep 

they might have made a breach.” Now, rocks on which they were built, there was. 

thoiigli there are many circumstances at- noopportnnity of mining.” His argument, 

tending tho captuie, of too maivellous a then, against the ctniicidus of Camilliis 

character to be admitted as authentic his- falls to the ground, because founded on a 

tory, I must vontuie to differ from that misconception of the true situation of Veii. 

great man when lie questions the formation His error is the more sui prising as he had 

of iho cuniculns. Tho fact is statMl, pot the testimony of Dionysius (II., p. 116), 

only by Livy (V. ‘Jl), but by -Plutarch that Veii “ stood on a lofty and cli^ouiid 

(Camil.), Diodoius (XIV., p. 307), Floras rock.’* ^ 

(I. 12), and Zoiiaras (Ann. Vll. 21). Ilolstenius, who rcgaided Isola Famese 
The capture of Fidenaj by means of a as the Arx of Veii, speaks of the euniculmt 

similar mine (Liv. IV. 22), Niebuhr thinks of Caitfillus being “ inanifestly apparent ” 

not a w'hit bettor attested than that of in his day (Adiiot. ad Cluv., p. 64), but he 

Veii; but DioiiyMus mentions a similar probably mistook for it some sewer which 

capture of Fidenae, as eaily as the reign opened low in the cliff. 
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therefore, I doubt not that this was a staircase leadiuff to a postern 
j(ate of ancient Veii. The lower part having fallen with the cliff, 
I ^ these eight upper steps alone are left, and they will not remain 
long, for the shrubs which liave interlaced their roots with the 
uncemented blocks, will soon precipitate them into the ravine. 



IIUCK-CUT TUMU AT Vtll. 


This curious staircase, La Scaletta, as it is called by the peasants, 
came to light in 1840, in consequence of the earth which con- 
cealed it having been washed away by unusually heavy rains. It 
is marked P in the Plan. 

From the Arx the line of the weAs ran northward, as indi- 
cate# hy the cliffs. I passed a few excavations in the rocks, 
and the sites of two gates, and at length reached a wood, below 


Tlic road from the second gate in the 
Plan) ran past tlie Tuinulim of Vaccarcccia 
to\\ards Pietra rertusa, a roinarkahle rut 
thiough a rock near the Via Flaniiiiia and 


four miles from Veii. The mck jirevonts 
the ajipearance of an island lisiiig out of a 
plain, wl)n.h seems to Imve been oiiginally 
a lake (Gcll, Memor. liibtit. I. p. 18). 
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whicli, on tbe banks of tlio stream, is a piece of broken ground, 
wliicli presents some curious traces of ancient times. It is a 
most picturesque spot, sunk in the bosom of tlie woods, and strewn,, 
with masses of gi«ey rock, in wild confusion, full of sepulchral 
excavations — literally honcy-combed with niches ; whence its 
appellation of “ II Colombario.’* In one place the rock is hol- 
lowed into a chamber of unusually small size, with room for only 
a single sarcophagus (see the w-oodcut on p. 9, whicli is from a 
sketch by the author). The niches are of various forms, some not 
unlike Etruscan, but all, it seemed to me, of Koman construction. 
The most ancient Ktriiscaii. tombs of Veii are chambers excavated 
in the rock, with rock-hewn couches for bodies or sarcophagi. As 
the city was deserted soon after its capture in the year of lloiiu; 
ii/58, all its Etruscan seimlchres must have been i)rior to that 
<late, and many of the niches within tombs are probably of liigli 
antiquity, as in them have been found vases, mirrors, and other 
objects of a purely Etruscan character. The smaller niches 
stu-ved to hold lamps, perfume vAses, cinerary urns, or votive 
otferings, and those of elongated form contained the bodies of the 
dead.* But the niches in tlic face of these cliffs have pecu- 
liarities, which mark them as of Bomnn origin, especially the 
hole sunk within the niche for an olla or cineraiy pot, as in the 
Homan columhariti, instances of which are very rare in Etruscan 
<*emetcries.^ Many of them are cut in the walls of rock, which 
flank an ancient road sunk through a mass of tufo to the depth 
ot from twelve to tw’cnty feet. Such roads are common in the 
neighbourhood of Etruscan cities ; several other instances occur 
around Yeii. In this case part of the polj^gonal jiaveineiit is 
remaining with its kerb-stones, and the nits worn by the ancient 
cars are visible. On the top of the rock, on one side, are remains 
ol walls, wiiieh prove this to be the site of one of the eity-gates. 
(Ct. ill the Iflaii.) 

The road led directly from the Formello up to the gate, and 
had evidently crossed the stream by a bridge. This is no longer 
standing ; but several large liewm blocks of tufo lie in the water ; 
and a little liu’ther up the .stream, on the side o^iposite the city, 
is a piece of w’alling, wdiich has iindoqbtedly been the pier the 
bridge,** 


* Sec the AppciKlix to this Chaiker, 
Note I. 

' Alwken (Mittclital. p. 258) regards 
these iiiohcs iis llonitiu from the evidenre 


of {jie^i&soriptions found on the spot. 

* Marked K. on tlje IMaii. It is 20 feet 
wide, now only about 5 or 6 feet high, of 
fcraall blocks of tufo cemented, in 6 courses, 
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I continued to follow the upward course of the Formello 
towards the Ponte Sodo. The banks of the stream, on the inner 
• 4)1* city side, rose steep, rock}’, and fringed with wood — the ash, 
beech, and ilex springing from the grey rocks, and hanging in 
\ aried hues over the torrent. Here and there, at the verge of 
tlie steep, i)ortions of the ancient w’alls peeped tlirougli the 
loliage. Among them was a gi‘and fragment of walling filling a 
natural gap in the (dift 7 On the other hand were hare, swelling 
iiiounds, in which the mouths of eaves were visible, the tombs 
of ancient Veii, now half choked with earth. One tomb alone, 
the (Irotta Campana, which will be particularly described in the 
following chapter, now remains ojicn. Here are also several 
vaults of Homan reticulated work. 

It would be easy to pass the Ponte Sodo without observing it. 
It is called a bridge ; but is a mere mass of rock bored for the 
passage of the stream. Whether wholly nr but partly artificial 
may admit of dispute. It is, however, in all probability, an 
Mtruscan excavation — a tunnel in tlie rock, two Inindred and 
forty feet long, twelve or.iifteeii wide, and nearly twenty liigh. 
From above, it is not visible. Von must view it from tlie hanks 
of the stream. You at first take it to he of natural formation, 
yd there is a scpiareiiess and regularity about it whicdi prove 
it artificial. The steep cliffs of tufo, yellow, grey, or white, over- 
hung by ilex, ivy, and brushwood — the deep, dark-moutlied tunnel 
with a ray of sunshine, it may be, gleaming beyond — the masses 
of lichen-clad rock, which choke the stream — give it a charm 
apart from its antiquity.^ 

and imicli more neat and modern in aj^xiai- 
.lOi’c than the usual Etruscan masonry. 
i'('t it is unlike late llomaii woik, ami 
iiioic rescmlJcs the remains of the ayycr 
<»f Senilis Tullius, in the {j;nrdens of Sallust 
at K<ime. Caniiia, who gives a drawing 
<>t this i>icr (Etruria Marittiina, tav. 28), 
ri'iiresents it as of a kind of masonry very 
ooiunion oil early Etruscan sites, and which 
I take to lie the emphvton of Vitruvius. 

See Cliapter V., p. 79. 

* Carina gi\es an illustration of this 
l>iccc of wall (op. cit. I., p. 120, tav.*2t)), 
and rc])rcsents it as of 18 courses in height, 
and of emplerto/if at least in that style of 
masonry to which that name is applied 
tlirnughout this work, although he does 
imt so apply it He takes it for part of 
the earliest fortifications of Veii, dating 


some nine oi ten centuries licforoCiiiist. 

” Sndo, or solnl, is a term comiuonly 
apjdicd to n.iturul bridges, or to such iw 
ill their massive character lesemblc tliem. 

(jrcll (II , l>. 3*28) thinks tliat the deep 
liollnw through whnh the Furiiiello here 
Hows was not its m iginal bed, but I could 
sec no tiaccs of a former channel, and am 
inclined to belie vO in the natur.ilcliarackT of 
the hollow, by wbicli the stream approaches 
the Ponte Sodo, and to think tliat there 
u.is a natural cliaiincl through the lock 
enlarged by ait to obviate the disastrous 
consequences of winter floods Canina 
(Etr. Murit. I. p. 121) believes the Ponte 
to lie artificial. 

Nibby (III., p. 432) calls the Ponte 
Smlo 70 feet long. He could not have 
measured it, as I have, by wading through 
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Upon this natural bridge is a shapeless mound in the midst of 
an ancient roadway. Gell sees in it the ruins of a square towop, 
thou”!! it re([uires a brisk imagination to perceive such traces m 
tliis overgrown mass ; yet from its position, and from fragments 
of walling hard by, it is evident that tliis was the site of a doubly 
gateway.® (II in the Plan.) 1'hese fragments are traceable on 
both sides of the gate. To the left tliey rise high, and form tlie 
facing to an (li/fjer or embankment which extends along the verge 
of the slope for a considerable distance. The blocks are smaller 
than usual in Etruscan cities, being only sixteen inches deep, 
and eighteen to twenty-four in length; yet there can be little 
doubt that these were the once renowned fortifications — egrcffU 
inuri ^ — of Etruscan Vcii. A portion of the wall hereabouts has 
been described and delineated by Gell, as being composed of 
immense tufo blocks, ten or eleven feet long, based on courses 
of thin bricks, a yard in length. Again and again have I beat 
the bush far and wide in quest of this singular fragment of 
masonry, but liave never been fortunate enough to stumble on it : 
nor have I met with any one who has seen it. Of late years tlu^ 
wood has been greatly cleared on this side the city, but the 
fragment is still sought in vain ; and whether it has been torn 
to pieces by the peasants, or lies hid in some of the thorny 
brakes it is impossible to penetrate, I cannot say. 


it. It is not ent with nicety, thoiij|rh it 
is possible tliat the original sin face of the 
rock has liceii injuied l^y tlie nish of 
water through the tunnel, for tlie stream 
at times swells to a toirent, filling the 
entire channel, as is proved by tiuuks of 
trees lodged in clefts of the rock clohc to 
the roof, which remind one that this is 
the tWmem luipitx of Ovid (Fast. II 
There are two ohloiig shafts in the 
ceiling, with niches cut in them as a 
means of descent from above, precisely 
such shafts as are seen in tlio tombs at 
Cl vita O.istellana, Falleri, and other 
Etruscan sites. Hero they must have 
heen formed f(»r the wiko of caiTying on 
the work in se\eral places at once. There 
IS a tliiid at the ui)per entianco to the 
tunnel, but not connected with it, as it 
is sunk into a sewer which crosses the 
inoutli of the tunnel dlagoAally, showing 
the latter to h.ivu heen of subsequent for- 
matiuu to the sjstein of drainage in the 
city. Gell mistook the sewer for an aque- 


duct, and the sliafts for wells by which tlio 
eitisons drew water (II., p. 331 ). At thi" 
end of the tunnel, the loof is cut into a 
legiilar gable form, and is of much gi cater 
elevation than the lest ; it is continued 
thus only for thiity or forty feet, os if the 
oiiginal plan had heen abandoned. 

Double gates such as tliLs W'ere coiri- 
nioii in Italy — tlie Porta Caimental's of 
Rome, the gates at Puinpcii and Segni, 
for instance — and not unknown to the 
Greeks, hciiig rojircscnted on nioiuimcMits 
and mentioned by their w'litcra. It may 
Ik) doubted, however, whether the pluial 
niiinlicr applied to gates, as to the cele- 
hiated ScuL'.an gates of Troy fwvAac ^.kmclW 
liad^iefercncc to a gate like this, or ti> 
one with a doulilc portal connected hy a 
passage, as the Poita all’ Aicoof Yolterra. 
Canina (Arch. Ant. V. p. 9(5) thinks the 
latter. The plural term w'ouM also aj«ply 
to a single gate witli folding tloora—por^fc* 
Virg. Ain. II. 330. 

* Liv. V. 2. 
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A little above the Ponte Sotlo, where the ground binks to the 
of the stream, and where many troughs in the roek}^ banks 
indicate the spots whence blocks have been quarried for the con- 
struction of tlie'city, I observed, on the left bank, a fragment of 
walling ^^ith the same peculiarities as tliat described by (hdl, and 
iaor(‘ massive than any other I had seen at Voii. From its posi- 
Imii ^^itb regard to the gate, which may hero be traced on the city 
side of the stream, it had evidently formed the pier of a bridge. 
Its width was ten feet. The largest block was only three f('et 
nine inches by two feet four, but this was massive in comparison 
\Nitli those of the city walls. The absence of cement proved its 
aiilicpiity. The whole rested on thre(; layers of long sun-burnt 
bricks, or tiles.- Yet their position was no proof of the antiquity 
of their collocation, fur they might have been inserted in after- 
times to repair the foundations, just us the massive walls of 
VoltiuTa are here and there underbuilt with modern masonry, 
'riiere is nothing, however, in the material which militates against 
the antiquity of the structure. Bricks were used in the remotest 
agt's, and in most parts of the ancient world.'^ The Etruscans, 
so skilled in pottery, must have been ac(piainted with their use ; 
Arrc'lium, one of the cities of the League, is said to have been 
^\ ailed with brick ; and we know that tlie Vcieiites in particular 
wcr<’ famed for their manufactures of bak(‘d earth.' If the bricks 
111 this masonry really formed part of the original structure, they 
h'ad one to suspect that the wiills of other Etruscan cities may 
lune been formed in part of the same materials, which, wdicii the 
citi(‘s fell into decay, would have formed a quarry for the coii- 
strnctioii of villages. The destruction of Etruscan fortifications, 
liow’ever, in the volcanic district of tlie land, may be accounted 
for without this supposition — the small size, lightness, and facility 
of cleavage of the tufo blocks composing the extant fnigineiits, 
must in all ages have proved a temptation to apjily them to other 
purposes. 

About tliree quarters of a mile above the Ponte Sodo is another 


“ Tins Hik is marked S. in tho plan. 
On .1 siii)Sf'(pioiit vi‘sit, I ^ as grieved to 
''(‘e that tins pier li.ul Iweii almost dc- 
stiDNcd. Ciiniiiii gives a drawing ot this 
pi< I Etr. M.irit t.iv. 2ll 

' AeninlmgtoSanchoiiiatho, hiiekswcre 
iir<'nl('d before mankind li.ad learned to 
<'iiistiik't villages, or to tend flocks. The 
Tiiwfi of ll.il)el was Imilt of biicks. We 
have tliu tystimony of Moses also as to 


their early use in Egypt, onriohoiatoil hy 
extant inounmeTits ; and Jlemdotus in- 
forms iih that the walls of Ikibylon were 
built of liriek. For tlicir u.se in (iicoee, 
see raiisniii.is (I. 42, II. 27, V a, X. 

and in other eouiitiies, see Yitiuvins 
(II. viii. b) and I’liny (N. II. XX.VV. 4!0. 

* Pint. Piihlicola. Serv.ad *En. YJl. liiS. 
Festus 10 CC Rutumciia. 
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bridge, called Ponte Foniiello, whose piers are of nenfro, uii- 
doubtedly ancient, possibly of Etruscan construction, though u^t 
•of tlie earliest period ; but the existing arcli is of niediajval brick. ) 
work. The road which crosses the Foniiello b}^ this bridge runs 
to the village of h’orniello and to Monte Musino, six miles . 
distant. 

Crossing this bridge, and following the line of the ancient walls 
as indicated by tlie nature of tlie ground, I presently came to a 
cross-road, cut through tufo banks, and leading into the city. 
(Gate K.) It is clearly an ancient way; fifty years ago its pave- 
ment was entire,* but, owing to tlie pilferings of the peasantry, 
scarcely a block is now left. 

The road that crosses the Formello runs direct, for half-a-inilo, 
to the Ponte dell’ Isola, a bridge over tlie F osso de’ due Fossi, 
the .stream whicli washed the southern Avails of Veii. The city 
Avails folloAved the line of bank on the left, Avhich turns off 
toAvards the mill, Avhile the road leads directly to the Ponte 
d’ Isola, This is a picturescpie bridge of a single arcli. tAventy- 
two feet in span.® Antiquaries have pronounced it .to be 
of very ancient date — connected Avith the original plan of tlio 
city. Put to my eye the very small size of the blocks, and 
the cement used in its construction, are ojAposod to so high an 
antiquity. 

A doubt may arise as to the aiitiipiity of these bridges at Veii, 
as Avell as of any others Avhich claim an Etruscan origin, seeing 
that no stone bridge Avas erected at Pome before tlie year 57i>, 
the date of the Pons jEinilius,^ long after tlie entire subjugation 
of Etruria, and more tluin tAA'o centuries after the cajiture of Veii. 

Is it possible that the Homans, if they found such structures 
existing in the conquered land, could have retrained from intro- 
ducing such additions to the beauty and convenience of the City 
— rhow could they have remained satisfied for centuries Avith a 
single bridge, and that of w'ood ? But it must be remeniherc<l 
tliat the Tiber Avas one of the ramparts of' Pome ; that the Pons 
Sublicius Avas equivalent to a dniAv-bridge, being so constructe<l 
as to be readily taken to pieces on an emergency ; that it was 
maintained, in its Avoodeii state, as a religious duty, and coiii- 
inittcd to the especial care of the priests, avIio lienee derived their 

® Nibby, IIJ. p. 433. ' in not unlike that of the Ponte Formello, 

® The pitTs are 14.^ feet wide ; the and of *tho i»ior of the ruined bridge near 
lower eoui-soa are of nenfro ; the rest of the Columbarium gate, 
tufo ; all alike cemented. The masonry * Plut. Nutiia. 
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name of pontijica; and it was not till after the conquest of 
Etruria, the downfall of Hannibal, and when all fear of a foe at 
.. ,the gates of the City was removed, that a permanent bridge was 
(•onstructed. J.hc Homans of that day had no need to go beyond 
tlieir own walls for the model of a stone arch ; they had had it 
fi)r ages in tlie Cloaca Maxima. • 

b'rom the Ponte d’Isola, a pathway leads to the mill. Here I 
liad completed the circuit of Veii. Cell calls it more than four 
miles in circumference, but his own map makes it of much 
greater ai'ea. Nibby seems nearer the truth, in calling it seven 
miles round, which more nearly agrees with the statement of 
Dionysius that \'eii was equal in size to Athens," said to have 
been sixty stadia in cu-cumference, i.c. seven miles and a half, ' 
or at tlie lower estimate of ten stadia to the mile, tlie common 
itinerary stadia of Greece, six miles in circuit. The Pvome of 
Scrviits Tullius, which Dionysius also compares to Athens, was 
about the saiiio extent.* 

Siicli then is Veii — once the most powerful,* the most wealthy 
city of Etruria,* renowned for its beauty,' its arts and refinement, 
which in size equalled Athens and Home, in military force was 
not inferior to the latter,’ and which for its site, stronj^ by nature 
and almost impregnable by art,* and for the magnificence of its 
buildings and the superior extent and fertility of its teiiitory, 
NMis i)referred by the Itomans to the Eternal City itself, even 
bc'fore the destruction of tlie latter by the Gauls,' — now void 
and desolate, without one house or habitant, its temples and 
l)a laces level with the dust, and nothing beyond a few fragnnmts 
of walls, and sonu; empty sepulchres, remaining to tell the tra- 
veller that here Veii was. The plough passes over its bosom, 
and the shepherd pastures his flock on the waste within it. Such 


’ H. i». im. 

'' Si» sa.\s tlie Sclioliast on TliiKydiilcs, 
If- 1-}. Imt tliG historian himsell 
J'K’icly .states that the extent of that pait 
the nty Avliieli was {rnarilcd was 4 :\ 
•''t.nlia ; and tlie ►Scliolia.st adds that the 
'ingiianh'd icirt, or the .sii.ace between the 
^\ all.s, which united the city with the 
aans, and tlic riialeric Wall, waS 17 
>>ta(lia ill breadth. 


. IV. ]p. 219 ; «„,1 IX. 024. 

■ I'mnjs. II. p. lie . Li,, n-_ jj, 

• Ipiy II !io, V. 20, 21, 22, floriis 
-) and Plutareh (Caniil ) attest^ its 
v'ealth by the spoil that fell into the hands 


of the conqiieioi'i. Kutiop. I. IS. 

' Liv. V. -Jd. 

Pint. Cannllus. 

® Tilio validil nun is ae Mtu ip^o niu- 
nita, Liv. I l.'j, V. 2. Diiin}.s. loc. cit , 
and I\. ]• ; ]‘liit. Roniiil, and Cannl. 

7 Liv. V. 24. Arnold (I p. 212) questions 
the authority of Livy on this licad, and 
also the sineerity of the lloin;m.s, if they 
said it ; without good groimd.s, it .seems 
to me. Dionysius (Frag. AF.ii, XII, 14) 
in some measure confiiins Livy by .saying 
Veii was in no way infcimr to Rome as a 
residence. 
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must it have been in the earlier years of Augustus, for Propertius 
pictures a similar scene of decay. 


Et Veii veteres, ct voq turn regna fuistia ; 

Et vostro posita cst aiirea sella foro ; 

X-uiic intra muros^astoris buccina Icnti 
Cantat, et in vcstris ossibus arva metunt. 

Vcii, thou badat a roj'al crown of old. 

And in thy forum stood a throne of gold !— 
Thy walls now echo but the shepherd’s born, 
And o'er thine ashes waves the summer corn. 

Lucjni also speaks of its desolation : — 


Oabios, Veiosqiie, Cnramque 
Pnlvero vix tectai poterimt monstrare ruintc. 

IIow are we to account for this neglect ? 1’lie city was certainly 
not destroyed l)y (?aniillus, for the superior magnificence of its 
public and private buildings was a temptation to the Romans to 
desert tlie Seven Hills. Ihit after the destruction of Rome by 
the Gauls, Vcii was abandoned, in consequence of tlie decree of 
tlic Senate tlireateniiig with the severest piinislmicnt the Roman 
citizens who should remain within its walls; and Niebuhr’s 
conjecture may be correct, that it was demolished to supply 
materials for the rebuilding of Rome, tliougli tlic distance would 
almost preclude the transport of mure than the architectural 
ornaments. Its dcsolaliuii must have been owing either to the 
policy of Rome which proscribed its inhabitation, or to imhirla 
otherwise, a city which presented so many advantages as almost 
to have tempted the Romans to desert their liearths and the 
sepulchres of their fatliers, would scarcely have been suttered to 
fall into utter decay, and remain so for nearly four centuries. 
The Romans most probably ceased to maintain the high cultiva- 
tion of its territory, and it became nnheaith}', as at the present 
day. I’liis was the case with the Canipagiia in general, which 
in very early times was studded with towjis, but under Roman 
domination became, what it has ever since remained — a desert, 
whose wide siirfiice is rarely relieved by liabitation. 

After the lapse of ages the sitb was colonised afresh by 
Augustus ; but the glory of Veii had departed— the new colony 


^ J.ionysiiis, how over (ExccrjiU Mai, it iio\^r-a-ilays ; sorao of the inb-ibilants 

XII. 14), tells us the air of V'eii was very Isola bein!? constaut sutlerers from the 

healthy, which is luoie tliaii can be said of malaria fe\cr. 
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occupied scarcely a third of tho area' of the ftndent cifc 3 % and 
}itrugf»led for a centurj^ for existeace, till in the days of Adrian it 
• again sunk into 'decay. Yet it is-difliicu-lt to credit tlie asiaertion 
of Florus, thijt its very site wai forgotten. , ** This, then, Was 
Veii ! — who now reinembe)*s its 6|Ustence ? What riiins ?-^what 
traces. df it are left?' Hardly can we credit our annals, Which 
tell us Veil has been.”® ^ For the inscriptions found on- the spot 
prove that tlie colony continued to exist to the 'fourth century of 
t)ur era. • ‘ ‘ 

I have now dpscribed my first, walk round Veii ; but many a 
day, and in all seasons, have I spent in wandering over the site 
and aroiiiid the walls of tliis oiicfe renowned city. I was' wont 
to. lake up my quarters at La Storta, aiid step over at day- 
break;. and, with a luncheon in my pocket and a draught from the 
( Jremerar, I cared not to return till the landscape was veiled in 
tlic purple shadows of evening. 

Every time I visit Veil I am struck witli the rapid progress of 
destruction. Nihby and Gell mention many remains which are 
no longer visible. The site has less to show on every succeed- 
ing year. Even masonry, such as the pier of the bridge over 
the Fqsso di Formello, thrft from its massiveness might seem to 
defy the pilfc rings of the peasantry, is torn to pieces, and the 
blocks i'cinoved to foriA -walla or Iwuses elsewhere, so that,’ ere 
long, it may he said -of Veii, -^^Iler very ruins have iicrished ” — 
i’tiifin perue ruuuc, ■ * ’ . • ‘ ' 

0»*casi()imlly, in my wanderings on tliis site, I have entered, 
(‘iflier from curiosity or for alielter, one of the capanne. scattered 
over tlie downs. These are tall, Conical, thatched huts, which 
1 lie .shepherds make their winter abode. For in Italy, tlie- Ip w 
lauds being generally unhealthy in summer, the flocks are tU’iven 
to the mountains about May, and as soon as the gi’eat heats arc 
past, are brought hack to the richer pastui'es of the jdains, It 
is a curious sight— rthe interior of a capanna, A little holdpcss 
is requisite to pass through the paek of dogs, white as n6W‘dropt 
lamb's, hut large and fierce as wolves, wliicli, were the shepherd 
not at liand, wo.uld tear in pieces whoever might yenture to 
approach the hut; but, with one of .the pecomj for a Teucer, 

® Flor. I. 12. The Roman cokny — the 'Strahn, "who wrote in tlio reign of TiberiuA, 
Municipiunk Awj^ttium, Veieni of 'ihe in- speaks of il as an. insignificant place in hill 
Mcriptinns — could never liave been of miK^jh time— as one of the of 

iniiwitance, though the inscriptions mention Etruria (V. p. 226). 

several temples, g theatre, and baths; for * 
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nothing is to be feared. The ca2)anne are of various sizes. One 
I entered not far from Veii was thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
and nearly as high, propped in the centre by two rough masts, , ' 
between wliich a hole was left in the roof for the escape of smoke. 
Within the door lay a large pile of lambs — there might be a 
hundred — killed tliat morning and already flayed, and a niimbei’ 
of shepherds were busied in operating on the carcasses of others; 
all of which were to be despatched forthwith to the liomaai 
market. Though a fierce May sun blazed without, a huge fire 
roared in the middle of the hut ; but this was for the sake of 
the ricottd, which was being made in another pari of the 
capanna. Here stood a huge caldron, full of boiling ewes’-inilk. 

In a warm state this curd is a delicious jelly, and has qfteu 
tempted me to enter a capunna in quest of it, to the amazement 
of the pecornj, to whom it is “ vilior alga.” Lord of the caldron, 
stood a man dispensing ladlefuls of the rich simmering mess to 
his fellows, as they brought their bowls for their morning’s 
allowance; and he varied his occupation by pouring the same into 
certain small baskets, in which it is conveyed to market ; the 
serous parts running off through the wicker, and the residue 
caking as it cooled. On tlie same board stood the cheeses, pre- 
viously made from the cream. In this hut lived twenty-five men, 
their nether limbs clad in goat-skins, with the hair outwards, 
suggestive of the satyrs of ancient fable; but they had ne nymphs 
to tease, nor shepherdesses to woo, and never 

“sat all day 

Ployingr on pipes of corn, and versing love 

To amorous Phillida.” 


They were a band of celihats, without tlie vows. In such huts 
they dwell all the year round, flaying liuiihs, or shearing sheep, 
living on bread, ricotta, and water, very jurely tasting meat or 
wine, and sleeping on shelves ranged round the hut, like bertliti 
in a ship’s cabin. Thus are the (Ireams of Arcadia dispelled by 
realities ! 

To revert to the early history of Veii.^ That she was one of 
the most ancient cities of Etruria may be inferred from the pitch 


' It hiis been suggested bj^ Orioli (Ann. 
Inst. p. 22) that Veii may bo derived 
fpom Vedius, or Vejovi's, one of the Etrus- 
can deities, just as Mantua was derived from 


nnothgr, Mantns (Serv. ad .ffin. X. 198). 
According to Festus (ap. Paul. Piac.) Vei.i 
is an Oscan wonl, signifying plawttruw, a 
nraggon,; hence probably vcho* 
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of power she had attained in the time of Romulus.® That she 
was one of the Twelve of the great Etruscan Confederation 
cannot be doubted. Her vast size, superior to that of every 
other Etruscan city whose limits can be ascertained — tlie great 
extent of lier territory, and the numerous towns dependent on 
her'^ — her power, opulence, and magnificence — would make it 
sufficiently evident, without tlie express testimony of Livy and 
Dionysius to the fact.* 

Of the history of Vcii we know no more than her contests 
with Rome. She is one of those numerous cities of antiquitj’', 
whose records arc mere tissues of wars — ^bloody trails across the 
field of history. While regretting that our knowledge of them 
is confined to such events, we should remember that, had not 
such wars been chronicled, the very names of these cities would 
most probably never have come down to us. Whatever mention 
of Veii we find in ancient writers is as the antagonist of Rome. 
No less than fourteen wars with that poAver are on record. The 
Veientes indeed are called by Floi’us ** the unceasing and annual 
enemies of Rome ** — assidui vero et anniversarii hostes. 

The first six wars were with the Kings of Rome, and as in 
all this history the man, and not the lion, drew the picture, we 
are told that the Roman monarchs were always triumphant, 
whetln'r against Veii alone, or the united forces of Etruria.® 


* Dion. Hal. II. p. 116. Slio is called 
“ atitKiuiaslm.! ct ditissimli civitas” by 
Eutrnpiuii (I. 18). Veii is not mentioned 
by Vir;;il .among the cities of Etruria in the 
time of iEneas, hut nothing can bo fairly 
ilcilupeJ from this against her antiquity, 
.seeing th.at the poet is equally silent of 
Arretiiiin, Perusia, Yolsinii, liusellie, and 
Voliitpira, some of wliich most aissurcclly 
cxistoil at that period, us Perusia, tra- 
ditionally very ancient (Serv. loc. cit.) and 
Vnlaterra, of whoso colony (Populonia) 
Virgil makes mention (AEn. X. 17‘2). 

^ Pint. Romul. Dion. Hal. III. p. 181; 
.also Frag. Mai, XII. 14. The territory 
of Veil, before it was curtailed by the 
Pomans, extended on the south and cast 
to the Tiller (Plin. III. 9), and on the 
south-west to tho sea, embracing the 
f^alinie, or salt-works, at the month of the 
liver (Dion. Hal. II. p. 118; Pint. Rftmul.). 
On the we.st, it adjoined tlie territory of 
Oiere, tliough the frontier line is not do- 
hiied. Muller (Etnisk. II. 2, 1) is of 


opinion that Sabate, on the Lake of Brae- 
ciano, was in the Veientine territory; and 
that even Sutrinin and Nepeto were also 
included. On the north, it met tho Agtr 
Faliscus. On tho east, it must have em- 
braced all the district south of Soracte and 
eastward to tho Tiber, or, in other words, 
tho Ager Capenatis, bpr,aiise Cai)ena was 
a colony of Veii (Cato ap. Serv. ad iEn. VII. 
697. Niebuhr, I. p. 120; Muller, Einl. 2, 
14; and II. 1, 2); and Feronia, under So- 
lucte, was also in the Ayer Capeiuais, 
Fidcme was another colony of Vcii. Of 
tho Agcr YdenSj wo fuither know that 
it produced a re<l wine of inferior quality, 
too bad to be drunk on festive occasions : 
Horat. II. Sat. 3, 143; Pei-s. Sat. V. 147; 
Mart. I. cpig. 104, 9; II. 53, 4; III. 49. 

Pliny (XXXVII. 69) and Solinus (I. 
p. 1*6) speak of a precious stonb found at 
Veii, — Veienlana gemma — whiub was black 
bordei'cd with white ; perhaps onyx. 

* See the Appendix, Note II. 

* TarquiniUs Priscus, indeed, is said 

c 2 
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Seventh War. — In the year 245, Veil joined Tarquinii in the 
attempt to replace Tarquinius Superbus on his throne. They 
encountered the forces of the young Republic near the Arsian • 
Wood ; Anins, the son of Tarquiii, and Brutus, the first Consul, 
fell by each otlier's hands, and the victory remained undecided. 
In the following night an unearthly voice, thought to be that of 
the god Silvanus, was lieard proceeding from the wood—** The 
Etruscans have lost one more man in the fight; the Romans 
are therefore the victors.*’® This war terminated with the cele- 
brated march of Porseiina on Rome. Too wtII known ate tlie 
romantic events of that campaign to need recording. 

“ How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old,” — 


liow Scfcvola braved the fire, and Cloelia the water — and how the 
Clusian chieftain strove to emulate these deeds of heroism by his 
chivalrous magnanimity — all these events are familiar to us as 
household words. 

In the year 272 broke out the ninth war with Rome, during 
which occurred the most interesting incident in the annals of 
Veii. In the year 275, the war still continuing, the Veientes at 
one time even threatening the City itself, which was pressed upon 
»t the same time by the d^]qui and Volsci, nil instance qf patriotic 
devotion was called fortli, such as few ages have produced, Croso 
1 abius, the consul, and chief of the noblest and most powerful of 
Roman (fcntcfi, rose in the Senate, and said — ** Well know ye, 
Conscript Fathers, that to keep the Veientes in check there is 
m?ed of a fixed garrison, rather tlian of a powerful arniy. Look 
ye to our other foes; leave it to the Fahii to deal with Veii. We 
will engage to uphold the majesty of the Roman name. The 
Republic liatli need of men and mone}’^ elsewhere ; be this war at 
our own cost.’* The next day the whole of the Fabii, three 


to have conquered the whole of Etruria, 
wliich in token of sulnnission sent him 
tlio Etruscan insif/nia of autliority, thence- 
forth a»iopted by the Romans. Dionys. 
llaLIILpp. 193, 195; Flor. I. 5. Nei- 
buhr (1. p. 379) justly questions the truth 
of this tnidition of the entire conquest of 
Etruria by Tarquin, 'which is not noticed 
by Livy or Cicero; yet thinks the union 
of Romo with Etruria may be seen in it. 
It seems probable that this conquest was 
an invention of the old annalists, to 


account for the introduction of the Etrus- 
can sjinbols of royalty — tlie twelve lictors 
with their fjisces, the. gclden crown, the 
ivory chair, tliq purple robe, the eagled 
sceptre— which were traditionally adopted 
about this time. But it were more reason- 
jible to account for their introduction by 
the accession of an Etruscan prince to the 
thi'one of Rome. 

» Liv. 11. f>, 7; Dion. HaL.V. p. 288- 
290 ; Plut. Puhlicola. 
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hundred and' six in number, all of patrician blood, inarched forth 
from Rome, the consul himself at their head, amid the admiration, 
, the prayers, and jojful shouts of the citizens. One single family 
to meet an entire people, the most powerful of Etruria ! “ Never,” 

says Livy, ** never did an army so small in number, or so great in 
deeds, and in the admiration of their countrymen, march througli 
the streets of Rome.”^ Wlien they readied the Cremera, they 
pitdied their camp on a pr(‘cipice-girt liill. and fin*lher protected 
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it by a double fosse and numerous towers. There they main- 
tained themselves for a year against all the efforts of their 
enemies to dislodge them, ravaging the lands of Veii far and 
wide, and routing the forces sent against them— till in the yeav 
276 the Consul ^milius Mamercus defeated tlie Veientes, and 
forced them to sue for peace.® 


^ Liv. II. 48, 49; Dion. HaJ. IX. p. 571 
•—573. Dionysius says there were fully 
400U in the band, most of them r^droi re 
haipoi, and 306 only of the Fabian 
gens. Kestiis also says {vote Scelerata 
Porta) that there vere some thousands of 


clientes. Doth these statements Niebuhr 
(II, p. 195) thinks greatly exaggMed. A. 
Oellius (Xyil. 21), says there wore 306 
“with their families.” 

H Lir. II, 49; Dion. Hal. IX. p. 573- 
576. 
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Tenth War. — In the following year, 277, tlie Veientes again 
declared war against Borne, and commenced by attacking the 
Fahii, who had not withdrawn from their camp. Knowing that 
open force was of little avail against these heroes, they had re- * 
course to stratagem. They sent out flocks and herds, as if to 
pasture ; and the Fahii beholding these from the height of tlieir 
castle, sallied foiili, eager for the spoil. As they were I’eturning 
with it the Etruscans rushed from their ambush, and over- 
whelming them by numbers, after a long and desperate resistance, 
cut them to pieces, not one escaping save a boy, who lived to 
preserve the race and be the progenitor of Fabius Maximus.''^ 
The slaughter of the Fabii was but the prelude to a signal 
victory of tlie Veientes; and, had they followed up their ad- 
vantage, Borne itself miglit have fallen into their hands. As it 
was, they took possession of the Jam<ailnn, wliere they main- 
tained themselves for many montlis, till they were routed by 
the Bomaii Consuls, from whom tliey obtained a truce for forty 
years.^ 

Twelfth War. — In the year 316 the Fidenates threw off tlio 
yoke of Borne, and declared for Veii. The Veientes espoused 
their cause, and put to death the ambassadors sent by Borne to 
demand an explanation. The Etruscan army encountered their 
foes on the banks of the Tiber, below Fidenee, the scene of so 
many former defeats, and were again routed by the Dictator 
Mam. Ahnilius ; . their king, Lars Toliiinnius, being slain by the 
sword of A. Cornelius Cossiis;^ yet two years after, the allied 
aiTiiy of Veii and Fidense marched np to the very gates of Bomc, 
but were routed by the Dictator A. Servilius, who captured 
FidencB.'^ 

So again in the thirteenth war which broke out in 326, tlie 
\ eientes and tlie Fidenates crossed the Tiber, and struck tciTor 
into the City of Bomulus. Their course, however, was soon 


• Liv. II. 50 ; Dion. Hal. IX. p. 577- 
580. Flonis, 1. 12. Biony&ins gives another 
version of this slaughter, which, however, 
ho discredits ns ini])iu])aMe. It is that the 
whole holly of the Fabii left tlieir camp to 
offer up a sacrifice at their family shrine in 
^Bome; and, jouiueying along, heedless of 
danger, they were suddenly attacked by the 
\ eientes, wdio rushed from their ambufih, 
and cut them to pieces. Dionysius’ reasons 
(IX. p. 678) for rcganling this version as 
apocryphal are not deemed valid by Niebuhr 


(II. p. 202), nor by Arnold (I. p. 217), who 
luefers it to tlic other tradition. OviJ (Fast. 
II. 195 — 24*2) recounts the story as given 
in the text. Seo also Diodor. Sic. XT p. 
40, cd. Rhod. A. (lellius, XVII. 21. 
Dion. C.uss. Excel pta Mai, XXI. 

^ Liv. II. 51, 53, 54 . Dion. Hal. IX. 
pp. 5S2-.5, 592-4. 

2 Liv. IV. 17-19. Propert. IV. Eleg. 10 
Dion. IlM. Exceqjta Mai, XII. 2. 

® Liv. IV. 21, 22. 
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checked ; for they were again utterly routed by Mam. JEmilius 
jind Cornelius Cossus, on tlie very field of their former triumph. 

• ^Fidenro was taken and destroyed, and Veii obtained a truce for 
twenty years.'* 

Fourteenth War. — In 847, the tmce having expired, war 
broke out afresh ; and in 349 the Romans laid seige to Veii,® a 
late which would earlier have befallen her, had it not been for 
tlie great strength of her position and fortifications, which ren- 
dered her conquest almost hopeless ; but Rome being at peace 
<'lHewhere, was now' enabled to pour out all her strength against 
Jicr ancient foe.® In 852 Veii obtained the assistance of the 
Kdisci and Capenates, who saw that she was the bulwark of 
Fii’uria against Rome, and should she fall, the whole land w'ould 
l)C open to invasion, and the}”, as tlie nearest, would be the next 
to sutler. Tile diversion thus created, together with dissension 
ill tlie Roman camp, operated greatly in favour of the \"eientes, 
so that at one time they had possession of the Roman lines; 
but they were ultimately driven out, and their allies put to the 
l oiit.'^ In 850, when the siege had already endured eight years, 
ji remarkable phenomenon occuiTed, which was considered a 
portent of some fearful event. In the heiglit of summer, when 
elsewhere the streams were running dry, tlie w'aters of the Alban 
[jake, without any evident cause, suddenly rose to an extraor- 
dinaiy lieight, overflowing their barrier — the crater-lip of an 
extinct volcano — and threatened to burst it and devastate the 
Campagiia. Sacrifices were offered up, but the gods w^ere not 
appeased.^ Messenger were despatched from Rome to consult 
tlie oracle at Delphi as to the nicaniiig of this prodigy. In the 
mean time, at one of the outposts of the camp before Veii, the 
soldiers, as often happens in such situations, fell to gossiping 
with the townsfolk instead of fighting; and one of them, a 
Roman centurion, who had made acquaintance with an old 
citizen, renowned as a soothsayer, began one day to lament the 
fate of his friend, seeing that wdien the city was taken, he would 
be involved in the common destruction. But the Veientine 
laughed thereat, saying, **Ye maintain an unprofitable Avar in 
the vain ho^e of taking this city of Veii, knowing not that it is 
revealed by the Etruscan discipline, that wdicn tlie Alban Lakt^ 
sbiill swell, the gods will not abandon Veii, unless its waters be * 

■ * Liv. IV. 30-36, * • Lit. IV, 81; Y. 1. 

‘ 1 IT. IV. 68, 61. Diod. Sic. XIV. p. ' Mt. V. 8, 13, 13, 

* Dionys. Kiag. Mu, XII. 8. 
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drained off, so as npt to mingle with the sea.’’ The centurion 
pondered tl^ese words in his mind, and the next day met tie 
old soothsayer again,.* and under pretext of consulting him 
certain signs And portents, led him far from the walls of Veii; 
then Suddjenly seizing him in Jiis arms, bore him off ‘ to the 
Roman camp.* Thepce he was taken before the Senate, to whom 
he repeated Iris prophecy, saying that the gods would not have it 
concealed, for thus it was written in the books of Fate. Tie 
Senate at first distmsted this prophecy ; but, on the return of 
the messengers from Delplii, it was confirmed by the oracle of 
the god— “ Romans, beware of letting the water remain in Ihe 
Alban Lake : take heed tliat it How not to the sea in a natural 
channel. Draw it off, and diffuse it through your fields. Then 
shall ye stand, victors on tlie walls of Veii.” In obedience to 
tlie oracle a tunnel was bored through the rocky hill, which stJl, 
as tlie Fimissary of Albano, calls forth tlie admiration of the 
traveller; and verily it is a marvellous work for that early a^e 
— ^tlie more so, if completed, as Irivy asserts, within the slioi’t 
space of one year.^ In 357 the Veientes receivctl further suc- 
cour from Tarquiiiii, by which their prospects of deliverance 
were raised; more especially when their allies obtained a victory, 
which struck terror into the citizens of Rome, who houidy ex- 
pected to see a t^iumiihant foe beneath their walls.^ Rut the 
tables were soon turned ; for Camillus, now appointed dictator, 
first routed the forces of tlie allies, and then, taking a hint, it 
may be, from the Alban Emissary, which was by this time com- 
pleted, began to work his celebmted ciiniculus, “ a very great and 
most laborious undertaking,” into the citadel of Veil. Then 
were the oracle and the prophecy of the soothsayer accomplished, 
and Veii fell, proving her power even in her final overthrow— 

Yinceie cum Yeios posse laboris eiat— * 

“for, though beleaguered,” as Livy states, “for ten long years, 
with more injurjrto her foe than to herself, she was at last over- 
come by stratagem, not by open force.”® 

It is instructive to observe how similar are the fruits of super- 
stition in all ages, and under various religious creeds. The scene 

• For an account of the Alban prodigy, * Liv. V. 16, 18. 

see Bionys. Frag. Mai, XII. cap. 8— U; * Propert., Lib. lY. Bleg. X. 24. 

Y. is; 18, 17, 1»; Cic. de Di?in. I. * Liv. Y. 1*9, 21, 2(2; flor..L 12: Phit. 

44, and II. 32; Val. Max. I. 6, S; Pint. Camil. 

Camil; Zonaras,Annal. VJI. c. 20. 
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between CJaniillus tmd the statue of Juno, the patron gotldess of 
Veh, which he wanted to remove to Home,- is precisely such as 
ihas been reported to occur in similar circumstances in jnofo 
recent times. Said Camillus to the goddess, Wilt thou go to 
Rome, dipio?” llier image signified assent by bowing her head ; 
and some of the bystanders asserted that they heard a soft voice 
whispering assent.^ Ancient writers frequently report such 
miracles — that statues broke into a sweat, . groaned, rolled their 
eyes, and turned their heads — ^precisely such miracles as are 
related by modern enthusiasts or impostoi-s. 

jilhe relation which tlie lieight of Isola Farnes6 bore to the 
ancient city has boon the subject of much difference of opinion. 
Some have regarded it as the Avx of Veii, which Camillus 
entered through his ciuiindus. That it may liave been inhabited 
and fortified at an early period is not improbable ; but there 
ai’o strong reasons for believing that it was not so in the time 
of ('amillus. Others, ^vith still less probability, have considered 
it the site of the Castle of the Fabii.^ To me it seems evident 
that at the time of the conquest it was nothing more tlian i)art 
of the necropolis of Veii. The rock is hollowed in every direction 
into sepulchral caves and niches, most of them apparently Etrus- 
can ; not only in the face of its cliffs, but also on the table-land 
above. Now it is clear that such must have been its character in 
the days of Camillus, for the Etruscans never inhabited nor 
walled in a site that had been ai>propriated to burial; and 
thougli it may originally have been fortified, yet once made 
sacred to the dead, it must ever have remained so. The principal 
necropolis of Veii la}’’ on the opposite side of tlie cit}', but the 
Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to any paiiicular side 
of their cities, but availed themselves of any ground that was 
convenient for the purpose of burial. 

To see the Ponte Sodo, the Columbario, and the Painted 
Tomb, which are within a short distance of each Other, will not. 
occupy more than two hours ; the Ar;c, lying in another direction, 
will require another hour; and the entire circuit of tlie city, in- 
cluding the above lions, can be accomplished in four or five. 
The cicerone will provide ,asses, if required, — possibly saddles. 
Visitors should bring their own provender with them, or, the 
guide will provide refreshment, which may be eaten without 

* Liv. V. 22. Flat. Camil. Dionysius According to Livy, it was not Camillua 
(Exoerp. Mai, XII. 17) says the goddess who pat the question, 
lepeated her assent in an audible voice. * See Appendix, Note III. 
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4EJarm, in spite of the suspicion expressed by a lady writer that 
Isola is a sort of Cannibal Island.^ All fear of bandits, suggested 
in the same quarter, may be dispensed with, and “mounted con^ , 
tadini, covered with togas and armed with long iron-shod poles,” 
may be encountered without trepidation as honest drovers in quest 
of cattle. 

Veii is of such easy access that no visitor to Rome should 
fail to make an excursion thither. It is not more tliun a couple 
of hours’ drive from the gates, and though tliere be little of 
attraction on the road beyond views of the all-glorious Campagim, 
and though the site of tlie ancient city be well-nigh denuded of 
its ruins, yet the intense interest of a spot, so renowned in 
history, — 

** And wlicrc the antique fame of stout (‘amill 
Doth ever live—” 

and the tomb now open with its marvellous paintings and strange 
furniture, which carry the mind back with realising force to the 
earliest days of Rome, render a trip to the site of Vcii one of the 
most delightful excursions in the neighbourhood of the Etcniul 
City. 


APPENDIX TO CHAFIER I. 

NoTK I. — SKrULCllIlAL A\l) MuPliS OK ISKl’CI/mii;. Si'(' p. 10. 

Sopulchral niclM’s aro found in tlie rocks in the neighbourhood of otlier 
ancient cith'R in llic southern <liatrict of Etruria, but nowhere in Bucliabim- 
daiico and vaiiety aa at Vcii. Hollowed rocks like these, ■with tlieir fan's 
full of small sepulchral niches, are almost unique in Etruria, though nhuii- 
dant af Syracuse’, and other (Ircck sites of Sicily. Tombs full of niches me 
not niifve(pieiit in Etruria, hut as they arc almost always found, in exposed 
situations, riHcd of all their furniture, it is diilicult to proooqi^e on their 
antiquity. Tlicir Himilarity to the columbaria of tlie Humans, Ts suggestive 
of such an origin,., while the want of the olla hole, already mentioned, and 
the fact of being hollowed in the rock, instead of being constructed with 
masonry, distinguish them from the Koman columbaria. It is not improhahle 
that these pigoon-hoh d tombs of Etruria are of native origin, and that the 
Homans thence derived their idea of the col^mbana, most likely from those 
of Veii, the nearest city of Etruria. Caniiia (Etr. ]\larit. I. p. 123) is of this 
opinion, and takes these niches atA^ciito he all pi lor to tlie Homan conquest. 
B}" some the pigeon-holed tombs in Etruscan conu'teries are regarded as of 
late date, indicating a period when burning* had superseded burial. Micali 


^ Sepulchres of Etjruria, p. 109, 
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(Mon. Incd., pp. 163, 370), who is of this opinion, thinks all such tomhs on 
iliis site posterior to the fall of Veii. But cremation was of far higher 
.'iiiticiiiity. The Greeks, in the earliest times, certainly buried th(‘ir dead ; 
• was the custom in the time of Cccrops, and of fable (Cic. de Leg. II. 
i app. 22, 25), yet in Homeric times buniing was practised, as in the case of 
Patioclus and of Hector. The expense of the ]>yre, however, as wc find it 
<lcK(iil>ed by Homer (II. XXIII. 1G4, et srq,] XXIV. 784, et srq.), and by 
Viigil (.din. XL 72, et seq.), must have put it out of the reach of the toni- 
iiiiiiiity. My own excavations in v.arious (lre(‘k eemeteiics convinci* iiio that, 
^\itll that people, burial w’as the rule, buniing the exception. De Jorio, a 
niactised excavator, maintains that burial among the Greeks of .Alagiia 
Gra’cia was to buniing as ten to one — among the Romans as one to ten 
(Metodo per frugare i Sepolcri, p. 28; cf. Serradifalco, Ant. di Sic. IV. p. 107). 
Philosophic notions of purification or of resolving the frame into its original 
♦ lemeiits, may have had 'to do with the practice of burning. My own ex- 
pel ieiice as an excavator in Greek cemeteries convinces me that both methods 
wL'ie practised coevally, (ynerary unis were gimerally deposited in a hole at 
110 gicat depth and covered with a slab or tile. So at least I have iiivaiiahly 
loiiiid them in Greek nccropolcs, mixed ^\ith tomhs hollow(‘d in the loek, or 
< i)nstructed of masonry. 

The jiraeticc of the Romans also in the earliest times was to hiiry, not 
1)111 II their dead (Plin. Nat. His. VII. 56), the latter mode having b(‘en adopted 
only wlien it was found that in protracted wars the dead wi're disinterred. 
V<‘t binning also scciiis to have been in vogue in tlie time of Niima, who, 
jis he w’ished to bo interred, was oblig(‘d to forbid bis body to be biirncil 
(Pint. Numa). IVrliaps the latter custom liud reference only to gieat men. 
Ovid represents the body of Remus as burnt (Fast. IV. 8.5.‘1-G). in the early 
iiiiKs of the Republic, interment was the general mode ; cremation, however, 
seems to liavc gradually come into use— the TVidvo Tabhs speak of both 
(Cic. de Leg. 11. 2.'i) — yet certain families long adhered to the mon* .ancient 
<ii^tom, the Coineliaii gain for instance, the first meiiiber of whieh, who w'as 
hunil, was Sylla the Dictator, who, having dishonoiircrl tin* coipsiM)!' Marius, 
leiued retaliation on his own remains (I’lin. loe. eit. Gie. do J.eg. II. 22). 
i’liniiiig, at first confined to heroes, or the wealthy, became general under 
the Km [lire, but at length fell out of fashion, and w\as principally a[)j)lied to 
1h(‘ corpses of freedmeii and slaves, and in the fourth ceiituiy after Christ 
was wholly Buperseded by burial. Macrob. Sal. Vll. 7. 

V’ilh the Etniscans it is difficult to pronounce whether inhiimatioii or cre- 
mation w'as the earlier, as instances of both together arc found in tombs of 
veiy ri'inote ‘Wrtiquity. With them, as with the Greeks and Romans, both 
methods sc(‘ni, in later periods of their histoiy, to have been practised con- 
tt iupoianconsly. In certain sites, however, one or the other mode waas the 
iiioie prevalent. At Volb'rra, Chiusi, Perugia, and the northern cities gene- 
rally, cremation was the fashion ; at Tanpiinii, C.Trc, and tho otluT cities of the 
great Houthern plain, it w^as rare, and interment was almost universal. Tho 
antupiity of cremation is confirmed by the cinerary hut-unis of Albaiio, 
which analogy, as well as tho position in which they were found, indicates 
to he of very ancient date — by the well-tombs of Poggio Renzo, the carlii st 
f’ejmlchros of Chiusi — and by the very nrehnic character of some of tlie 
“ash-chests” and cinerary pots found in Etruscan cemeteries. 
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Note IL— Veii one of the Twelve. See p. I’O. 

Tl^at Vcii was one of tlio Twelve principal cities of IStrnria is implkHlTh * 
Livy (II. C), and by Dionysius (V., p. 288), when they state that it uiiitcll 
witli Tarqiiinii, the metropolis of Etruria, in assisting Tarqukiiiis Superhus to 
recover his tliroiio, and again, when* the t'xainple of Veii, in tlirowing otf the 
yoke of Servius Tullius, was followed by Cjerc and Tarquhiii (Dion, ll.il. iv,^ 
p. 2ol), undoubtedly cities of tlic Coufedeiation. It is stated exidieitl}, 
where Tullius grants peace to the TavcIvc Cities, but inuhfs the afonsani 
tlirec, which .eoninieiieed the revolt, and instigated the rest to w'ar agaiiiht 
the Itoinans. It is clearly sliowii by Dionysius (Frag. Mai, XII. 
he calls it “ a great and nourishing city, not the least part of Etruria ; ” and 
also (VI., p, 3‘J8),vhen he calls Vcii Jind Tarquinii “the two most illustiions 
cities of Etruria;" and again (IX., p. f)77), wlieii he says that the Wicjit<\s. 
having made peace .with Home, “ the (deven Etruscan ppoph* who were unt 
parties to this peace having convened a coniieil of the nation,* accused the 
Veieiites, heeaus<! they had made peace without consulting the rest." It is 
also clearly sliow'n by Livy (V. 1), in that the king of the Veieiites was dis- 
appointed heeaiise another liad been chosen by the siiHVnges of the Tvveh« 
Cities to ho high-iiriest of the nation, in pn'fcnuiee to himself. Livy elsi'W lin i> 
(IV. 23) states, that Veii and Fnleiii sent ainhassadois to the Tw(‘he peoph* 
to demand a eouneil of the nation, at the Vtillunnue Faimiii. This might, 
at first sight, be interpreted as indicating thesi* tw’o cities as not of tin* 
Tw'clve ; hut un further consideration it will la* seen that the term “Twehc 
Oitifs" was a common, or as Ml'iller (JI. 1, 2, n. 20) calls it, “ a stniiding ex- 
pression," and is not opposed to the idea of the two cities henng included. 
They sought for a convention of tlie Tw^dve, of wliicli they formed a part. 
Had it not been so tlu'}* eonlcl scarcely have acted an indejiendent part : the 
cities to whieli they were subject w’ould liave made tlie d(*mand. 'UI 1011 , at 
a later date, Capeiia joined Falerii in a similar request (Liv. V. 17), it should 
he remembered that Veii w'as then <‘losely beleaguered, and ('apciia liciiig 
Ikt colony, might aptly act as her represi'iitative. Wliere Livy mentions 
the Twelve Cities, after the fall of Veii (VII. 21), it can only mean that the 
number being a fixed one' in each of the three divisions of Etniria, like the- 
Thirty Cities of Latium, and the Twelve of the Aelifcaii League, the place of 
the city that was separated was iinmmediately supplied by another (Niebuhr. 
I., p. 119). But wore all these historical proofs wanting to show Veii to 
have been one of the Twelve, her large size, as determined bj|^ existing re- 
mains — an extent second to that of no other Etruscan city-»— would he 
evidence enough. 

Note III.— Isola Farnese, and the Castle of the Faun. Sec p. 25. 

Though at first view it would seem that a site so strongly foitificd by 
nature as the rock of Isola, would natupal^y have been chosen for a citadel, 
yet there is good ground for rejecting the supposition. Its isolation— sepa- 
rated as it is from the city by a broad glen of considerable depth, is strongly 
opposed to the idea. Nibby, indeed, who regards Isola as the Arx, takes a 
hint from Ilolstcnius (Adnot. ad Cluv., p, 5U), and thinks it may have been 
connected witli the city by means of a covered way between parallel walls, 
as Athens was with the Pir«us ; but no traces of such a structure ore visible, 
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it probably never existed save, in the worthy Professor's iiiia;^!iiation. 
Livy (V. 21) makes it clear that the Arx adjoined tlie city, for, on the funner 
,b(•ill^J: captured by Cainillus, the latter immediately fell into Ins liands, which 
i cltild not have bceh the ca^e Jiad Isola been the Arx, for its possi'ssion by 
.m epeiny, in those days of non-artillery, would liavo proved an annoyance, 
• hut could have little alEectcd the safety of the city. There is every rcMmi 
to believe, as already shown, that Isola was only a portion of the iieerojidis. 
[f iiotliiii^? more than Roman columbarid^ and Roman funeral inserjptioiis,' 
Ii.ul been found on the spot, there ’would be room for doubt, seein/; that 
s ‘piih-hral remains of that nation have also been found on the Pia/za d'Armi 
tlie true Arx, as well as within the Walls of Etrusean Veil ; wdiieli fact, how- 
ever, only proves the small size* of the Roman muuLripiiuii. But the nmneioiis 
Ktriisean tombs on the lau^dit of Isola, and tho absence of every trace of 
such sepnltnre on tlie Piazza il’Anni, seenx alone, independently of their 
|)()sition w'ith n’fijaid to the city, to afford a stron^^ argument in favour of 
die o])inion that the latter, ami not Isola, \vas the Arx of Veij. 

It is sarprising that Isola should ever have been mistakim for tlie Castle of 
tlie Fabii. The objection raisiul by dell, that it is not on the Ocmera, scarcely 
seems valiil, for who is to prononnee with certainty w'liicli of the two con- 
IliK'Mts bore the aiiciiuit name? It siTins incredible, liow^iwer, that tlie'liand 
of the Fabii should liave heen allowed to take up a j)osItion at so short a 
dislamr fiom Veii, overlooking; Us veiy walls, and that they sliould have 
Siiececded in raisliip; a fortress here, and slrcnglluMiin^,^ It with a doul.lc' fosse, 
and immerons low'crs (Dion. TIal. IX., p. 57:i). Dionysius says they lixed tlieir 
<am|)on an aluupt and i.reeipice-j^dit height on the banks of the Civmera, 
wlmh IS not far distant from the city of Veii; a description which will 
ap]>Iy to any sncli site hetw'ei-n V(‘ii and the Tiber, thoiif»h scarcely to tlie hill 
ol fsolu, lianlly two bow-shots from the wmIIs. Ovid (Fast. FL ‘205), ns well 
as |)loll^sius, seems to imply that their earn]) w'as between Veii and Rome, 
•Hid Livy (IF. 4!)) indicates a similar position, when he says, that tliey were 
‘•11 the JroiilliM- between the Elriiscan and Roman territories, protecting tlie 
‘•IK- from foes, and devastatin«r the other ; and a^rain more decidedly, when 
»<• assiTts that the Veientes, on attacking the castle of tlic Fabii, wpre diiven 
>a<‘k by the Roman legions to Saxa Rubra, wIutc they had a eanip. Now, 
^ax.i Rnlua was on the Via Flamiiiia,! some miles distant, and it is evident 
I lilt had Isola heen the Castellum Fahioriim, the nearest place of refuge for 
le \ eientes would have been their own city, and it is not to be believed 
la ay could not liave reached some one of its many gates even lliougb 
attai-ked m flank by the Roman horse, as Livy stat(‘s. The site claimed for 
iMbian Camp by Nibby and (iell, but first indicated by Nardiiii (Veio 
nlieo p. IHO), is on the riglit bank of the Cremcra, near its jimction with 
lii,e.r, on the steep, heights above tlie Ostcria della Valchetta, and over- 
the Fhiiiiiiiian Way, about half-way between Veii and Rome, on 
M lie I height are still remains of ancient Imildings, though not of a style 


Chiveriiis(Ital. Antiq. II.. p. 5*27) pla 
‘ ua lluhra at Borijlietto, ten miles fi 
Ilolstenins, Cramer, aiul (Iell, soi 
vliat nearer the City, at Triina Porta, I 
>;‘les from Veii. Tliat it was on or*ii 
, ^ ‘ammiaii W^iy is evident, not only fr 

I IKmige in Tacitus, “Antoni us per F 
“luiam a<l Saxa lUibra venit ” (Hist. I 


79), hut from the Peutingcrian Table and 
Jerusalem Itinerary, which agree in placing 
it on this Via, nine miles from Rome. Tliat 
it was mot far from the City is clear from 
Cicero (Phil. II. 31). Martial (IV., ep. 
G4. 15) shows tliat it could be seen from 
the Janiculan, and thai it was a place of 
small importance— Rubrat, 
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vliicli can lio re W to so early a period, Ilie Fatiii coiilii not kre c^ 
a more favourable apot tkn tbia for kiln; tbe Tcientes in died, becaiH(. 
it lioiniiiated tlie vklo valley of tbe tera, tben tbe boundary, aa 
implies, betm tbe Boman and Etnisean territories, protected tbe foruiiir 
from iiicursioiis, and also bold in cbed tlio Eideiiates, should they 
rebelled and attempted to form a jiinetion witli tlieir binsmeii of Veil, lii.,, 
tbe woodcut at p. 21, made from a sketeli by tbe aiitlior. 

Tbe ruins on tbe summit of Ibis lieiglit arc of late Homan and of medi,n,i| 
times-tlicrc is not a fragiiient tliat can bo referred to tbe licpiiblicaii era; 
only ill llie face of tbe cliff is a sewer cut in tbe rod, like tbose on Etrns. 
can sites, sliowin; tbe spot to liavo been inhabited at an earlier period tlan 
the extant remains would testify. On tbe height on the opposite side of tln' 
glen, are some lioman ruins of up kfrim, of prior antiijuity. 

Neither of these eiiiiiicnees has more than aikfion to advance as a claim 
to be considered the site of the “Pnesidiimi Crcmerie,” If we look for an 
objection, we might suggest tliat tbe distance, six miles, fromjeii, seems 
too grt'at, but, till a stronger claim is urged for some other site, we may hr 
content to regard this as the Tlicrmopyla) of the Fahii. 
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CHAPTER II. 

» 

VETI.— TJIE CEMETtRY. 

Non c il mondaii roinore allro ch’ un fiato 
Di vento, ch’ or vieii <niinci, c<l or vien quiudi, 

E inuta riome, perclib muialuto. — D ante. 

The noise 

Of worldly fame is hut a hl.ast of w ind 

That blows from <livtrsc ])oints, and shifts its name 

Shifting the point it blows from. — C aky. 

It is to be repfretted tliat so little is to be seen of the long-for- 
gotten dead of Veii. It was the largest, and, in Romulus* time, 
the most mighty of Etruscan cities, and yet in scarcely anotlier 
cemetery are there so few tombs to be seen. The hills around 
the city without doubt abound in sepulchres, all liewn out of the 
rock according to the universal Etruscan custom, but with the 
exception of those ai’ound the hamlet of Isola, which from the 
exposure of ages have lost almost all form and character, one 
alone remains open to give the traveller an idea of the hurying- 
placcs of the Veientes. Yet excavations are frequently, almost 
3’early, carried forward, mostly by dealera in antiquities at Romo; 
but as lucre is their sole object they are content to rifle the 
tombs of everything convertible into cash, and cover tliem in 
immediately with earth. Many tombs, it is true, have no peculiar 
features— nothing to redeem them from the common herd of 
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sepulchres, of which, ex xuiQ .dkce cnnnia ; but some tliscrimiiia- 
tion should be exercised as to this, and the filling up should not 
be left to caprice or convenience. Surely, among, the multitude 
that have been opened, some ‘containing treasures in ' gold, 
jeweller}", and highly oriiAmented' bronzes-, not a few must have 
been found remarkable, enough for theif fonh'or decorations to 
liave demanded ’preservation. 

Of tumuli there is no lack, though they are not so abundant as 
at Cervetri and Corneto : some of them Jiave been proved to be 
Homan, That on the east of the city, called La Vaccareccia, 
with its crest of trees so prominient an object in the Campagna, 
lias been excavated, but without success. Like tlie. rest, it was 
probably raised over some Lucumo or distinguished man among the 
Veientes, but whetlier it be the tomb of Propertius, king of Veii, 
or of Monius, the Veientine king who instituted the Salian rites 
and dances, as Gell suggests, or of some other prince unknown to 
fame, is mere matter of conjecture. 

I’liis tumulus is worthy of a visit for the magnificent view 
which it commands of the Campagna. Tlierc are several other 
tumuli or haiTows in the valley of tlio Cremera below the Arx, 
and also on the heights on tlie right hank, whicli may have been 
raised over tlie slain in some of the bloody combats between the 
citizens and Homans during the ten years^ siege, or they may be 
individual or family sepulchres. On these heights Gell thinks 
Camillus must have pitched his camp in the last siege of Veii. 
At their base is a singular archway in the rock, whether natural 
or artificial is not easy to say, called L' Arco di Pino, which, with 
its jnasses of yellow and grey tufo, overhung with Uices, forms a 
most picturesque object in fonn and colouving, and claims a place 
in the visitor’s sketch-book. Several other large tumuli lie on 
the west and north of the city, and may he observed on the right 
of the modem road to Baccaiio. 

The solitary tomb remaining open in the necropolis of Veii was 
discovered in tlie winter of 1842-43 by tlie lat6 Marchese Cara- 
pana, so well known for his unrivalled collection of Etruscan 
vases and jewellery. It is of very remarkable character, and 
has fortunately been preserved for the ^gratification of the traveller, 
with its furniture untouched, almost in the exact condition' in 
which it was discovered. 

I first knew "Veii, its necropolis possessed no interest; 
thpugif a thousand' sepulchres had hecn excavated, not one re- 
mained open, and it was tlie disco^very of this tomb .that led nie 
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to turn my steps once more to the site. As I crossed the ancient 
oitv> ^ perceived that the wood which liiid covered the northern 
j^tie had been cut down, so as no longer to impede the view. 
The eve wandered across the valley of the Formello, and the bare 
undulations of tlie necropolis opposite, away to the green mass 
of Monte Aguzzo northwards, witli tlie conical and tufted Monte 
Mnsiiio beliiiid it, and the village of Formello on a wooded slope 
bch)w — a wild and desolate scene, such as meeds the eye from 
many a spot in the Campagna, and to which the baying of the 
sheep-dogs in the valley beneath me, niid the sharp shriek of the 
falcon wheeling above my head, formed a harmonious accompani- 
jjiPiit — and yet, whether from the associations connected witli 
this region, or tlie elevating effect of tlie back-ground of glorious 
Apennines, it is a wildness that charms — a desolation that, to me 
at least, yields a delight such as few scenes of cultivated beauty 
can impart, b'rom this point I descried the site of the tomb, in 
a hill on the other side of the valley of the Formello, where deep 
furrows on the slopes marked recent excavations. 

The tomb, in compliment to its discoverer, has been termed 

La Grotta Camiuna, 

Half M’ay up the slope of a mound, the Poggio Michele, is a 
l(jiig about six feet wide, cut tlirough the rock towards 

the ceiiti’e of the liill. At the entrance on each sid(‘ crouches 
a stone lion, of that (plaint, singular style of sculpture, that 
ludicrously clumsy form, which the antiipiaiy recognises as the 
coiivcutioinil mode among Etruscan sciiliitors of representing the 
biiig of beasts. At the further end of the passage crouch two 
similar lions, one on each side of the door of the tomb — all 
intended as figurative guardians of the sepulchre.'^ The passage 


** Tn^huarni (Mon. Ktrus. I., p. 216) ro- 
jccth tins notion, on the ground that they 
could not frighten violators, who, if they 
had overcome their dread of the avenging 
armies, f.f) as to attempt to plunder a 
K'ludchrc, would not bo deten*ed by mere 
figures in stone. l)ut ho argues frofn a 
uio<lern point of view, and does not allow 
for tlie effect of such x>ali)able symbols of 
vengeful wrath, upon the superstitious 
uiinds of the ancients. Figures of liohs, as 
images of power, and to inspire dread, are 
of very ancient use, and quite oriental. 

VOL. I. 


Thus, Solomon set lions around liis throne 
(1 Kings X., 19, 20), and the Egyptians and 
Hindoos xdaced them at the entrance of their 
temples That they weie at a very early 
XiericMl used by the Urceks as figurative 
guardians, is proved by the celebrated gate 
of Myceme. The monuments of Lycia, now 
in the British Museum, and the tombs of 
Phrygia, delineated by Steuart (Ancient 
Monuments of Lydia and Phrygia),': show 
thi? animal in a similar relation to sepul- 
chres ; and moreover establish a strong point 
of analogy betw'een Etruria and the East, 

D 
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is of ancient formation, and has merely been cleared out by tlie 
spade of the excavator. 

The door, of wliich the ciistode keeps the key, is a moclerjj^ 
addition — the ancient one, which was a slab of stone, havingf 
been broken to pieces by former excavators ; for it is rare to find 
an Etruscan tomb which has escaped the spoilers of every previous 
age, though the earliest riflers, after carrying off the precious 



metals and jewellery, often left eveiy other article, even the most 
beautiful vases, untouched. It is a moment of excitement, this — 
the first i)eep within an Etruscan painted tomb ; and if this be 
the first tlie visitor lias beheld, lie will find food enough for 
wonderment. lie enters a low, dark chamber, hewn out of the 
rock, whose dull greyish hue adds to the gloom. He catches 
an imperfect glance of several jai’s of great size, and smaller pieces 
of crockery and bronze, lying on benches or standing on the floor, 
but he heeds them not, for his eye is at once riveted on tlie 
extraordinary paintings on the inner wall of the tomb, facing the 
entrance. Were there ever more^ strangely devised, more 
grotesquely designed figures ? — was there ever such a haileqniii 
scene as this. Here is a horse with legs of most undesirable 
length and tenuity, chest and quarters /ar from meagre, but barrel 
pinched in like a lady’s waist. His colour is not to be told in a 
word — as Lord Tolumnius’ chestnut colt, or Mr, C. Yibenpa’s bay 
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‘^elding. His neck and fore-hand are red, with yellow spots — his 
liead black — inane and tail 3'cllow — ^liind-cpiarters and near leg 
]jlack — near fore-leg corresponding with Iris body, but off-legs 
Yellow, spotted with red. His groom is naked, and his skin is of 
a deep-red hue. A boy of similar complexion bestrides the horse ; 
and another man precedes him, bearing a hammer, or, it may be, 
a hipcnnis, or double-headed axe, upon his shoulder; while on the 



croup croiiclies a tailless cat or dog, parti-coloured like the ste(‘{l, 
A^ith one paw fa mil laid y resting 011 the boy’s shoulder. Another 
beast, similar in character, but with the head of a dog, stands 
beneath the horse. This is but one scene, and occupies a band 
about three feet deep, or the upper half of the wall. 

In the band below is a sphinx, standing, not crouching, as is 
usual on ancient Egyptian monmiients, witli a red face and 
bosom, spotted with white— straight black hair, depending behind 
— wings short, with curling tips, and striped black, red, and yellow 
— body, near hind-leg and tail of the latter colour, near fore-lcg 
black, and off-legs lUce the^ bosom. A panther, or large animal 
of the feline species, sits behind, rampant, with one paw on the 
bauncli, the other on the tail of the sphinx ; and beneath the 
latter is an ass, or it may l^e a deer, of smaller size than the pan- 
ther. Both are painted in the same curious parti-colours as 
those already described. 
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On the opposite side of the doorway (for there is a door in 
this wall, opening into an inner chamber), in the upper band, is a 
horse, with a boy on his back, and a “ spotted pard ” behiiut 
liim sitting on the ground. In the lower band is another similar 
beast cf great size, with his tongue lolling out and a couple of 
dogs beneath him. All these quadrupeds are of the same curious 
patchwork of red, j'-ellow, and black.® 

To explain the signification of these figures I pretend not. 
In quaintness and peculiarity of form they strongly resemble the 



animals represented on the vases of the most areJuiic style, and 
like them had probably some mystic or S3mib()lic import; but who 
shall now interpret them ? who sliall now read aright the hand- 
writing oil these walls ? Panthers are frequently introduced into 
the painted tombs of Etruria, as figurative guardians of the dead, 
being jirobabl^y sacred to Mantus, tlie Hades of the Etruscans. 
The boys on horseback I take to he emblematical of the passage 
of tlie soul into another state of existence, as is clearly the case 
in many cinerary unis of later date ; and the figure with the 
hammer is probably intended for the Charon of the Etniscans. 
There is nothing of an Eg^'ptian character in the faces of the 
men, as in some of the oldest monuments of Etruria, where the 
figures have more or less of the Egyptian physiognomy, according 

• These harlequin figures are not uiiiquo. are to*be SMn in the tombs of Tarquinii, 
They hasro been found also in a painted where, however, they cannot pretend to so 
tomb at Cervetri, and to a lesser extent high an antiquity. 
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to tlieii* degree of antiquity. The features here on the contraiy 
are very rudely drawn, and quite devoid of any national pecu- 
liarity, seeming rather like untutored efforts to portray the 
Jiuimui face divine.^ Indeed, in this particular, as well as in the 
iincoutli representations of flowers interspersed witli the figures, 
and of tlie same parti-coloured hues, there is a great resemblance 
to the paintings on early Doric vases— nor would it be difficult 
to find points of analogy with Assyrian reliefs on the one liand, 
and witli Mexican paintings on the oilier. Tlie spliinx, though 
with an Egyptian coiffure, has none of that cliaracter in otlier 
respects, for the Egyptians never represented this chimoira with 
■wings, nor of so attenuated a foiin. The land of the Nile how- 
ever may he seen in the ornamental border of lotus-flowers, 
emblematical of immortality, which surmounts the figures. 

Oil either side of this tomb, and projecting from the walls, is 
a bench of rock about two feet and a half high, on each of which, 
'»\lien the tomb was opened, lay a skeleton ; but exposure to the 
air caused them very soon to enimble to dust. One of these 
had been a warrior, and on the right-hand bench you still see 
l)orti<ms of the breast-iilate, and the helmet entire, which once 
encased his remains. Observe the helmet — ^it is a idain bronze 
cas(iue of the simplest form. On one side of it is a hole, which 
seems by the indentation of the metal to have been caused by a 
hard blow. Turn the casque about and you will observe on the 
Opposite side a gash, evidently formed by the point of a sword 
or lance from within ; proving this to have been the fatal wound 
uhich deprived the wearer of life. 

“ Through teeth and skull and helmet 
So fierce a thrust was sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind tlie Tuscan’s head.” 

On the same bench you see the iron head, much corroded, and 
the bronze rest of a spear — it may be the very weapon which 
inflicted the death-wound. And how long since may that bo ? 
Jf it were not subsequent to the decorations of the tomb — and 
tbe fact of tliis warrior being laid out on one of the rock-hewn 
benches, goes far to prove him one of its earliest occupants— it 
must have been in very remote antiquity. The most untutored 
oye can perceive at a glanpe that the paintings belong to a very 
early age of the world. After having carefully studied every 


^ The woodcut on p. 34 Mg to give the strange rudeness of tlio features. 
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other pftinted tomb now open in Etruria, I have not a moment’s 
hesitation in asserting, that this is in point of antiquity pre- 
eminent ; and, I believe, that few other tombs in Italy, thougTi 
unpainted, have any claim to be considered anterior to it. Its 
great antiquity is confirmed by its contents, all of which are of 
the most archaic character. Campana was of ojnnioii that if it 
did not precede the foundation of Home it was at least coeval 
with that event. I am not inclined to assign to it an inferior 
antiquity.- The wall within the doorway is built up with masoiirv 
of very rude character, uiicemented, belonging to an age prior to 
the iiiveiitioii of the arch ; for the door is forniod of l)l<K*ks gra- 
dually converging towards the top, as in the oldest European 
architecture extant— in the style of the (’yclopean gateways of 
(Ireece and Italy — those mysteries of unkiiowm antiquity, (hi 
one side of the door indeed there is some approximation to the 
arch — cuiieiforiu blocks like voiissoirsf and one also in the place 
of a key-stone; but if this be not mere accident, as might be 
supposed from th(} blocks not holding togeth(*r as in a true arch, 
it shows merely a transition period, when, though somewhat of 


^ It ia now univcrbjtlly a<linitted tliat 
the dccoratioiiH of this tomb are tlio earliest 
woiks yet knoi^ii of Etruscan vall-]iaint- 
in^'. It Ih more easy, liowcvcr, to deter- 
mine their lelative antiquity, than to fi'c 
their precise date. Though tlierc are 
features unquestionably oriental, tlicre is 
hero no iniitiition of the Egyptian, all ia 
genuinely national, and chanictcristie of 
the piiiiiitive Etruscan school. 

Dr. Ilelhig, of the Arclnuological Institute 
of Home, says of the.se paintings, “The 
design is rmlc, ami sliow.s a want of dcci- 
Mon almost cliildisli. The bodies of the 
lie.a.sts arc all out of propoiiiion. The 
artist could not express the finer jiarts of 
the liuman form, such as the fingers, and 
the eye, which is represented without a 
pupil, an<l ill two of the figures is out of 
its i)roi)er place ; nor in the countenances 
is there any variety of form and expression. 
The influence of archaic Greek art is clearly 
distinguishable. The bodies of the men 
are delineated according to the same lavis 
of style which we find in the Corinthian 
and Attic vases.” Ann. Inst. ^863, 
pp. 337 — 341. Dr. II. Brunn, of Munich, 
cannot admit that these paintings show 
the true archaic Greek style, and is of 
opinion that tho rudeness and defects of 


tho design, wliicli he would a.scribe rathci 
to the uuskilfulncss «)f the individual artist, 
than to tho imperfect development of the 
art, give them an appearance of higliei 
antiquity than ri^illy belongN to them. He 
does not, however, disputo that they aie 
the eailicst woiks (»f pictorial art yet 
discovered iii Etruria. Ann. Inst. 1800, 
p. 418. 

Few painted lomlis li.ave been discovered 
in Gieece. One in tho island of Aigina has 
only four figures sketched in cliarcoal ou the 
walls of lock, rci)re.scnting a Bacchic 
dance. The style is free and masterly. 
Several painted tombs also have been found 
at Pajstum, a few at Cyrene iu Libya, and 
some also in Lycia. Paiisanias (Vll. c. 22) 
desciil)e.s one near tho citv of Tritoa, 
liainted liy Nicias, tho Athenian. “On 
an ivory chair sits a young woman of great 
beauty ; before her stands a maid-serrant, 
holding an umbrella, and. a youth quite 
beaiUle.ss is standing by, clad iu a tunic 
and a purple chUmys over it, and by him 
stands a slave with some javelins in his 
hand, leading dogs such as are used by 
huut^B. We were not able to divine their 
names; but we all alike conjectured that 

here a husband and .wife were interred in 
the same sepulchre.” 
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the principle of tlie arch was comprehended, it was not brought 
to perfection. Now as there is every reason to believe that the 
ai’ch w’as known to, and practised by, the Etruscans at a very 
early period, prior to the reign of the Tarquins, wlien tlie Cloaca' 
of Koine were constnicted, it is obvious that tlie inasoniy in this 
tomb indicates a very high anticiuity. 

The skeleton on the other bench was jirobably that of the wife 
of this warrior, as no weapons or armour were found on the couch. 
But tlu‘se were not the sole occupants of 
the tomb. The large jars on the floor were 
found to contain human ashes, probably of 
the dependents of tlie family ; if so, they 
would indicate that, among the Etruscans 
of that ago, to bury was more honourable 
than to burn — or at least they prove that 
both modes of sepulture were practised at 
a very early period. There arc four of 
tli(‘S(‘ jars (see the annexed woodcut), about 
IlirtH* feet high, of dark brown earthenware, 
and ornameutod with patterns in relief or 
colours; also several smaller jars of quaint, 
squat form, with archaic figures iminted in 
the earliest style of Greek art, representing 
in one instance a dance of Bacchanals.'^ A 
bronze iw(cfei‘icidum or e\ver, and a light candelabrum of very 
simple form, stand on the bench, by the warrior’s helmet. 
Several bronze specchj, or mirrors, and small figures of men 
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This is some of the carlic&t paintcKl 
I’ottory of Veii, and is very similar to that 
imind .\t (.^erc. Tliat of purely Etruscan 
manufacture, peculiar to Veii, consists of 
Nases and jaw of similar desciiption, of 
plain black or brown ware, hut with figures 
»rratchcd upon the clay when wet, or else 
moulded in very low relief. Such plain 
^are is the most abundant on this site; 
painted vases are comparatively rare. 
Those in the archaic style w'ith animals 
and chimasras are sometimes of extraor- 
dinary size, larger than any Paiiatlienaic 
vases. There arc also some with black 
figures in the archaic style, and oven with 
red figures on a black ground, sometimes of 
a noble simplicity; yet, in spite*. of the 
beauty of conception and design, the ri- 
gidity and severity of the early school are 


never wholly lost. We may lieiico infer th.it 
vase-painting ha«l not readied its pci- 
fcction when Veil mos Ctiptured. This is 
a fact worthy of attention as tending to 
fix the era of the art. For as Veii was 
taken in the year of Rome 358, and re- 
mained uninhabited and desolate till the 
commencement of the Empire, we have 
sure grounds for ascribing all the pottery 
found in its tombs to a ])eriod prior to 396 

B.C. 

For a description of the va.ses of Veii, 
see “Descriziono do’ Vasi dell’ Isola 
Farnese, &c., di Secondiano Gampanari, 
Roipa, 1839," v'ith a review of the same 
in Bull. Inst. 1840, jip. 12—16. Also 
Micali, Mon. Ined,, p. 156, et seq. tav. 
XXVII. ; and p. 242, tav. XLI. 
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or gods in terra-cotta, and of animals in amber, were also found 
in the tomb. 

Of similar description is the furniture of the inner and smallft 
chamber. Tlie ceiling has two beams carved in relief ; showing 
that even at a very early period Etruscan tombs were imita- 
tions of the abodes of the living. A low ledge of rock runs round 
tliree sides of the chamber, and on it stand as many square 
cinerary urns or chests of earthenware, about eighteen inches 
long and a foot high, each with an overhanging lid, and a man’s 
head projecting from it, as if for a handle ; probably intended 
for a portrait of him wliose ashes arc stored in the urn^ (see the 
annexed woodcut). On the same ledge are 
eight tall jai's, some plain, others painted- 
banded red and j'ellow. Two stand in pans 
of terra-cotta, with a rim of animals of 
archaic form, beautifully executed in relief, 
'rhere are other smaller jars or vases, all 
probably of cinerary character. In the cen- 
tre of the apartment stands a low brazier 
of bronze, nearly two feet in diameter; 
which must have served for burning pei*- 
fumes to destroy the effluvium of the 
sepulchre. 

Tlie walls of this inner chamber are un- 
painted, save opposite the doorway', where six disks or “crowns,” 
as’Campana calls them, are represented as suspended. They 
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* Such urns as this aie almost tho onl.v 
specimens yet found of the fictile statuary 
for which Veil was of old renowned, 
tlioiigh a few unUfixoi and decorated tiles 
have been brought to liglit The fictile 
fjiiadri(/a majle at Veil hy order of Tsir- 
qiiinius Superhus was, like the ralJadiuiii, 
one of the seven sicrcd tilings, on the 
})rescrvation of which the iiower and safety 
of Rome w'ere believed to depend — the 
others being, Cylielc’s needle, tlie ashes 
of Orestes, Priam's sceptre, Ilione’s veil, 
and the Salian bucklers. Serv. ail iEn. 
VII. 188. The legend of the t/nadrir/a is 
worth recording. Tanjuin had bespoken 
one or more such cars of earthenware to 
adorn the jiediment of his new temple on 
tho Oapitoline, according to the Etruscan 
fashion in architecture ; but the clay, 
nstead of shrinking os usual, swelled so os 


to burst the mould, and not to be extracted 
from the furnace ; and the Etruscan sooth- 
sayers iiiteri>retiiig this as betokening in- 
crease of dominion to the possessor, the 
chariot was retained at Veii. Shortly after, 
however, a chariot-race w’as held at this 
city, and the victor having received his 
crown was leaving the arena, when his 
horses suddenly took fright, and dashed ofiF , 
at full speed towards Rome ; nor did they 
stop till they arrived at tho foot of the 
Capitol, where they threw out and killed 
their driver at the gate, afterwards calleil 
from his name, Ratumena. Whereon the 
Veientes, terrified at this second imrtent, 
gave up the earthen quadriga to the 
Romany. Plut. Publicola. Festos v. Ba- 
tumena. Plin. H. N. VIII. 65. XXVIII. 

4. XXXV. 45. 
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Are fifteen inches in diameter, and arc painted with a mosaic- 
work of various colours, black, blue, red, yellow, and gi’ey, in 
• sftch small fragments, and with sucli an arrangement, as if they 
were copies of some kaleidoscopic effect. They are too small for 
shields ; and the whole disk being filled with colour, precludes 
the idea of crowns or chaplets. They were probably intended for 
imtene or drinking-bowls, and the colour may indicate some style 
of ornamentation of which no examples have come down to us.® 
Above them are many stumps of iron nails, formerly supporting 
vases, the originals, it may be, of these painted disks; and 
around the door between the two chambers are many similar 
traces of nails. It was a common custom to suspend vessels, 
and jugs of ten*a-cotta or bronze in this manner in Etruscan 
tombs ; but, as no fragments of such were found at the foot of 
the wall, it is probable that something of a more perishable 
nature, ot so valuable as to have been removed by previous 
spoilers, was here suspended. 

At the entrance of this double-chambered tomb, and opening 
on the same passage, is another small tomb, evidently an aiipen- 
(lage to the family-vault, and apparently of more recent formation. 
It is the porter’s lodge to tliis mansion of the dead — and not 
Jiietaphorically so, for Etruscan tombs being generally imitations 
of houses, the analogy may be concluded to hold throughout ; and 
these small chambers, of wliich there are often two, one on each 
side of the ostium, or doorway, answer to the celluUe janitoris, 
or ostiarii — not here within the entrance, as usual in Homan 
houses, but just outside— ante fores — and it is highly 
probable that the lions here found 'were in place of the dog 
ill domestic houses — custos liminis — Cave canem! Here were 
probably interred the slaves of the family, who were fre- 
<iuently buried at the doors of tlieir masters’ sepulchres. This 
little chamber has a bench of rock on one side, on which arc 
rudely carved the legs of a couch, with a hypopodiicm or long 
low stool beneath it; representing respectively the banqueting- 
coucli and accompanying stool, so often pictured on the 
walls of Etruscan tombs. The body w’as probably extended 
on its rocky bier without .coffin or sarcophagus. No vestiges 
of it, or of its habiliments, now remain — nothing beyond sundry 
small articles of pottery, perfume-vases, drinking-cups, plates, 
• 

The analogy of a phidUt with similar Cometo, leaves no doubt that these disks 
‘Iccorations, depicted in the hands of a were intended to represent drinking-cups, 
hanqueter in the Grotta della Pi4cella, at 
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bowls, and bronze mirrors— the usual furniture of Etruscan 
sepulchres. 

The rock out of which these tombs are hewn is not tufo, Imt • 
an arenaceous clay, of greyish-brown hue, indicating by exposure 
to the air. This is a fair specimen of the Etruscan tombs found * 
at Veii, tliougli in general they have not more than a single 
chamber. Sometimes tliey are fonned with a rounded, sometimes 
with a gabled ceiling, always alike heivn out of the rock. 

One peculiarity of this sepiilclme remains to he noticed. In 
most Etruscan tomhs there is some inscription, either on sar- 
cophagus, or urn, on cippm^ or tile, or it may be on the inner 
walla, or external fa(,mde ; but to whom this belonged, no epitaph, 
no inscrip tiou whatever, rennuns to iiifonn us. Here w'as interred 
some hold but unfortunate chieftain, some Veientine Lucumo, not 
less brave, not less worthy, it may be, of having his name pre- 
served, than Achilles, Ul3^sses, yEiieas, or half the heroes of 
antiquity; hut he had no bard of fame to immoilalise his deeds. 

“ Vain was the chief’s, the hero’s pride I 
He htul no poet— and he died ; 

111 vain he fought, in vain ho bled !— 

He had no poet— and is dead.’* 

More than this w(! know not of him. His deeds may have been 
sung by some native Homer — some compatriot may have chronicled 
his valour with the elegance and poetic fire of a Livy, or tlic 
dignified pen of a Tacitus, but they and their works have alike 
perished with him. It might be that his renown was so great 
that it -was deemed a vain thing to raise a moiuiinental stone — his 
deeds spoke for him — they were such as his friends and admiring 
countrymen fondly imagined could never die ; so they laid him 
out on his rocky bier, fresh, it would seem, from the battle-field, 
with his battered panoply for a shroud, and tliere 


They left him alone with his glory.' 
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THK ANIO AND PONTK SVLAKO. 


CHAPTER III. 

CASTFJi 0 1 UBUm -FIDEN^K 

. . • . tot vaaias iir])cs ’—L uca 

Revolving, as we rest on the giecn tin f, 

The changes from that hour when He fioni Tioy 
Went up the Tilier, Ih^onus. 

^ If from \en the traveller follow the conrse of the Cremera for 
five or six miles it will lead him to the 1’iber, of which it is a 
trihutaiy. In the clifls of the loiiel}’^ but beautiful ravine through 
uliich it flows he will observe in several places sepulchral caves, 
particularly at the end nearer Veii ; and on reaching the moutli 
of the glen, he will have, on the right, the ruin-capt heights wliich 
are supposed by Nibby and (rell to have been the site of the 
Castle of the Fabii. 

Kxactly opposite the mouth of this glen, and on the other 
bank of the Tiber, rises the hill which was once crowned by the 
city of Fideine. This, though beyond the bounds of Etruria 
Frojier, being on the left bank of the Tiber, was an Etruscan 
and in all probability a colony of Veii ; for Livy speaks 
ot tile consanguinity of tlib inhabitants of the two cities, though 

* Liv. I. 15. Strab. V., p. 226. Plutarch (Romul.) saya Fhlemo was claimed by Veii. 
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some writers assign to it a Latin origin.® It seems at least to have 
been dependent on Veil, and was frequently associated with liev 
ill opposition to Eome. Its history, indeed, save that on several 
occasions it fell into the hands of the Romans, is almost identical 
with tliat of Veii. 

The traveller who would visit the site of Fideme had better do 
so from Rome ; for unless, like Cassius, he be prepai*ed to 

“ leap into the angry flood 
And swim to yonder point,” 

he will find no means of crossing the troubled Tyber ; ’’ and 
rapid and turbulent is tlie current at this point, as it was in 
ancient times.® It is but a short excursion — only five miles— 
from Rome, and tlie road lies across a very interesting part of tlic 
Campagna. There are indeed two roads to it. One, the carriage 
road, runs direct from the Porta Salara, and follows the line of 
the ancient Via Salaria. Rut the traveller on foot or horseback 
should quit the Internal City by the Porta del Popolo, and leaving 
the Florence road on the left, take the path to the Acqiia Acetosa. 
Here a green hill — one of those bare, square table-lands, so com- 
mon in the Campagna — rises on the right. Ascend it where a 
broad furrow in the slope seems to mark the line of an ancient 
road. You are on a plateau, almost quadrangular in form, rising 
steeply to the height of nearly two hundred feet above the Tiber, 
and isolated, save at one angle where it is united to other high 
ground by a naiTow isthmus. Not a tree — not a shrub on its turf- 
grown surface — not a house — not a ruin — not one stone upon 
another, to tell you that the site had been inhabited. Yet here 
once stood Antcmme, the city of many towers — turrigerfe An- 
temna?,^ — one of the most ancient of Italy. — 


Antemnaque priBCO 

Gruotumio prior.^ 


- Dionysius (II., p. 116) says that 
Fideiuu was originally a colony of Altm, 
formed at the same time as Nomentum 
and Crustnmeria. Virgil, iEii VI. 773. 
Steph, llyz. tub tvee, Solinus (Polyliistor, 
II., p. 13) says it was settled by Ascanius 
liimself. According to Plutarch (Koinnl.), 
Fidenffi, in the time of Koinnlusyi was 
possessed by the Sahines, Niebuhr (II., 
p. 45r», trans.) thinks the Fideuates were 
originally Tyrrheni, and that when Livy 
calls them Etruscans, it is through the 


ordinaiy confusion between the Tuscans and 
Tyrrhenes. Muller (Etrus. Einl. 2. H) 
thinks tliere must have been in the 
population of Fidenra the same fl»reo 
elements as in that of Eome— Etruscans, 
Latins, and Sabines. Livy (I. 27 ) makes 
it clear that the native language of the 
Fidenates was not Latin. 

^ Dionysius (III. p. 166) notices this fact. 

* Virg. ^n. VII. 631. 

« Sil. Ital. VIII. 37. cf. Dion. Hal. 
II., p. 103. 
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Not a trace remains above ground. Even the broken potteiy, 
that infallible indicator of bj^gone civilisation, which marks the 
• sit# and determines the limits of habitation on many a now deso- 
late spot of classic ground, is here so overgrown with herbage 
, that the eye of an antiquary would alone detect it. It is a site 
strong by nature, and well adapted for a city, as cities then were ; 
for it is scarcely larger than the Palatine Hill, which, thougli at 
lirst it embraced the whole of Home was afterwards too small foi- 
a single palace. It has a peculiar interest as the site of one of 
the tliree cities of Sabina, whose daughters, ravished by the 
followers of Iiomulus, became the mothers of the Homan race.® 
Aiitemmc was the nearest city to Home — only three miles distant 
— smd tliercforc must have suffered most from the inhospitable 
violence of the Homans. 

It was a bright spring morning when I first visited tlie spot. 
All Home was issuing from its gates to itness the meeting of 
the huntsmen at the tomb of Ctecilia IMctella. Shade's of Flaccus 
and luveiial ! can ye rest amid the clangour of these modern 
Cii’ceiises? Doth not the eailh weigh heavy on your ashes, 
when “savage Hritons,” whom 3'e were wont to see “led in 
chnins down the Sacred Way,“ tlaunt haughtily among your 
hearths and altars ? — when, spurning the sober pleasures of 
the august and solemn city, in the pride of their wealth and 
power, they startle all Rome from its propriety by races 
and fox-hunts, awakening unwonted echoes among the old 
sciuilchres of the Appiaii Wa^v, and the ruined aqueducts of the 
Caiiipagiia ? 

Here, beyond the echo of the tallj'-ho, I lay down on the green 
s^\ard and gave myself up to enjoyment. Much was there to 
afford delight — the brightness and beauty of the scene — the clear 
blue sky — the gonial warmth of the sun, by no means oppres- 
sive, but just giving a foretaste of his summer’s might — there 
^'as the interest of this and other sites around — and there was 
hivy in my hand. No one can thoroughly enjoy Italy without 
him for a companion. There are a thousand sites and scenes 
which might be passed by without interest, but which, once 
touched by the wand of this magician, rise immediately into life 
ftnd beauty. Be he more of a romancer than historian — I care 
i^ot; but prize him as among tlie first of Roman poets. To 
read him thus, reclining on the sunny sward, mth all the influ- 

® Liv. I. 9 , 10 j Dionyg. II., p. 101; Plut. Romul. The other two were C»nm 

andCrustumium. 
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enccs of nature congenial, and amid the scenes he* has described, 
was perfect luxury. 

Here no sound — , , 

Gonfusai sonus urbis et illajtabile murmur- 


told of the proximity of the city. Rome seldom, savt» on great 
festive occasions, raises lier voice audibly. Never does she roar 
tempestuously like Loudon, nor buzz and rustle like l^lris or 
Naples — at the most she utters what Carlyle would call, “an 
inarticulate slumberous mumblement.” 


“ The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s.” 

She is verily more “ blessed ” in the want than in the possession 
of the “noise and smoko ” of Horace\s time. — 


Omitto mirari bcata) 

Fumuin ot opes strcpitumquc Romjc. 

Far beneatli me, at the foot the steep cliff ^\hic]l bounds 
Antcmna) to the nortli, flowed the Anio, not here the “head- 
long” stream it shows itself at Tivoli, and higher up its coiirsp; 
but gliding soberly along to lose itself in the Tiber.” Beyond 
it, stretclied a long level tract of meadow-land, dotted witli 
cattle ; and, bounding this, a couple of miles or more distant, 
rose another eminence crested by some building and .jutting out 
from the adjoining heights till it almost overhung tlie I’ibcr. 
This was Castel (Hubileo, the site of the ancient Fideme. On 
the low hills to the light, Romulus, wlien at war witli that city, 
laid his successful ambush.® But in the intervening i>lain was 
fought the desperate conflict between the Romans and the allied 
forces of the Veientes and Fidenates, in the reign of Tiillus 
Hostilius. With Livy’s vivid page before me, it re»[uiivd little 
imagimition to people the scene anew^ and to picture the I tomans 
encamped at the confluence of the streams at my feet, and the 
army of Veii crossing the Tiber, and joining the troops of Fidcinc 
in 3’oiidcr plain. Tullus Hostilius marches his forces along the 
Tiber to tlie encounter. Mettus Fuffetius, his ally, the leader 


7 “Prneceps Anio.” Hor. I. Od. 7, qui Anio influit in Tiberirn.” cf. Servins 
13. Statius, Silv. I., .5, 25. ‘ (ad .Sn. VII. 631) and Festus (v. Am- 

^ Varro (de Ling. Lat. V. 28) says the nensds). 
name of the city wits derived from its ® Liv. I, 14. Dion, Hal. 11., p. 
position. “Antemnse, <iu6d ante umnem Pint. Romul. Frontin. Strat. II. 5. 1. 
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„f the Albans, meditating treachery, and willing to throw liis 
^\ei"ht into the heavier scale, is creeping up the hills on the 
• rigJit, where with his army he remains a spectator of the combat, 
till fortune befriends the Eomans. Hero I see the Fidemites 
. ihiiig back to defend their city; and there the Veieiitos are 
driven into the Tiber, or cut down in imnibi'rs on its banks. 
And I shudder to behold in imagination the terrible veiigeiince 
iiillicted by the victorious Roman upon his troaulierous ally.' 

On the same field was fought many a bloody ti.i^bt between 
the Homans and Etruscans. Here, in the year of Home 1117, 
tlie Fideiiates, with their allies of Veii and Ealerii, were again 
defeated, and Lars Tolumnius, chief of the Veieiites, was slain.® 
\ud a few years later, Mamilius .Emilias and C ornclius (lossus, 
the heroes of the former fight, routed the same foes in the same 
plain, and captured the city t)f Eidena'.*’ Ibn'i* too, Amiibal 
pitched his camp when he marched from Ca])ua to surprise the 
Oity.^ 

I turned to the right, and there, at the foot of the hill, the 
Ponte Salaro, a venerable relic of antiquity, spanned the Anio. 
It may ho the identical structure which, in the year of Homo 
1108, was the scene of many a fierce encounter between the 
Uomans and Gauls encamped on opposite banks of the stream, 
and on wbitdi Manlius Torquatus did combat with the gigantic 
('elt who had defied the Roman host, and like another David, 
hiiiote bis Goliath to the dust.’^ 

I turned to tlie left, and the ruins on the furtlier bank of Hie 
Tiber marked the supposed site of the Castle of the Eabii ; 
nearer still several crumbling towers indicateil the course of the 
Flaiuiniaii Way; and yon cave at the base of a clitf was the cele- 
brated tomb of the Nasoiies. Further down the TTber was the 
Ponte ]\lolle, the scene of Constantine’s battle with Maxentius, 
and of the miracle of the flaming cross. On every hand was 
some object attracting the eye by its picturcs({no ])caul 3 ', or 
exciting the mind to the contemphition of the past. 

The Ponte Salaro is on the line of the ancient \Ta Salaria, the 
bigh road to Eidena?. It is a very fine bridge, t)f three arches ; 
tlie central one, eighty feet in span, and about thirty above the 

' Liv. I. 27, 28. cf. Dion. Hal. III., » Liv. IV. 32, 33, .‘U. 

1*. Flor. I. 3. Val. Max. ^ Liv. XXVI. Id. 

n. 4. 1. Knniiis, Ann. II. 30, cf seq. ® Liv. VII. D, Id. Serv. ail VI. 
\Yict., Vir. 111., IV. 825. Anl. (icll. IX. 13. cf. l)io Caasitiii, 

■ Liv. IV. 17, 18, 19. £xcerp. Mai, tom. II. p. 530. 
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stream ; the side ones stilted, and not more tljan twelve feet in 
span. The structure is faced with travertine ; but this indicates 
tJie repairs made by Narses in tlie sixth century after Christ; 
tlie original masonry, which is uncovered in parts, is of tufo, 
in tlie Etruscan st 3 de, and may possibly be of Etruscan con- 
striction ; as it may be presumed were many of the public, edifices 
of Rome and her territory for the first few centuries of her 
existence. Its masonry is rusticated, and in the arrangement 
and • dimensions of the blocks precisely similar to that of the 
ancient walls at Sutri, Nepi, Civita Castellana, Rieda and other 
Etruscan sites in tlie southern district of the land.® 

Just beyond the bridge is an osteria^ in what was once a Roman 
scpulcdirc, where he who foots it to Fidenae may refresh himself 
with decent wine. The road runs through the meadows for a 
couple of miles to Castel Giubileo. In the low hills to tlie right 
arc caves, which have been tombs. Just before Fidena), at a 
l)(}nd in the road, stands the Villa Spada, the height above which 
is supposed to be the site of the Villa of Phaon, the scene of 
Nero’s suicide. 

’riic first indications of the ancient city are in the cliffs on 
the right of the road, in which are remains of tombs with niches, 
and a sewer, all excavated in the rock beneath the city-walls 
—walls, 1 say, but none exist, and the outline of the qity is to be 
traced only by the character of the ground and the extent of the 
frngiiiciits of potteiy. The height above the tombs bears these 
iiiKMpiivocnl traces of bygone habitation ; and at certain parts on 
llic edge of the clifts are remains of opus inrertum, probably of 
some Roiiiaii villa. The hill of Castel Giubileo, on the other 
liiiiid, has also formed part of the city, and its steep, lofty, and 
isolated character leaves little room to doubt that here was the 
Arx of Fidenie. A farm-house now crests its summit, raised to 
Unit elevation for protection, not from man’s attack, but from 
a more insidious foe, the malaria of the Campagim. The ancient 
^ ia Salaria, whose course the modern road follows, passed 
hehvoeii these two eminences, as does the railroad, tliat is, 
through the very heart of Fideme. In tlie cliff beneath the 
tann-liouse is another tomb. The whole fac.o of the steep, when 
I first visited it, was frosted over with the bloom of wild pear- 
trees, and tinted with the flowers of the Judas-tree — 

I 

* Tins l)riilge vras l)lown up in 1867, jwrtion now remaining of tho ancient 
Hen (iariUilfli was tliroatoning Home, and structure. 

‘ i'* l>cen reliiiilt, tho piers being tho only 
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“ One white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 

Had the whole of the city been comprehended on this heiglft, 
it would he easy to understand Jiivy’s description; “the rity, 
lofty and well-fortified, could not bo taken by assault ; *’ ^ but as 
it also covered the opposite eminen(*e, the walls wliich united them 
must have descended in two places, almost to the level of the 
plain. These were the vulnerable points of Fideme, and to them 
was perhaps owing its frequent capture. It seems probable, from 
the nature of the position, tliat the earliest town was confined to. 
the height of Castcl (liubileo. Vet, iu this case, Fideme would 
scarcely answer the description of Dionysius, who says, “ it was 
a great and populous city ” in the time of Eomulus.® This was 
doubtless meant in a comparative sense, in reference to the neigh- 
bouring towns. Fideme, Innvever, could never have been of great 
size or importance. It was little more than two miles in circuit. 
Its vicinity to and fre(pient contests witli Home gave it a pro- 
minence in history, to which, from its inferior size and power, it 
was hardly entitled. 

Making the circuit of Castel (liuhileo, you are led round till 
you meet the road, where it issues from the liollow at the 
northem angle of the city.^ Besides the tombs wdiicli arc found 
on Loth sides of the southeni promontory of the city, there is 
a cave, running far into the rock, and branching olf into several 
chambers and passages. Fidena?, like Veii, is said to have been 
taken by a mine ; ^ and this cave miglit he supposed to indicate 
the spot, had not Tdvy stated that the ciimcnlus was on the 
opposite side of Fidenm, where the clifts were loftiest, and that 
it was carried into the Arx. 

The chief necropolis of Fidenrc wms probably on the heights to 
the north-east, called Poggio de* Sette Ibigiii, where are a number 
of caves ; and here, also, are traces of quarries, perhaps those of 
the soft rock for which Fidente was famed in ancient times.® 

The ruin of Fideme is as complete as that of Antemiipn. The 
hills on which it stood are now' hare and desolate ; the shepherd 
tends his fiocks on its slopes, or the plough furrows its bosom. 
Its w’alls have utterly disai>peared ; not one stone remains on 

^ Liv. IV. 2*2. more expressly by Livy (TV. 22). 

® Dion. Hal. TI., p. 110. * ^ Liv. loc. cit. Dionysius (HI., p. 

* This is tlio st.eei)est and most iin- mentions n prior capture of Fideiif® 1')' 
pregnable side of Fideme, and as such is Ancus Martius by means of a nnucvhiit. 
referred to by DionysiiLs (V., p. 310), and s yitruv. II. 7. Plin. XXXVI. 48. 
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another, and the broken pottery and the tombs ai’ound are tlie 
sole evidences of its existence. Yet, as Nibby pbserves, “ few 
ancient cities, of which few or no vestiges remain, have had the 
good fortune to have their sites so well determined as Fidense.” 
Its distance of forty stadia, or five miles from Rome, mentioned 
by Dionysius,* and its position relative to Veil, to the Tiber, and 
to the confluence of the Anio with that stream, as set forth by 
liivvj'^ leave not a doubt of its true 'site. 

The history of Fidenoe is a series of struggles with Rome, of 
captures and rebellious, if the elforts of a people to free them- 
selves from a foreign and unwelcome yoke may be thus designated. 
We have no less than eight distinct captures of it recorded.'* Livy 
siieeringly remarks, *‘it was almost more often captured than 
attacked.”* It was first taken by Romulus, and by him made a 
Roman colony; and such it continued, save at intervals when it 
tlirew off the yoke, till its final capture and destruction in the 
yem* of Rome 328 .^ Its destruction was an act of policy on tho 
part of Rome. She had experienced so much annoyance from the 
towns in lier immediate neighbourhood, especially from Fidenro, 
which she had subdued again and again, and re-colonised with 
Romans, but which, from the hostility of the Ktruscan inhabi- 
tants, was ever a thorn in her side, that to rid herself of these 
foes at her very gates, she destroyed or suffered to fall into decay 
Fideiiip, Antemiiffl, Voii, and other towns of the Oampagna. 
'fhe destruction of Fideme was complete, and in after ages its 
desolation became a byc-word. 

Gabiis dcsertior atque 
Fidenis vicus 

Yet its site seems to have been inhabited in the time of Cicero, 
and still later it was a village, or more probably only the site of 
some private villa.^ Under the Empire it seems to have risen in 


’ J)ion. Hal. 11., p. 116; III., p. 167 ; 
and X., p. 648. Strabo V., p. 230. 

^ Liv. I. 14, 27; IV., 17, 21, 31, 32, 
34 ; see also Dionysius III. pp. 165, 
193. 

* See the Appendix to this Chapter. 

Liv. IV. 32,— propo swpius captJis 
qnam oppugnatas. 

^ Floras (J. 12) speaks of it an having 
been burilt by its inhabitants. Yet not 
n«any years after, shoilly after tho Gauls 
had evacuated Borne, wc hear of the Fide- 
nates, in conjunction witli somo of the 


neighbouring people, suddenly rising, and 
striking such tcri'or into tiro Koinans, that 
they coinmemoratc<l tliu event ever after by 
a public festival on tho Nunes of July, called 
•* Toj ulifiigia ” or “ I’uplifugia.” Varro 
do L. L. VI. 18. Maerob. Saturn. III. 2. 
Dionysius, linwevcr (II., p. 118), gives a 
different version of the origin of this 
festival. 

8 'Her. I. Epist. XL 7. 

8 Cic. de Leg. Agrar. 11. 35. 

^ Strabo V., pp. 230. 
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importance, for an ampliitheatre of wood was erected there, in the 
reign of Tiberius, which gave way during the performance, and 
twenty, or as some accounts say, fifty thousand persons wei^ 
mutilated or crushed to death by its ruins. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such was the population of Fidenre in 
thosife times, for Tacitus states that a great concourse had flocked 
thither from Koine, the more abundant from the propinquity of 
the place.^ 

Though there are few local antiquities — little more than asso- 
ciations of the olden time— remaining at Fidenaj, the scenery 
should alone be sufiicient to attract the visitor to the spot. From 
these heights yon look down on '‘the yellow Tiber’* winding 
through the green valley — rafts floating down its stream, and 
buffaloes on its sandy banks, slaking their thirst, or revelling in 
its waters. That opening in the cliffs on its opposite bank is tlie 
glen of the Cremera, whose waters, oft dyeing the Tiber with 
crimson, told the Fidenates of the struggles between their kins- 
men of Veii and the common foe. Those ruins on the clift‘ above 
the glen are supposed to mark tlie site of the Castle of the F abii, 
that band of heroes, who, like Leonidas and his Spartans, devoted 
themselves to their country, and fell in her cause. Further, in 
the same direction, yon distant tree-capt mound points out the 
site of Veii; it is the tumulus of Vaccareccia, On the high 
ground to the left may he recognised the palace at Isola Fnrnesc, 
and the inn of La Storta ; and the solitary towers at intervals 
between this and Kome, mark the lino of tlio Via Cassia. There 
you see the undulating heights around the lake of Bracciano ; and 
the grey li(*ad of the Ciminian beyond ; the tufted cone of Monte 
Musino ; and that pyramid of Nature’s raising, Soracte, l arely 
now snow-capt as in days of yore, but towering in dark and lonely 
grandeur from tlie plain. Do you seek for snow ? — turn to the 
range of Apennines, whose frozen masses are glittering like ice- 
bergs in tlie sun, piled above nearer and darker heights, among 
which Monte Gennaro, the “Lucretilis amamus” of Horace, stands 
prominent ; and at its feet Tivoli, ever dear to the poet — 

“ Sit mca) sedes utinam senectsu I 

sparkles out from the dense olive-groves. There, where the 
purple range sinks to the .plain, “ cool Prffiiieste ” climbs the 
steep with her Cyoloiiean walls. Here, as your eye sweeps over 


- Tacit. Ann. iv. 62, 63 ; cf. Sneton, Tiber. 40. 
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the bare Campagna, it passes the site of many a cit^', renowned 
in the early history of Italy, but now, like Fidena3 and Antemnae, 
fii utter desolation, and lost to tlie common eye.^ And there, on 
the slope of the Alban, that most graceful of mountains, with its 
soft flowing outlines and long drawn swells, still brightened by 
towns— once stood Alba, tlie fostermotlier, and rival of Home ; 
Tiisculum with its noble villas and its Academy, where the 
greatest of Romans lived, WTote, debated, taught, and wliere 

“ Still the elo(iuent air breathes, burns, with Cicero ; 

and from its highest peak slione the Temple of Jove, the eonimou 
shrine of the Latin cities, a worthy altar to the King of Heaven. 
TJieii, after again sweeping the sm*face of the wide C-ampagiia, 
strewn ill this cpiarter with league-long lines of ruined aqueducts, 
\Nilli crumbling tombs, and many a monument of Roman gran- 
deur, your eye reaches at length the Imperial City herself. She 
is in great part concealed by the intervening Piiician, but you 
catch sight of her most prominent buildings — the pinnacled 
statues of St. John Laterau, the tower and cupolas of Sta. Marhi 
Maggiore, and the vast dome of St. Peter s ; and you look in 
imagination on the rest from the brow of Monte ]\Iario, which rises 
on the right, crested with dark cypresses and snow-white villas. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 

Noi’k. 

was takiMi, 1st, by Bonuilus, \n1u) juirsiK'd lli(‘ routed citizejis 
within the gates. Liv. I., 14 ; l)ion. Hal. JI., p. 1 1C) ; I'lut. h’onmi. 

The ‘Jnd time by Tulhis lIustiliiiH, who reduced it bv famine. ])ioii. 
Hal. HI., ]). 172. 

The ,'h-d byAncu.s Martius, by means of a cimirulus. Hion. Hal. HI., p. 180. 

Tlie 4th by Tarcpiinius Priscus, by storm. Dion. Hal. HI., p. 1!)4. 

The .Oth ill the year of Borne 2.01), by tbc PoiihuIh ValeriuH Poplicola, and 
liUeretiiis Tricipitinus, also by storm, Dion. Ibd. V. j). ,‘110. 

The Oth in the year 2oG, by the Consul Laigius FlaMis, ])y famine. Dion. 
Hal. V., p. 

The 7th ill the year 310, by the Dictator A. Serviliiu^ Priseus, by means of 
a cunivulus. Liv. IV., 22. 

I’he 8th, arid last time, in the year 328, by the Dictator Mam. Aimilius 
Mamereinus, in the same mniiiier as it was lirst taken by Bomuliis (Liv. IV., 
34), though Florus (L, 12) says it wm set (Ai fire by its own citizens. 

* Pliny (III, 9) enumerates fifty-three maining — Bine vestigia ; among 
towns of ancient Latium, which in his day them were Antemnae and Fideme. 
had utterly perished, without a ti*aco re- 
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Nnr rough nor l)arreu arc the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewed ^ith floweis.— t Wartox. 

On Lougli Neagh's banks as the Ushennun strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He secs the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. —M ookk. 

• The next Etniscan town of any note in liistoiy northward from 
Veii was Sutriura, but tliei’e is an intervening disti’ict, containing 
several sites of that antiquity, which merit the traveller’s atten- 
tion. Moreover, this district possesses much geological interest, 
for it contains no less tliaii four extinct craters, three of them 
now lakes, and one, the Lngo Braeciano, tlie largest sheet of 
water in EU’uria after the Tlirasymene and the " great Volsininn 
mere." 

The high-road northwards from Storta pursues the line of the 
ancient Via Cassia, of which I was unpleasantly reminded by the 
large blocks of basalt which had foraied the ancient pavement, 
and were now laid at iuteiwals by tlie side of tlie road— 2>ro/t 
pudorl— to be Macadamised for the convenience of modem 
travellers. Tliis is, alas, too often the case in Italy, where the 
spuit of utilitarianism is fully rife. If a relic of antiquity he 
convertible into cash, whether by sale or by exhibition, it meets 
with due attention ; but when this is not the case, nobody cares 
to presem it— the very terms in which it is mentioned are those 
of contempt— it is il pontaccio— or, le wmmccia— and “ wortli 
notliing; ’’ or, if it cab be turned to any account, however base, 
the most hoaiy antiquity will avail it nought. Stones are torn 
from the spots tliey have 'occupied twenty, or five-and-twei^ 
centuries, where they sened as corrohorations of history, ' es' 
elucidations of national customs, as evidences of long extinct 
civilisation, and as landmarks to the antiquary— they are tom 
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do 

thence to be turned to some vile purpose of domestic or general 
convenience. This is not an evil of to-day. It existed under 
life old governments of the Peninsula as fully as under that of 
Victor Emmanuel. Let us hope that a government which pro- 
fesses to reverence and prize memorials of the past, will put a 
htop to such barbarous spoliations and perversions; or the 
ancient monuments of Italian greatness will ere long exist in 
liistory alone. 

Just after leaving La Storta, a road, branches to the left towards 
Hmcciaiio and its Lake. It follows nearly the line of the ancient 
\'ia Clodia, which ran through Sabate, lllera, and Tuscania, to 
<.'()sa. The first station on that Way beyond Vcii was Careiie, 
fifteen miles from Eome, represented by the ruined and utterly 
deserted, but highly picturesque, village of Galera, which stands 
oil a cliff-bound rock, washed by the Arrone, about a mile off 
the modern road. The only mention of Careiie is made by 
Lrontinus and the Itineraries, and there is no record of an 
Etruscan population here, yet there lU’e said to be remains of 
ancient walls on the west of the town, and Etruscan tombs in tlie 
dill’s around.^ Tlie modern town dates from the eleventh 
century, and was a possession of the Ursiiii family, whoso 
abandoned castle with the tall awqmnile form the most pro- 
miiieiit features in this scene of picturesque desolation. 

Two miles beyond La Stoila bring you to the Osteria del 
1 osso, a lonely way- side inn. The stream here crossed is that 
of I due Fossi, wdiich washes the w'csteni walls of Veii. In the 
Avood-hung clifis around are traces of Etruscan tombs, part of the 
necropolis of that city. 

Seven miles more over the bare undulating Campagiia ^ to 
Baccano, the ancient Ad Baccanas, a place like many others in 
Italy, known to us only through the Itineraries, once a Roman 
Muiatioy and now a modern post-house, situated in a deep holloAV, 
originally tlie crater of a volcano, and afterwards a lake, but 
drained in ancient times, by emissaries cut through the encircling 
hills. At the eighteenth milestone is one, cut through the rocky 
soil to the depth of about twenty feet, which Gell seems to think 
may have been formed in ancient times, but I believe it to ho 
modem, and the work of the Chigi family, the tenitorial lords of 
Baccano,® , 

* Front, do Aquaed. II., p. 48 . Gell, found that after wceiving one or two 

r. Galeria. Nibby II., p. 92 . streamlets, it loses altogether its artificial 

^ I followed it for some distance, and character, and so continues till ib finds 
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Nothing like the Alban Eniissaiy now' exists in the hollow. 
On the height however towards Home there are several cuniculi^ 
which drain the water from an upper basin of the crater^, Th^' 
are carried through Monte Lupolo, a lofty part of the crater rim. 
Here are also a number of holes in the upper part of the hill, 
said to be of great depth, and called by the peasants 
or wells ; probably nothing more than shafts to the emissaries. 
It was these passages that were mistaken by Zaiichi for the 
cuniculus of Camilliis, and which led him to regard this as the 
site of ancient Veii. 

The lake is now represented by a stagnant pond in the marsliy 
bottom of the crater, winch makes Baccano one of the most fertile 
spots in all Ital}’ — in midaria. Fortunately for the landlord of 
I^a Posta, summer is not the travelling season, or his inn would 
boast its fair reputation in vain. This neighbourhood in the 
olden time was notorious for robbers, so that the “ J^ivei*soriuin 
Bacchanoj *’ passed into a proverb.'* Let the traveller still ho 
Avary; though he be in no peril of assault, he may yet fall a victim 
to some pcrjidiis caujxi , avIio thirsting for foreign spoil “ expects 
his evening prey.*' In the ridge of the surrounding hills are 
several gaps, marking the spots by which ancient roads entered 
the crater. On ]\Ioiitc Ilazzano, the hill above Baceano, 
some ruins called, on dubious authority, Fanum Bacchi— tlmugli 
it is probable that the Boman derived its name from some 

such shrine. There is a large cave on the said Mount, Avhich is 
vulgarly believed to contain hidden treasures. From the hills of 
Baccano, travellers coming from Florence are supposed to get 
their first view of Koine. But tlie dome of St. Petei‘’s may be' 
distinctly seen in the Cainpngiia horizon, from the IMoiite (fimino, 
a distance of forty miles, or twice as far as Baccano. 

Two miles to the north of Baccano, and to the light of the 
road to Florence, lies Campagnano ; the first view of Avliich, with 
Soracte in the hack-ground, is highly picturesque. It is a place 
of some sizQ and importance, compared to other Aillages of the 
Campagnn, and its position, and some caves in the neighbour- 
hood, seem to mark it as of Etruscan oiigin. A few Boman 
remains are to be seen in the streets. 

a natural vent fi'oni the crater at Madonna but, as they all sink towards the lake, 
del Sorbo, three miles to the soiith’eost of they cannot be emissaries : they are e^^er 
Baccano, where it forms one of the sources natural clefts, or they have been sunk for 1 
of the Cremera. 1 observed other deep roads. 

clefts opening upon it, and running ’ Dempster, dc Etrur. Reg. II., p. 161. 
towards the mountains in the same quarter ; 
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From Campagnano a path runs eastward, first through viiie- 
vards, and then across a wide valley of corn, to Scrofano, five 
iiitles ^^tant. This is a small secluded village, also of 
Ktruscan origin, for the cliffs around it, especially to the west, 
jire full of tombs ; among them are several colunihana. It lies at 
the foot of Monte Musino, that curious tufted hill wliich is seen 
from every part of the CJampagna, and is thouglit to have been 
the site of ancient religious rites. I’he name Musino is generally 
supposed to be a coiTuptioii of the Ara Mutter, which was in the 
territory of Veii,^ though some place the Ara at Belmonte, nearer 
the Flaminiaii Way.^ The liill is conical, of volcanic formation, 
the lower slo])cs being composed of ashes and scoria*, strewed with 
blocks of lava. It is ascended b}” broad terraces leading spirally 
to the summit, on which are the remains of a large circular 
structure, whicli, (iell suggests, may have been the Altar. There 
is also a large cavern iiear tlie summit, reported, like that of Monte 
Ihizzano, to contain great treasures; access to which is said to be 
debarred by an iron grating — so far within tlie mountain, however, 
that no one can pretend to have seen it. The clump of oaks an<l 
ch(*stnuts which tufts the hill-top, is sacred fro)n the axe, thougli 
the wood on the slopes is cut from time to time ; and the only 
explanation of this which I could obtain, was, that the said clum 2 > 
preserves Scrofano from the sea-wind, wliich is deemed unliealthy, 
and tliat, were it cut, the wind, instead pursuing its course 
at a great elevation, would descend upon the devoted village.'* 
This seems so unsatisfactory,’ that 1 cannot but regard it as a 
modern explanation of an ancient custom, the meaning of which 
lias been lost in the lapse of ages and the cliange of religious 
liiith. 'Jlie iinimmity of the clump is in all probability a relic of 
tlie ancient reverence for a sacred grove. Gell justly remarks of 
tlie artificird terraces round this hill and the building on the sum- 
mit, that this extraordinary labour can only be accounted for by 
concluding the place Avas sacred. The analogy, indeed, of the 
winding road still extant, which led to the temple of duiuter 


* riin, II. 98. Demphter (Etr. Reg. II. 
j>. 140) thinks it should have been siielt 
“ Mureiap,” Murcia or Murtia being 
uiiothcr name for the Etruscan Venus. 
Tertullian, do Spect. cap. VIJL Rliny 
(XV. 86) derives the name of Murcia from 
the myrtle, which was saerhd to that 
^iodiless— ara vetus fuit Veneri Myrteie, 
nunc Miircmm vocant. According 


to the same w'riter (II. 9S) the soil at the 
Arm Mutiie was so peculiarly tenacious, 
that whatever was tlirust in could not be 
extracted. Nardini (Vcio Antico, p. 260) 
asserts that the same phenomenon is to bo 
observed on the slopes of Monte Musino. 

^ Westpbal, Rom. Kamp., p. 185. 

^ Gell(l., p. 166) gives another version 
of this belief. 
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I^atialis on the summit of the Alban Mount, is sufficient authority 
for such a conclusion. The terraces here, however, are too broad 
for simple roads ; the lower being sixty, the upper forty feet In 
breadth. Gell imagines them to have been formed for the Salii, 
■or for the augurs of Veii — the rites of the former consisting in 
dancing or running round the altar. The local tradition is, that 
the.Monte was the citadel of Veii,’' though that city is confessed 
to be at least six miles distant, and it has hence received its vulgar 
appellation of La Fortezza; and the cave is believed to be. the 
mouth of Camillus’ ctinicuUts. The said ciiniculus is also to be 
seen — so say the village oracles — at a spot two miles distant, on 
the way to Isola F arnese, called Monte Sorriglio (or Soviglio), in 
a subterranean passiige, wide enough for two waggons to pass, 
which runs eight miles under gi’ound to Prima Porta, on the 
h'laminian Way, where Camillus is pronounced to liave com- 
menced his mine. These things are only worthy of mention as 
indicative of the state of local antiquarian knowledge, which the 
traveller should ever mistrust. 

In summer it is no easy matter to reach the summit of Monte 
Musino, on account of the dense thickets which cover its slopes. 
The view it commands, however, will repay any trouble in the 
ascent, which is easiest from Scrofano, whence the summit may 
be a mile distant. The most direct road to Scrofano from Pome 
is by the Via Flaiiiinia, which must be left to tlie right about a 
mile or more beyond Borghettaccio, where a path pursues the 
banks of a stream up to the village. It may also be reached 
through Fonnello, either directly from the site of Veii, whence it 
is six miles distant, or by a patli which leaves the modem Via 
■Cassia at the Osteria di Merluzzo, near the sixteenth milestone, 
h 1*0111 this spot it is about six miles to Scrofano. 

Tlie ancient name of Scrofano is quite unknown. Its present 
■appellation has no more dignified an origin than a sow (scrofa — 
2)ossibly from an ancient family of that name),® as appears from 
the arms of the town over one of the gateways, which display 
that unclean animal under a figure of San Biagio, the “Protector” 

* TJiis tradition is pi'ol)ab]y owing* to the llieir dictu^n is naturally accepted by their 
recorded opfnion of Cliiverius (Ital'. Ant., Uocks. Who, indeed, should gainsay it * 
11., p. 630), that Sc'iofano was the site of “In a nation of blind men, the otfe-«yed 
Jiucient Veii. Such traditions generally man is king,’* says the Spanish proverb, 
originate with the priests^ who often dabble " Nibby (III. p. 77) records a derivation, 
in antiquarian matters, though rarely to which, as he says, “is not to be despised)’* 
the advancement of science, being too — certainly not, if Mpnte .Musino were 
much swayed by local prejudices,— and hallowed ground — Scrofano, a tacrofanO’ 
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of tlie place. Almost the only relic of etirly times is a Roman 
appus of marble under the Palazlzo Serraggi. 

* From Baccano, two tracks, cut in ancient times in the lip of 
tlie crater-lake, and retaining vestiges of Roman pavement, run 

* westward to the lonesome little lakes of Stracciacappa, and M;ar-* 
tigiiano (Lacus Alsietinus), and thence continue to the spacious 
one of Bracciano (Lacus Sabatinus); branching to tlie right tb 
Trevignaiio and Oriolo, and to the left to Anguillara and Brac- 
ciano.® 

The lake of Bracciano (Lacus Sabatinus), like ever}^ othei; in 
tliis district of Italy, is the crater of an extinct volcano. It is 
nearly twenty miles in circuit, and though without islands, or 
other very striking features, is not deficient in beauty. 

Sabate, which gives its name to the lake, is not mentioned as 
an Etruscan town, though it was probably of that antiquity.^ 
It must have stood on or near the lake, though its precise site 
lias been matter of dispute. By some it has been tliouglit to 
liave occupied the site of Bracciano, but at that town there are 
no vestiges or even traditions of antiquit}', the earliest mention 
of it in history being of the foui-teenth century. Some have 
sui)[)osed it to have stood on the eastern shore, while others take 
it to be the city mentioned by Sotion as engulfed of old beneath 
the waters of the lake.® It has been reserved for M. Ernest 
Desjardins, a learned and enteiqnising Frenchman, who has 
taken great pains to trace out the stations on the Vifc Clodia 
and C’assia, to dctci’inine its true site. This is at Trevignaiio, 
a little village on the northern shore of the lake, lying at the 
loot of a rock of basalt, now crested by a mediaeval tow’er.^^ 

^1. Desjardins has arrived at this conclusion, both by carefully 
working out the iiosition of Sabate from the Itineraries, and by 
finding early Etruscan remains on the spot. He noticed, on issu- 

® The'‘Sabatia8tagna”of SiliuR Italicuh llolstcnius (ad Cluver. p. 41) and West- 
(VIII,, 492) probably included the neigh- phal (p. 15G) point out some .ruins at a 

bouring lakelets of Martignano and Strac- spot more than a mile beyond Bmcciano, 

< lacapjja. near S. Marciano or S. Liheralo, as those 

The earliest mention of it is in the year of Sabate, but Nibby declares them to bo 
‘107, after the fall of Veil and Falerii, when the remains of a Roman villa of the early 
tlie conquered territory was given to the Kinpirc. 

ktruscans who had favoured Romo in the Sotion (do Mir. Font. ) says a town was 
<*ontcst, and four new tribes, one called swallowed up by this lake, and that many 

Sabatina, were formed. Liv. VI. 4, 5. found^etions and tcmidcs and statues might 

Pfet. V. Sabatina.' The town, in fact, is be seen in its clear depths, 
not naihed except in the Peutingerian Table ; •'* The discovery is recorded in the Ann. 

Jilt there can be no doubt of its existence. Inst. 1859, pp. 34—60. 

Cluver II. p. 624. Nibby I. p. 325. 
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ing from the gate of the village facing the west, the only gate uo^v 
remaining, a large fragment of walling of squared blocks of ratine 
regular masonry, which he declares to be in perfect conforrility 
with the. Etruscan fortifications of Cortona and Perugia.^, This 
masonry, which is probably of basalt or otlier hard volcanic 
stone, proves the existence of an Etruscan tow'n on this spot, 
and as there are no other such remains on the shores of the 
lake, there can be no doubt that liere stood Sabate. 

At the Bagni di Vicarello, three miles beyond, there 
abundant remains of Imperial times, villas and baths, which 
mark the site of the Aqme Apoliinares.' Here in 1852, in 
clearing out tlie reservoir of the ancient batlis, a most interest- 
ing discovery was made of a large collection of copper coins liom 
the earliest {cs rude and (cs eiijnatiim of Etruria down to the 
money of the Empire ; as well as of sundry silver vases — all 
votive olieriiigs, now preserved in ilie Kircheriaii Museum at 
Borne. 

T’he Forum Clodii is generally supposed to liave stood at Oriuole, 
but M. Desjardins places it on the hill above S. Ijiberato, on tlu' 
west of the lake, where arc some extensive Bomaii remains. On 
the ancient road, between this and Iheda stands the ruined town 
or castle of Ischia, supposed, but on no authority, to be one of 
the Novell! Pagi of aiiti<iuity.° 

1 retain pleasurable reminiscences of a midsummer ramble on 
the sliores of this lake. My path ran first over flats of corn, 
then falling beneath the sickle — next it led througli avenues ol 
mulberries, whitening the ground w'ith their showered fruit, while 


* Nibby (III. i». ‘287) IukI provioUMly 

suspected this to bo an Ktrnscaii site fiuiu 
tins fragment of ancient masonry, 
lio descriliedas composed “of irregularly 
squared blocks, joined togetlier >is m the 
walls of Oollatia, Ardoa, and other very 
aiieient cities. ” M. Desjardins (op. cit. p. 
48) liiids fault with this description, and 
dccloies there is not the least reseiubltuicc 
between this fragment and the walls of 
the Latin towns on the south of the Tiber. 
I cannot aild my testimony in this instance, 
the walling having escaped my observation 
when I ijossed that way ; but I can recon- 
cile these conflicting descriptions by the 
authority of another French aiitiquniy, 
who describes the walls of Ardca as com- 
posed “ of enormous blocks cut in regular 
l)aralleIograms, and put together without 


cement, like those in the walls of Voltuiia, 
ropuluiiia, Co.sa, or liiisclhe. 1 measuii'<l 
some of these blocks, which are as muili 
as 3 metres in length.” Noel des Vergers, 
Ktrmic, I., 2 >. 182. 

* Desjaidius, Ann. Inst. ISfiD, pp. 31-' 
60. Tim fact is determined beyond a doubt 
by a number of dedicatory inscriptions in 
honour of Apollo found on the 8|K)t. 

* Wcstpliul (p. 157) thinks the Novem 
Tagi are represented by the neighboinmiJ 
sites of Viano, Ischia, Agliola, Uarberaim, 
&c. Dut this is mere conjecture. Tbc 
only mention of them is by Pliny (Jf. W. 
III. 8), who places them in his list of 
Etruscan towns between Nepet and I'rn* 
fectura Claudia Foroclodii, but as his list 
IS alpliabetical, it gives us uo clue to their 
position. 
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the whole strip of shore was eoverecl with the richest tessellation 
nf wheat, hemp, maize, flax» melons, artichokes, overshadowed 
1)V JV’ines, olives, figs, and other fruit trees, intermingling with 
that gracious prodigality of Nature,” which almost dispenses 
labour in these sunny climes— and then it passed the hamlet 
of Trevignano and tlie wrecks of Roman luxury at Bagni di 
Vicarello, and climbed the heights above, where cultivation ceases, 
and those forest aristocrats, the oak, tlie beech, and the chestnut, 
liold undisputed sway. From this height the eye revels over the 
broad blue lake, the mirror of Italian lieavens, — 

“ It was th(* n7ure time of June, 

When the skies are deep in the stainless noon—" 

reflecting, on one shore, the cliflf-perched towns of Anguillara 
and Ilracciaiio — the latter dominated by the turretted mass of its 
feudal castle — and on the other, the crumbling tower of Trevig- 
naiio, backed by the- gi'eeii mountain-pyramid of Rocca Romana. 
Hut the glassy surface of the lake does not merely mirror remains 
of the olden time, for in its clear depths, it is said, may still be 
sc(Mi tlie ruins of former days, on certain parts of its shores. 
There is no doubt that the waters are now higher tlian in ancient 
times— jiroof of w’hich may be seen in a mass of Roman reticu- 
lated work off the shore near Vicarello ; and in the fact recorded 
by Nibby and Desjardins, that the ancient road bet>veen that place 
and 'I’revignano is now submerged for a considerable distance. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 

X swim.—suTmuM. 

Gramincuni cainpuin, quoin collibns undiquc ourvis 
Ciii^ljaiit silvio ; incdiuquc in valle theatri 
Circus onit. Vino. 

Inmginaic aiuxdiithcatnini .... quale sola reiimi natura possit ofiingorc. 

Plin. Epist. 

It was a In-iglit Lut cool inoming in October, when I left the 
coiijfortlcss inn of Ilaccano, and set out for Sutri. The wind 
blew beenlj' in iny teeth ; and tlie rich tints of the trees tvherever 
they appeared on the undulating jdain, and the snow on the 
loftiest peaks of the Apennines, i^roved that autumn was fast 
giving place to wdntcr. 

About four miles from Baccano on the Via Cassia is Le Sette 
Yene, a lonely inn in the midst of an open countiy. It is one of 
the largest and most comfortable hotels between Florence and 
Boinc, on the Siena road. Close to it is an ancient Boman 
bridge of a single arch, in excellent preservation. 

The next place on the Via Cassia three miles beyond Sette 
Vene, is Monterosi, w'hich does not appear to have been an Etrus- 
can site. It is commanded by a conical height, called Monte di 
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Tiucclietti, crested with some ruins of tlie middle ages. The 
view from it well repays the small difficulty of the ascent ; for it 
f opimands the wide sea-like Campagiia — Soracte, a rocky islet in 
the midst, lorded over by .the snow-capt Apennines— -the sharp 
wooded peak of llocca Eomana on the one hand, and the long 
sweeping mass of the (hminiaii on the other. 

Moiitcrosi has two inns, both wretched. L’Angelo is said to 
ho the better. Of La Posta I have had unpleasant experience, — 
anhnm inentinlsse horret! Hence there is a carriageable road fol- 
lowing the line of the old Via Cassia to Sutri, tlie ancient Siitrium, 
seven or eight miles distant but as very inferior accoinmoclatiou 
is to be liad there> the traveller who w^oiild take more than a 
passing glance at tliat site had better drive on to lionciglioin*, 
and visit it tlieiice. 

Soon after descending from Monterosi, and after i)assing a 
small dreary lake and crossing a stream of lava, the road divides ; 
the right branch leading northward to Nepi, Narni and Perugia ; 
tlie other, which is the Siena road, running in a direct line to- 
Koiiciglione, which, as it lies on the lower slope of the Ciminian, 
is visible at a considerable distance. In truth, it bears quite an 
imposing appearance, with its buildings stretcliing nj) the slope, 
and its white domes gleaming out from the wooded hill. The 
celebrated castle-palace of Capraruola, the ch\f‘d\mrrc of Vignola, 
also adorns the slope of the Ciminian a few miles to the right. 

Iiiit the beauties of lionciglioiie are not to be seen from a 
<listance. The town is romantically' situated on the brink of a 
deep ravine, with precipitous cliffs, in whicli many caverns, 
originally sepulchres, mark the site of an Etruscan town.® Its 
memoiy and name, however, have utterly perislied. Romdglioiie 
has very tolerable accommodation ; even a choice of hotels — the 
Aqiiila Nera and the Posta — and the traveller will do well to 


^ Tlie distance of Sutriiiin from Rome 
tliirty-thrco miles. 

Via Cassia. 

Iti\euary of Peutingeriax 

Avtoninus. Table. 

R'liia Roma 

Ilc-w canas M.P. XXI. Ad SextamM-T. VI. 

Sutrio XII. Voios VI. 

Porum Cassi XI. Vacanas * VIIII. 

Sutrio XII. 

Vico Matrini (ry/.) 
Ft>ro Cassti IIII. 


Its present distance is thirty -tu-o miles, 
hut the measurement is taken from the 
modem gate, a mile from the Forum, ^'hcnce 
the distances were anciently caleiilated. 

2 “Not far from Ca])rarnola,’' says 
Uonarroti (Michael Angelo’s nephew), “ I 
saw .an Etruscan insciijition in letters 
almost three feet high, carved in the rock, 
through which the road to Sutri (as I 
iiml(?rstood) i.s cut, hut on account of the 
loftiness of the site distrusting riiy copy, 
1 4I0 not venture to give it,” ii. 98, ap.. 
Den4)st. II. 
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make it his head-quarters for excursions to Sutri, which lies 
about three miles to the south. It must be confessed, li{)\v. 
ever, that the road to it is wretched ^nouj(h, and if it resemble 
the ancient approaches to the town, it would incline us to 
believe that the proverb ire Sutnum (to be prompt) was applied 
ironically. 

Jjike most of the ancient towns in Southern Etruria, Siitrium 
stood on a plateau of rock, at the point of junction of two of the 
deep ravines which furrow the plain in all directions,''* bein« 
united to the main-land of the plain only by a narrow neck. 
The extent of the town, therefore, was cinuiniscribed ; the low 
but steep cliffs which formed its natural fortifications forbade 
its extension into the ravines. Veii, whose citadel occupied a 
similar position, crossed the isthmus, and swelled out over tli(‘ 
adjoining table-land, just as Home soon ceased to be confiiitM] 
to the narrow plateau of the Palatine. But the same principle of 
j'rowth seems not to liave existed in Sutrium, and the town 
appears never to have extended he^yond the limits prescribed by 
nature. It was thus precluded from attaining the dignity of a 
first-rate city, yet on account of its situation and strong natural 
position it was a place of mncli importance, especially after the 
fall of Veii, when it was celebrated as one of the keys and 
gates of Etruria;” (claustra porteeque Etrunie); Nepete, a town 
similarly situated, being the other.'*’ As a fortress, indeed, 
Sutrium seems to liuvc been maintained to a late period, long 
after the neighbouring Etruscan cities had been destroyed. 

The modern town occupies the site of the ancient, and is pro- 
bably composed of the same niatei'ials. Not tliat any of the ancient 
Sutria tecta are extant, hut tlie blocks of tufo of which the houses 
are constructed, may well have been hewn ])v Etruscan hands. _ 
Every^ one who knows the Italians, is aware that they never cut 
fresh materials, when they have a quarry of rea<ly-hewn stones to 
their bauds. The columns and fragments of sculpture here and 
there imbedded in the walls of houses, prove tliat tlie remains of 
Roman Sutrium at least were thus ajipliod. There are some fin(‘ 
fragments of the ancient walls on the south side of the town, and 
nut a few sewers opening in the cliffs beneath them. 

* Tlje ground fa the neigliboiirho^ of liowcver, rlasses it among the cities of 

Sutri is innch broken, anti some parts Ktrnriawith Arretium, rerusia,andVo1sinii, 
answer to the description given }>y Livy and Plutarch (Camil.) calls it “a flourish- 
(IX. 35)- lytpreta strata saxis. ing and wealthy town,” titHatfiOMa koI ir\ov- 

* Liv. yi. 9 ; IX. 82. Strabo (V. 9), tnav ir6\iv, ^ 
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As the walls of Sutii are similar to those of most of the 
Etruscan cities in the southern or volcanic district of the land, 
' I •shall describe the peculiarity of their masomy. The blocks 
are arranged so as to present their ends and sides to view in 
alternate courses, in the style which is called by buildei*s ** old 



rt. Etruscan wall, nine courses. 

M M seven ,, 

i' ,, „ four ,, 

,, ,, seven ,, 

f. „ Sewers, cut in rock. 

/. Meiliwval bastion, 
y. Columlvaiiiim. 
h. Madonna del Farto. 

bond,” or more vulgcarly, “headers and stretchers ; ” but 
as tliis masonry is of classic origin, I will designate it by the 
laore apjn’opriate term of emplectoii, wJiicli was applied by the 
^ Ji’ecks to a similar soi*t of masonry in use among them® — a term 
J'lgnificaiit of the interw^eaving process by wliich the blocks were 
bought into a solid ^vall. Tlie dimensions of the blocks being 
t le same, or very nearly so, in almost eveiy specimen of this 
masonry extant in Etruria,® I will gi\e them as a guide in future 

For further ® The only excertions I remcmlier are at 
Aiipendk masonry, see Cervetri, ^^he^e the dimensions are smaller. 

VOL. I. 


-1 ]'ort.i Monona. 

,, Romana. 
C'. ,, di Mc/%a. 

,, Veccliia. 
„ Furia. 

V’’. Cathedral. 
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descriptions, in order that when the term emplccton is used, it 
may not he necessar}^ to re-specify the dimensions. This 
masonry is kodomon^ i. e. the coui*ses are of equal height— aboit 
one foot eleven inches. The blocks which present their ends to 
the eye are generally square, though sometimes a little more or 
a little less in width ; and the othei*s vaiy slightly in length, but 
ill general this is double the height, or three feet ten inches. It 
is singular that these measurements accord with the length of the 
modern Tuscan hramo of twenty-three inches. The same de- 
scription of masonry was used extensively by the Komans, under 
the kings and during the Republic, in Romo itself, as well as 
in laitium and Sabina, and was brought to perfection in tlie 
magnificent wall of the Forum of Augustus ; but that it was also 
used by the Ftruscans in very early times is attested by their 
walls and tombs ; so that while it is often impossible to pro- 
nounce any particular .portion to be of Etruscan or Roman origin, 
it may safely be assevted that the style was Etruscan, imitated 
and a(loi)ted by the Romans.'^ 

Hutri has four gates; one at the end of the town towards 
Roiiciglione, anotlier at the opposite extremity, and two on tlie 
southern side. A fifth in the northevn wall is now blocked up; 
and it is said that this and the two on the opposite side are the 
original entrances, and that the two at tlie extremities have been 
formed within the last century. If so, Sutriiini had the precise 


7 The earliest walls of Romo— those of 
the RoiiiJi Quadrata, on the Palatine— aie 
of tliis masonry, and of the precise di- 
mcn»ions mentioned .above. So are .also 
those of the second period, on the Aven- 
tine. Roman ina.sonry, however, of this 
description, es])eL‘ially on the .south side 
of the Tiber, is often of inferior dimen- 
sions, as in the Porta Roinana of Seijiii, 
where the eourses are only eighteen indies 
deep, ami the Porta Cas.saiimro of Ferentino, 
where they are still less — from fourteen to 
seventeen indic.s. The specimens in Etru- 
ria are niiich raoi e nnif onn. Mr. Ihmhui y, 
in his new edition of Sir Willhain Gell’s 
Rome (p. .riH), questions whctiier these 
walls of Sntri, or in fact any masonry of 
this ilesciiption found on Etniscan sites, be 
of Etruscan construction, and assert^ that 
“it IS certain that it is not found in any 
Etruscan cities of undoubted antiquity ; ” 
referring it always to the Ruman.s. True 
it is that tlie walls of Fallen, w'hich he 


rites, were built by a Roman colony in this 
stylc(see the woodcuts at pages 97 andlOl); 
luit what can he said to the masonry of 
precisely the same diaracter and dimen- 
sions, which may he traced in fragments 
around the licigbts of Civita Castellana, 
marking out tlie periphery of a city wliirh 
is now universally admitted to be no 
other than the Etruscan Faleni, — de- 
stroyed, he it remembered, on its con- 
quest* How is it that in no case in’ 
Etiiuia is this masonry found based on a 
different description, as though it were 
Roman rejuiirs of earlier fortifications, l>ut 
is always found at tho very foundatioii*<, 
and often in positions where tlie walls 
must liave been completely secure from 
tho contingencies of warfare ? And nhat 
can 1 h) said to tlie numerous instances of 
its existence in connection with undoubted 
Etruscan tombs at Cervetri and Cometo, 
if it were not employed by the Eti’uscans 
as well as by the Romans ? 
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number of gates prescribed by the Etruscan ritual.® Over that at 
the western end the claims of the town to distinction are thus set 
foftll— ETRURLE CLAUSTRA, URRS SOCIA RO.MANIS COLONIA 

coNJUNCTA julta;’* and over the Porta Romana, the other modern 
gate, are painted the arms of the town — a man on horseback, 
holding three ears of corn — with the inscription “a PEnASGiis 
sT’Tiuu^r CONDITUR.** Now, tliougli the village fathers should 
iiijiiiitain that the latter epigraph is a quotation from Ijivy, 
believe them not, traveller, but rather credit my assertion that 
there is no historic evidence of such an origin for Sutri — for on 
no substantial authority doth this derivation rest.'’ 

Though Sutrium was undoubtedly an ancient Etruscan city,^ 
we know nothing of its history during its independence. The 
first mention made of it is its capture by the Romans. It is 
singular that, in all the notices we have of it, we find it en- 
gaged in war, not like Veii and Fidenaj with the Romans, but 
with the Etruscans. It w'as taken from the latter at an early 
period, probably in the year u.c. 360 and in 371, or seven years 
sifter the Gallic conquest of the City, it was made a Roman 
colony.’’ From the dsxto of its capture, so soon after the fall of 
Veii, it seems ])robable it was one of the towns dependent on 
tliat city, like Fideiue ; yet it is nowhere mentioned in such a 
coimection.^ It was celebrated for the fidelity to its victors 
displayed in several sieges it sustained from the confederate 
Etruscans, The first and most remarkable was in the year 365, 
when it was besieged, as Livy tells us, by alm-ost the whole force 
of Etruria, and compelled to surrender ; and the miserable in- 
habitants were driven out, with nothing but the clothes on tlicir 
ijixcks. As the sad train was pursuing its melancholy way on 


Soiviiis(afKEii. I. 42({)says no Etrus- 
<•.»! city was ilucniGil perfect that liad less 
Hi-in throe gates. 

The only shallow of aiithoiity for such 
an origin is dcriveil from the “Catonis 
Ougines ” of Annio of Viterho, that 
most impudent trifler and nefaiious 
hnpn.stor,” as Cluverius styles him, but 
'vliose forgeries long passed as genuine, 
hue >\c find, “ Sutiium a Felasgis condi- 
ah insigni grano dictum.” Siitriniu 
proUihly the Latinized form of the 
htrusean appellation. We find “Sutrinaa” 
‘^>|d ‘ Snthrina ” in Etruscan inscri]>tion», 
^mcli Vermiglioli (Iscriz. Pcrug. I. pp. 
<■1, 25G) thinks have reference to this 


town, though evidently pioper names. 

^ Steph. IJy/ant. voce Soirpioy. 

- Diroloius (XIV. p. 311, ed. Rhod.) 
states that the Homans attacked it in this 
year. 

^ Veil. Paterc. I. 14. It must have 
Ikjcii line of the colonies of the Trium- 
virate, for it is called in an inscription in 
tlio church Colonia Julia flutrina 
(Gi liter, 302, 1). Festus {voce Munici- 
]>ium) speaks of it as a miinicipiam. 
Fronton, dc Ool. 

* Miiller H Etnisker, II. 2, 1. The 
passage in Livy (XXVI. 34), “inVeiento, 
aut Sutrino, Ncpcsinovc agro,” can only 
refer to the contiguity of the lauds. 
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foot towards Rome, it chanced to fall in with the army of Cainil- 
lus, then on his road to relieve their city, which he imagined 
still held out. The dictator, moved by the prayers of the princes 
of Sutrium, by the lamentations of the women and children, bade 
them dry their tears, for he would soon transfer their weepings 
and wailings to their foes ; and well did he keep his word. That 
self-same day he readied the town, which he found an easy prey, 
for the gates were unguarded, the walls unmanned, and the vic- 
torious Etruscans intent only on gathering the spoil. In a very 
shoidi time he was master of the place ; the Etruscans submitted 
almost without resistance, and ere night he restored the inhabit- 
ants to their homes, and reinstated them in their possessions. 
Thus Sutrium was taken twice in one day.® From the rapidity 
of this exploit the proverb “ ire Sutrium ” took its rise.® Tlie 
gatewa}’, now blocked up, on the northern side of tlie town, is 
pointed out as that by which Camillus entered, and hence it lias 
received tlie name of Porta Furia, from the gentile name of the 
dictator. But such an antiquity is apociyphal ; for the gate as it 
now exists is of the middle ages, and has an arch slightly, yet 
decidedly, pointed.^ It is now blocked up, and does not seem to 
have been used for centuries. 

In u.c. 868, Sutrium was again taken by the Etruscans, and 
rescued by Camillus ; ” and in 443, it was long besieged by the 
same foes, but saved by Fabius and Roman valour.® Near Su- 
trium, too, after Fabius bad returned from his expedition across 
the Ciminian Mount, he signally surprised the Etruscans, and 
slew or captured sixty thousand.^ Sutrium is subsequently men- 
tioned by several ancient writers,® and the last intimation of its 
existence in classic times is given by an inscription of the time 
of Adrian.® It seems never to have shared the fate of Veil and 
Fidcme — to have lain uninhabited and desolate for centuries; 
for its existence can he traced through the middle ages down to 
our own times. 


* Liv. VI. 3 ; riut. Camil. ; DioJ. Sic. 
XIV. p. 325. 

® riaiitus, Cas. Act. III., sc. I. 10. 
Festus race Sutrium. 

^ Yet Canina (Etruria Marittiina I, 
pp. 72, 7fi) maintains it to be an ancient 
Etruscan galo, and refers it to tho time of 
Tartjuinius Pilscus. 

8 Liv. VI. 9. 

» Liv. IX. 32, 33, 35. Diodor. XX. 
pp. 772—3. 


1 Liv. IX. 37. 

2 Sti*al)o, V. p. 226 ; Liv, X. U , 
XXVI. 34 ; XXVII. 9 ; XXIX. 15. Sil. 
Ital. VIII. 493. A]tpian. 13.0., V. Ui* 
Festus voce JMunicipium. Flin. HI- 8* 
Ptol. Geog. p. 72, ed. I3crt. Front.^ de 
Colon. Tertiilliaii (Apolog. 24) mentions 
a goddess llostia, or, as some editions have 
it, Nortia, worshipped at Sutrium. Muller 
(Etrusk. III. 3, 7) would read it, Horta. 

® Nibby loce Sutrium. 
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On descending from the Porta Eomana, I entered a glen, 
bounded by steej) cliffs of red and grey tufo, hollowed into caves. 
To the right rose a most picturesque height, crowned with a 
thick gi’ove of ilex. Over a doorway in the cliff was this inscrip- 
tion Here stay thy step ; the place is sacred to God, to the 
Virgin, to the repose of the departed. Pray or pass on.” I did 
neither, but entered, and found myself, first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian ohurch—a little church in the 
heart of the rock, witli three aisles, separated by square pillars 
left in the tufo in which the temple is excavated, and lighted by 
windows, also cut in the rock which forms one of the walls. It 
is believed by the Sutrini to have been formed by the early 
Christians, at a time when their worship was proscribed within 
the town. I'hat it is of early date cannot be doubted ; the walls 
of the vestibule and the ceiling of the church retain traces of 
frescoes of tlie thirteenth or fourteenth century. The altar-piece 
was ail old fresco of the Madonna and Child, which was under 
repair by a young aiiist of Sutri. This gentleman took me into 
ail adjoining cave, which served as a sacristy, and sliowcd me a 
door, wliicli, he said, led to catacombs, supposed to communicate 
with those of Home, Nepi, and Ostia. There are many wild 
legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; 
tin* truth is tliat, though their extent has been greatly exag- 
gerated, they are very intricate, and it is not difficult to lose oiie- 
s(*If therein. On this account the Sutrini have blocked up the 
door leading to tlieir suhterranean wonders. Finding I had not 
yet seen the lions of Sutri, the young artist threw down his brush 
and palette, and insisted politely on doing the honours of his 
native town. He pointed out a cavern adjoining the vestibule of 
the church, now a charnel-house, full of human bones. The 
vestibule itself had originally been an Etruscan tomb, and the 
clmrcli, in all probability, another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions. It is called La Madonna del Parto. 

Oil the top of the cliff, in which the church is excavated, stands 
tlie villa of the Marchese Savorelli, in a beautiful grove of ilex and 
^'ypress, whicJi had attracted my eye on leaving the gate of Sutri. 
I walked through the grove to the further edge of the cliff, and 
lo ! the amphitheatre of Sutri lay beneath me — a structure which, 
from its unique character, and picturesque beauty, merits a de- 
tailed description. 
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The Aothitjieathe. 

Imagine a miniature of the Colosseum, or of any other amphi- 
tlieatre you please, with corridors, seats, and vomitories ; tlie seats 
in many parts perfect, and the flights of steps particularly sharp 
and fresh. Imagine such an amphitheatre, smaller than such 
structures in general, not built up with masonry, but in its every 
part hewn from the solid rock, and most richly coloured — green 
and grey weather-tints harmonising with the natural warm red 
hue of the tufo ; the iii)per edge of the whole not merely fringed 
■with shrubs, but bristling all round with forest trees, which on 
one side overshadow it in a dense w'ood, the classical ilex ming- 
ling with the solemn cypress ; — and you have the amphitheatre 
of Sutri. The imagination of a Claude or a l^oussin could not 
have conceived a sylvan theatre of more piidiiresque character. 

Apart from its natural charms, this amphitheatre has peculiar 
interest, as being probably the type of all those celebrated 
structures raised by Imixudal Koine, even of the Colosseum 
itself. We have historical evidence that Koine derived her 
theatrical exhibitions from Etruria. liivy tells us that the Imli 
scrnici, a new thing for a warlike people, wdio had hitherto 
known only the games of the circus,” were introduced into Koine 
in the year 390, in order to appease the wrath of the gods for a 
pestilence then desolating the city — the same, by the way, which 
carried off Furius Camillus; and that ladiones were sent for from 
Etruria who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fashion. 
He adds, that they were also called — hister, in the 

Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to Imlio in the Latin.^ All 
this is corroborated b}' Valerius Maximus ; and Tcrtullian and 
Ap 2 >ian make it ai)pear that the very name of these sports was 
indicative of tlieir Etruscan origin,® India a Lydia — the traditional 
mother-country of tlie Etruscans. The Komaii theatres of that 
day must have been temporary structures of wood, the first per- 
manent theatre being that erected by Poiiipe}'' a. u. c. 699, which 
still exists in Koine. We also learn fiom Livy that tlie Circus 
Maximus was built by Tarquiiiius Priseus, the first of the Etruscan 
dynasty of Rome, who sent for race-horses and pugilists to 
Etruria,® where such and kindred games must have been 

< Liv. VII. 2. Lxvr. 

* Val. Max. II. 4. 3 ; Tertul. de “ Liv. I. 35 ; cf. Dionys. Hal. III. p. 
Spectac. V. ; Appian de Reb. Punic. 200. Herodotus (I. 167) mentions tlie 
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common, as tliey are represented on the walls of many painted 
tombs, and on sarcophagi, cineraiy urns, and cippl. We have 
liTstorical evidence also, that the gladiatorial combats of the 
liomaiis had an Etruscan origin.^ Therefcfi’e, though we find no 
<?xi)ress mention of circi, theatres and amphitheatres in use 
iiiiioiig the Etruscans, we may fairly infer their existence. There 
i« strong ground for the presumption that the edifices they used 
were copied by the Romans, as well as the performances; ” and if 
a biiildiji;^ of tliis description be discovered in Etruria, it may 
well, pmml facie, urge a claim to be considered as of Etruscan 
coiistriiction.® It is true that some autliorities of weight regard 
this amphitheatre of Sutri as Roman and of Imperial times, 
founding their Opinion on its architectural details,^ although an 
jirgmiient drawn from that source is far from conclusive, as Ave 
sliall afterwards have occasion to show ; but on the other hand 


Hist I tail on of such games at Agylla. Vale* 
liusiMiivimiis (loc. clt.), on the other iuind, 
hiilch that the Circciihiuii games were first 
lelelnatcd by Romulus, under the name of 
Oonsualia. Dionyij. II. i». lOO ; Yirg, 
J^n. VllT. C36. It seems pjohahlc that 
i\\Q Lndi Circe um, introduced hy Turqnin, 
w CIO .1 new form of the original Oonsualia 
of Romulus. Ihixing to the sound of the 
flute is said hy Eratostliencs (ap. Athen. 
IV. c. 3!)) to have been an Etiuhcaii 
( iistom. 

' Nuolaiis Damascenus, ap. Athen. loc. 
tit. In confirmation of whicli statement, 
M'c may mention that the name Laulda, 
which was given to the suiierintciident or 
tiaiiier of the Roman gladiatois, wa.s an 
Ktinscan word tLsid. Orig. X., 217). 

Muller (Etrusk. IV. 1, lU) is of opinion 
that the origin of the custom of gladia* 
tonal combats at funerals should he re- 
ferred to the Etruscans; “at least such 
a sanguinary mode of appeasing the ilead 
must have appeared a very suitable oblation 
to the Manes among a people who so long 
letiiiied human sacrifices.*' 

** The existence of theatres is strongly 
implied hy the passage of Nicolaus Dama- 
scenus above cited, who says, “The Ro- 
mans held their glailiatorial spectacles not 
only at public festivals and in theatres, 
leceiving the custom from the Etruscaus, 
but also at their banquets.*’ 

* As we know' there was no amphi- 
theatre erected in Rome liefove the time of 


Ciesar, when C. Curio constructed one of 
wood, m scpaiate halves, which could ho 
brought together into an amphitheatre, or 
swung round at pleasure into two distinct 
theatres (Plin. Nat. Hist., XXXVI. 24, 
8) ; and as we know that the fii*st stone 
building of this desciiption was erected hy 
Statilius Taurus in the reign of Augustus 
(Dio Cass. lil. 23 ; Sueton. Aug. ?9), and 
that the Colosseum, and all the other am- 
phitheatres extant, were constructed duiing 
thcEmpiie; — the question naturally arises, 
ITow, if such edifices previously existed in 
Etiuscan cities, there were none erected at 
Rome, or in her territories, before the 
time of Cicsar * for we know that until tlie 
uiniihitheati'c was introduced, the Romans 
were content to hold their wild -beast figlits 
and miunuickitr in the Circus, and their 
gladiatoiial comlaits in the foium, at the 
Ijaiiipiet, or at the funeral pyre. It may 
lie that in the corntriiction of amphi- 
theatres, Etruria did not long precede 
Rome, and that this of Sutri, if it be 
really of Etruscan origin, is not to be 
refericd to the remote days of the national 
indeiiendencc, but rather to a period before 
all native peculiarities in art and customs 
had been completely obliterated, 

* Nibby {ooce Siitrium) considers it of 
thoiime of Augustus ; Conina (Etr. Marit. 
I. p. fi6) thinks it an imitation of Roman 
structures of this’ description, while Micali 
(Ant. Fop. It. I. p. 145) I’cgards it a 
Etruscan. 
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the structure has certain characteristics of a native origin, which 
may be observed in the cornice of the podium which sunrounds 
the arena — in the doors in the same, narrower above than belrav, 
and above all in its mode of construction which is decidedly un- 
Eoman, and jieculiarly Etruscan ; while the irregularity of the 
structure— the seats and passages being accommodated to the 
natural surface of the rock — ^and its singular, nay rustic, sim- 
plicity, distinguish it widely from the knowu amphitheatres of 
the Romans." In one sense it is undoubtedly Roman, it can- 
not claim an antiquity prior to the conquest of Sutri. 

This curious relic of antiquity is an ellipse — ^the arena beiiisj, 
according to my measurement, one hundi’ed and sixty-four feet in 
length, by one hundred and thmty-two in its greatest breadtli. 
The doors in the podium open into a vaulted corridor wliicli 
surrounds the arena. This corridor, with its doors, is of veiv 
rare occurrence ; found elsewhere, I believe, only at Capua and 
Syracuse.'* Above the podium rise the benches ; at the interval 
of every four or five is a pmcinctio or encircling passage, for the 
convenience of spectators in reaching their seats. There are 
several of these pnecinctianes, and also a broad corridor above 
the whole, running round the ui)per edge of the structure ; but 
such is the irregularity and wiint of uniformity throughout, that 
their number and disposition in few parts correspond. Above the 
upper corridor, on that side of the amphitheatre which is over- 
hung by the garden Savorelli, rises a wall of rock, wdth slender 
lialf-columns carved in relief on its face, and a cornice above, but 
both so ruined or concealed by the bushes which clothe the rock, 
as to make it difficult to perceive their distinctive character. Tii 
the same wall or cliff are several niclies or recesses, some upright, 
high enough for a man to stand in ; others evidently sepulchral, 
of the usual form and size of those in which bodies were interred. 
The upright ones, being elevated above the level of the 
dnetio, were probably intended to hold the statues of the gods, in 
whose honour the games were held.^ Such a thing was unknown. 


* The only other amphitheatres I know, 
which are in parts rock-hewn, are those of 
tSyracuee, Ptolcmais in the Cyrenaica, and 
Dorchester. 

^ Tho podiunif or parapet, now rises 
only three or four feet above the groynd, 
but the arena has not. been cleared put to 
its original level. The cowidor that sur- 
rounds it is betM-een five and six feet high, 
and the same in width. Similar doors in 


the lyodiuni I have observed in the stadium 
at Ephesus. 

^ Nibby conjectures these to have l>een 
for tho (ksigmtores, or persons whose 
office it was to assign posts to tho specta- 
tors ; in other words, masters of tho cero- 
monies. But Plautus (Psen. prol. 19) in- 
timates, as indeed it is more natural to 
suppose, that the deaignatores walked 
about, and handed people to their seats, 
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I believe, in Roman amphitheatres ; but I remember something 
like it in Spanish bull-rings — a chapel of the Virgin in a similar 
po’^itioii, in the very roof of the galleiy, before which the matador 
kneels on entering the arena, to beg her protection in his en- 
counter with the bull. The horizontal recesses, on the other 
liaiul, have clearly no ct)nnexion with the amphitheatre, but are 
of subsequent formation, for in almost every instance they have 
broken through the half-columns, and destroyed the decorations 
of the ai^^iitheatre, proving tliis to have fallen into decay before 
these sep'fflchral niches were formed, which are probably the Avork 
of the early Christians. 

Another peculiarity in this amidiitheatre is a number of re- 
cesses, about half-way up the slope of seats. There are tAvelve 
in all, at regular intervals, but three are vomitories, and the rest 
are alcoves slightly arched over, and containing each a seat of 
rock, wide enough for two or three persons. They seem to haye 
some reference to the municipal economy of Sutrium, and were 
probably intended for the magnates of the town.'' At the southern 
end is a vomitory on either side of the principal entrance ; at 
the northern, on one side only of the gateAvay. The latter 
vomitory is noAV a great gaj) in the rock, having lost the flight 
of steps Avithin it, Avhich must liaA^e been supplied Avith Avood or 
masonry. The other A^omitories are perfect.® I’hey IniA^e grooves 
(jr channels along their Avails to carry off the Avatcr that might 
percolate through the pt)rous tufo ; and similar channels are to 
b(' seen ill otlier parts of the amphitheatre, and furnisli an argu- 


iiisteaJ of slioutiiig to tlieni from a fixed 
^Ution on the top of the l)uilding. If it 
were a thentre instead of an ampliitheatre, 
we might suspect them t<) be foi the 
Cl Itici/L'ii pots whicliwcre used for throwing 
fut the ^uicc, though A’itruvius tcdls us 
5) that these were placed among tlie 
>>eats of the tlieatre ; but there could have 
hecu no need of tliis in an amiihitheatre, 
"here all appealed to the c^e, nothing to 
Uic ear. 

*'* llie number tw'clve may not be with- 
‘>ut a meaning, as tliere were twelve cities 
in each of the three divisions of Etruria, 
1 he only jiarallel instance is in the theatre 
of Catania, in Sicily, which had four simi- 
ar recesses. (Serrad.Aiitich. Sicil.v. p. 13.) 

Till the year 558 of Rome, the senators 
ad always mingled indiscriminately with 
the people at public spectacles. But AtUius 
^ierranus and L. Scribonius, lediles, followed 


the suggestion of the elder Afiicanus, and 
set aside this custom by apijointing separate 
phaci's to tJiescnatois and the people, which 
csti.uiged the minds of the 2>opuhiuc, and 
greatly irijined JSciiun in their esteem ” 
(A^al. Max. II. 4. '2 ; Liv. XXXIV. 54). 
Augustus assigned toe\eiyiank and each 
sex a distinct idace ut the public shows 
(Suet. Aug. 44). 

‘‘ They are seven or eight feQt high at 
the mouth, and the same in width, with 
a well-formed arch ; but within the passage 
the arch is depressed, almost like that of 
the later Gothic. They contain flights of 
steps relieved by landing-places. The 
entrance-passage is hewn into the form of 
a regtllar vault, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, and about the same In width. Its 
length is sixty-eight feet, which is here the 
thickness of the rock out of which the 
structure is hewn. 
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ment for its Etruscan origin ; as tliis is a feature very frequently 
observed in the -rock-h^wii sepulchres, and roads of Etruria. 
The sliai-pness of tlie steps in some parts is surprising, but thftis • 
explained by tlie fact that this amphitheatre, only within tlie lust 
thirty-five years, has been cleared of the rubbish which bad 
choked and the trees which had covered it for centuries, so tliat 
its existence was unknown to Dempster, Oori, Buonarroti, and 
the earl^^ writers on Etruscan antiquities.^ We are indebted 
for its excavation to the antiquarian zeal of the ]\rarquij||j^avorelli, 
its present proj)rietor. Its worst foe seems to have been Nature, 
the tufo being in parts split by the roots of trees, remains of its 
forest covering, now reduced to mere stumps, Avhich are too deeply 
imbedded to be eradicated. 

The exterior of this structure exliibits no arches upon arches," 
no corridors upon corridors — it is in keci^ing with the simplicity 
and pictiiresfiue character of the interior. Cliffs of red tufo in 
4ill the ruggedness of nature, coloured with white and grey 
lichens, liung with a drapery of ivy or shrubs, and crowned with 
41 circling diadem of trees, W’ith the never-to-be-forgotten group 
of ilices and cypresses on the table-land above — Sutri itself, at a 
little distance on another rocky height, the road running up to 
its open gate, and its church-spire shooting high above the mass 
of buildings — the deep dark glens around, with their yawpinj^ 
sepulchral caverns, dashing the scene with a shade of mystery 
and gloom. 

A little down the road, beyond the amphitheatre, in a range of 
tufo cliffs, are many sepulchral caverns; some remarkable for 
their sculptured fronts. Not one of these fac^adcs remains in a 
perfect state ; but there arc traces of pcdiiiients, pilasters, and 
half-columns, mth arches in relief, and fragments of ’mouldings 
of a simple character. In their interiors, some are small and 
shallow, others deep and spacious; some have flat ceilings, others 
are vaulted over, now witJi a perfect, now with a depressed arcb; 
and some have siinidc cornices in relief surrounding the clianiber. 
In some there are benches of rock for the support of sarcophagi; 
in others these benches are liollowed out to receive the body— 
and in many are semi-circular cavities recessed in the walls for a 
similar purpose; All tliese features are Etruscan characteristics, 
but most of these seiiulchres boar traces of an after appropriation 
to Roman burial, in small upright niches, similar to tliose in 


^ It is simpler mentioned by Miillcr (Etnisk. II. p. 241, n. 49). 
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TOMBS IN' TIIE^LljFFg. 

Human columharia^ wliich have the same variety of form as in 
tliose in the jpocks at Veii, and like theiffi contain sunken holes 
tor'the ollcB, of which th^.are from two to six in each niche. 
Ill one instance the niches are separated by small Doric-like 
pilasters, hewn out of the tufo. A feature that distinguishes 
them from the niches of a genuine Etruscan character is that 
they want tlic usual groove running round the back of the recess 
and opening in two holes in front, to carry off the moisture that 
inio'ut percolate the rock. The facades of many tombs on this 
>ite Imve similar grooves, which sometimes form a sort of graven 
pediment over the doorway. 

Xot one of these open sepulchres remains in a perfect state. 
Tlie Spaniards have a proverb, ** An open door tempts the devil 
to enter.” Such has been the fate of these sepulchres — in all 
ages they have been misapplied. The Homans, both Pagan and 
(.'liristian, introduced their own dead. In the dark and turbulent 
ages succeeding the fall of the Empire, they were probably in- 
liabitcd by a semi-bai-barous peasantry, or served as the lurking- 
places of banditti; and now they arc commonly used as wine- 
<*ellars, hog-sties, or cattlc-stnlls, and their sarcophagi converted 
into bins, mangers, or water-troughs. 

Beyond the sculptured tombs, in a fitdd by the road-side, I 
tuiind a sepulchre differing from any I had yet entered. It was 
<ln ided into several chambers, all with recesses excavated in their 
walls to contain bodies, with or without sarcophagi — in tiers 
of shelves one above the other, like berths in a steamer’s 
cabin. Such an arrangement is often observed in the catacombs 
of Italy and Sicily, and would lead one to suspect these 
tomlis to luive had a Christian origin, were it not also found in 
<’oniiectioii with Etruscan inscriptions at Civita Castelhina, and 
Cervetri. 

Home distance be3md is a cave called the Grotta d’ Orlando, 
a personage, who, like his Satanic Majestj", has his name attached 
to many a marvel of nature and of art in the southern countries 
ot J'liiropo. He it was who cleft the Pyrenees with one stroke 
<'t his sword, Durandal, with the same ease with which he had 
b('(u wont to cleave the Saracens from crown to seat. This 
Orotta may have been an Etruscan tomb, of two chambers, the 
‘»itcr and larger supported by a square pillar. But what has it 
b) do with Orlando ? Tradition represents that hero, while on 
^^ay to Borne in the army of Charlemagne, as having lured 
^''\ay some -maid or matron of Sutri, and concealed her in this 
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cave, which would- deadly tempt an .^neas and Dido at present.^ 
On the same cliff the Villft Savorelli is a ruin, pointed out 
as^ the house in whic£. Charlemagne took iip his abode, wherPou * 
his way to Rome, to succour Adrian I., but it is evidently of 
much later date. Nor is Orlando the only hero of former times 
of whom Sutri has to boast. She lays claim to the nativity of 
. that much execrated character, Pontius Pilate, and a house is 
still shown as the identical one in which he was bom ; though 
the building is obviously of the middle ages. 

There are other curious traditions hanging about this old 
town of Sutri. At the angle of a house in the main street is 
an ass*s or sheep’s head of stone, niiniis the ears, which, like 
the Moorish statues in the vaults of the Alhambra, is believed to 
have been placed there as the guardian of hidden treasure. Not 
• that any stores of wealth have yet been brought to light, for no 
one has been able to determine on what spot the eyes of this 
mysterious ass are fixed; but its. existence is not the less 
implicitly believed, and not by the vulgar only. The artist who 
accompanied me round Sutri, and liis father, who is one of the 
principal inhabitants, had jointly made researches for the suid 
treasure. Thinking they had discovered the direction of tlio 
asinine regards, they hired an opposite house, commenced delving 
into its foundations, and doubted not to have found the object of 
their search, had they not been stopped by the authorities, who, 
wishing to keep the spoils to themselves, had forbidden all 
private enterprise in this line. lie had made however more 
profitable excavations. He had opened tombs in the ground 
above the sculptured cliffs, and had brought to light vases, 
bronzes, and other valuable relics of Etruscan date. Sutri has 
been so little explored, that it is i)robable many treasures of 
antiipiity are yet to he found in its neighbourhood. The tombs 
hollowed in tlie cliffs have been rifled ages sihee, but those below 
the surface, with no external indications, have in some cases 
escaped tlic researches of former plunderers. It is among these 
alone that art-treasures arc to be expected. 

The traveller will find no inn at Sutri ; and even for refresh- 
ment he must be dependent on the good-wdll of some private 
townsman, who will dress him a meal for a consideration. 

In the glen to the \vest pf the town, on the road to Capraiiica, 


* It is not improbable that thin lej^ciid meeting the fair Isabella in a cave : — 
originated in those sl^nza^ of Ariosto (XII. Era bella si, che facea il loco 

83-91), in -which he represeilts his hero as Salvatico, parcre un'paradiso.’^ 
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tliere is a cavern of large dimensions, but, of natiu’al formation, 
ut the mouth of which is a chitfch called, |ia Madonna della 

• Griftta. The cave is extremely picturesque, its roof stalactited 
with pendent ferns. 

. I’he Via Cassia runs beyond Sutri through this wooded ravine 
to Capranica, another Etruscan site with a few* tombs and sewers, 
but nothing of extraordinary interest. It is now a place of 
more importance than Sutri, having 3000 inhabitants — excellent 
iViiit ami wiiie—niineral waters beneficial in disorders of the 
khhioys, bladder, and spleen, (ask for the Fonte Carbonari, for so 
the spring is dubbed by the peasantry, instead ol Carbonato) — 
•ind, what is of more importance to the traveller, possessing a 
lioapitium formerly kept by a butcher, Pietro Ferri, where, if lie 
will not find comfort, he may be sure of its best substitute, uii- 
boimdod civility and readiness to oblige. Tlic w'omen here wear 
the skirt of their gowns over their heads for a veil, like Teresa 
Paiiza and other Manchegas, and being very brightly arrayed, 
are always picturesque. I could perceive no Roman remains at 
Capranica, tlio ancient name of which has not come down to us. 
It is tliree miles distant from Sutri, eight or more from Vetralhi 
also on the Via Cassia, throe from Bassano, four from Ronciglione^ 
and nine from Oriuolo. On this latter road T found in several 
spots remains of Roman pavement, and about halfway from 
( )i iu()lo, or near Agliola, I obseiTed a long portion of the road- 
entire, running directly between the two towns, and probably a 
cross road connecting the Claudian and Cassian AVays. The 
cliiircli of San Vincenzo, on a height above Bassano, is a con- 
spicuous object in this district, and is the great shrine of the 
noiolibourliood, where, on the first fortnight in November, a 
general ” is dispensed, and the countryfolks flock in 

thousands to obtain remission. 

Beyond Capranica, some three or four miles, and a little off 
the road to tlie left, are the ruins of Yicus Matrini, a station on 
tlio Via Cassia, still retaining its ancient name, hut having little 
to sliow beyond a few crumbling towers and sepulclires, all of 
Itoman date ; and a mile or so beyond it, is a way-side osterut, 
called Le Capaiinaccie, which has sundry relics from the said 
ancient station embedded in its walls. This is tlie highest point 
of the road, which here crosses the shoulder of the Ciminian, 
i>ut its rise is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. The 
firht part of the road from Capranica passes through shady 
lanes, orchai’ds, and vineyards ; then it traverses wide tracts of 
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corn-land — the most wearisome scenery to the summer traveller, 
when the sun’s glare is reflected with sickening intensity from 
the ever-restless, ever-dazzling sui-face. He who has crossed«tlie 
torrid jilaiiis of the CaStilles, La Mancha, or Estremadura, under 
a dog-day sun, will .readUy acknowledge that sepetes are hpUa 
only ill poetry or to the eye of the j)roprictor. A gradual descent 
of four miles, mostly through orchards, leads to Vetralla, on the 
verge of the great central plain of Etruria, wdiich here hursts 
upon the view. The road from Ihmie to this place, a distance 
of forty-three miles, follows as near as may bo the line of the 
ancient Via Cassia. It is still carriageable tliroiighout ; indeed, 
a “ diligence ” runs to Vetralla once or twice a week, professedly 
in nine hours, which are increased indefinitely at the convenience 
of the driver. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

Note. — E3i1'Li:«ton ^Ia^onuy, vide p. 05. 

I ATVf aware that this iiitcri)retation of emplrvUm diftors from that ^ceiierally 
adopted, eapoeially by Italian writers <m ancient sirchitccturo, ^vho take it to 
bo descrii)tivo <>f inaaoiiry form<‘d (»f two fronts of sepmrod blocks, with tlic 
intervening space filloii ^vitb rubbi<li an<l mortar; thus forming “three 
crusts,” as Vitruvius says, “two of facings, and a middle one of stuffing/’ 
This, however, was the mode eiujdoyed by the Homans, as an expeditious 
substitute for the more solid construction (»f tlie (J recks, as Vitruvius (11., 8) 
expressly asserts ; but the a])plicati(»n of tla* term emj)U(ion to it, was 
evidently an abuse. The Italians en* in taking tlio word to be significant of 
Jilling /«, stuffing^ ns though it were derived from cfXTTiirXijgi or fgTrXr/^u, to 
Jill 1 /p, instead of e/xTrXe/co, to ivcfive in — a word expressive of the peculiar 
arrangement of the blocks. ^lariiii, in bis edition of Vitruvius (Home, 18.%, 
I., p. 1)7) commits the error of rendering c/iTrXeKO) by impleo. Orsini, in his 
Pietionary of Vitruvius, raak(>s emplecton to nie/m “ soincthing full or to be 
filled.” ilaldus, in bis Lc'xicon, iiiakc*s the same blunder, which De Laotus, 
in his, quarrels with, hiit does not correet, though he quotes Salniasins 
(Flxercit. Plin., p. r2.‘il), who c/mios is'arer the mark, and acknowledges its 
derivation from ttXc/co) ; but only perceives an annlogj’^ with the dressing of 
women’s hair, wIkto the outside is made smooth, while the inside remains 
rough, as this masonry is described, (’anina Jilso (Arch. Ant. V., p. 130) 
(‘xi)Inins emplpcton as signifying the stnlfed masonry above mentioned, but 
thinks it a])plicabl(‘. to constructions of small stones like bricks (VIII., ]»• 
11)4). This stuffed masonry was used extensively by the Homans, especially 
in small work, and it was even* cmiployed hy the (rrccks on a larger scale, as 
the remains of tlieir cities testify. It may he so(‘n also in ]»art of the 
f’yrlo])ean walls of Ar]umnii, and even in the Ktruscan ones of Voltorra. 
Pliny (Nat. Hist., XXXVI. ol) saj's it was called lUamicfon, i.e., mixt-work. 
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TIi« (rrecka, however, Honietimes, as at Pffistum, Syracuse, and elsewhere in 
Sicily, hound the facings of their wails together by solid masonry. So Pliny 
remarks, in his de.scri])tiori of emplecton^ though lie says, where it was not 
possible, tlu'y built as with bricks, which evidently nieaiis, as bricks were 
u8(‘(l in facings merely, tluj rest being filled in with rubbish. The jioint 
aimed at, according to tlx* same writer, was to lay the blocks so that their 
rciitres should fall immediately over the joinings of thos«^ below them. 

Vitruvius, however, is the best authority for the application of emplecton 
to solid masonry, for, after mentioning it as descriptive of a stylo used by 
the fi recks, and after distingiiisbiug the Roman variety, lie says, “(iraioi 
vero non ita ; sed jilana (coria) collocantes et longitudines chororiim altornis 
coagunuitis in crassitudinem instrueiites, won 7mlm farciunt, sed o suis 
frontalis iicriictuiim ct in unam crassitudinem parietem consolidant. Pnetcrea 
iiiterpouiiiit singnlos pcTpetua crassitudinc iitnbine jiarte frontatos, quos 
fiiardvovs appellant, qui maxiine religando confirniant porietiim soliditatem.” 
This is a just description of the walls of Ealleri, which, not being mere cm- 
baiikuients, disjilay the blocks in some parts “stretching tliroiigli” from side 
to side. T would not maintain that flic term emphvtnn should be confined to 
this sort of masonry. It is also .applicable to that wli<‘re the tUatoni or cross 
Mocks, instead of occurring in alternate com-ses, and continuously, arc found 
only from time to time ; it is applicable, in short, to any masonry where the 
piiuciplc of intenmirliif/ is preserved, t use it throughout this work to 
dcsignatt* that Hpcci(‘H of opua (iwulmtnmy wliich is so common in ancient 
sliucturcs ill the southcni (listriit of Etruria, as well as in Homo and its 
iK'iglibouiliood. 

Tlicro an; difficulties, 1 own, in this passage of Vitruvius, describing 
({re(‘k masonry; in fact, tlic text is generally admitted to bo con’iipt, as 
the vari(‘ty of readings ])rove ; but it is still clear that the term cmplectorij 
liowever misapiilied by the* Romans, or tlieir descendants, was properly con- 
I'licil by the (Ireeks to masonry, of Avliicli an interweaving of the blocks was 
the principle. The analogy to brick-work, indicatcMl by Vitruvius (cf. IF. 3), 
IS eoiilirmatory of this. Abeken (Mittelitalien, p. 151) is the only writer 
besides myself, so farais I am aware, who takes this view of emplecton. 

An excellent example of Greek emplecton innsonry is presented by the 
C.istle of Euryalus in Epipolnl at Syrneiise, where the four towers above the 
f(issi‘, and the })iers for the drawbridge within the fosse, are of this masonry 
lustieated, hut it is on a rather smaller scale tlian is usual in Etruria. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tmi-NEPETE. 

Where Time hath leant 

His hand, ])ut broke his scythe, there is a power . 

And ma;dc in the mined battlement, 

For which tlie palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages aic its-dower.— Hykon. 

If on reacliing tlic Giiglia, or sign-post, beyond Monterosi, 
instead of taking tlie road to Eonciglione and “ Firenze,” tlie 
traveller follow the more holy track of ‘‘Ijoreto,” llirce short 
miles will carry him to Nepi. Let him remark the scenery 
on the road.' He has left the open wastes of the Campagna 
and entered a wooded district. It is one of the few portions 
of central Italy that will remind him, if an Englishman, of 
home. Those sweeps of bright green sward-^-those stately idc- 
anned oaks scattered over it, singly, or in clumps— those neat 
hedge-rows, made up of maples, hawthorns, and brambles, witli 
fern below, and clematis, dog-roses, and honeysuckles above ; 
they are tlie very brothers of those in Merry England. The 
whole foms a lively imitation of — what is most rare on the 
Continent — English park-scenery; and it requires no stretch of 
fancy to conceive oneself journeying through Surrey or Devon- 
shire. 

llie first view of Nepi dispels tlie illusion. It is a quaiiit- 
looking town. A line of crumbling wall, laden with niachi- 
colated battlements, and a massive castle within rising high 
above it, would give it the appearance x)f a fortress, were it not 
for the square red tower of the cathedral with i^ white pyrasnid 
of a spire, shooting high' and bright into the deep blue sky. 
Behind it soars Soracte, its serrated mass blued by distance; 
and far away in the horizon is the range of snow-capt Apennines. 

On entering the gate the eye is caught by a fine - j^iece of 
ancient walling, in nineteen courses, oT about thirty-six feet and 
a half in height, and of considerable length. Its crumbling 
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Aveatlier-worn condition proclaims its antiquity, and the size and 
arrangement of. the blocks . mark its Ktriiscan chai’acter. Just 
the inner gate is another fragment of less extent, only ten 
< ourses high, and still more decayed. These are probably the 
very walls which Camillus and his soldiers scaled when they 
stormed the town, 386 years before Christ.’^ 

But instead of entering the town, cross the court-yard to the 
viglit, And pass through another gate in tlie fortifications." Here 
von arc on the brink of the ravine which bounds Nepi on the 
south . The view of the cliff-bound city — of the profound, lonely 
ravine — of tlie lofty venerable walls of the keep, with their 
Huiclncolated battlements towering above you — of the lowly mill 
at their feet, vying with them in picturesque effect, as it shoots 
out a jet of foam which sinks in a cascade into tlie glen — would 
alone claim admiration. But thei’e is yet more for the attention 
of the antiquary. At the verge of tlie clilf, to w'liich, indeed, it 
forms a facing or embankment, and only a few steps from the 
gate of the town, is another bit of the ancient walling of Nepete, 
and the most perfect specimen remaining. It is of four courses 
s)iily, in an excellent state of preservation. Like the two other 
portions nn'iitioned, it is of enqdccton, precisely similar to the 
^\alls of Sutri. 

The wall, of which this is a fragment, seems to have extended 
along the face of the precipice. IMuch seems to remain imbedded 
ill a mass of Homan opus inerrtum, which apparently ointc faced 
Ihe whole structure, showing the priority of the empledon,^ If 
this formed part of the walls of Nepete, the ancient must have 
been somewhat larger than the modern town. 

This is all I could perceive of the ancient walls of Ne])ete. 
Tlieso portions, be it observed, are on the weakest side of the 
town, where it receives no protection from nature. On every other 

’ Liv. VI. 10. ■ 

' Tito mad from tliis gate in a hy-path 
to Sette Yenc, shorter by f!cvor.al miles, hut 
^T-id to 1)0 a wretclied track, utterly im- 
practicable for vehicles. 

* Nibby (11. p. 400) thinks these relics 
of the ancient walls of Nepi are of Roman 
construction, and of the time of the colony 
formed here A. U. C. 381, because their 
masonry is analogous with that of the walls 
of the new Falerium (Fallen) raised not 
long after that date. Canina (Etruria 
Marittima I., p. 72) takes the same view. 


But it is also i)reci8ely similar to the 
irnisonry of tho ancient walls at Civita 
Castellana, which they admit to be Etrus- 
can. There is no reason to sui)posc that 
these walls at Nepi are of less .ancient con- 
struction. Tlie discovery since their day 
of the walls of Roma Quadnita proves 
that this style of masonry was used in 
the earliest days of Home, and as we find it 
also in very primitive cities and tombs in 
Etruria, there can Iw no doubt that it was 
originally employed by tho Etruscans, and 
imitated by the Romans. 
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side, as it is situated on a lonpf cliff-bound tongue of land between 
two ravines that meet at its tip, there was little need of walls. 
But at the root of the tongue, where the ground on which 1;lie 
city stands meets the unbroken level of the Campagna, it was 
most strongly fortified in ancient times ; and this necessity con- 
tinuing throughout the troubled period of the middle ages, the 
walls were preserved as much as might be, or replaced, where 
dilapidated, by the strong line of fortifications and flanking 
bastions, which still unite the ravines. From the analogy of 
other Eti’uscan cities, it is probable that the inliabitants were 
not satisfied with the natural protection of tlieir precipices, but 
surrounded the city with walls, wdiich, in after times, WTre 
demolished, probably for the sake of materials to build or repair 
the edifices of the town. 

My aim being simply to point out objects of antiquarian 
interest, I shall say little of the modem representative of Nepete. 
It is a small town, not larger than Siitri; and its position is. 
very similar, tliough the plateau it occupies rises much higlier 
from the ravines, and tlie cliffs are in most parts more pre- 
cipitous. As regards its natui'al strength it has certainly no less 
claim tlian Sutri to tlie title of key and portal of Etruria.*’^ 

In strolling around the place, I was surprised at the small 
number of tombs. The opposite clifl’ of the ravine to the sontli, 
has not a single cave ; and on the other side of the town there 
are far fewer than usual in the immediate vicinity of Etruscan 
sites, which present facilities for excavation. The Nej^esini seem 
to have preferred burying tlieir dead beneath the surface of the 
ground, to hollowing out tombs or niches in the cliffs ; and the 
table-lands around tlie town are iirobably burrowed thickly w'ith 
sepulchres. In the rock on which the modem w'alls are based, 
close to the gate that opens to Civita Castellana, are traces of 
sepulchral niches ; and here also a sew^er, like those at Sutri, 
opens in the cliff. The ravine is spanned by a bridge,** and 
also by an aqueduct with a double tier of arches, the work of the 
sixteenth century. 

No one should cross this bridge without a pause. The dark 
ravine, deepening as it recedes, leading the eye to the many- 
peaked mass of Soracte in the distance, by the towers and battle- 
• 

^ Liv. VI. 9. vated appellation than “ La Buttata della 

» The stream below is said by Nibby to Mola," or the Mill-force. The stream in tl»c 
retain the classic name of Falisco, though opposite ravine is called ** Cava-terra* ^ 
ill my inquiries called forth no more ele- i. c., Earth -digger. 
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luciits of tlie town on one hand, and by a stately stone-pine 
raising its spreading crest into the blue sky on the other, is set 
off* like a picture in its frame. It is one of those scenes in 
wliicli you could scarcely suggest an improvement — in which 
Nature rivals the perfection of Ai-t. 

There is little to detain the antiquarian traveller in Nepi. 
In the Piazza, beside a fine fountain of large size, are several 
lioman altai’s and statues found in the neighbouihood, one of 
them having reference to the goddess Feronia ; and a mutilated 
bas-relief of a winged lion. 

Of the old inn, “La Fontana,” no one speaks well; and I 
retain a most uncomfortable remembrance of it. A new locanda, 
“Hotel de la Paix,” has since been opened, in which the tra- 
vdler will fare well enough — but let him look to his bill — sHftpicc 
jnem! 

Nepote never took a prominent part in history ; at least, wo 
find little more than incidental mention of this town. It early 
fell under Homan dominion, for in the year 3G8, a few years after 
the capture of the City by the Gauls, we find it mentioned with 
Sutrium, as an ally of Home ; both towns seeking assishiuce 
against the Etruscans, by whom they were attacked. Nepeto 
suiTondcred to the Etruscans, because a portion of the inhabi- 
tants were better affected towards their countrymen than towards 
tlieir recent allies ; but it was retaken at the first assault by 
( ‘aniillus; and the rebellious citizens met their punishment from 
tlie axes of the lictors.® It was made a Homan colony ten years 
later tliaii Sutrium, or seventeen years after tlie Gallic capture of 
the City .7 Ihith these towns enjoyed municipal honours of tlie 
highest class, tliat is, while retaining their own internal admiiiis- 
tnition, they were admitted to the full rights and privileges of 
ilonian citizenship.*^ 

'riiere seems to have been some particular bond of union 
between Nepete and Sutrium ; for they are frequently coupled 
together by ancient writers.® Similai’ bonds seem to have existed 
among other Etruscan cities, even those of the Confederation; for 
instance, Arretium, Cortona, and Perugia appear to have had a 
minor league among themselves^ — a vinculum in vinculo — a bond 
arising, as in this case, from proximity and community of interest. 

® Liv. YI. 9, 10. 8 FcRtus, roce Municiiiium. 

• Veil. Pat. I. 14. Livy (VI. 21) makes » Liv. VI. 9 ; X. 14 ; XXVI. 34 ; XXYII. 
a to he the same year as Sutrium, or A. U. 9 ; XXIX. 15. Festus (loc. cit.). 

1 Liv. IX. 37 ; Diod. XX. i>. 773. 
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Nepete, like Siitrium, m retaiiied its name/ and maintaiiieil 
an existence from ancient times. Under the Empire, it seems to 
have been of inferior consequence;** hut in the middle ageS it ' 
rose greatly in importance, and at one period exercised no little 
influence over Home heirf It is now an insignificant town, 
with about 1500 inhabitants. 

Nepi is five miles distant from Montei'osi, eight from Civita 
Castellana, five from Fallen by a path through the woods, the 
line of the ancient Via Anierina; seven from Sutri by a shoii cut, 
andiiinebythecni'riage-road. 


* It is called Nepeto lij Livy, and liy 
inscriptions, but Nepita by Stnilio (V. p. 
22(1), % by IWicidiis and tlic I'cii’ 
%rian hide, Hciiet byl’liny (III, S), 
Nepeta by Ptolemy (llcog. p. 72), Ncpiiby 
Froiitinus (do Col), licpetiis by Dionysius 
(XIII, ap. Stepli. Dyi!.). 

' Sttal)o(y, p. 22dj dm Siitriniiivitli 
Arretlnm, Perusia, and Volsinii, as cities 
ird\(i{} of Etinria ; while Xeiiete is men- 


tioned aniiing tlie smaller towns (woAlpi), 
^ Tliis was in tlieeigbtli century, nicn 
Totone, Dube of Nepi, created bis biolk'i 
Pope, under the title 'of Consktine IL, 
and maintained him in the ileat of St. 
Peter for thiikn montlis, “ Nepi seems 
at that epoch to have risen libe a meteor, 
and rapidly to have sunk to her former 
(ondition.”~Nibby,«f(’Nepi, 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

C'lVITA CASTBLLANA.-^MZWf (JMTERES). 

Faliscis, 

lild'iiia conligimus victa, Caiiiille, iibi. — Ovtd. Amor, 

Poi giun‘«i in una vallc incnlta o fieni, 

l)i npo cintii o spavcntose tano ; 

i-lie nel mezzo sii un Basso liayca im castello, 

Forte, e ben posto, e a maraviglia bello. — Ariosto. 

Fro:\[ Nepi, wliicli is thirty miles from Home, the high road 
rims direct to Civita Oastelkiia, a distance of nearly eight miles ; 
but to the traveller on horse or foot I would recommend a route, 
by which he will save two miles. On passing the bridge of Nepi, 
let him turn immediately to the right ; a mile of lane-scenery 
with fine views of Nepi will carry him to Castel di Santa Elia, a 
small village, which looks much like an Etruscan site, and was 
perhaps a castclluin dependent on Nepete. The road to it and 
beyond it seems in parts to have been ancient, cut through the 
tufo ; there are few tombs by its side, but here and there portions 
of masonry, serving as fences to the road, may be observed, 
which are of ancient blocks, often found in such situations. He 
then enters on a bare grfeen down, rich in the jieculiar beauties 
of the Campagna. A ravine yawns xin either hand. That on the 
right, dark mill wood, is more than usually deep, gloomy, and 
grand. Beyond the other runs tlie high road to Civita ; and in 
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that direction the i^lain — in winter an uniform sheet of dark rich 
brown from the oak-woods which cover it, studded here and 
there with some tower or spire shooting up from the foliage^ 
stretches to the foot of the Ciminitm Mount. Ronciglione and 
Capraruola gleam in sunshine on its slopes, each beneath one of 
its dark wooded peaks. The towers of Civita Castellana rise 
before him. Towns shine out from the distant mountains of 
Umbria and Sabina. The plain on the right is variegated in 
hue, and broken in surface. Soracte towere in lonely majesty 
in the midst ; and the chain of Apennines in grey or snow-capped 
masses billows along the horizon. A goatherd, sliaggy with 
skins, stands leaning on his staff, watching the passing traveller ; 
and witli his flock and huge ha3dng dogs, occupies tlie foreground 
of the picture. Just so has Dante beautifnll}" drawn it — 

“ Le cftpro 

Tacite all’ ombra mentre che ’1 sol ferve, 

Guardate dal pastor ulic 'n su la verga 

Poggiato a’ ii, o lor poggiato serve.”— Purg. xxvji. 7 a. 

All in the shade 

The goats lie silent, ’ncath the fervid noon. 

Watched by the goatherd, who upon his staff 
Stands leaning ; and thus resting, tendeth them. 

A stone-piled cross by tlie way-side, recording that here 

“ Some shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife.” 

seems strangely at variance with the beauty and calm of the 
sceneiy. 

To reach Civita Castellana by tliis road, you must cross tlie 
wide and deep ravine which forms its southern boundary. Tlie 
high-road, liowever, continues along the ridge, approaching tlie 
town by level ground, and enters it beneath the walls of Ae 
octagonal foriress — the masterpiece of Saiigallo, and the political 
Bastille of Borne, when the Pope retained his temporal sove- 
reignty. 

What traveller who has visited Borne, before the daj's of rail- 
roads, has not jiassed through Civita Castellana? There is 
scarcely any object in Italy better known than its bridge — none 
assuredly is more certain to find a place in every tourist s sketch- 
book; and well does it merit it. Though little more than a 
century old, this bridge or viaduct is worthy of the magnificence 
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of Imperial Rome ; and combines with tlie ravine, tlie town on its 
verge, the distant Campagiia, Soracte, and the Apennines, to 
forifl one of the choicest unions of nature and art to be found 
ill that land wdiere, above all others, their beauties seem most 
closely wedded. Yet beyond this, little or nothing is kiiowm of 
Oivita Castellana. Not one in five hundred who passes tlirough 
it, and halts awhile to admire the superb view from the bridge, or 
even descends from his carriage to transfer it to his sketch-book, 
ever visits the tombs by the Ponte Terrano. Still fewer descend 
to tlie 1*011 to di Yreia ; and not one in a thousand makes the tour 
of the ravines, or thinks of this as a site abounding in Etruscan 
anti(iuities. My aim is to direct attention to the objects of 
aiiticpiarian interest with which Civita Castellana is surrounded. 

Very near the bridge, and on the verge of the cliff on which 
tlie town is built, is a portion of the ancient ivalls, of tufo, in 
emph etnu . seventeen courses in height, and precisely similar in 
the si/c and arrangement of its blocks, to the ivalls of Sutri and 
Nepi, already described. It forms an angle at the verge of the 
precipice, and is nothing more than a vcvctvment to the ground 
i\ithin.^ 

If you here enter the town, and continue doivn the long street 
on the left, you will anive at the nunnery of St. Agata, at the 
iiorth-cjist angle of the plateau, on which C'ivita is built. liy its 
side is ii road cut in the rock, which a very little experience will 
tell you is Etruscan, It has on one side a water-course or gutter 
sunk ill tlie tufo, which, after rnnniiig high above the road for 
some distance, discharges its W'aters over the precipice. Iliere 
art* tombs also — genuine Etruscan tombs — on either hand, though 
the forms of some are almost obliterated, and others are sadly 
injured by the imrposcs they are now made to serve — shcphei*ds’ 
huts, cattle -stalls, and hog-sties. They are mostly in the cliff, 
which, as the road descends rapidly to the valle}", rises high 
above your head. Here, too, opening in the cliff, are the mouths 
<d several sewers, similar to those at Hutri and the Etruscan sites 
described. - 


* Cnnina gives illustrations of three 
pieces of the walls on this north side of 
tlie ancient city, and represents them all 
as showing the ends only of the 1 docks, 
ktruria Marit. tav. 6. All the fragments 
which I saw were certainly of that masonry 
''hich I have designated as cmplccton^ and 
'vhich shows the ends and sidetfi^of the 


blocks in alternate courses. 

- Thc,se sewers are about C ft. in height, 
2 ft. 6 in. wude at the lK)ttom, tapciing to 
1 ft. 6* in. at the tup. One runs intfi the 
rocks some littio distance, and then rises 
in an upright square chimney, into which 
another passage opens horizontally above. 
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‘It was 2)robably tliese* subtermnean passages being ignorantly 
mistaken for the cunlcidns of Camillus tliat gave i:ise to the notion 
of this being the site of Veii ; but siicli* sewers are to be fotind • 
beneath tlie waJls of every Etruscan city in the.tufo district of 
the laud, where the rock would admit of easy excavation, ‘.and me > 
found also on all the aiiciuiit sites ipf the (Janipagna, even in tlie 
Caiutoline, Palatine, and Aventine hills of Home. Here you ave 
at the cxti’eme angle of the plateau of Civita Castellapa; tlio 
ravine spanned by the celebrated bridge opt?ns on one hand, ^hile 
another and. wider glen lies on the other, bounding tlie plateau to 
the east.'^ The road passes two ruined gateways of the niiddlt' 
ages, and winds down into this valley", through which Hovvs tlie 
Treia’, spanned by a neat hi'hlge of three arches. Here fetands a 
large building in ruins ; tlie table-land of Civita rises above your 
head in a range of steep, lofty cliffs of red tufo, based on ji 
stratum of whke sandy breccia. At the brow ot* tlie cliff’, just 
above the bridge, is a long line of wall of tlie middle ages, in one 
l)lace based on more ancient masonry of larger blocks, evidently 
part of the Etiniscan walls, the very ‘‘iha'iiia alia” sung by 
Ovid.* A sewer in the cliff’ beneath them rivals them in anti- 
quity. 

This line- of cliff’ runs due north and south foj* soni-e distance— 
it then suddenly turns at right angles, where a glen opens to the 
west, and the streamlet of the Saleto, or, as it is also called, the 
lUcano, issues from it to unite its waters with those- of the Treia. 
It is a lonely and wild, but attractive spot. No sign of man save 
in the ste2>piiig-stones over the stream, or in the narixiw track 
through the meadows or brushwood. Not a sound to remind you 
of the neighbourhood of tlie town over your head. The lofty 
cliff’s on either hand bare their broad faces with a contrasted 
expression — smiling or scowling as they catch or lose the sun. 

Hei'e it is advisable to cross tlie stream to get a better view of 
the cliff's of the city. Soon after entering this glen you may- per- 
ceive a portion of ancient wall sunk in a lioljlow of the cliffV and 


** Gcll points out this angle of the clilT 
piurcccl by toml)s,and sewers os the site of 
the ancient city (whicli ho supposes to have 
been Fescennium), intimating his opinion 
that the city occupied this comer, of the 
plateau only (1. p. 292). Had he made 
the tour of the height of Civita Gastcllana, 
ho would h^ve observed unequivocal tiuccs 
of the ancient city in sc^*cr.il phices widely 


distant, i)roving that it was not confincil 
to n mere comer of the plateau,' but ex- 
tended over the wliolo area, whese limibi 
are define<l by natural boimjiarics, and was 
thus one of the largest cities in the soutli 
of bJtruria. This peninsular platform, 
which he mistook for tho site of the 
city, was .probably that •of the Arx. 

* Ovid. Amor. III., Klcg. xiii. 34^ 
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filling n natural gap. You may count as many as twelve courses. 
A little beyond you meet with another piece in’ a similar situa- 
tion, and of five or six courses. You cannot inspect the masonry 
(IS you could wish, on account of the height of the clilf, whicli 
rises more than two hundred feet above your head, and, as the 
wall is at the very brink of the pi*ecipice, it is obviously not to be 
viewed from above. A practised eye, however, has no diiiiculty 
ill (Icteniiiniiig its character — the difference betwooii it and the 
jiiediipval masoniy, a long line of which presently follows, is most 
(locidcd. Below this wall, and half-way up the clilF, are many 
tombs, with traces also of sewers. 

At the Ponte Saleto, where you meet the short cut from Civita 
to Nepi, you cross the stream, and take the road to the city, 
passing many tombs hollowed in the rock, resembling those near 
the Ponte Terrano, which will presently bo described. The cliff 
here turns to the north-west, and a path runs along its brow, out- 
.-.ide the modern ^\ alls. On this side there is rather a natural 
fosse than a ravine, for the cliff* rises nearly one liundred feet 
above the lower part of the isthmus which unites the plateau of 
Civita with the plain of the Campagna. Jt is probable that 
^\hcrever the cliffs were not sufficiently steep they were scarped 
lyart, to increase the natural strength of the position — no diffi- 
cult task, as tufo has a tendency to split vertically. Jlcmains of 
the ancient walls may be observed in the foundations of the 
modern, from which they arc easily distinguished by the superior 
massiveness of the blocks, by their different arrangement, and by 
the absence of cement. It will be remarked that all these frag- 
ments of ancient walling either exist in situations at the verge of 
tlie precipice, most difficult of access, or serve as foundations to 
more modern walls ; wdience it may be inferred that the rest of 
the ancient fortifications have been applied to other purposes ; 
and a glance at the houses in the town suffices to show that, like 
Sutri, Civita is in great measure built of ancient materials. 

Passing round the castle of Sangallo, you re-enter the town by 
an adjoining gate, where are traces of an ancient road cut in the 
rock at the verge of the precipice, which bounds the city on the 
north ; its cliaracter marked by the tombs at its side. The wall 
ot the city must here have been on the top of the rock in which 
the tombs are hollowed and the roa^l sunk ; and it seems most 
probable that here was tlie site of a gate, and that the modern 
fortress stands without the walls of the ancient city. It is curious 
to observe how close to their cities the Etruscans buried their 
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dead — even up to the very gates ; tliough very rarely witliin the 
walls, as was the custom in some of tlie cities of (xreoce, and 
occasionally permitted at Rome.® "I’hese tombs are large conftal 
niches or pits, eight or nine feet high, by six in diameter. Tliey 
are very common in the tufo district of Etruria, and are also met 
with in the neighbourhood of the ancient cities of Tjatium, in tlie 
Campagna south of the Tiber, and at Syracuse and other ancient 
sites in Sicily. Some have supposed them depositories for 
grain,” and were tliey found only as close to ancient cities as in 
this case, tliis would be iirobable enough ; but around Civita 
there are others in very difierent situations; and liaving seen 
them on other Etruscan sites, far outside the ancient walls, and 
in the midst of undoubted tombs, 1 have not the smallest doubt 
of their sepulchral character. Resides, they have, almost invari- 
ably, above the cone a small niche of the usual sepulchral fonn, 
as if for a c/ppns, or for a votive offering. I think it not unlikely 
that they contained figures of stone or terra-cotta, probably the 
effigies of the deceased, which were at the same time cineraiy 
urns, liolding their ashes, — such figures as liave been f(/uml in 
several cemeteries of Etruria. 

Instead of entering the town, follow the brink of the precipice 
to the Ponte Terrano — a bridge which spans the ravine, where it 
contracts and becomes a mere bed to the Rio IMaggiore. It has 
a single arch in span, but a double one in height, the one whicli 
carries the road across being raised above another of more 
ancient date. Over all runs an aqueduct of modern construction, 
which spares the Civitonici the trouble of fetching water from the 
bottom of the ravines. 

The cliffs above and below the bridge are perforated in every 
direction witli holes— doorways innumerable, leading into spacious 
tombs — sepulchral niches of various forms and sizes — here, rows 
of squares, side by side, like the port-holes of a ship of war— • 
there, long and shallow recesses, one over the other, like an open 
cupboard, or a book-case, where the dead were literally laid upon 

* For this custom in Greece, see Becker, l»y the (Jreeks of Cappailocia and Thrace. 

Oharic'les. Fxciirs. sc. IX. At Rome it Ynn'o, de Ro Rust. I. cap. ij7. But these 

was forbidden by the Twelve Tables to bury Pollux (Unomast. IX. cap. s. 49) 

or burn the dead within the walls, but the mentions among tho parts of a city, with 

privilege was occiisionally granted to a few, cellars, m'cIIs, bridges, gates, vaults; 

illustrious for their deeds or virtues. Cic. whence wc may conclude they were within 

do Leg. II. 23. riut. Publicola. the walls. Such pits are still known in 

** Tho corn-pits for whicli these tombs Sicily by tho name of 

have been taken were called creipol or ctpol 
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the slielf, — now af^ain, upright like pigeon-holes, — or still taller 
nml narrower, like loop-holes in a fortification. This seems to 
liate been the principal necropolis of the Etruscan city. If you 
enter any of the tombs in the faces of the low cliffs into which 
tlic ground breaks, you will find one general plan prevailing, 
characteristic of the site. Unlike those of Sutri, where the door 
opens at once into the tomb, it here leads into a small antc- 
chiimber, seldom as much as five feet square, which has an 
oblong hole in the ceiling, running up like a cliimiiey to the level 
of tlie ground above. The tomb itself is generally spacious — 
from twelve to twenty’ feet square, or of an oblong form — never 
circular — mostly with a massive square pillar in the centre, hewn 
out of the rock, or, in many cases, with a thick partition- wall of 
rock instead, dividing the tomb into two equal jiarts. The front 
fii<*(! of this, whether it be pillar or projecting wall, is generally 
hollowed out, sometimes in recesses, long and shallo\v, and one 
over flic other, to contain bodies, sometimes in upright niches, 
for cinerary urns or votive offerings. Around the walls arc long 
reccss(‘s for bodies, in double or triple tiers, just as in the 
catacombs and tombs of the early (Christians. The door-posts 
are freipiently grooved to hold the stone slabs with which the 
tombs w(‘re closed, 'fhe chimney in the ceiling of the ante- 
chamber probably served several purposes — as a apimmenf or 
vent-hole, to let oft* tlui effluvium of the decaying bodies or burnt 
ash(>s— as a means of pouring in libations to the jyianes of the 
d(!ad — and as a mode of entrance on emergency after the doors 
were closed. That tliey were used for tlu' lattei* purpose is 
evident, for in the sides of those chimneys may he seen small 
niches, about a foot or eighteen inches one above tlie other, 
manifc'stly cut for the hands and feet. T'hese chimneys wen* 
|)robably left open for some time, till the effluvium liad passed 
off, and then were covered in, generally with largt^ limvn blocks. 
Similar trap-doorways to tombs are found occasionally at (Jorneto, 
Eerento, Cervetri, and elsewhere in Etruria, but nowhere in 
>5ucli numbers as at Civita Castellana and Eallcri, where they 
form a leading characteristic of the sepulchres.'^ 

A few of these tombs have a vestibule or open chamber in 
front, sometimes with a cornice in relief, benches of rock against 

* I have opened tombs with such entrances had similar trap-doors, b they had no 
atTeuchirain the Cyrcnaica ; and the tombs other mode of entrance, the fa9ade having; 
of Phrygia, <le.scribed by Stenart (Ancient merely a false doorway, as in the tombs of 
Monuments of Lydia and Phrygia, pi. vii.), Castel d’Asso and Norchia. 
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tlie walls for the sitiipoii; of sarcophagi, and niches recessed 
above, probably for votive offerings. * In one instance there is a 
row of these niches, five on each side the doorway, high find 
naiTow, like loopholes for musketry, save* that they do not 
perforate the rock. Sometimes a large sarcophagus is hollowed 
out of a mass of rock. It is not uncommon to find graves of the 
same form sunk in the rock in front of the tomb, iirobably for the 
bodies of the slaves of the family, who, in death as in life, seem 
to have lain at their masters* doors. 

In the front wall of the tomb next to that with the row of 
niches, is an inscription in Etruscan letters, — “ Tiictliuu 
wdiicli I do not recognise as an Etruscan name. It is probable 
that this is hut part* of the original inscription, the rest being 
obliterated. The letters retain traces of the red paint with 
wliich, as on the sarcophagi and urns generally, they were filled, 
to render them more legible. No other tomb could I find on this 
site with mi Etruscan inscription on its exterior; it does not seem 
to have been the custom in this imrt of Etruria, as in some 
uecro|>oles iiortli <3f the Ciminian, to engrave epitaphs on the 
rock-hewn facades of the sepulchresv 

On the inner' wall of a large tomb, close to the Ponte Terraiio, 
is an hltriiscan inscription of two lines rudely graven on the rock, 
and ill unusually large letters, about a foot in height.® It is over 
one of the long hody-niches, which are hollowed in the walls of 
this tomb in three tiers, and is of importance as it proves tliese 
niches to he of Eiruscail formation, and not abvays early 
(yhristian, as many liavc iinagiiied. Eurtlier proof of this is given 
by the tombs of Cervetri — that of the Tarqniiis, for example.® 

From the tombs on this site avo learn that it was the custom 
here to bury rather than to burn the dead — the latter rite seems 
to have been more prevalent at Siitrium. These difierences are 
worthy of notice, as every Etruscan city had its peculiar mode of 
sepulture ; though there is in general much affinity among those 
in the same district, and in similar situations. * 

The Ponte Terrano is a modern structure on an ancient 
Imscmeiit. The northern pier, to the height of ten courses and 
to the width of twenty-three feet, is of e.mpUcton masonry— 

” It is fjiven by Buonarroti (ap. IXjmpst. ® Padre Garriicci (Ann. Inst. 1860, p. 

IT., tav. 82, p. 26y, who visited it in 1691, 269, tav. G.) gives several other inscriptions 
and by Gori and Lanzi. Mr. Ainsley give.s from tombs on this spot, which he pw" 
a different reading. Bull. Inst. 1845, p, nCunces to he in the ancient Faliscan 

character and language. 
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Etriiscnn in style and in the si/iC mid arranffement of the blocks. 
Above it is small irregular masonry of inoderu -times, Tlie 
opposite pier is of rock, overhung with ivy and ilex. The lower ^ 
jircli is of the middle ages, so that the bridge unites in itself the 
ANork of three distinct epochs. Its autiquit}^ has scarcely beoii 
noticed by former writers.^ 

Whoever would see the chief beauties of Civita Castellana, 
slioiild descend into the deep ravine on this side of the town. 
The most convenient path is near the great bridge or viaduct. 
It is a zigzag track, cut through the tufo, and of ancient forma- 
tion, as is proved by the water-troughs at its side, and by the 
tombs in the rocks. 

I'Voiii the bottom of the descent the bridge is seen to great 
advantage, spanning the ravine with its stupendous double tier of 
arcdies, with a grandeur that few viaducts, save tlie’ Tout du 
(Jard, can surpass. A mimic <*ataract rushes down the (diff to 
join tlie stream — a rustic mill or two nestling beneath tlio bridge, 
are the only other buildings visible, and contrast their liumility 
^\itll its majestv, as if to show at om‘ glance the loftiest and 
moanost efforts of man’s constructive power. AVIioever has seen 
the magniricent Tajo* of Uoiida, in tlie south of Spain, will 
recognise immediately some resemblance here ; but this ravine is 
by no means so profound — the bridge is of a differimt character, 
wider, lighter, less solid, and massive — and here are no cascades, 
and liiK's of ivy-grown mills, as on the llio Verde. Nevertheless, 
tliere is much in the general ff'atures of the ravine to recall to 
the iiieiiiorv the glorious Tajo de Honda. 

I’lie cliffs, both above and below the bridge, are excavated into 
tombs and niches of various forms, but fi‘W have retained their 
original shape. It must be confessed that the hltruscaiis often 
disidayed great taste in selecting the sites of their sepulchres. 
Where could he found a more impressive, a more aiipropriate 
<‘emotcry, than a ravine like this — a vast grave in itself, sunk two 
Iniiidrcd and fifty feet below the surface — full of grandeur and 
gloom ? 

The ravine, moreover, is fertile in the picturesque. Ascend 
the course of the stream, and just above a rustic bridge you 
<d)taiu a fine view of the Ponte Terrano spanning the glen in the 
<listauce, the Castle cresting the precipice on the left, and a ruined 
tower frowning dovrn upon you from the opposite height. The 

^ Gell and -even NiUby seem to have overlooked it. Westphal alone (Rdmische Kam- 
p. 130) mentions it as ancient. 
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cliffs rise on either hand, of .yellow and red tnfo, dashed wit], 
gi’ej', white, or brown, with, occasional ledges of green; 
whole crested with ilex, and draped here and there witluivj, 
clematis, and wild vine, llelow the great bridge you have btill 
more of the picturesque. The walls of warm yellow cliff, vario- 
gated with foliage, here approach so close as to make this a inciv 
chasm— the fragment of Eti’uscan walling crowns tlie precipici. 
on the right — huge masses of cliff fallen from above, lie about 
in wild confusion, almost choking the hollow — tall trees shoot up 
from among tliem, by the bunks of the stream, but are dwarfwl 
into shrubs by the vast height of the all-shadowing cliffs. 

There is no lack of accommochition at Civita tiastcllana. Tito 
principal inn. La Posta, has received a bad name on account of 
the alleged extortion and insolence of the landlord. At La Croce 
Bianca, however, the traveller will find comfortable accommodii- 
tion, civility and attention. Sausages arc not now famous here, 
ns in ancient times.^ Civita CastfiUana contains scarcely more 
than two thousand souls, and extends over but a smtdl part of 
the area occupied by the Etruscan city 5 which is now for the 
most part covered with gardens and vineyai'ds. This city, from 
its size, must have been of considerable importance among those 
of Southern Etruria. It was formerly supposed to be Veii, ami 
there is an inscription in the cathedral, calling the churcli 
“ Veionim Basilica ; ” but this opinion has not the slightest 
foundation— its distance from Home being three times greater 
than that of Veii, as mentioned by Dionysius.''* Gell supposes it 
to have been Fescennium, but gives no reason for his opinion, in 
which he follows Muller and Nardini.* There is much inori' 
probability that it is the ancient Falerium, or Falerii, so pro- 
miuent in tlic early history of the Homan Hepublic. My reasons 
for holding this opinion will be given in the next chapter, when 1 
treat of the mined town, a few miles distant, how called FMleri. 

- Varro (L. L V. Ill) says they mcil 35. 
calleil Fallsci ventm. So also Martial ^ Dion. Hal. II. p. 1 16, ed. Sylb. 

IV. epig., 46. 8. ; cf. Stat. Silv. IV. U. * Qell, I. p. 290. 
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FALLEEI.-i'’/lZ;iiW {NOVI). 

Elil)i iinprovviso im gran scpolcro srorto, . . . 

E ill brevi note altrui vi si sponoa 
11 noine o la virtii del guerrier niorto. 
lo non sapea da tal vista levarmi, 

Aliraiido ora lo lettre, e<l ora i iiuimii. — T asso. 

Gaiideut Itali^u subliinibus ojjpida muris.— C laudian 

Thk road from Ponte Terrano leads to Santa Maria di Falleri, 
or Fdlai’i, a ruined convent on anotlier ancient site, about four 
luiles from Civita Castcllana. After two or three miles over the 
lioath, you reach the Fosso de’ Tre Camini, and where you cross 
the stream are traces of an ancient bridge. Just before coming 
ill sight of Fdlleri, you reach a tomb, which, as you come suddenly 
upon it, cannot fail to strike you with admiration. A wide recess 
ill tlie cliff is occupied by a spacious portico of three lai*ge arches, 
liewn out of the rock, and with a bold cornice of masonry above, 
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of massive tufo blocks, now somewhat dislocated, and concealed 
by tiie overhanging foliage. A door in the inner wall of the 
portico, of the usual Eti-uscan form, slightly narrowing upwaWs, 
opens into the sepulclire. Sepulchre ! to an unpractised eye the 
structure looks far more like a habitation ; and in truth it is an 
imitation of an ancient abode. The portico is surrounded by 
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all elegant cornice,, carved in the rock ; the door, to which you 
ascend by stejis, is ornamented with mouldings in relief. Within 
it, is a small antechamber, with the usual cliimiiey or funnel in 
its ceiling; and then you enter a spacious, gloomy sepulchre. Its 
flat ceiling is supported in the midst by a massive square pilla*’. 
in the face of whicli are three long, shallew niches, one over the 
other ; and in tlie walls of the tomb arc smaller niches for urns 
or votive offerings. Under the portico the rock is cut into 
benches for sarcophagi, and long holes are sunk in the gi’ounil 
for the reception of bodies, which, with the exception of being 
covered over with tiles, must have been exposed to tlie passers- 
by, as the arches of the portico could hardly have been closed. 


viiL] ETRUSCAN TOMB WITH A BORTICO. 


The cornice around the portico and the mouldings of the door 
are almost Roman in character ; yet in form and arrangement 
the* tomb is too nearly allied to the Etruscan tombs of this 
district to be of Roman construction. It is probable that the 
Homans appropriated it to their own dead; and possible that 
tluy added these decorations; but, tliough an architectural 
adornment be proved to have been used by that people, it by no 
means follows that tliey originated it. Had not history in- 
formed us that the Corinthian capital was of Greek origin, the 
frequency of it in the ancient buildings of Rome and Italy, and its 
rarit}' in Greece, might have led us to a different conclusion. 
Now, we know almost nothing of Etruscan architecture from 
written records ; and therefore when we find, in a position which 
iavoiirs an Etruscan origin, architectural decorations analogous 
to tliosc used by the Romans, it were illogical to pronounce them 
necessarily to be the Avork of the latter. On tlie contrary, it were 
(piito as reasonable to regard them as Etruscan, knoAviiig that, 
l»clorc the time ot the Empire at least, the Romans were mere 
imitators of the Etruscans and Cfreeks in the arts, servile enough 
in tliat rcs 2 )cct — buiUitorcSf scrvifui ! — however tliey may 

I lave taken the lead of the world in arms. Nevertheless, Avhether 
Mtrnscan or Roman, the tomb is probably of a late period. 

lliis is the only instance known of an Etruscan tomb Avith a 
cornice of masonry, and it aaus thought to be unique also as 
regards its portico ; but I Avas fortunate enough to discover a 
grou]) of tombs of similar charcter, ATiy near this, Avlxicli were 
lud'orc iinkiiOAvii,^ 

Among them is one Avliich seems also to have had a portico, 
but the clifi out of Avhicli it Avas heAvii is broken aAvay. What 
noAv forms its front, has been the inner Avail, if not of a portico, 
of ail antechamber or outer tomb, and on it, to my astonishment, 

1 found a Latin inscription, in A'eiy iieatl}'- formed letters, about 
four or five inches high, graven deep in the tiifo. 

L. VECILIO. VI. F. E 
PO . . AE. ABELES. 

LECTV. I. DATV 

. . VECILIO. L. F. ET. PLBNESTE 
. ECTV. I. AMPLIVS. NIHIL 
INVITEIS. L. C. LEVIEIS. L. F. 

ET. QVEI. EOS. PARENTARET 
NB. ANTEPONAT 

anoth arclies in its portico ; seems to liavo had two more ; and a third 

as only ono standing, though it is a mere portico of two arches, without 
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The last line was buried in the earth, and having no instni- 
inent at hand, I could not uncover it ; but I communicaterl the 
discovery to the Ai'cha3ological Institute" of Eome ; and “my 
friend, Dr. Henzen, one of the secretaries, proceeded iminp- 
diately to Falleri to inspect the inscription. To him is due tho 
discovery of tlie last line, which explains the whole. To liim 
also am I indebted for the correction and explanation of the 
inscription. 

To Lucius Vecilius, son of Vibius and of Polla (or Polliii) 
Abeles, one bed (sepulchral couch) is given — to ... Vecilius, 
son of Lucius and of Plencsta, one bed. — Let no one place 
anything before (/.c., another body in) these beds, save with th(‘ 
permission of Lucius and Caius Levins, sons of Lucius, and (witli 
the permission) of whoever maj^ perform their obsequies (/.c, 
their heirs).*’ 

The beds are the long niches in the walls of the tomb, of 
which there are eleven. I’he inscription is curious for its ancient 
Ijatinity alone ; but most interesting as an evidence of the fact 
that tho Homans made use of the tombs of the Etruscans, or else 
constructed sepulchres precisely similar. No one can doubt the 
Etruscan character of this particular tomb, and yet it belonged to 
the Homan family of the Levii, who gave it or let it out to tlie 
Vecilii, as we know to have been frequently the case with the olhe 
of Homan vohimhana. The mention of the mother’s name after 
the father’s is a genuine Etruscanism.'^ It is general in Etruscan 
epitaphs, and was retained even under Homan domination, for 
some sarcophagi bear similar epitaphs in Latin, with 
affixed to the mother’s name in the genitive or ablative. But 
those sarcophagi were found in I'Hruscan tombs, in tho midst of 
others with Etniscaii inscriptions, and are only the coffins of tho 
latest members of the same families, belonging to a period when 
the native language was being superseded by that of the con- 
querors. This may be the case here also — the Levii may have 
been an Etruscan family ; as indeed seems highly probable. If 
not, we have here a Homan usurpation of an Etruscan sepulchre, 
or it may be an imitation of the Etruscan mode of burial, and 


an inner cliaiiUier, the portico itself being 
the tomb, as is shown by tho rock-benches 
vrithiii it. 

^ See Bull. Iiistit. 1844, p. i)2. 

’ This custom the Etruscans must 
have derived from the East, as it was not 
practised by the Greeks or Romans ; but 


tlie Lycians always traced their descent 
through the maternal lino, to the exclu- 
sion of the paternal — a fact recorded by 
Hci-odotus (I. 173), and verified by 

modern researches. Fellows’ Lycia, p. 
276. The Etruscans being less purely 
Oriental, made use of both methods. 
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jilso iin instance of the adoption of the customs of that people by 
the Komons,* 

•Aist beyond these tombs the city of Fdilleri conies into view. 
And an imposing sight it is— not from its position, for it is on 
the very level of the plain by which you approach it— but from 



THE MALLS OF FALLERT, FROM THE EAST. 

its lofty walls niid miniorous towers, stivtchin*^ away on either 
liMiid to a f][roat distance in an almost unbroken line, and only just 
<lil{ipidati*d enough to ac(j[uire a picturesque effect, which is 
Iieiglitencd by overhanging foliage. You approach it from the 
<'ast, at an angle of the wall where there is an arched gateway on 
cither hand— one still open'', the other almost buried in the eartli. 


’ J)i. IIlmi/cii, mIio is fariJe prhicepn in 
.HcliiLHiIogy of iiisci iption.s, refers tins 
t" .1 innote poiiod, iimlonbtedly to the 
tune of the Iteimhlii’, and hefoie the 
est lUlislniicnt of tlic Coloiiia Jiiiionia by 
t)i<‘ Tiiiiinvirate, and coiisulors the tomb 
one of the most .incicnt on tliKs site, 
bull. Inst. 1844, pii. 129, 1(11-8. In the 
i»‘’ii;hbourliood of this tomb Signor Gniili, 
Jii l^.ll, opened five others M'iiich contained 
a number of iuseriptious in a cliaracUT 
'Old language neither Ktrnscan nor Latin, 
and therefore pronounecd to be Faliscan. 
They were painted on sepulcliral tiles. 
Kiglit M’eie written like the Ktrusc.Hi, 
fioiii light to left, and two in Roman 
betters, from left to right. The characters 


of the ten differed from tlio litriiscjvn in 
the forms of the A. R. P. R , and m tlie 
use of tlic 0, ashinii lilting moiu to the 
(Iivck. l)iit the liiTiguiige mms iiiiirli moie 
akin to tlic Liitin. Copies of these iiismp- 
tions are given in Ann. Inst. ISliO, tav. 
fl’Agg. (t. If., and they are explained hy 
Padie Gainicci (op i-it., jip. 272-11), who 
icfcrs them to the sixth centuiy of Rome. 

^ This gAtc, as will be seen m the 
woodcut, hiis a toM'cr immediately to the 
left of him M’ho aiiproachcs it, wliich is 
contraly to the precepts of Vitruvius 
(I. 5), who recommends that the ap- 
proach to a city-gate be such, that the 
right side of the foe, which is unpro- 
tected by his shield, may be open to attack 
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The walls here aye about seven feet thick, and in thirteen 
courses, or about twenty-five feet high ; they are of red tufo 
blocks, of the size usual in the emplecton masonry of Etrmia, 
fitted together without cement and with great nicety. In parts tlu* 
tufo has lost its surface, but in others the masonry looks as sharp 
and fresh as though it had been just constructed, without a sign 
of age beyond its weather-stained coating of grey. Both walls aiul 
towers are perpendicular or nearly so ; the latter, which are at 
unequal distances, but generally about one hundred feet ajiart, 
are square — about seventeen feet wide, and projecting ten feet. 
They are external only ; the inner surface of the wall, wliicli rises 
high above the level of tlie ground witliiii, is unbroken by pro- 
jections ; it is similar in appearance to the outer surface, tliongli 
not so neatly smoothed and finished. 

Following the nortlieni wall of the city, after passing t<‘ii 
towers, you reach a small arched gate or j^ostern. Outside it arc 
i-emains of Boinan tombs of oj^uh iucertinn, on mounds by tlie 
side of the road which issued from this gate; blocks of basalt, 
now upturned by the plough, indicate its course. It was tli(‘ 
Via Amerina, which ran northward to Ilorta and Anieria. 
Bassing a breach which Gell takes for a gatewa}', you next cross 
a long wall or embankment stretching away at right angles from 
tlie city; it is of ancient blocks, probably taken from the city 
walls. A little beyond is what seems a window, high in the wall 
and partly blocked u}), hut it is a mere hole cut in later times. 

On turning the corner of the ^vall you reach tlie Porta di 
Giovo, a fine gate in excellent lU’eservation, flanked by towers. 
Ilie arch-stones and encircling moulding arc of peperino ; and in 
tlie centre over the key-stone, is a head in bold relief. AVJiy 
called Giove I do not understand ; it has none of the attributes of 
Jupiter, but in its beardless youth and gentleness of expression, 
seems rather to represent Bacchus or Apollo.® See the woodcut 


fioin the raTn 2 )arts. The angular funn of 
this city, and of the towers in its walls, 
is also at variance with the rules laid 
down by the same author, who denounces 
angles, as i)rotccting the foe rather than 
the citizen. 

^ Canina takes the head to ho that of 
Jiino, rjither than of Jupiter, as s?io was 
tlie great goddess of the Falisci. Etniria 
!Marit. I. 70. The gate is nearly 
eighteen feet in height, and ten feet eight 
inches in span. The depth of its door- 


l>osts is more than seven feet, wliich is- 
also the thickness of the city wall. The 
imposts arc also of peperino — above theia 
the arch is blocked up with brickwork. 

Canina is inclined to regard this gate 
as Etruscan. He says (Archit Ant. VI. 
p. 54), from a comparison of it with tliow 
of Paistum and Voltorra, that it cannot be 
othem'ise than of early date, and not 
wholly Roman, as .some have supposed ; 
and again (Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 10*J) 
cites the head on the keystone as a proof 
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rtt the head of this, chapter. Within the gatejis a double line of 
uiicient wall, flanking a hollow way or road, which now leads to the 
raified convent of Santa Maria di Falleri, the only building stand- 
ing witliiii the walls.7 

The wall soon turns again and follows the course of the valley 
tlirough which flows the Miccino. Here it is based on low tiifo 
clifts, in which are the mouths of several sewers. On this side it is 
for the most part greatly dilapidated: sometimes you lose sight of it 
altc^gcther for a considerable distance, then again trace it by 



detached portions or by towers only, which jet boldly into the 
valley on projecting masses of clift’. The rock beneath the walls 
IS ill many places hollowed into niches or caves, once evidently 
tombs ; and on the other side of the stream are tall cliffs, full 
of long sepulchral niches one above the other, where the Falerians 
of old stored up their dead — shown in the above woodcut On 

of this sort of. decoration being Etruscan. up, vliich seems to have been a window. 
It also extensively used by both Greeks It is not visible from without, because the 

and Kornans. ancient wall just in that part is faced 

' Just v-ithin the gate, to the right as with mediaeval masonry; but its form is 
30U enter, is a sower-like hole, now blocked distinguishable. 
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that side also are the remains of several Roman tombs — massive 
piles of opm incertmi, towering high above the light wood that 
covers that bank of the stream. This necropolis has been little 
explored, and I regret that I have not been able to give it due 
examination. Dr. Henzen found one tomb here with a Christian 
inscription.® 

One of the city-towera stnnd.s on a projection of the cliff where 
the wall makes a semicircular bend inwards. Beneath tliis tower 
is a tomb of unusual size, square and lofty. It would seem at 
lirst sight to have been formed as a cellar to the tower, but further 
observation shows that it was of pnor formation, for its original 
doorway is blocked up by the masonry of the tower itself. 
Whence it may be inferred that the city was of subsequent con- 
struction, and that the tomb had been profaned by the founders. 
Near this is another instance of the city -wall blocking up jm 
ancient tomb. Facts of importance, as beai-ing on the question bv 
whom and in what age the city was built. 

A little beyond this jvju reach another deep recess in the line 
of cliff, with a magnificent mass of walling rising to the height of 
twenty-eight courses, or fift3'-four feet, and stretching completely 
across the hollow. In the centre is a gate, the Porta del Rove, 
line in itself, but appearing quite insignificant — a mere draiii-liolc 
in the vast expanse of wall.® Towers, bannered with oak-saplings, 
and hattlcniented with ivy, crest boldly the projecting cliffs jit 
the angles of the recess. ‘^Desert caves, with wild th^me and 
the gadding vine o’crgrowii,** yawn nroiiud, Soracte soars hluel.\ 
in the distance above the wooded glen. The whole scene is one 
of picturesque grandeur, rendered more impressive by the silence, 
loneliness, and desolation.^ 


“ jJuii. Inst. 1SJ4, p. ms. 

*■' Tliis is perhaps tlie loftie.st lelic of 
ancient city-walls extant in Jbily, save tlic 
Jjiibtion ill the polygonal >^alls of Norba 
in Latiuin, 'viliieli is about the saiiie beigbt. 
The in all of the Forum of Augustus at 
Koine, in the same style of iiia.s(mry, is, 
liovevcr, considerably higher. 

* The gate dciivcs its i»rescnt appella- 
tion from Hoincthing car\'ed in relief on 
its key-stono, which may once have been 
a bull’s skull, a favourite omament of 
gateM-ays among the Komans. Another 
appellation, Porta della Puttano, is yet 
more dilKcult of explanation. Within aro 
traces of a vaulted passage, much wider 
than the gate itself, leading up to the 


higher gi oiind of the lity. It must have 
been a very steep ascent, as the gate opcuh 
at the liottom of a deep gulley, and the 
ground within is almost on a level with 
the top of the w'all. A large tice, now 
reduccfl to idiaicoal, lies prostrate on the 
ramparts, which, when it flourished high 
above tlic w'all, must liavo greatly m* 
('leased the picturesque eflcct from below\ 
The gate is 8 feet in span, and the depth 
of the Rich, or the tliickncss of the wall 
in this part, is 9 feet. There arc 13 
voussuirs in the arch, 3 feet 9 inches deep, 
fitted together with great neatness— al' 
are of tufo, and are rusticated in the 
return facing of the arch. 
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Opposite the Porta del Bove are the remains of a bridge over 
the Micciiio, the piers on both banks being still extant. 

• 'rtie southern wall of the city extends but a short way beyond 
tlie l*orta del Bove. It then turns to the north ; and after pass- 

• ing nine towers in excellent preservation, you come to the site 
of another gate, now destroyed. Outside it, a Jloman tomb 
rises to a considerable height. From this spot, a short distance 
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Lue lour oi lue ciiy. According lo uen, me circiiii ni 
tile walls is 2305 yards, or more than one English mile and a 
tliird.^ The form of the city is a right-angled triangle, with the 
Jingles truncated. About fifty towers are standing, and eight or 
nine gates may be traced. “Perha[5s,*’ as Gell remarks, “no 
place presents a more iierfect specimen of ancient military 
architecture.’* 


2 Gell, I. p. 421. 
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Within the walls there are but few remains. On the spot 
where the theatre was found notliing can now he traced of the 
seats or arches. A high bank^ encircling a liollow, marks the 
outline. Here, as on the other spots where excavations have been 
made, are fragments of cornices and columns of travertine and 
marble j and other traces of the liomans. Several fine statues 
have been found on this spot.® 

The only building now standing witliin the walls is the convent 
of Sta. Maria di 1 alleri, but even this shares in the ruin of the 
spot, and, instead of chaunt and orison, resounds with the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lowing of oxen. It is of the Lombard style, so 
common in the ecclesiastical architecture of Italy, but of a 
more simple character tlian usual. It is constructed of the ma- 
terials of the ancient city, and apparently is of the twelfth centiirv. 

We have now to consider the origin and ancient name of tliis 
city. That an Etruscan population occupied this or a ncigli- 
bouriug site is evident from the multitude of tombs and niches 
excavated in the cliffs, undoubtedly of tiuit character, and too 
remote to belong to the city whicli occupied the site of Civita 
(Jastellana. The walls are certainly in tlie Etruscan style as 
regards the masonry ; but this is not decisive of their origin, for 
precisely the same sort of masonry was emxiloyed in the earliest 
walls of Homo, and is to be seen in other places south and east 
of the Tiber; in almost every case, however, prior to the Empire. 
Nibby^ is of opinion from the method of fortification, from tiie 
arching of the gateways, and from the si'ulptnre and mouldings, 
as well as from the fact that the theatre and other ancient relics 
within the walls are uiieipiivocally Homan, tliat the remains now 
extant belong to a Homan city. Caiiina, on the other liaiid, a 
superior authority on areliitectural }nattcrs, sees much Etruscan 
character in tlic gateways.’ As before her intercourse with 
(xreecc, Home was indebted to Etruria for all her arts, as well as 
for most of her institutions, religious, political, and social; it may 
well be that this city was built under the Roman domination, but 
that Etruscan artists and artisans Avere employed in its construc- 
tion. Tlie name of the original town, moreover, seems preserved 
ill its modern appellation, whicli it possessed through the middle 

•'* The theatre is said to have been cut luted stutues of 0. and L. Csesar, which 
in the rook, like the amidiitheatre of Sutii were found among its mins. A 
(Uiill. In&t. 1829, p. 5?). It was exca- statue of Juno lius also been excavated 
vated in 1829 and 1830. It seems to within the walls of Fallen, 
have been of tbc time of Augustus, from a ‘*11. p. 27. 
stiituo of Livia as Concord, and some muti- ^ See note 0, p. 102. 
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and which indicates it as the Falerii of the Etruscans. Tjct 
us consider what is said of that town by ancient winters. 

At an early period, says tradition, shortly after the Trojan war, 
a body of Greeks from Argos, led by Halcsus, or Ifaliscus, son 
of Agamemnon, settled in this part of Italy," drove out the Siculi, 
who then possessed it, and occupied their towns of Faleriuiii and 
Fescennium.' Wiiether they were subseipiently conquered by 
the Tyrrheni or Etruscans, or entered into alliance with them, 
does not appear, but it is certain that they Averc incorporated 
with tliat people, and under the name of b’alisci“ continued to 
possess tliis part of Etruria till its conquest by Iloine. Yet they 
were always in some respects a distinct people ; their langung(‘ 
was said to differ from' the Etruscan f and even as late as th(‘ 
time of Augustus, they retained traces of their Argive origin, in 
their armour and w'eaiions, and in various customs, especially in 
what regarded their temples and religious rites. The temple of 
dinio at Falerii is said to have been the counterpart of that 
dedicated to tlie same goddess at Argos, i.e, the lleraium, and 
Jicrw’orship to Jnive been similar.* Tlicre seems to have been 
a third city, Faliscum, similar in origin to the other two, and 
d(‘riving its iiaiiie from the chief of the original colonists.* 

We see then tliat tliere 'were three cities, probably not far 
rt‘nioved from each other, inhabited by a race, whicli, thougli 


•' DImm. Hal. I. p. 17. Ovid. Fsist. 
IV 73, and Amor. III. Eleg. 13, 31. 
Cato .-ip. rim. III. S. Serv. ad JVa\. VII. 

Ste])li. Byzuiit. v. taXiffKos. Solinu» 
11. p. 13. All .'igroc iw to the Argive 
oiij'iii <)f the Rilis<'i, sjive Justin (XX. 1), 
wlio diTives tlieni from the Clmlcidcnscs 
—Jill oiigm which Niebuhr (III. p. 179) 
1 ejects. 

^ Dioii>.x ILil. I. pp. 10, 17. Neither 
Dionysius, Cato, nor Stcpliaiius makes 
mention of Hale.sus :us the fuuiider. 
Soivius (ad .En. VII. 695) points out the 
diango of the initial II. into F., the 
adoption hy tlie Humans of the .Eolic 
digamma to express the Greek aspirate, 
— sicut Forniia*, cpim Horinim fuerunt— 
rrjs dpfirjs. 

** Dionysius (loc. nit.) calls this Argive 
colony Pelasgi, and the similarity, almost 
.imounting to identity, of this word to 
halisci is remarkable ; in fact it is not 
improbable that the appellation Falisei 
wa.s one simply indicative of their Argive 
h e. Pelasgic) descent. 


•' Strabo, V. y 226. 

^ Dion Hal. loc, cit. Ovid. Amor. TIT. 
Flog. 13, 27, et sc(i. : see also Fasti, VI. 
49. This Juno had the epithet of Cuiitis 
or Quirilis, as wc Icain from Teitnlliaii 
(Apolog. 24) — .and from inscriptions found 
on the spot (HoJstcii. nd Uhiv. p. 57. 
Gi liter, ]». 308, 1). In the Sahiiio tongue 
Quills signifies “l.inec,” she was therefore 
tlie “ lance- Juno,” and is icpresented 
holding that weapon. Plut. Roinul. Mi- 
nerva also was worshippetl at Faleiii. Ovid. 
Fast. III. 843. Mars .seems to have been 
another go«l of the Falisei, as they called the 
fifth month in their calendar after his imiiie. 
Ovid. Fa.st. III. 80. A foui -faced Janus 
was also wmsliipped here, who.se statue 
was carried to Home, w'here the temple of 
Janus (^uadiifrons was erected to receive it. 
Serv. ad iEn. VII. 607. Festus (v. Strop- 
l)us)ispcaks of a festival kept by the Falisei 
under the name of Strupearia, but in 
honour of what deity he docs not mention. 

^ See Note I. in tiic Appendix to this 
Chapter. 
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of Greek origin, was, at the period it is mentioned in Itoimin 
histoiy, to all intents and x>urposes, Etruscan; amalgamated, 
like the inhabitants of Agylla, Cortona, and otlier Pelasgic cities 
of Etruria, with the mixed race of the TyiThenes, and bearing, 
Irom the general testimony of ancient writers, the generic name 
of Ealisci. 

Of these three cities, Ealcrii, or Ealerium, as it is iiidiffercnllv 
called, was evidently the most important. There is every reason 
to believe it one of the Twelve cities of the Confederation.’ 
riutarch says it was so strong by nature and so admirably 
prepared to sustain an attack, that the citizens made light of 
being besieged by the Komans/ even though led by Camillus ; 
and according to Livy the siege bid fair to be as tedious as that 
of Veil;' which could not have been the case had not the city 
occupied a site strong b}’ nature as well as by art. Ovid speaks 
of the steepness of the ascent to the celebrated temple of Juno 
within the city.'’ Zoiiaras also mentions the natural streiigtli 
of its position on a lofty height.’ All descriptive of a site 
widely ditterent from tliat of Ealleri, and ])erfectly agreeing 
with that of Civita Castellana, wdiich, in accordance with Cluve- 
]’ius, Ilolstenius, Cramer, and Nibbv, 1 am fully i^ersuaded is 
the representative of the Etruscan Ealerium. 

There it is, we must place the scene of the well-known story of 
the treacherous schoolmaster. 

The Ealerians, trusting in the strength of their town, regarded 
with indificixuice the Koman army encamped about it, and i>ur- 
sued their ordinary avocations. It was the custom of the Ealisci, 
derived probably from their Greek ancestors, to haye a public 
school for the tuition of the male children of the citizens. 'Ihe 
schoolmaster during the siege took his boys out of the city for 
exercise, as usual in time of peace, and led them daily further 
from the walls, till at length he carried them to the Jlomaii 
camp, and delivered them ux> to their foes. As among them 
were the children of the principal citizens, he thought by this 
act to transfer to the Homans the destinies of the city itself, and 
thus purchase for himself the hivour of (Jamillus. But the 
Koman general, with that noble generosity and inflexible virtue 
which characterised many of liis countrymen of early times, 

« 

See Note IT. ill tlic Appendix to this ® Liv. V. 20. 

Chapter. « Amor. Ill,, Elcg. 13, 6. 

* Pint. Carnil. : «ce also Val. Max. VI. ? Zonar. Ann. VII. 22 ; and VIII. IS. 

5 . l.—mopiiia expugnari non polerant. 
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seoviied to profit b}’’ such baseness, and sternly replied, — “Not 
to sucli wretches as thyself art thou come with thy base offers. 
With the Falisci we have no common bond of human making ; 
blit such as nature hath formed, that will we ever respect. War 
liath its laws as well as peace; and its duties we have learnt 
to execute, Avliether they demand our justice or our valour, AVe 
are arrayed, not against that tender age which is sacred even in 
the moment of successful assault, but against those who, though 
iieither injured nor annoyed by us, took up arms and attacked 
our camp at Veii. Them hast thou surpassed in iiiicpiity ; and 
them will I overcome, as T have the Veiontes, by lioinan skill, 
dctorinination, and valour.” Then commanding the wretch to 
be stript, and his hands to be bound behind his back, he 
d(*livered him to the boys, who with rods and scourges drove 
him hack to the city. The anxiety and terror of the inhabitants 
Jit th(‘ loss of their children was turned to joy on their rc'turn, 
jiiid they conceived such admiration of the Homan general tliat 
th(‘y forthwith surrendered the city into his hands.® 

'riiis was in the year of Home 360; but the Falisci, as a 
people, are mentioned in Roman history as early as the year 
317 from which time, to the capture of the city, they several 
limes warred against Home, in alliance with cither the Veientes, 
Eidenates, or (^xpenates. The Falisci remained subject to 
Home till the year 307, when tlicy revolted, and joincil the 
T’anpiiiiienscs, but were subdued by the dictator, Marcius 
Hutilus.‘ In 461 they joined the other Etruscan cities in the 
final struggle for independence.* In 513, after the first Huiiic 
wai*, tliey again revolted; but xvere soon reduced.’ Zonaras, 
who lias given us an account of this final capture, says that 
“ the ancient city situated on a steep and lofty height was 
destroyed, and another built in a place of easy access.”* The 
description of the hitter, which will not apply at all to the site 
of Civita Castellana, agrees precisely with that of Fallen, xvhich, 
as already shown, stands on txvo siil.cs on the actual level of the 
plain, and on the third, on cliffs but slightly raised from the 
valley — such a situation, as, by analogy, we know would never 
have been chosen by the Fitruscans, but is not at all inconsistent 

* Livy, V. 27. Plut. Ganiil. Dion. 432. 

ILil. Eveerp. Mai, XII. c. IG. Val. Max. ^ i[y^ x. 45, 46. 

^ L 5, 1. Floms. 1. 12. Frontin. Strat. * Polyb. I. 05. Val. Max. VI. 5. 
IV. 4. Zonaras, VII. 22. Kutrop. II. 28. Zonaias, Ann. VIII. 18. 

® Liv. IV'. 17. Orosius, I\'. 11. 

* Liv. VII. 16, 17. DioJ. Sic. XVI. p. ^ Zonar. loc. cit. 
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with a Roman oi igin.® Regarding Falleri, then, to be the city 
rebuilt at this period, all difSculty with regard to its name is 
removed. It is not necessary to suppose it the Etruscan Falerii; 
for the name of the original city was transferred with the inhabit- 
ants to this site, which has retained it, while the ancient site 
lay desolate, it is probable, for many ages,® till long after the fall 
of the Empire, in the eighth or ninth century of our era, tlie 
strength of its position attracted a fresli settlement, and it was 
fortified under the name of Civitas Castellana. 

That Civita was the site of the original, and F^-lleri of tlie 
second city of Falerii, is corroborated by the much superior size 
of the former, and by the fact that no Roman remains have been 
discovered there, wliile they abound at the latter place." 

This is the opinion regarding Fiderii held by most antiquaries 
of note, and it seems clear and consistent.® Some few, as 
Nardini, jMullor, (toU, and Mamiert, led astray by the resem- 
blance of tlie name, view Fdlleri as the original Falerii, and 
'without just grounds regard Civita Castellana as the site of 
Fesccnninni. 

Regarding, then, the remains of Falleri as belonging to Roman 
times, the resemblance of its walls and gates to Etruscan 
inasoiiry and architecture is explained by tlie date of their con- 
struction, as tliey belong to a period when the Romans were 
imitators of the Etruscans in all their arts ; besides, the inhabit- 
ants were still of the latter nation, tlioiigli they liad received a 
Roman colony. This may also, to some extent, exjilain its tombs, 
which, with a few exceptions, arc purely Etruscan. Neverthe- 
less, as already sIkuyii, there is ground for believing that such 
tombs existed here long prior to the erection of the w^alls of 
Falleri, and therefore that a genuine Etruscan town occupied 
a neighbouring site — but where that town may have stood, or 

® Sec Note III. in tlic to this mundud every temple. It is proliiiblc, how- 

Ch'ipter. ever, tliat there w.ia still some small popu* 

® The “apple-hearing Fali^ci ” men- lation on this spot, os usual in' the immo- 
tioned by Ovid (Amor. III. , Kleg. 1 3), as diate neighbourhood of celebrated shrines, 
the birthplace of )iis wife may liave been and to that Ovid may have referred under 
Falleri ; but the tcm])lc of Juno continued the name of Falisci. The Colonia Junonia, 
in his day to occui)y the j»riginal site, as is referred to by Frontinus (tie colon.)— 

proved by his mention of the walls con- appcllatur Faliscos, qiiie a III viris cst 

(picred by Gtimillns, and the steep ascent assignata— and in an inscription found at 

to the town, — diihcilis clivis via— Ihere Falleri, must apply to the second city, 

being nothing like a steep to Falleri. The ^ Nibby, II. v. Falerii. 
dense and venerable grove, too, around the ® See Note IV. in the Appendix to this 
temple, may perhaps mark the desolation Chapter, 
of the site, though a grove generally sur- 
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what its name may have been, I pretend not to determine^ It 
was probably some small town dependent on Falerii, the name 
of which has not come down to us. 

lalleri was on the Via Ameriiia which branclied from the Via 
(hissia at IjC Sette Vene, and ran northward through Nopi to 
Todi and renigia. It is five miles from Ncpi, as set down in 
the Table, and three from Corchiano on the same line of ancient 
]oii(l. In, this direction, or northwards from hTilleri, the road 
niav be traced by fragments more or less perfect almost as far as 
Orte, on the Tiber.^ 

For my guide to Fjilleri I took a man from Civita Castellana, 
named Domenico Mancini, a most civil felhnv, simple but 
intelligent, and, what is more than can be said foi* Italian guides 
in geiitu’al, satisfied with a just remuneration. Having tended 
cattle or sheep all liis life-time in the neighbourhood, lie knows 
the site of every grotta or tomb, and in fact, pointed out to me 
those with the porticoes and Latin inscription, which were pre- 
viously unknown to the world. The antiipiity-hunter in Italy 
can have no better guide than an intelligent sh(‘pherd ; for these 
men, passing their days in the open air, and following their 
ilocks over the wilds far from beaten tracks, become familiar 
with every (‘ave, every fragment of ruiiu‘d wall, and block of 
hewn stone ; and, though they do not comprehend the. anthpiity 
of such relics, yet, if the traveller makes them aware of what he 
is seeking, they will rarely fail to lead him to the sites of such 
iviuaiiis. 'file visitor to Falleri wlio w'ould engage the services 
of tlie said Domenico, must ask for ‘‘Domenico, detto Figlio del 
Kc,” or the King’s Son; whicli is no reflection on any crowned 
head in Europe, but is a aohriqU’Ct belonging to liim in riglit of 
his father, who was generally called “The King,” whether from 
his dignified bearing, or from out-topping liis fellows, like Saul, 
1 know not. These cognomim are general among the lower 
orders in Italy — a relic, doubtless, of ancient times — and no one 
seems ashamed of them ; nay, a man is best known by liis nick- 
name. At Sutri I 'was guided by a Sorcio, — or “ Mouse ” — 
(remember the three gi’eat Republican lieroes of the same name, 


® Tlie distances on 

the Via Amcrina are 

Faleros 

V. 

thus marked in the Peutingerian Table : 

Oastello Amcrino 

xir. 

Roma 


Ameria 

VIIII. 

Ad Sextum 

M.P, VI. 

Tuder 

-- 

Veios 

VI. 


VI. 

Vacanas 

VTIir. 

Vetona 

XX. 

Nope 

VIIII. 

Firiisio 

Xllll. 
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r. Decius Mus!); atNarni, I was driven by Mosto, or 
Wine;'' at Chianciano by tlie “ Holy Father'* himself; and at 
ritigliaiio I lodged in the house of II Bimbo, or “the Baby.” 
I should mention that this son of the shepherd-king of Civita 
CastelLana, will provide the traveller witli horses at tliree francs 
each per diem. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII. 

Note I. — Tjje Thuee Towxs of 'rnK Falisci.— S oc 107. 

NiliiiY <Ioiibts tli(‘ existence of a third touji, and thinks that Falisciuu 
is merely another nanio for Faleriniii, seeing; that Falisei was the iiaiiif 
of the people, and Falerii of their city; just as the inliahitants of Koim- 
wt-re called Qiiirites, and (d* Ard(‘a, Ihitnli. .OJiivir (IJ., p. ,'>•14) is much of 
the same opinion. Now, though “ FalisCi ” was nndonhtcdly the iiaimi oi 
the race, as sliown hy most writers, partienlarly hy Livy, and lliongh so]iie- 
tiines employed, in this sense, indiiTenaitly with Faleiii, and thongli Falisemn, 
Falisca, or Falisci, is often confounded w'ith Falerii tln‘ town, as hy Ovul, 
IMiny, l)iodf)nis, (NIV., j). 31U), and perha]>s hy Siavins ; yet Faliscnm is 
mentioned hy Htraho (V., j>. 22d), hy Stephanns (v. nml Solinus 

(II., p. 13), in addition to Falerium. The last-nani(‘d author speaks of the 
three cities in the saim* passagi*, — ah llaleso Argivo Phaliscam ; u Phaleiio 
Argivo Phalerios j Fescenniiim <pi(Mpie ah Argivis. Kco Miiller’s ojanion <»a 
this jiassage (Ktriisk. IV., 4, 3, ii. 31). Straho also mentions “ Faleiiiim aiul 
Faliscnm” in the same hreath ; and as hy the former he must moan the 
second, or Homan Fiderii, seeing that the original Ftruscan city lunl ct'ascd 
to exist long hefore his time, it is clear that the latter must nd’er to s(nii(* 
otluT place — prohahly the i'Ktpium Faliscnm wdiieli Ik* indicates as lying on 
the Flaminiaii Way hetween Uciiculum and Home. See Note III. 


Note 11. — Falkuii one of the Twelve. — See page 108. 

That Falerii was om^ of the Tw'clvc (h’ties of the Etruscan Confederation, 
there is every reason to believe. Its position, in a portion of Etruria wdiich 
could searcc'ly belong to Veil, or to Volsinii, the nearest cities of the League 
— its size, miieli superior to any of the kiiow'ii de]>endent towns, and second 
only to Ciere and Veii, among the cities south of the Ciminiau — and the 
importance aserihed to it, hy nneieiit writers — make it highly prohiible that 
it was one of the principal cities of Etruria. Cliivcr (IL, p. 545) thinks the 
fact may he deduced from the passage of Livy (IV. 23) already commented 
on, in connection with Vcii (vt nujira, p. 28). Miiller thinks Falerii has 
ecpial claims to this honour with Vcii and Ctere ; and that it w'as iiuicli too 
powerful, and acted too independently, to be the colony of another city. 
Etnisk. II. 1, 2. Eutropius (1. 18) says it was not inferior to Veii. Demi)Ster 
(de Etruriil llegali, II. p. 62) places Falerii among the Twelve. Niebuhr is 
not of this opinion ; perhaps becaiwe he regarded the Falisci as iEqui, rather 
tlian as Etniscaiis. Hist. Rom. I, pp. 72, 119, Eng. trans. 
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Note III. — Falircitm.— S ee page 110. 

Niebuhr (Hist. Rom. I. p. 72, Eng. frans.) is of opinion that the opitliet 
of /^^(lui, attached by Virgil (/En. VII. Gl)5) and Silius Italiciis (VIII. 491, 
<f. 17G) to the Fiilisci, was a])plied to them bccaiiso they were Ailqui or 

Volaci, afid remarks that the iiani{‘S Falisd and Volsci are clearly identical. 
Aliiller (eiril. II. 14), however, allows that the Ktnisean element was pre- 
Gdiiiinant at Falcrii ; that the city was never found in political eonn(‘ction 
with the Sabines, Umbrians, or yEqiiians, but solely with the Etruscans, and 
tliiiiks tliat the epithet refers to tlic position of tlie second city of Falerium 
in the plain, as stated by Eonaras. ScTvius, however, in his comment on 
I his pass-agi* of Virgil, int(*rprets ^Eipii as, ‘‘.Inst, liecanse the Roman people, 
li.iving got rid of tlie. l)occmvirs, received from th(‘ Falisci the Fecial laws, 
and some sii|)])lcments of tlie XII. Tables which tiny liail had from tlie 
Ath<‘nians." Uluver (Ital. Ant. 11. p. and ^lullcr (Etriisk. 11. .‘I, (i) 

icfnte tins statement ; and the latter will imt allow that they were called 
.Eniii Falisci, cither from their npiightness, or tlnnr origin from the race of 
tlie A'^pii, as Niebiilir supposes ; but solely from the situation of their second 
(itv. 1 pretend not to reconcile the variances of such authoiities ; but 
iiKMcly point out the ghiiing anachronism of wliich the Mantuan bard is 
j;iiilty, provided the opinion of Miiller be correct. Tli(‘ same epithet, how- 
f\ei, in another case wKquimadium — W(* are expressly told, was significant 
of the level nature of tin* ground ^Dion. Hal. Excerj). Mai, XII. 1). It 
si ciiis to me nioM' probable, from a compaiison with Strabo (V. p. 22t>), that 
iK-iiiimi Faliscnm was a s^monym not of Roman Falcrii, but of Faliscuin, 
the third city of the Falisci. See Note I. and note on page 128. 

XoTK IV.— F\LLMnT NOT THE EtUI SCAN FVT.I HII. — See page 110. 

Tli(* name of most weight in the ojiposite scab* is that of Miiller ; but 
though Ins opinion was “ the result of careful consideration,” it is, in this 
<.isp, of no weight, si-ciiig that it is founded on a mistaken Aiew of the local 

< liiiiaeteiiHtii s of Falleji, which, it is evident, he had never visit(‘d. He has 
heeii mish‘d by false statements, and bis argmiumts, on such i)remis(‘s, are of 

< oinse jiowerless. He says (Etmsker, einl. If., 14), “ the walls of the ancient 
»ily r»f Falcrii, built of ]»olygoiial bhuks of wbite stone, uneeimmU'd, are 
.■'itii.itcd on the heights about three miles to the west of Uivita Uaslellana ; 
-nid the site is still called Falari.” He takes his infoimatioii, as to the 
poMtion of tho mills, fiom Nardiiii (Veio Antico, p. l.O.'l), and from Sicklei’s 
I’l.m of the Uampagna, a map full of inaeenraeies, both in names and sites : 
though he owns that Uluver, Holstenins, and Mazzocehi state that Fiillcrl is 
hi tlie plain. Rut it is on this false notion that he founds his main argu- 
ment, which is the eoirespondence of the position of Falari with that 
asiribcd to Falcrii, by ancient writere. Again, be says, “it is quite 
niciedible that siieh massive walls as these are the work ol the coinpicred 
I'alisci, or of a Roman colony. Falari must therofon* be regaided as llie 
snieiLiit Falcrii.” Now, there are no polygonal walls in existence in Southern 
I’-truna, save at P>!gi on the coast ; and tho blocks of which fliose of Falcrii 
•'*e composed are of the comparatively smilll size, usually employed in 
I'.tniscan cities in this part of the land, and precisely accord in dimensions 
Jmil arrangeimmt with those of Roma Quadrata, of the Tabularium, and 
many other remains in and around Rome. The second town of Falerii— 

voi.. I. I 
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wffiquiim Faliscuin, as Iio calls it — he places, with Nanlini, on some uiule, 
tcriniiicd «te in the Plain of Borghetto, near the Tiber, bjwiause Strabo sajs 
it was near the Via Fl^aminia. Civita Castellaiia, he follows Nardini and tla* 
early Italian aiiticjuaries, in supposing to bo tlie ancient Fesccnniuni, aial 
contents himself with saying that it cannot be Falerii, 

It should be stated that Festiis offers a singular derivation for the name of 
tills city — Falcri oppidmn a sale dictum — which Cliiver (II. p. 542) explains 
as the conscquenco of a blunder in transcribing from the Greek authors— 
OTTO Tov oKos instead of diro toC *A\r)(Tov. Its obscurity is in some measure 
relieved by Serviiis (ad Athi. VJII. 285), who calls Ale-sus the sou of 
Neptune, and by Silius Italicus (VIII. 47C), where he refers to Ilalesus na 
the founder of Alsinm, on the sea-coast. Some readings, however, of Fcstiis, 
give “ Falcri a fal(‘”— meaning something lofty, being derived, sm 
Festus, from the Etrihscan word falando^ which signitics heaven. 




OuKCHIANo, AN KTlU/hCAN SITE. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FESCENNIDM. 

Fc'jt.'v (lic.x\ fuiuljit coavicia Fcsccnninns.— SK>r,CA. 

Horn ! I10.S hoimmculi infli;'naniiir, si <ims nostrum intcriit aut occi^tis c-it quorum viU 
l>rovi()r c.s^e dcljct, cum uno loco tot oppidftm cadavcra projechi jaccant ' 

Sbrv, SuiPiT., Epist. ad AI. Tull. Ciccr. 

Tin: second town of the Falisci, Fescenniiim, or Fi'scennia, or 
Fisoenium, as Dionysius calls it, was founded, like Falcrii, by 
the Siculi. who were driven out by the Pelasgi ; traces of which 
latter race were still extant in Dionysius* day, in the warlike 
tactics, the Argolic sliields and spears, the religious rites and 
reremonies, and in the construction and furniture of tiie temples 
“f the Falisci.^ Tliis Argive or Pelasgic origin of Fcsceiinium, 
well as of Falerii, is confirmed by Soliiius.- Virgil mentions 

* Dion. Hal. I. pp. 17 . and calls it a town of Campania (a^l jEn. 

' f^olin. n. ] 3 , Servius, however, VIL 695). 

Aicnbcs to Fe'iconnium an Athenian origin, 

I 2 
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Fescennium as sending her hosts to tlie assistance of Turnus ; ^ 
hut no notice of it, which can be regarded as historical, has come 
down to us ; and it is probable that, as a Faliscan town, it 
followed the fortunes and fate of Falerii. It was a Roman 
colony in' the time of Pliny We know only this in addition, 
that here are said to have originated the songs, which from an 
early period were in use among the Romans at their nuptials ; 
and which were sung also by the peasantry in alternate extemjiore 
verses, full of banter and raillery.® 

To the precise site of Fescennium we have no clue, though, 
ii’om its connection witli Falerii, and the mention made of 
it by Virgil, we may safely conclude it was in- the district 
between Soracte and the Ciminian mount, i, e. in the ager 
Faliscus. Muller’s opinion, that it occupied the site of Civita 
Castellana, has been shown to be incorrect. The assumption 
of Cluver, that it is represented by Gallese, a village about 
nine miles to the north of Civita Castellana, seems wholly 
gratuitous; he is followed, however, in this by subsequent 
writers — inagni nominis nmhraj The truth is, that there arc 
numerous Etruscan sites in this district, none of which, 
save Gallese, have been recognised as such, so that, in the 
absence of definite description by the ancients, and of all 
luonumentary evidence on the several localities, it is im- 


3 Virg. iEn. loc. cit. 

riin. HI. 8. 

Servius, loc. cit. Festiis rare Fcsccnnini 
versus. Flin. XV. *24. C;itul. LXI. 126. 
Seneca, Medea, 113. Claud iuii gives a 
specimen of Fcsccnriiua, on the nuptials of 
Honorius and Maria. Festus <iflrers a deri- 
vation— -quia fancinum puiabantiir arcere 
— which Muller (Etnisk. IV. 5. 2. n. 8.) 
thinks is not satisfactory. l)r. Schinil/c, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, objects 
to the Fescennian origin of these songs, on 
the ground that ** this kind of amusement 
has at all times been, and is still, so popular 
in Italy, that it can scarcely be considered 
as peculiar to any particular place.” He 
funher maintains that these songs cannot 
be of Etruscan oi-igin, because Fescennium 
was not an Etruscan, but a Faliscan town, 
lint whatever may have been the origin of 
tlio Falisci, ages before we find mention of 
the Fescennine verses, they had been incor- 
porated with the Etruscan Confederation, 
and wei*c as much Etruscans as the cituens 


of Cnitona, C.x'ro, Alsium, Pyrgi, nil whidi 
cities had a Pelasgic (►rigin. 

® Livy (VII. 2) calls them — verMiiu 
incompositiim temerc ac riidcin. Catullus 
(loc. cit.)-— in-ocax Fesccniiina lociitio. 
also Seneca (loc. cit.). Fescennine sccin^ 
to have been a proverbial synonym for 
“playing the fool.” Macrob. Satuin. II. 
16. In their original character these 
Fesccnnincs, though coarse and bold, weie 
not malicious ; hut in time, says Horace, 
the freedom of amiable sport grew to 
malignant rage, and gave rise to dissen- 
sions and feuds ; whereon the law stept in, 
and put an end to them altogether. Epif>t. 
II. I. 145. Augustus himself wrote Fes- 
cennines on Pollio, who would not respond, 
save with a witty excuse — non est f;icile in 
cum fscribere, qtti iK>test proscribcrc.— 
Macro!). Satiir. II. *4* 

^ Chiv. Ital. Antiq. 11. p. 551. Nibby, 
11. p. 28. Cramer, I. p. 226. Abeken’s 
Mittelital. p. 36. Westphal, Map of the 
Campagna. 
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possible to pronounce witli certainty which is the site of 
Fesceiiilium. 

This district lying bet\Yeen the Ciminian on the west, Soracte 
on tlie east, llie Tiber on the north, and the modern Via Cassia 
on the south, with the exception of the road which i)asses 
through Ncpi and Civita Castellana to Ponte Felice, is to 
travellers in general, and to antiquaries in particular, a terra 
incofjnita. This tract of country, though level, is of exceeding 
beaut}' — not the stern, barren grandeur of the Canipagna around 
Itoiiie — but beaut}', soft, rich, and luxuriant. Plains covered 
witli oaks and chestnuts — grand gnarled giants, who have lorded 
it licrc for centuries over the lowly hawthorn, nut, or fern — such 
sunny glades, carpeted with green sward ! — such bright stretches 
of corn, waving away even under the trees ! — such “ quaint 
mazes in the wanton groves ! ’* — and such delicious shady dells, 
and avenues, and knolls, where Nature, in her springtide frolics, 
mocks Art or Titaiiia, and girds every tree, every bush, with a 
fairy belt of crocuses, anemones, purple and white cistuses, 
(lolicate cyclamens, convolvuluses of different hues, and more 
vaiieties of laughing ffowers than I would care to enumerate. 
A merrier greenwood you eamiot see in all merry England ; it 
may want the buck to ]iiakc it perfect to the stalker’s taste ; 
but its beauty, its joyousness, must lill every other eye with 
delight — 

“ It is, I ween, a lovely spot of ground, 

And in a reason at ween June and May 

Half praiikt with spring?, with summer half embrowned . . 

Is nought around but images of rest, 

Sleop-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 

And flowery beds that slumb’rous influence kest 
From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green.” 

Fver and anon the vine and the olive come in to enrich, and a 
Hock of goats or of long-horned cattle® to animate the landscape, 
whieli is hedged in by the dark, forest-clad Ciminian, the naked, 
craggy, sparkling Soracte, and the cver-fresh and glorious range 
of Apennines, gemmed with many a town, and chequered with 
shifting shadows. 

All this is seen on the plain ; but go northwards towards the 

The waters or the pastures of this hut the local breed is now of the grey hue 
district, the “ager Faliscus,” were sup- common in the Campagna. This district 
posed hy the ancients to have the property was anciently fertile in flav (Sil. Ital. IV. 
of turning cattle white (Plin. Kat. His. II. 223). There is little enough, cither of 
Ovid. Amor. HI. Eleg. 13, v. 13), produce or manufacture, at pmsent. 
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Tiber, and you find that you are far from being on low ground ; 
the river flows five hundred feet beiieatli you, tlirough a valley 
which in fertile beauty has few rivals, even in Italy. Or 
attempt to approach some one of the towns whose spires you 
see peering above the woods of the plain ; and many a ravine, 
darkly profound, unseen, imthought of till you stand on its 
brink, yawns at your feet, and must be traversed to its uttermost 
recesses ere you attain your object. In these lower regions you 
are amid scenes widely difterent from those on the upper level. 
Your horizon is bounded by walls of rock, but what it wants in 
distaflee it gains in intrinsic beauty. The cliffs, broken into 
fantastic forms, and hollowed into caves of mysterious interest, 
display the richest hues of brown, red, orange', and grey ; wood 
hangs from their every ledge, and even crests their brows— a 
wood as varied in mass as in tint — ilex, ash, alder, oak, chestnut 
— matted together with ivy, vines, clematis, and honeysuckle ; a 
stream winds brawling tlirough tlie hollow, here spanned by a 
rustic bridge, there sinking in a mimic cascade ; now struggling 
among the fallen, moss-grown crags, now running riot througli 
some lowly mill, half hid by foliage. A wliite shrine or hermit- 
age looks down from the verge of the clift*, or a bolder-featured 
town, picturesque with the ruin of ages, towers above you on an 
insulated mass at the forking of the glen ; so lofty, so inaccessible 
is the site, you cannot believe it the very same town you had 
seen for miles before you, lying in the bosom of the plain. Sncli 
are tlie general outlines of the scenery ; but every site has its 
peculiar features, which I shall only notice in so far ns they 
have antiquarian interest. 

About six miles northwards from Civita Castellana lies 
Corchiano, now a wTetched village of five or six hundred souls, 
ruined by the French at the beginning of the century, and never 
rebuilt. TJiere is nothing of antiquity witliin the walls, but the 
site is clearl}’^ Etruscan. No walls of that origin are extant, but 
the ravines around contain numerous sepulchres, now defaced by 
appropriation to other purposes. Traces of Etruscan roads, too, 
are abimdant. On the way to Gallese, to Ponte Felice, and to 
Civita Castellana, you pass through deep clefts, sunk in the rock 
in ancient times ; and in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the village are roads cut in, the rock, and flank'c# by sepulchres, 
or built up on either hand with large blocks of tufo, which have 
every appearance of remote antiquity. The tombs have no 
remarkable features — being mostly square chambers, with benches 
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of rock around, and sometimes witli a pillar or partition- wall in 
tlie centre. There are some columbaria as at Fallen, and not a 
lew of those singular conical tombs, sunk in the ground, and 
having an opening above, which abound at Civita Castellana- 
13 ut the most remarkable monument on this site is about half a 
]nile from Corchiano, on the road to Fallen. After crossing the 
river — the lUo Fratte — yon ascend to the level of the plain by a 
road sunk in the tufo, on the wall of which is carved an Etruscan 
inscription, in letters fifteen inches in height, with an intaglio of 
at least three inches — 

or Lautit. Vel. Aiiniks. On the rock just beyond there has been 
another inscription, but one letter only is now traceable. There 
is no appearance of a tomb, and the rock does not seem to have 
been hewn into a monumental form, yet the inscription of a 
proper name, in such a situation (and complete in itself, as the 
smooth surface testiiies), can hardly have been other than sepul- 
cliral. Here, at least, is proof positive of the Etruscan antiquity 
of the road, and a valuable guide by which to judge of other roads. 
There has been a water-course down one side, and, a little above 
the inscription, a sewer, just like those beneath the walls of 
hhruscan cities, opens on the road, bringing the water from the 
ground above into the course; and again, some distance below the 
inscribed rock, another similar sewer opens in the tufo, and 
< arries the water througli the cliff, clear of the road, down to the 
river. Both sewers have evidently been formed for no otlier 
purpose; and have every appearance of being coeval with tlie 
road. This, which ran here in Etruscan times, must be the same 
as that afterwards called by the liomans Via Amerina; it led 
northward from Nepi, through FAlleri, to the Tiber near Oilc. 
Corchiano, the ancient name of which is utterly lost,® was also on 
the road, perhaps a vmtatio. 

Among the Hcpulchral incriptions of tion said by Ihionarroti to be cut on some 
l^luusi, we find the proper ihaiiic of rocks in tlie mountains near Florence (p. 
“Carcu” “Carca^ “Carena,” and 95, ap. Dempst. II.). The name Carconia 
“Carcuni,’* which Latin would, be in IWiscan letters occurs in one of the 
Oarconia. Mus. Chius. II. p. 2*18. sepulchral inscriptions found in 1851 near 
Lanzi, II. pp. 348 ^ 409 , 432, 455. The Sta. Maria di Fdlleri. Ann. Inst. 1860, 
name of “ Curcli,” which bears a strong tav. (i. 
affinity to Corchiano, occurs in on inscrip- 
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There is considerable interest around Corcliiano, and the anti- 
quary or artist, who would explore the neighbourhood, would do 
well to make it his head- quarters, as it is centrally convenient, 
and accommodation might formerly be had in the house of the 
butcher of the place, Giuseppe Lionidi. The persons who 
entertain strangers at these out-of-the-way places are often 
butchers, and generally well to do in the world, that is, as well-doing 
is esteemed in Italy. At such places the traveller cannot look 
for comfort, but he will generally meet with great attention from 
the whole household. 

About two miles from Corchiaiio on the road to Bassaiiello, at 
a spot called Puntone del Ponte, is a singular tomb, with a sort 
of court in front sunk in the rock,^ and with the remains of a 
portico, of which but one square pillar is now standing. On the 
inner wall of the portico, high under the cornice, is an Etruscan 
inscription, which is imperfect, but seems to state the age of the 
defunct. In its general style this sepulchre resembles the triple- 
arched tomb at Ealleri. It now serves as a pig-sty; therefore 
beware of fleas — swarming as in Egyptian plagues — beclouding 
light nether garments ! 

Seven miles north of Corcliiano, on the road to Ortc, is 
Bassanello, perhaps an Etmscan site. There is nothing of 
interest here ; but half-way between it and Corcliiano, is a 
deserted town called Aleano or Liano, alias Sta. Bruna, from a 
ruined church on the site. The walls and other ruins, so far as 
I could see, are mediajval, and highly j^icturesque ; but there are 
tombs of more ancient date in the cliffs beneath the walls, and in 
the neighbourhood. In many parts of this road you trace the 
Via Amerina, by the line of basaltic blocks, running almost due 
N. and S., and in one part, near the Puntone del Ponte, you 
tread the ancient pavement for some distance. 

Three miles from Corchiano and nine from Civita Castellaiia, 
lies Gallese, tlie town which has been supj^osed to occupy the site 
of lescennium. It stands, as usual, on a mass of rock at the 
junction of two ravines. It has evidently been an Etruscan site, 
and tliough no avails of that construction are extant, there arc 
several sewers in the cliffs beneath the town, and plenty of tombs 
in tlie rocks around. Within the to'vni are a fewRoman remains, 
fragments of columns, inscriptions, and bas-rfilfs, but notliing 

* This court in front of tho portico Macroh. Sat. VI. 8) as a vacant space 
must represent the vestibule described by before tho door of the house, through 
CBBcilius Gallus (ap. A. Gell. XVI. 5 ; which laythe approach to it. 
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wliipli throws light on the ancient name of the place. This, 
however, has been determined by a worthy canonico of Gallese, 
iiow^ deceased, to be the AEquum Faliscum, mentioned by Strabo, 
Virgil, and Italicus, and he wrote a work thereon, still in manu- 
script, entitled, ** La Antica Falisca, o sia notizie istoriche della 
cittii di Gallese, dal Canonico Teologo Amanzio Nardoni.*’ His 
is not a new idea, for on the front of the Palazzo Comunale or 
Town-hall is inscribed — 

S-ECULA DUM VIVENT DUBABIT VITA PlIALlSCIS. 

Tlie derivation of Gallese from Halesiis, or llaliscus, the son 
of Agamemnon, and reputed founder of the Faliscan race, is 
plausible enough ; but another less venerable origin has been 
sought for the name by the townspeople, who have assumed for 
the anus of the town a cock — Gallese a (jalh. A^Jquum Faliscum 
seems, from Strabo, to have been on the Flamiiiian Way, but 
Gallese lies about midway between that and the Via Amerina, two 
or tlircc miles from each. The town is circumscribed by nature, 
ami can never have been of importance — scarcely large enough to 
])e the ancient Fescenniuin. Gallese is very accessible by railway 
from Pome, from which it is 74 chilomfetres distant, and three 
miles from the station bearing its own name. 

Six miles north-west of Corchiano lies Vignanello, also an 
Etruscan site, but with no remains of interest. It is a mean and 
dirty town with a villaiioiis osteria, yet of such importance that a 
vehicle, miscalled diligence, runs thither from Pome twice a week. 
Four miles beyond is S9riano, another ancient site, possibly the 
Surriiia A^etus whose existence may be inferred from the “ Sur- 
riiia Nova” which occupied the site of Viterbo. It is boldly 
situated on the lower slope of the dark Ciminian, lorded over b}'^ 
its venerable castle ; and retains many a picturcscpie trace of the 
cartlnpiake which shattered it in the last century. 

1 had the fortune to discover the site of an ancient city in this 
district, which seems to me to be more probably that of Fescen- 
nium than any one of those yet mentioned. It lies about a mile 
«nd a half west of Ponte Felice, on the way thence to Corchiano, 
JUid the site is indicated by a long line of walling, an embankment 
to the cliffs on one side of a ravine. From the character of the 
ground the city have been of great size, for it is not the 
Usual narrow ridge between two ravines, but a wide area, some 
uiiles in circuit, surrounded by ravines of great depth ; more like 
the site of the ancient Falerii, on the heights of Civita Castel- 
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laim, than of any other town in this neighhoiirhood. The area 
of the city is covered with dense wood, whicli greatly impedes 
research ; on it stands the ruined church of San Silvestro, whidi 
^ives its name to the spot. The wall is the facing to a sort of 
natural bastion in the cliff, considerably below the level of the 
■city. It is so conspicuous that I am suriuised to find no men- 
tion of it in any work on the Campagna, not even in Westphal or 
Nibby. 

Forcing a Avay through pathless thickets, I climbed to the wall 
and found it to extend in an unbroken mass for 150 or 200 feet- 
In the size and arrangement of its blocks it is more like the frag- 
ments at Tarqiiinii and Cicrc, than any other remains I can recollect 
in Etruria. The whole is much ruined in surface, and bears the 
appearance of very high antiquity. It has evidently been the 
wall of a citj", for no mere castle would have had a bastion such 
as this, nor would it have occupied such a site, on a ledge of the 
cliff, completely commanded by higher ground; and thougli in 
the style of its masonry it differs somewhat from the general 
t^’pe, yet in its position, as a revetemrM to tlie cliff, it exactly 
coiTcsponds with the usual walling of Etruscan cities. That 
such is its character is corroborated by the existence of numerous 
tombs, not in the cliffs of the ravines, but, as at Nepi, on the 
level of the high ground opposite, together with fragments of 
walling, and sewers which were probably intended to drain this 
level and keep the tombs dry. 

Tlie size of this city, so much superior to that of tlie neigh- 
bouring Etruscan towns, and its vicinity to the Via Flaminia 
wliich ran just below it to the East on its way to the Tiber and 
Otricoli, greatly favour the view that here stood Fescenniuin. 
Not that tJiat city is known to have been on the Flaminian, but 
the ancients generally made their roads to accommodate any 
X)lacc of importance that lay in the same direction ; ^ and that 


2 About eight or ten courses arc 
fetaiuling, formed of tiifo blocks, from IS 
to 22 inches iu height, and sc^uarc, or 
nearly so (not alternating with long 
blocks as in the usual empketon), and 
laid often one directly over the other, as 
in the Tullianum i)rison, and other very 
•early structures. * 

^ The ancient road departed from the 
dine of the modern Via Flaminia abodt 
Aqua Viva, leaving Civita Gastellana two 
or three miles to the left, and continued to 


liorghetto, crossing the Tiber by the bridge 
now in ruins, called Le Pile d’ Augusto; 
but its precise course through this district 
has not been detei mined. Westphal, Ro- 
mis. Kainp. p. 136. It did not run to the 
original Falerii, because that city had been 
destroyed before^^iiks formation, and the 
second Falerii was accommodated by the 
Via Amcrina. But Fescennium continued 
to exist under tlie Empire, and therefore 
was most probably connected with the City 
by a road. 
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Kcscenniura was of more importance than the many nameless 
Ktruscaii towns in this district, it is fail- to conclude from the 
mention of it by Dionysius and Virgil, and from its being coupled 
aith Falerii, one of the cities of tlie Confederation. If it were 
certain that iKquuni Faliscum was not merely another name for 
I’alei'ii, it might well have occupied this site, for Strabo seems to 
indicate it as being, on the Flaminian Way, between Otricoli and 
home, Avhich must mean somewhat on the Roman side of the 
ibrmcr place.* In one of the three Itineraries, indeed, which 
f;ive tlie stations on tlie Flaminian, a town of that name is placed 
ill this neighbourhood; but on the wrong bank of the Tiber. 
Neither Fescennium nor ;Equum Faliscum is mentioned by 
rtolemy. If this be the site of Feseennimn, as tlie latest men- 
tion of that town is made by Pliny, it is probable that at an early 
period of tlie Empire it fell iiito decay, and was deserted, like so 
many other I'ltrusciui towns, and “ tlie rejoicing city became a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in.’’ Its only inhabit- 
ants arc now the feathered tribes, and the only nuptial songs 
which meet the ear arc those of countless nightingales, which in 
spring-time not only “ smooth the rugged brow of Night,” but 
even at noonday fill the groves and ravines with tuneful echoes, 

“ Stirring tlie air with buch a harmony ” 


iis to infuse a spirit of joy and gladness into tliis lonely and 


<l(‘solatc spot. 

* Stialjo, it iiuibt he ohseived, does not 
•''jK'.ik from Ills own knowlcd^'o, Imt records 
it .IS a lepnit— ot5i kkovn^aXmov \iyov- 
\'e. (V. p. 220). This is according 
t'> the version of Oliver (II. p. 538), who 
ic.iils it ^E(nium Falisnufif an emendation 


of tlie evidently corrujit to\l also approved 
of ])y Muller (Etrusk. eiiil. 11. II, n. 101). 
Until these authorities, how’cvcr, take this 
for ii .synonym of the second Falerii, wliicli 
w.m built in the plain, not of the third city 
(Friliscum) of tlie Falisci. 
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FEKOXIA AND CAPENA. 

Hajc duo prsetcrca disjcctis oppida muris. — V irg. 

Itur in .'igros 

Dives uln ante oinnes colilur Feronia lucu 

Et wiccr Immectat iiuvialia rura Oapcna.s.— SiL. Ital. 

Anothku Etruscan city which played a prominent part in the 
early history of Home, was Capena.^ It is lirst mentioned by 
Livy in his account of the last Yeientine war, when it united 
with Falerii in assisting Veii, then beleaguered by the Homans. 
The latter city, from her power and proximity to Home, was tlio 
bulwark of Etruria; and it was foreseen by the neighbouring 
people, that should she fall, the whole land would be open to 
invasion.^ Falerii and Capena, fearing they would be next 
attacked, made strenuous attempts to raise the siege, but finding 
their efforts vain, they besought the aid of the great Confedera- 
tion of Etruria.® Now, it had so happened that the Veientes had 
greatly offended the Confederation, first, by acting contrary to 


* Capena is evidently a name of Etniscan 
origin. A tomb of the family of “ Capeni,” 
or “Oapenia,” was discovered at Perugia 
in 1843 (Vermigl. Scavi Feriigini, p. U). 
Among Etru.scan family names, we meet 
with “Capnas” (Verm. he. Perug. I. p. 
226) and “Capevani,” (Lanzi II. p. 371) 
probably a derivation from Capena with 
the insertion of tho digamma. In the tomb 
of the Ciliiii, tho name “Caupna” occurs. 


Signor Giulietti of Chiusi has an urn in- 
scribed ‘ ‘ Thania Capnei. ” Stephanus calls 
this town Capinna, 

- Liv. V. 8. 

* Liv. Y. 17. ‘Cato (ap. Serv. ad 

,VII. 697) states that Capena was a colony of 

Veii, which would bo an additional reason 
for her eagerness to assist the latter in her 
extremity. 
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tlie established custom of the land, in taking to themselves n 
king; and in the next place, their king had made himself 
personally obnoxious by interrupting the solemn games— an act 
jiinounting to sacrilege. So the Confedemtion had decreed that 
no succour should be afforded to Veii so long as she retained lier 
kliig.^ To the representations of the J'aHsci and Capenates, the 
magnates of Etruria in conclave assembled, replied, that hitherto 
they laid refused Veii assistance on the ground that as she had 
not sought counsel of them, neither must she seek succour, and 
that they must still withhold it, being themselves in peril from 
the sudden invasion of tlie Gauls.*^ The two allies nevertheless 
persisted in their efforts to raise the siege, but in vain : their 
lands were several times ravaged, and tlieir armies overtlirown ;® 
and oil the fall of Veii, the fate they had anticipated befell them. 
Tlieir territories were again invaded, and though the natural 
strength of their cities preserved them from assault, their lands 
were laid waste, and the produce of their fields and orchards 
utterly destroyed.^ The territory" of Capena was particularly 
fertile,® and such a blow as this was more efficacious than the 
sword, for it compelled the citizens to sue for peace, though at 
the expense of their independence. A few years later (A.TJ. 805) 
the Koinan citizenship was granted to such of the inhabitants of 
Veii, Falerii, and Capena, as had sided with Rome in the recent 
struggle ; and the conquered territory was divided among them.® 
Such means did Rome employ to facilitate her conquests, and 
secure them more firmly to herself. 

That Capena continued to exist as late as the time of 
Aurehan, is proved by scattered notices in ancient writers and 
hy inscriptions. From that time we lose sight of her. Her 
site probably became desolate ; and her name was consequently 
toi’gotten. When interest was again awakened in the antiquities 
of Italy, she was sought for, but long in vain. Cluveri placed 
Ca])eua at Civitella San Paolo, not far from the Tiber; 
Rolstcniiis,® at Morlupo; while Galetti, from the evidence of 
inscriptions discovered on the spot,*'* has determined it to 


^ I^iv. V. 1. 

* Liv. V. 17. 

I Liv. V. 12—14 19. 

’ Liv. V 24. , 

” Cicero pro Flac. XXIX. 

Liv. VI. 4. Those of Capena were 
I'Tmeil into a new tribe, called Stellatina. 
I’ostus, voce. cf. Liv. VI. 5. 


1 Cluv. TI p. ,»;49. 

2 Adnot. ad Cluv. p. C2. 

* Galetti, Sopra il Sito di Capena, p. 
4 — 2.1.’ One of thesMS inpcriptions is now 
at Morlupo, another in the church of S. 
Orestc, and a third in that of S. Silvestro, 
on the summit of Soracte. cf. Grutcr, p. 
189. 5. and 466. 6. Fabretti, p. 109. 
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have been at Givitucola, an uninhabited hill, half-way between 
the two.* 

This hill lies far from any high road or frequented patli, and 
still further from any town where the traveller may find accom- 
modation — in a part of the Campagna which is never visited by 
strangers, save by some adventurous antiquary, or some sports- 
man, led by liis eagerness far away from his accustomed haunts. 
It was more accessible when the Via Flamiiiia was in use as tlie 
high-way from Home to Civita Castellana, for it lies only five or 
six miles off that roiul. The nearest point on the railroad from 
which it may be visited is IMonte llotoudo, from which station it 
is about five miles distant ; but wdien I visited it, the nearest 
point was Civita Castellana, sixteen or eighteen miles distant, and 
it was a long day’s journey there and back, on account of the 
nature of the country to be traversed, which is practicable only 
on foot or on horseback. In truth it was necessary to lea\e 
Civita at break of day, to avoid the risk of being benighted — no 
agreeable accident in a country so lonely, and whose inhabitants 
are not well rei)uted for honest}'. 

Doniepico, my guide to Falleri, could not attend me to Capena, 
and sent his brother in his stead — Antonio, commonly called ** II 
Re ” — the King — a nom de (fuerre which, as the eldest son, he 
had inherited from his father. Domenico, I learned, was having 
his i)igs blessed. A mad dog liad attacked them, and the hogs 
had defended themselves stoutly, rushing upon and goring him 
with their tusks till they trampled lus dead body under their feet. 
They paid dearly for it, however ; ten of them were bitten in the 
conflict, and to save them from hydrophobia Domenico had sent 
to the sacerdote to bless them and put the iron of San Domenico 
on their foreheads. 

I requested an explanation. 

Saint Domenick, it seems, was once on, a time on his travels, 
when his horse dropped a shoe. He stopped at the first fariier’s 
he came to, and had it replaced. The farrier asked for payment. 

^ Cramer, T. 1 ). 231 ; Nibby, rare Caiwn.i ; the opposite direction, but from Capaa, 
Gi'll, I. p. 2f)3. Demp&ter (Et. lleg. II. p. Jintl that tlio tennination is but the cady 
17in made tlie blunder of placing it in Latin adjectival form, as we know it to 
Latiiim, on the Appiaii Way, because the have l)een tho Etruscan. Frontinus iiiJec<l 
Porta Capena of Home opened on tlnit roml, (de A(pued. , p.* 27) says the Via Appia 
as Servius ^d JEn. VII. 697) had said:-- —a portA CapenA usque ad Capuam; anJ 
Porta Capena juxta Capenos est. There Dionysius (VIII. p. 483) calls the gate 
can he little doubt that the Gate derived Kavvivrf, 

its name, not from Capena, which lay in 
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The saint-errant was as astonished as the knight of La Mancha 
could have been at such a demand ; but with less courtesy he 
said to his horse, “ Give him back the shoe.*' Whereupon the 
obedient animal flung out his heels, and with a blow on tlie fore- 
head laid the farrier dead. Domenico in his simplicity could 
not perceive that the farrier was at least as worthy of his hire 
ns the priest, to wliom he had paid three pauls for saying a 
benediction over his hogs, and branding their forclieads with the 
mark of a horse -shoe. 

For the first five miles the road %vas the modern Via Flainiiiia, 
which after crossing the Treia, ascends to the level of tlie 
Fanipagiia, and continues through a country partially wooded 
and cultivated, yet not without beauty, to tlie foot of Soracte. 
'I’lu* mountain itself is sufficient to obviate all tedium on the 
ride. At first it presents the form of a dark wedge or cone, tlie 
end towards you being densely clothed with wood ; but as you 
approach it lengthens out gradually, peak after peak disclosing 
itself, till it presents a totally different aspect — a long serrated 
ridge, rising at first in bright green slopes from the plain, then 
darkening above with a belt of olive-groves, and terminating in a 
bald crest of grey rock, jagged and craggy, its peaks capt with 
white convents, which sparkle in the sun like jewels on a diadem. 
The wliole mass reminds one of Gibraltar ; it is about the same 
length — more than three miles — it rises to about the same 
height above the plain ® — it has the same pyramidal form when 
iorosliortened, a similar line of jagged peaks. 13ut there is less, 
abruptness, and more fertility. There is not the stern savage 
grandeur of the Spanish Dock ; but the true Italian grace and 
ease of outline — still the heautiful though verging on the wild. 

At the llomitorio, a hamlet of a few ruined liouses, I left the 
^ia Ilaminia, and striking across some fields and through a 
Wood, ascended, by w’retched tracks saturated with rain, to the 
olive-groves which belt the mountain. The view on the ascent 
is inagnificent — the vast expanse of the wild, almost uninhabited, 
f anipagiia at my feet — hero dark with wood, from which the 
towers of a few towns arose at wdde intervals — there sweeping 
away in league after league of bare down or heath — the double- 
u'aded mass of the Ciiniiiian on the right — the more distant 

j,,. is about 1500 feet above the But the plain from ^vhicli Sorac'tc is viewed, 

r ' according to Nibby, is 2150 being considerably elevated above the sea, 

icmc feet; according to (xoll, 2270 French the heights of the two mountains nppear 

lu leight. \\ e&tphal calls it 2200 feet. nearly canal. 
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Alban on the other hand-— -the sharp wooded peak of Rocca 
Romana between them — the varied effects of light and shade, of 
cloud and sunshine, as storms arose from time to time and 
crossed the scene, darkening and shrouding a portion of the 
landscape, which presently came forth laughing in brilliant sun- 
shine; while the lowering cloud moved on, blotting out one 
object after another on which the eye but a moment before had 
been resting with delight. 

On emerging from the wood, Sant Oreste was seen before us, 
situated on a bare elevated shoulder of the mountain. From the 
rocky ridge leading to the village a new scene comes into view. 
A rich]}" wooded valley lies beneath, with the Tiber winding 
through it; and the Apennines rise beyond, peak above peak 
in steps of sublimity, and stretch away far to the south till tliey 
sink all faint and grey into the Latin valley, at the steep of 
Palestrina. 

The rock of which the mountain is composed here starts up in 
bold crags on every side ; it is a sort of limestone, called from 
its colour pahmhino ; ” it is not however of dove-colour alone, 
but it is to be found of various shades of grey, and sometimes 
almost white. Among these crags a path winds up to the 
summit of the mountain. Here the traveller will find a colony of 
recluses, and the several churches of Sta. Lucia, La Madonna 
delle Grazic, Sant Antonio, and San Silvestro. The latter 
stands on the central and highest jicak of the mountain, and is 
generally supposed to occupy the site of the ancient temple of 
Apollo, to which deity Soracte was sacred.® It can boast of no 
small antiquity itself, having been founded in a.d. 746, by Carlo- 
man, son of Charles Martel, and uncle of the celebrated Charle- 
magne, ill honour of the saint whose name it bears. 

Sant Oreste is a wretched village, with steep, foul streets, and 
mean houses-r-without any accommodation for the stranger. I 
was at once impressed with the conviction that it must have 
been an Etruscan site. Its situation is too strong by nature to 
have been neglected, and is just such as would have been chosen 
for a city in the northern part of Etruria ; the plateau rising just 
as high above the plain as those of Cosa, Rusellee, and Satumia. 
At the foot of the steep and rocky hill on which the village 
stands I found confirmatign of my opinion in a number of tombs 

* Virg. iEn. XI. 785. Sil. Ital. V. 170. ‘ the name of the Mount was PelasgiCf 
—VII. 662.— VIII. 494 ; Tlin. VII. 2 ; So- suggested — o/ct^ as its derivation, 

liiius, Poly hist. II. ]>. 15. Nibby fancied 
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ill tlie tufo -clilfs.* I did not observe any remains of ancient walls 
on the height, but if they tvere of tufo— as is most probable, since 
that soi*t of rock is hewn with so much facility, that notwith- 
standing the transport of the blocks up the bill, there would have 
been less labour than in preparing the hard limestone close at 
liand ^ — they may have been destroyed for the sake of materials 
to construct tlie houses of the village. What may have been the 
name of the Etruscan town which occupied this site is not easy to 
determine ; but I am inclined to agree with Nibby in regarding 
it as Feronia, which Strabo says was situated under Soracte, and 
its name seems to be preserved in tliat of Felonica, a fountain at 
tlic foot of this hill, on the road to Civitella di Sail P^iolo.** 

At or near Feronia. was a celebrated temide to the goddess of 
tliat name, wliicli, like many ancient shrines, stood in a thick 
grove— Lucus Feroiiiie.® She seems to have been identical with 
Proserpine,^ and was worshipped by the Sabines, and Latins, as 
well as by the Etruscans.^ Hither, on yearly festivals, pilgrims 
resorted in great numbers from the surrounding country, many 
to perform vows and oifor sacrifice — and those who were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the gqddess, walked with naked feet over 
lieaps of burning coal and ashes, without receiving injury® — and 

7 This il<me at Tivoli, whoso walls cit.) calls Feronia a city, and says tlic 
are volcanic ((xell, II. p. 272), thou^^h the Grove was on tho same spot. This must 

rucks arc travertine and limestone ; so also not lie confounded with the other Lucuh 

at I’alcstrina, ami again at Segni, where a Feronia? in the nuith of Etruria near Luca, 

gate and a portion of the walls are of tpfo, which Ptolemy ^Gcog. p. 72, ed. Ilort.) 

though the rest are formed of the natural places among the “inland colonies” of tliat 

limestone of the hill on which the city land,— still less M’ith the Temple of Feronhi 

stamls. The palombino ef Soracte was mentioned by Virgil (iEn. VII. 800) as 

Muarried by the Homans, *nd is classed by situated in a green grove— viridi gaudens 

Vitruvius (II. 7) with travertine, as a stone Feronia liico — which was near Terrocina 

of moderate hardness', a mean between tufo and the Circiean pwmdntory. It is to this 

and «tlfx or lava. latter shrine and the fountain attached to 

* Nihby, II. 1 ). 108 ; Strab. V. p. 226. it that Horace refers on his journey to 
Gcll thinks, ipiitc unnecessarily it seems Brundusium (Sat. 1. 5, 24). 

to me, that this Felonica is •“the site of * Dion. Hal. III. p. 173. According to 
the temple, grove, and fountain of Fero- Serviiis(ad Ain. YII. 700) Juno, asavirgin, 

nia. ” Holstenins (Adnot. a4 Cluver. p. was also called Feronia. Servius elsewhere 

60) also placed Feronia in the .plain about (VIII. 564) calls Fei'onia the goddess of freed 

a mile from S. Oresto, where ho said- there men, who, in her temple at TeiTacina, 

were extensive remains of a* town. The placed a piiciM, or felt scull-cap, on their 

site he referred to is probably that indi- shaven crowns. Here also was a stone 

<‘«ated by Westphal (Rumis. Kamp, p. 136), bench, inscrilicd with these words: “Be- 

as occupied by an unimportant ruin, aril nemeAti servi sedeant> surgent liberi.” 

vulgarly called Feronia. It lieb between * Dior|. Jtal. loc..cit. ; Liv. XX VI. 11 ; 
the Flaininian Way and the mount^n, Varro, de Ling. Lat. Y. 74. . 

* liiy. I. 30, XXVI. 11, XXyil. 4; ^1. •* Strak V. p. 226. Tho same is related 

Ital. XIII. 83 ; Plin. IJI. 8. Strabo (loc. of the shrine of Apollo on this mountain. 

VOL. I. K 
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many merchants, artisans, and husbandmen, taking advantage 
6f the concourse, brought their goods liither for sale, so that 
the market or fair held here was more splendid than any other in 
Italy From the numerous first-fruits and other gifts offered to 
the goddess, her shrine became renowned for its riches, and was 
decorated with an abundance of gold and silver. But it was 
despoiled by Hannibal on his march through Italy It was 
however maintained till the fall of paganism in the fourth 
cejitury. That the temple itself stood on a height seems pro- 
bable from the fact, mentioned by liivy, of its being struck by 
lightning.® 

In a geological point of view, Soracte is interesting. It is a 
mass of limestone rising out of the volcanic plain, not resting, as 
dell supposed, on a basis of tufo. One of those convulsions of 
the earth, which ejected from tlie neighbouring craters the matter 
which constitutes the surface of the Campagna, upheaved this 
huge mass of limestone, and either drove it tlirough the super- 
incumbent beds of tufo ; or, what is more probable, upraised it 
previous to the volcanic disturbances of this district, when the 
Campagna lay beneath tlie waters of the ocean. 

Sant Oreste is about eight miles from CUvita Castellann, or 
about half way from that town to the site of Capena. On 
journeying this latter half of the i-oad, I learned two things, by 
which future travellers would do well to i)rofit — first, not to 
attempt to cross an uncultivated country without a competent 
guide, especially on fete-day s, Avhen there are no labourers or 
shepherds in the fields ; secondly, to look w'cll to the horses one 
hires and to ascertain before starting that they have been fed, and, if 
need be, to carry i)rovender for them. The animals hired in these 
country-towns are mere beasts of burden, overw'orked and under- 
fed, accustomed to cany w'ood, charcoal, or flour, and with 


riin. N. H. VII. 2; Solinus, II. p. 15; 
Virgil, iEn. XI. 785, et seq. ; Sil. Ital. V. 
177, et «cq. 

* Dion. Hal. III. p. 173; cf. Liv. I. 30. 

Liv. XXVI. 11; Sil. Ital. XIII. 84, et 
Rcq. Cramer (I. p. 232, 309) opincH that 
the temple Hannibal rifled was one to the 
xame goddess at Eretum in Sabina, and 
(iuotcs Fabrctti (Insc. Ant. p. 45*^, who 
states that inscriptions have been found 
near Eretnm which mention a temple to 
Keronia at tluit place. Livy, however, re- 
cords a tradition that Hannibal spoiled this 
said ahrinc in the agei* VapenatiXf on his 


road from Beatc to Rome, “turning out of 
his way from Eretum,” which ho must cer- 
tainly have done, if Monte Rotondo be the 
site of Eretum , as Cluver (II. p. 667) supposes. 
The battle of Eretnm, in which the Sabines 
were defeated by Tullns Ilostilius, was the 
('ons6quencc of that people having laiil 
violent hands on some Romans at the fair 
<)f Fanum Feroniae. Dion. Hal. loc. cit. 
<f. Liv. I. 30. 

• Liv. XXXIII. 26. It hM been»uggc8t»l 
that the Temple of Feronia stood »o the 
site of the Church of S. Abondio, 
Rignano. Ann. Inst., 1864, p. 130. 
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difficulty to be urged out of tlieir usual deliberate pace. Tlieir 
mouths are as tough and insensible as tlieir hides ; the whip is 
of little avail, and spurs are indispensable. As these are not 
always to be had, it is advisable for whoever would explore the 
by-roads of Italy, to add a pah* to liis luggage, 

Antonio, my guide, had never been beyond Sant Create, but 
tlie road I wished to take was pointed out to us so clearly by some 
people of that town, that it seemed impossible to miss it. Hut 
among the lanes and hollows at the foot of Soracte we were soon 
at fault — took a wrong path — wandered about for an hour over 
newly-ploughed land, swampy from recent rains — at length found 
the right patli — lost it again immediately on a trackless down — 
and then, like Dante, found ourselves at the middle of our 
journey in a dark and savage wood. No poet, — “ oil omhm od 
uoHU) viirto ” — nor any otlier being, came to our assistance, for 
not a sign of humanity was in siglit ; and, to crown our difficul- 
ties, one of the horses sunk from exhaustion, owing to want f)f 
food, llemembering the proverb, “ mcco vuoto non regge in 
— “an empty sack will not stand upright,” — we ti*ans- 
fcrrcd what refreshments we had brought for our own use to our 
horses’ stomachs, and cpiietly awaited their time. Patience — no 
easy virtue when tlie rain was coming down in deluging showers 
—at Icngtli overcame all difficulties, and we found ourselves in the 
right track, on the banks of tlie Grammiccia, wliich led us to the 
site of Capeiia.^ 

The city crowned a lull of some elevation, rising steei)ly from 
the valley, and whose highest point is now crested with some 
ruins, called the church of San Martino; by which name the 
si)ot is known among the peasantry, and not by that of Civitu- 
cola, as I had been led by fonner writers to sui)pose ; the latter 
appellation being assigned to the spot by some documents of 
tlie middle ages. The whole declivity was frosted over with the 
blossom of the wild pear-trees which cover its face. Through 
these I had to climb by sheep-tracks, slipi)ery with the rain. 
Ihe ruins just mentioned are the only remains on the height 
'Oil which the city stood. They are of oj/tts incerttnn, and 
[uobably formed part of a villa of Imperial times,, which may 
subsequently liave been converted into a Christian chapel. That 
a city originally stood here, hjwevei’, tliere are unequivocal proofs 
ui the broken pottery which thickly strews the hill. It occupied 

' The stream itself seems to have been 86. It is now sometimes called Fosso di 
anciently called Capenas. Sil. Ital. XIII. San Martino. 
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an elevated ridge on one side of ,a deep hollow, which Gell 
supposes to be an extinct crater, and which is noiy called Jl 
Lago. 

No remains of walls could I find, save , at the western angle, 
overhanging the Lago, where a few blocks mark the foundations ; 
but on the slopes beneath, to the south and east, many blocks 
lie scattered about.® The form of the city, however, is easily 
traced by the pottery, and character of the ground : it was long 
and narrow, especially narrow in the centre of its length, near the 
ruins of San Martino, Its circumference can hardly have been 
a mile and a half, and this marks it as a town of inferior 
importance. The highest part was to the west, and there, in 
all probability, was the Arx. I observed the sites of three gates, 
— one at the eastern, one , at the western extremity, ajid one to. 
the south, where the land narrows opposite the ruin. By this 
gate alone vehicles could have Veached the city, so steep are the 
cliffs and slopes around it. After making the tour of Capena, 
it is easy to comprehend how the Homan armies several times 
entered the territory, and laid it waste, but never attacked the 
town. It was as elevated as Falerii, and could on no side be 
approached on level ground. 

I could j)erceivc no tombs in the cliffy around or* beneath the 
city, and one only in the low ground, to the northr® 

The view from the height of Capena is wildly beautiful. The 


* Oell states tliiit the walla may he traced 
liy their foundations round the summit of 
the hill ; hut cither he was deceived by the 
natural breaks of tbe tufo rock, which at a 
little distance may be easily mistaken for 
masonry, or the blocks since his time have 
hedn carried off by the peasantry. 

^ That this is the true site of Capena has 
Itcen called in question. Excavations made 
here of lato years tend to prove that the 
cemetery, rather tlnin the city, of CaiHjna 
occupied this hill of S. Martino. For these 
researches Imve brought to light many 
sepulchres, some described as of peculiar 
form, being sunk like shallow* wells beneath 
the surface, with niches hollowed in the 
sides, one to contiiin the corpse, and the 
others the objects of art buried with it. 
These articles were, as usual, of terra cotta, 
bronie, and glass, but of different periods, 
Some of the vases were of very primitive 
forms, with figures of animals painted or 
scratched on them in bands, and of veiy 


archaic art. In some of the later toinlis 
pots were found bearing inscriptions, either 
in eai’ly L.atin, or in a cliaracter neither 
Etruscan nor Faliscan, and which therefore 
suggested the existence of a dialect peculiar 
to CaiKina. Dr. Henzen refers these in- 
scriptions to the sixth century of Borne. 
Bull. Inst., 1864, pp. 143-150. 

With the meagre notices w’O possess of 
these excavations, it would be premature 
to pronouuco that this hill was not the 
site of Capena, The slopes beneath many 
Etruscan cities are fuU of tombs, and the 
discovery of Roman sepulchres, even on 
the plateau above, would hot be opposed 
to the cxistenoe of habitation in earlier 
times. Until we can. ascertain tbe exact 
position of the tomU which have yielded 
tbe archaic articles, or until further exca- 
vations decide the question, we may keep 
our judgment in abeyance os to t^aite of 
Capena. • 
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deep hollow on the south, with its green carpet : the^steep hills 
overhanging it, dark with wood—the groves of Capena, be it 
remembered, were sung by Virgil' — the bare swelling ground to 
the north, with Soracte tQwering -above: the snow-capt Apennines 
in the eastern horizon: the deep silence, the seclusion: tlie 
iibseuce of human habitations (not even a shepherd’s hut) \vitliin 
the sphere of vision, save the distant town of Sant Oreste, 
scarcely distinguishable from the grey rock on wliich it stands ; — 
<!onipose a scene of more singular desolation than belongs to the 
site of any otlier Etruscan city in this district of the land. 

A visit to this site will scarcely repay the anti(j[uary for the 
difficulty oji* reaching it. But the scenery on tlie way is delight- 
ful, especially between San Martino and liignano, about seven 
miles distant, which road I took on my return. It is a mere 
mule-track, and passes over very rough ground. Now it descends 
into ravines picturesque with cliff and wood, and with an overshot 
mill, it may be, in the hollow — now pursues the level of the 
plain, commanding glorious views of Soracte, with a changing, 
hut ever beautilul foreground of glen, heath, wood, or corn-land. 
On the approach to lligiiauo, the view is particularly fine; for 
beneath the town opens a wide ravine which seems to stretch up 
to tlie very base of Soracte, its cliffs overhung with wood, and a 
pretty convent nestling in its bosom, Around Bignaiio the land 
presents a singular stratification of white and grey rock — the 
white, called ** aippellaccio/' is a sort of friable tufo ; the grey, 
with which it alternates, is a sandstone, in very thin layers. 

llignano is a miserable town ; tolerably flourishing, it is said, 
when the Via ITaininia, on which it stands, was tlie high road to 
Home, but now falling into decay. It is evidently a Roman site, 
for altars, cippi, fragments of statues and cornices, and other 
traces of that people, abound in the streets. There is also a 
<*urious relic of the middle ages, a primitive cannon, made like 
a barrel, with staves of iron hooped at intervals, and with rings 
attached to serve as handles. It is the counterpart of one I have 
seeq, I think, in the armoury of Madrid. Rignano lays claim to 
be the birthplace of the infamous Ca3sar Borgia. 

Around the church of S. Abondio, which stands on a wooded 
height near Rignano, are many ancient remains, which, from the 

* Lucooque Gapenos. — iEn. VII. 607. tis. Liv. XXVI. 11, XXYII. 4, XXXIIL 

But the groves here referred to may with 26. Cato also mentions— lucus Gapenatia 
equal prohability be those around tho shrine (ap. Priscian. IV. p. 36, ed. Aid.), 
of Feronia, which was in Ihs Ager Gapena- 
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descnption given, appear to be all of Eomau times. From tlu‘ 
mfurble columns and capitals, the numerous fragments of architec- 
ture, and the sarcophagi and inscribed cippi which encumber the 
ftpot, it is conclude<l that a temple, of such magnificence as not 
to belie the description we have of the Fanum Feronite, formerly 
stood here ; and it is inferred that this must be the site of that 
celebrated shrine. As we are not told, however, of tlie existence 
of Etruscan antiquities on the spot, we may hesitate to accept 
the inference, until we have more i)recise information as to the 
locality.® 

No one \vho values comfort will cai’e to enter the osterui of 
Bignano. Woe betide the man who is compelled to pass a night 
within its walls. To avoid the compaiiionshi]) of squalid monks 
and disgusting cripidcs, I resolved to 2)ush on for Civita, though 
it was almost dark, and there w'cre still nine miles before our 
jaded beasts. B}’ the time we reached the Romitorio, Rornctc 
loomed an indistinct mass against the sky. Near this my guide 
pointed out a tree by the road-side, in which when a boy he had 
taken refuge from the wolves. He was returning from Bignano 
one winter’s night, when the ground w'as covered wdtli snow'. On 
reaching this spot he heard their bowlings in the wood by the 
road-side. They seemed to scent him, for he had barely time to 
climb the tree when it was surrounded by a dozen yelling 
demons, whose eyes, he said, shone with “ the fire of hell.” 
The tree w'as then but a sai)ling, and bent fearfully Avith his 
Aveight; so that he Avas in dread lest it should break and ju’e- 
cipitate him among them. After a time of terrible suspense he 
W'as left alone, and at break of day Aeiitured to descend, and Avith 
the protection of the Virgin reached Civita in safety. At that 
time the W'ood was very thick on Soracte, and afforded shelter 
to multitudes of aadIa'CS and bears which Avere w'ont to ravage 
the Campagna for miles round. Some years later the wood was 
cut, and the W'ild beasts disappeared Avith it, and retired to the 
Apennines. 

The wolves of Soracte Avere celebrated in ancient times. 
Seivius relates that sacrifices AA'ere once being offered on this 
mount to riiito, when some Avolves rushed in, seized the smoking 

^ Signor Fubio Uori points out till esc of iiiHcriptioiis referring to that town. An 
ruins in Ann. Inst. 1864, p. ISO. He ancient road branched from the Via Flft- 
states that the site lies immediately under ininia, and ran directly up to tbe^juH of 
Soracte, and in the ager Capenutisy as may S. Abondio. ^ 

be learned from the di.scovery on the s^mt 
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entrails from the altar, and bore them away to a cave, which 
emitted x>estifcrous vapours.'^ ‘ The shepherds pursued them 
thither, hut were arrested by these fumes. A pestilence was 
the consequence. They consulted tlie oracle, and received for 
answer that the plague would be staid when they imitated wolves, 
i,r., led a life of rapine. So they became robbers by divine 
authority. Hence they were called Hirpini Sorani, or Pluto’s 
Wolves, from hirpus, which signified a wolf in the Sabine tongue, 
nntl Soramis, another name for Dis Pater.* It was the descend- 
ants of these Hirpini, or Hirpi, who made the annual sacrifice 
to tlie god of the mountain, and performed the marvellous feat 
of walking bare-footed over live coals.'^ This exploit seems to 
have continued in fashion to a late period ; at least to the 
third century of our era, for Solinus si)eaks of it as existing in 
his day. Varro suspected jugglery, and would allow nothing 
supernatural in it, for he says they rubbed tlieir soles with a 
certain medicament. 

Wolves arc not the only beasts for which Soracte was re- 
nowned. There was a race of wild goat^—cajirce fene — perhaps 
roebucks, on the mountain, which could leap more than sixty 
foot at a bound ! Well done, old (Jato ! ® 

At Sominavilla, a village on the Sabine side of the Tiber, 
opposite Soracte, tombs have been found containing vases and 
other furniture, extremely like those of Etruria.^ 


On tho eastern sule of the mountain, 
near the church of Santa Roniana, is a rave, 
^ith deep ti&sures near it, called Le Vora- 
gini, vrliieh emit foul vapours. Hence the 
faille related by Servius inu^t ha>e taken 
its rise. Pliny (II. 95) seems to refer to 
these fissures, yet says the vapours were 
fatal to liirda alone. But elsewhere (XXXI. 
19) he cites Varro as saying that fatal 
effects were produced by a fountain on all 
hinls which tasted it. To this spiing Vi- 
truvius (VIII. 3, 17) seems also to allude; 
though he places it— agro Falisco via (Jara- 
paiia in campo Cometo. This fountain, 
Xihby (III. p. 112) thinks is represented 
hy the Ac(]ua Foile, in the plain between 
^^oracte and the Tiber, about two miles from 
Poiizano. 

^ Serv. ad Ain. XI. 785 ; cf. VII. 696. 
Kestus {voce Irpini) and Si^trabu (V. p..^50) 
fay the Irpini vierc a colony of Sarnnites, 


and were so railed fiomirpus, their leader, 
which word signified a v> olf in the Samnito 
tongue. The ISamiutes, be it remembered, 
ueie of the Sabine race. Varro de L. L. 
VII. 29. SeiviuH says the mountain was 
Miu'red to the Manes, but other ancient 
writers concur in stating that it was sacre<l 
to Apollo. 

* Phil. Nat. Hist. VH. 2; Van-o ap. 
Serv. ad JEn. XI. 787. Solinus, Polyh. II. 
p. 15. See p. 129, note 3. 

® Cato ap. Varroii. Be Bust. II. cap. 3. 

7 For an account of these discoveries, see 
Bull. Inst. 1836, p. 172, Braun ; 1837, p. 
»5; p. 70—73, Braun; p. 209—213, 
Fossati; Bull. 1838, p. 71. At Sestino, in 
the Umbrian Aiieniiinca, a bronze mirror, 
with dancing figures and Etruscan iuscrip 
tions incised, has recently been discovered 
Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 88. 
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Et terrain Hespcriam venics, ubi Lydius, ai-va 
Inter opima virfnn, Icni flmt agmiiie Thybris. — ^ViRniL. 

By tlie rusliy-friiiged bank, 

. Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 

My cJiariot stays.- Milton, 

One of tlie most delightful excursions 1 ever made in Italy 
was up the Tiber, from Rome to Orte. It was as far back as 1846, 
long before the railway whistle had been heard in the Papal 
States, and when the great “ Etniscan river ” was idmost a sealed 
hook to travellers ; for in those days the roads through the valley 
of the Tiber were mere countiy tracks, in few pails carriageable. 
Inns tliere were none fit for any one above the condition of a 
day-labourer. I tliereforc considered myself highly fortunate in 
having an opportunity of doing the river in a steamboat I This 
w as a small tug of some fifteen or twenty tons, which had recently 
come from England to fetch charcoal from Porte Felice, when 
tlie state of the river \yonld permit it. The craft had no accom- 
modation whatever. My ailist friend and I were happy to find 
space enough on the grimy deck to stretch our limbs at ni^it, 
instead of seeking shelter in some filthy and well populated 
hcanda on shore, knowing from experience that a by-road bed 
in Italy is not likely to prove* « 


“ a perfect Halcyon nest, 

All calm, and balm, -and quiet and rest'* 
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It was a voyage of two or iiiree days, for the current was 
strong against us, and the boat came to an anchor at dusk, when 
tlio mail culices ranteque palusli'es ” feelingly reminded us of 
Horace’s discomforts on his road to Bruudusium. .Like, him 
again in the morning, we lost much time in starting, for tlie sun 
was well up before we got under weigh. But these were 
annoj’aiices of little moment. To balance them we had a plethori<j 
])askct of provisions, some fiasts of excellent wine to cheer 'us, 
with “allaying Tyber” ad libitum; we had youth, health, good 
appetites, enthusia'sm, and no end of enjoyment, for the scenery 
was not only beautiful but novel, and every turn in the river 
brought new and picturesque objects into view, or produced fresh 
combinations of those already familiar. 

'I’inies are indeed changed, when you can now run to Orte by 
rail in a couple of hours — too scanty a time to enjoy the all- 
glorious landscapes on the road; but as the line keeps .the 
Sabine bank for the greater part of the way, you liave more com- 
prehensive views of Horactc and the Etruscan shore, than you 
( igi obtain from the river itself. You pass the caverned heights 
of Autemme, you shoot like an arrow through the heart of 
Fideutt?, and as you rush on, you catch exciting glimpses of the 
Albjin Mount, of the T^atin valley, with Palestrina at its moutlr, 
of Tivoli on the slope of Monte Geniiaro, of tlie nearer trqde- 
papi)ed Monticelli, and of . the snow-capped, “ olive-sandalled 
.Ipoiinines” in the horizon. Your first halt is beneath IVIonte 
Uotondo, near which Garibaldi was discomfited in 1867 ; the 
littbi brook you. here cross is no other than the Allia — 
“iiifaiistum iiomen! ” — the scene of the disastrous defeat of tlie 
Bonians by the Gauls iu the 3’ear 390 (364 n.(\) which was 
lollowcd by the capture and destruction of the City by Breiiiius. 
This is the nearest* station to the site of Capena, which lies 011 
the right bank, about half-way between this and the next station 

Basso di (JoiTese ; but if you are bound thither, get out at 
Monte liotondo, where you can obtain beasts and a guide.^ In 
fhe plain, opposite the.Pasiio, lie the “Ehivinra arva” of Virgil, 
if the village of Eiano represent, as is generally supposed, the 
Etruscan town 6f Flavina.® Beyond Fiano on the same* side, on 
<he crest of the wooded hills which here embank the river, stands 
^«zzano, which has been proved by recent excavations to be an 
Etruscan site. Its. necropolis* occupies tlie plateau of Caraifa, 
id)outijhalf a mile to the north of the town, and it has yielded 

^ Roe the last chapter, p. 12(5. 2 Virg. JEn. VII. 690 ; Sil. Itol. VIII. 492. 
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vases with both black and red figures, besides various articles in 
bronze.® There can be little doubt that others of the nianv 
towns within view, if subjected to similar research, would be 
found to occupy Etruscan sites; not excluding those on the 
Sabine bank, for the territory of Etruria, which at one time 
extended from the Alps as far south as Paastum, could not have 
been rigidly bounded by this narrow stream, and must at that 
period have embraced all the region between the Tiber and tin* 
Apennines ; and the Umbrians and cognate Sabines must have 
continued to feel the civilizing influences of Etruria, even when 
no longer under her dominion.^ . 

At Montorso, the next station, the valley narrows almost to a 
gorge, and becomes more than ever picturescpio, for the river 
here forms sharp bends, which give great variety to the Inml- 
scape. The yellow banks are overhung with trees, festooned 
with honeysuckle and wild vine, or sink into stretches of pebbly 
beach, the haunt of thirsty wallowing buflaloes ; above tliein on 
either hand, rise wooded heights, studded with tow'ers and towns, 
castles and convents, the whole dominated by the rocky crests of 
Soracte, sparkling with many shrines. It is an exquisite bit of 
what is most rare iu Italy— river-scenery. After all, the most 
striking and interesting feature of the Tiber valley is Soracte, 
which you seem in your progress upwwd completely to circum- 
ambulate. On the way to Monte Kotondo its southern sloi)es, 
familiar to Romans, meet the eye. From Passo di Correse the 
mountain looks like a slmq) cone or wedge of rook, soaring above 
the wooded hills at its base. As y<)u advance U;^dually opens 
out again, till from Stimigliano it presents its noi^erii flank fully 
to the eye, the intervening hills which have hitherto concealed 
all but its crest, here sinking to the plain, and displaying the 
mountain mass from base to summit. Another valley presently 
opens to the left, through which winds the Trcja, wliich after 
washing the castled crags of Civita Castellana, here falls into 
the Tiber. On a low red clift* at the point of junction, a tall 
ruined tower, through whose w'alls the blue light of heaven is 
visible, forms a picturesque object in the scene. It is known as 
the Torre Giuliana, and is of ineditevnl times, though tombs and 
sewers in the cliffs mark the site as originally Etruscan. The 
to^ver is showui in the w'oodcut on the next page- 

Here you cross the Tiber intd Etruria, and continue in -that 

® Bull. Inst. 1873, pp. 113-123, Ilelbij?. iu Sabina, seep. 1J85, note 7; also Ahn. Inst. 

^ For the Uiscovery of Etruscan objectw 1858, p. 240 J^ll. Inst. 1886, p. 21 
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luiul fts far as Orte, passings beneath the inediieval ruins of 
Boi’^^hetto, another picturesque village on an Etruscan site, 
l)plow which is the Ponte Felice, by which the old post-road 
ti-oni Rome crossed the Tiber on its \vny to Narni, Terni, and 
Foligno. 

Tlie station of Gallese is three miles from the town of that 
iijinie, which, as already stated, occupies an Etruscan site, by 


^ i'- - 
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some supposed to be that of Fescenniuui/ From this point 
Soracto is again seen foreshortened, reassuniiiig the loriu of a 
>\cdge or cone, „ 

OiiTE is 83 Idlometres, or 52 miles from Rome by railroad. 
I Ii'iv, the two lines from Florence to Rome, one by Chiusi, the 
other by Perugia, form a junction. 

Orte lies on the right bank of the Tiber, about twelve miles 
above Ponte Felice, and crowns the summit of a long narrow 
isolated ridge of tufo rock. Beneath the walls of the town this 
ridge breaks into naked cliffs, and then sinks gradually in slopes 
clad with olives and vines to meet the Tiber and the plain. 
Mewed from the north or south its situation appears very similar 
to that of Orvieto, though far from being so elevated and im- 
posing, but from the east or west it has a less commanding 
though more picturesque appearance. At its w^estern end the 
ridge is particularly narrow’, terminating in a mere w’all of cliff, 
called La Rocca, w’iiich communicates with the town by a viaduct. 


® Sec Chapter IX. p. 120. 
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Thus the plan of the whole takes the form of a battledore, of 
which the handle is the Bocca and the body the town. Orte is 
still a place of some importance ; and though its air in summer- 
time be in no good repute, it retains its population throughout 
the year. The only place of entertainment for the traveller is 
the ‘^Antica Trattoria e Locanda” of the Bell, but “it is not 
enough to have a clean tablecloth,” as the proverb says ; for if 
you make a tolerable meal by day, you furnish forth a dainty 
feast by night to thousands of hungry banqueters, whose ninible- 
. ness gets them off scot-free, though oredit is not the order of the 
house, as is pompously set foi*th in the cucina — 


“ Cmlcnza d mortn— 

11 ereditor V ha iiccim - 

Amieo^ abbi pazinizat 

Place !• ti faro, ma non d'edenzaf 

Of tlie ancient history of Horta, we liave no record, unless the 
notice by VU^gil, the apiilication of which to this town hAs been 
doubted, be received as historical.^ We know, however, from 
better authority than that of tlie Mantuan bard, namely, from its 
extant monuments, that Ilorta was an Ktruscan city, and tlie 
archaic character of those remains' even leads us to regard it as 
among the most ancient in the land. The only other mention of 
it is by riiny, who cites it among the “inland colonies” of 
bjtruria ; ” but we learn from inscriptions that it w as one of the 
nrilitary colonies of Augustus. 

Orte preserves no vestiges of its ancient walls, nor is tlierc a 
.sign of liigh antiquity in either of its three gates. Nothing of 
classic times, in fact, is to be seen within the town save a few 
Jloman relics. Tlie Ortani show a house on the walls as Etrus- 
can, but — credat Jiuheus! Let no one, however, express such a 
doubt within the walls of Orte, for he will have to combat not 
merely the prejudices of her 3000 inhabitants, but a formidable 
an*ay of piety and learning in her clergy. 


* Qui Tibcrira Fabaritnque bilmnt, quos 
frigida misit 

Nursia, et Hortinao cl iHses, populique 
Latini. — JiNl VIL 735. 

^ Flin. 111. 8. Fadro Secchi, t*ho 
learned Jesuit of Rome, follows Miiller 
(Btrusk. 111. 3, 7,) in thinking the place 
derives its name from Horta, an Etruscan 
goddess equivalent to the Roman “Salus,” 


ami distinct from Nortia or Fortuna, tlie 
great deity of Volsinii. This godilebs 
Horta is mentioned by Flqtarch (Quaest. 
Rom. XLYl), who says hor temple was 
alw'ays kept oiien. A distinction between 
Hhr and the Etruscan Fortuna is iiidicateil 
by Tacitus (Ann. XV. 5% Seochi, II 
Musaico Antpii^iiuano, p. 47. n. 5. ' 
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“ Odi, vede, © tace, . - * 

Se vuoi viver in pace.” 

These gentlemen, who'sc want of experience in such matters 
may well excuse this blunder, deserve all credit for the interest 
tliey take in the antiquities of their town. To the learned canon 
Don Giovanni Vitali I am especially indebted for his courtesy in 
furnishing me with information about the excavations which have 
been made at Orte, and in giving me copies of inscriptions thei’o 
brought to light which his antiquarian zeal has preserved from 
oblivion. What little I have to say of the Etruscan autiquitii‘s 
of Orte, as scarcely anythhig is now to be seen, T derive from his 
lips, and from those of Signor Brugiotti, a gentleman who took 
part in these excavations. 

'Fo the south of the town, at the distance of a mile or more, 
rise lofty, cliff-bound heights, apparently ranges of hills, but in 
fact the termination of the high table-land of the Campagna. 
Here, near the Convent of Beniardines, a few tombs are seen in 
tlui cliffs, and in the rocks on the plain above are others, said to 
rosenible those of Castel d^Asso, hereafter to be described,- having 
a false moulded doorway in the facade, an open chamber beneath 
it, and the sepulchre itself below all, underground. Excavatiems 
were made in this plain in 1837, with no great profit. They were 
carried forward, however, more successfully by an association of 
the townsmen, under the direction of Signor Arduini, on a still 
loftier height to the south-west of Orte, near the Capuchin Con- 
vent, where the tombs had no external indications, hut lay beneath 
the surface of the ground. The articles found were similar in 
character to those from tlie neighbouring site of Bomar/o— no 
figured pottery, hut common and rude ware of various forms, 
articles of glass, and bronzes in abundance. Among tlie 
hittlu’ were candelabra of great elegance and beauty, now in th(‘ 
Gregoriuii Museum at Borne, tripods, mirrors, vases with figured 
liandles, and small statues of doities. A winged Minerva, with 
an owl on her hand, is, perhaps, unique in metal, though the 
goddess is so represented on painted vases. A leaden spade, 
which must have been a votive offering, is curious as the type of 
those still in use in this part of the country. Alahasti of glass, 
figured blue and' white. Egg-shells in an entire state, often 
found in Etruscan tombs. ^ A singular jar of earthenivare, 
hermetically sealed, ^ahd half-full of liquid, which was heard 
when the jar was* sli^^keii, and when it was inverted would exude, 
from a porous^ drops of limpid water. If testimony 
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be liere trustworthy, this must be the most ancient bottled liquid 
extant. 

Numerous cinerary urns of terra cotta or ncnfro were brouglit 
to light, generally quite plain, with inscriptions ; sometimes with 
a head projecting from the lid, as at Veii ; as many as sixty Imvo 
been found in one tomb. Only one large sarcophagus, witli a 
reclining figure on its lid, was discovered ; whence it is evideut 
that the Hortani burnt rather than buried tlieir dead. Coins and 
other relics of Koiiian times were occasionally found in the sepul- 
chres along with articles of undoubted Etruscan antiquity. Oiuj 
instance was found of a painted tomb, in whicli a bear was reprp- 
sented chained to a column ; but I could not ascertain if tliis 
were of Etruscan or lioman art. It was almost iininediutely 
destroyed by the peasantry.^ 

In the cliffs beneath the town aie a few tombs, now greatly 
defaced, some of them coliunharia ; and nem* the gate of S. Agos- 
tino is a sewer of the usual size and form. On the banks of the 
I’iber, below the town, are the remains of a Koman bridge which 
<;arried the Via Amerina across the river on its w'ay to Tuder and 
Perusia. The bridge w’as repaired during the middle ages, ainl 
the masonry of its piers, now standing on the banks, and of the 
masses prostrate in the \vater, is of that period. Castellum Anic- 
rinum, the last stage on the Via Amerina within the Etruscan 
territory, which was distant twelve miles from Ealerii and nine 
from Ameria, must have been in the near neighbourliood of Orte, 
probably on the heights to the south of the town, near the spot 
where the modern road from Corchiano begins to descend into 
the valley of the Tiber. 

If 3 'ou follow the Tiber for about four miles above Orte, you will 
reach, on the right bank, the “ Laghetto ” or “ Lagherello,” or 
“Lago di Bassano,*’ so called from a village in the neighbourhood. 
In it you behold the Vadinionian Lake of antiquity, renowned for 
the defeat of the Etruscans on two several occasions — first, by 
the Dictator, Papirius Cursor, in the year 445, when after a 
hard-contested battle the might of Etruria wan irrecoverably 
broken and again, in the year 471, >vlien Cornelius, Dolabella 
utterly routed the allied forces of the P'tiiiscans and Gauls on 
its shores.® In after times it was renowned for its floating 

• 

t 

^ For other notices of tlicrcRu Its of these If. 10. FJonis relates this as oocumn^ 
excavations, see Hull. In&t. 1837, p. 129. before Fabittcro^Hkl the Oiminian, while 
* Liv. IX. 39. ill fact it after ; unle«* 

" Flor. I. 13. Polyl). II. 20. Eutrop. indeed he iMpp0^Pl^patiD|r the event, 
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a minute description of which is given by the younger 

l>liuy : — 

“ They pointed out to me a lake lying below the hill, the 
Viuliiiion by name, and told me certain marvellous stories con- 
corning it. I went thither. The lake is in the form of a wheel 
lying on its side, even all round, without sinuosity or irregularity, 
|)iit peifectly uniform in shape, as though it had been hollowed 
out and cut round by the hand of man. The water is whitish 
rather than blue, inclined to green, and turbid, of sulphureous 
smell, medicinal taste, and glutinous (luality. The lake is but 
moderate in size, yet it is affected by tlic winds and swells into 
waves. No vessel is on its waters, for it is a sacred lake, but 
grsissy islets, covered with reeds and rushes, ffoat on its bosom, 
jiiid on its margin ffourish the plants of the rankest marshes. 
Mach of these islets has a distinct form* and size, and all have 
their edges smoothed off, from constantly rubbing against the 
shore and against one another. All are equal in height and in 
buoyancy, for they sink into a sort of boat with a deep keel, which 
is seen from every side ; and there is just as mucli of the island 
above as below water. At one time these islands are all joined 
close together, like a part of the mainland ; at another they are 
driven asunder and scattered by the winds ; sometimes thus 
di'tached, the wind falling dead, they float apart, motionless on 
the water. It often happens that the smaller ones stick to the 
greater, like skiffs to ships of burden ; and often both large and 
small seem to strive together in a race. Again, all driven 
t«)gether into one spot, add to the land on that side, and now 
liere, now there, increase or diminish the surface of the lake ; 
and only cense to contract it, when they float in the middle. It 
is a well-known fact that cattle attracted by the herbage, are wont 
to walk on the islets, mistaking them for the shore of the lake ; 
nor do they become aware that they are not on firm ground, till 
borne away from the sliorc, they behold with terror the waters 
stretching around them. Presently, when tlie wind has carried 
tlu'm again to the bank, they go forth, no more aware of disem- 
baiking than they were of their embarkation. The "water of this 
said lake flows out in a stream which, after showing itself for a 
little space, is lost in a cave, and runs deep underground ; and if 
anything be thrown into it before it thus dives, it is brought to 

mentions it out* itoJAtronological monian. Xo author mentions both. 

<jr(lcr. But there con- Plin. Nat. Hist. II. 96. Sencc. Nat. 

fusion between Motion, de Mir. Font. 
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light again wliere it emerges. I have written of these things to 
thee, thinking they would be as novel and pleasing to tliee as to 
myself, for we botli delight in nothing so much as the works of 
Nature.’*^ 

The lake lies beneath the heights, in tJie plain by the banks of • 
the Tiber ; but he who would expect Pliny’s des.cription to bo 
verified, might search for ever in vain. It is, .indeed, no easy 
matter to find the lake ; for it has so shrunk in dimensions, that 
what must have been a spacious tract of water in the olden time, 
is now but a small stagnant pond, almost lost in the tall reeds 
and bulrushes that wave over it. These we may conclude repre- 
sent the islets, which either never had an existence, or have now 
clubbed together to stop up the lake.® The water has still a 
sulphureous appearance, tlioiigh not too highly flavoured for the 
frogs, whose croakiiigs mingling with the shrill chirrup of tlio 
dcnla, rise eternally from the pool. I fancied I saw the stream 
of wdiich Pliny speaks, in a small ditch which carries the super- 
fluous water towards the Tiber ; but I did not perceive it to take 
a subterranean course. 

Whoever visits the Vadiiuon, will comiu’chend luxw it was that 
decisive battles were fought upon its shores. The valley lierc 
forms tlie natural pass into the inner or central plain of Etruria. 
It is a spot, indeed, very like the field of Thrasymene — a low, 
level tract, about a mile wide, hemmed in between the heights 
and the Tiber, which here takes the place of that lake ; but the 
heights rise more steeply and loftily than those by the Thrasymene, 
and are even now densely covered with wood, as na doubt they 
were in ancient times, the celebrated Ciminiaii forest extending 
thus far. Though the Consul Fabius had once passed that fearful 
wood, it w;as against the express command of the Senate; so 
when the Etniscans were next to be attacked, .the Koman general, 


7 Plin. Bpist. VIII. 20. 

" lliisi procesH is fitill going forward in 
certain lakes in Italy — in the Lago d’ Isole 
Ifatanti, or Lake of Floating Islands, near 
the road from Koine to Tivoli, and well 
known from the description of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in his “Last Days of a Philo- 
sephor" (see also Westphal’s Kdmische 
Kamiiagne, p. 108), and also in the Lacus 
ClutiliiB in Sabina, renowned ky the 
ancients for its floating islands, and now 
called the Pezso Batignan% “Its hanks 
appear to he approaching, each other by in- 
crustation ; there is no shelving shon, the 


rock l»erng suspended over the lake, like 
broken ice Over a deep abybs.” The waters 
arc sulphureous, yet thefe are fish in the 
lake. * ‘ The phenomenon of floating islands 
may still be observed ; they are nothing 
more than reeds or long coarse grass, the 
roots of which bound together by the petri- 
fying natilrd'of the water, ai^ sometimes 
detached from the shore." *Gell*s Kome, 
}I. p. 370. Floating islands are commoii 
enough in the grea^ rivers of Soutlk Ameri^. 
I have seen thenr leven far al sea, earned 
out by the 
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insterttl of again crossing tlic mountain, turned its extremity, and 
there encountered tlic Etruscan army drawn up in this natural 
pass into their land, leagued together by a solemn bond to defend 
Ihcir country to the utmost — a determination which caused them 
to oiler so desperate and extraordinary a resistance.® 

The vale of the Tiber is here rich and beautiful — the low 
jri-onnd liighly cultivated with corn, wine, and oil; the slopes on 
the h]truscan side clotlied with dense oak-woods, on the Umbrian 
witli olive-groves and vineyards ; the towns of Giove and Venn a 
rrown tlie latter heights ; Bassano overhangs tlie lake from the 
loriner. Looking up tlie stream, Mugnano is seen on its hill, 
hacked by the loftier ground of Bomarzo; looking down, the 
horizon is bounded by the distant range of the Aiiounines, with 
their ‘‘ silent pinnacles of aged snow.*' 

Hassaiio has been supposed by Cluvcr,^ (Jramcr,® and others, 
to he the Cast(‘llum Ainennum on tlie Via Amerina, mentioned 
hy the JVutiugerian Table, because it overhangs tlie Vadinion, 
ns riiiiy describes the Amerine estate — Amerina priedia — of his 
^\ife’s grandfather to have done.^ But the Castelluni must have 
l)ceii near Orte, as already stated, because the road took a direct 
<‘oiirse from Nepi to Amelia, and the distance, twenty-six miles, 
hctwcon these places is correctly stated by the Table, but would 
have been considerably increased had the road made a detour to 
Bassano. Besides, I have myself traced the road by its fragments 
from Nepi to within a mile or two of Orte, and its course is due 
north and south, without deviation ; and there can Ixi no doubt 
that it crossed the Tiber b}'’ the bridge at Orte, now in ruins. The 
ground about Bassano may nevertheless have been called Amerine, 
1 hough the Castelluni itself was three or four miles distant. 

Bassano is a miserable place, without accommodation for the 
Iriiveller ; and with no signs of antiquity, or anything to interest, 
beyond its picturesque scenery. Tt lies on the railway from Borne 
to Florence, ninety- one kilometres, or fifty-seven miles from the 
former cit}". It is nearly two miles from the Vadimonian Lake, 
five from Orte, by tlie direct road, four or five from Bomarzo, 
seven or eight from Soriano, and the same from Yignanello. 

^ Livy sayii, — non cum Etruecis toties of the ground, witli which those writers 
^ ii'tis, sed cum aliquanovS gentc, videretur seem to have been unacquainted, sufficientljr 
dunicatio esse, — (IX. 39). Muller (11. 1.* accounts for the fact. 

4) and Manner! (p; 422) seem to me to be • Ital. AnfjlII. p. 651. 

in error in snpposi^ t|^ the Etruscans • Ancient Italy, I. p. 224. 

niiulc their stand on Mqnlitot on account ^ Plin. Epist. loc. cit. 
of the sacredness of The natpre 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MONTE CIMIN0.-JI/0N5 CIMINUS. 

Ciuitii cum monte lacum. — V iruil, 

Ho^ soon the tale of a^cs may I>e toM ! 

A iiago, a veisc, records tlie fall of fame. 

The wreck of centuries— we jiaze on jou 
0 cities, once the glorious and the free ! — 

The lofty t^dus that cliaruied our youth renew, 

And wondering ask if these their scenes can he. 

Hkmams. 

Who that has seen lias not hailed with delight the exquisite 
little lake of Vico, which lies in the lap of the (hminian Mount, 
just above Ilonciglione ? J saw it for the first time one evening 
when I strolled up from that town, and came upon it unex- 
pectedl}', not aware of its close proximity. 'J’he sun was sinldng 
behind the hills, which roared their broad, purple masses into 
the clear sky, and shaded half the bosom of the calm lake with 
their hues — while the other half reflected the orange anVl golden 
glories of an Italian sunset. Not a sound broke the stillness, 
save the chirping of the clctdn from tlie trees, whose song served 
but to make the sihmee heard — and not a sign of human life wns 
there beyond a column of smoke wreathing up whitely in front of 
the dark mountains. When I next visited the lake, it was under 
the glare of a noonday suuT-its calm surface, deepening the 
azure of the sky into a vivid sapphire, was dashed at the edge 
with reflections of the overhanging woods, in the richest hues of 
autumn ; and with Siren smiles it treacherously masked the 
destruction it had wrought.^ 

^ The Milters of this lake, tlic ancient evidently the crater of an extinct rolca«0' 
Lacus Oiminus, are said to cover a town Fable, however, gives it another ongm* 
called Siicciniura, or Saccumnm, qpgulfed 'When Hercules was on this mount, he 
by an earthquake (Ammian, Marcell. XVJI. 'begged' by the inhabitants to give tliem 
7. 13 ; Sotion. deMir. Font.). The latter some proof 'of his mairvellous strength; 
writer statc.s the same of the Lacus Saba- whereon ho drovytairon bar deep into the 
tinus, or Lago Bincciano. The lake is ed^h. Wh^gP&ad tried in win to stir 
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Wlio lias not hailed with yet higher delight the view from the 
suimnit of the long steep ascent which rises from the shores of 
the hike to the shoulder of the mountain — more especially if he 
be for the first time approaching the Eternal City ?— for from 
this height, if the day be clear, he will obtain his first view of 
Hoiiic. There lies the vast, variegated expanse of the Campagiia 
at his feet, with its framework of sea and mountain. There 
stands Soracte in the midst, which 

“ from out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing.” 

T1h‘ white convent of San Silvestro gleams on its dark craggy 
crest, as though it w^re an altar to the god of poetry and light on 
this his favourite mountain. There sweeps the long range of 
ApcMininos, in grey or pur]>lc masses, or rearing some giant, 
lioary peak, into the blue heaven. There flows the Tiber at 
their feet, from time to time sparkling in the sun as it winds 
through the undulating plain. Far in the southern horizon 
s>Nells the i\lban Mount ivith its soft flowing outlines ; and 
iipj)arentlv at its foot, lies Tlome herself, distinguishable more by 
the cupola of St. Peter’s than by the white line of her buildings. 
\\ ell, traveller, mayest thou gaze, for even in her present fallen 
state 


Pos^^ia nihil urbe Roma 
Viscro majus.- 

Nor must the dense and many-tinted woods, which clothe the 
slopes of the mountain around and beneath, be passed without 
notice. It is the Cimiiiiaii forest, in olden times the terror of 
the rioinaii,*'* and still with its majestic oaks and chestnuts 
^ indicating its ancient reputation — sHr(e siuit consiile dipme ' 

On descending from the crest of the pass on the road to 
A iterbo, a new scene broke on my view. The slopes around and 


a, they Ijcsonglit the hero to draw it forth, 
which lie did; but an immense flood of 
".iter welled up fi-om the hole, abd formed 
I [«*Cimiiii{in Lake. Serv. ad iEn. YU. 607. 
I he height on the northern shore is called 
Monte Venere — a name' it said to owe to 
•'1 temple of Venns, that once oocupied tie 
• ‘Hninit. Jkt 86 fur is I can learn, the 
'•xisteiice of a temipMavn^ts on tradition 
iiloue. 


- Ilorat. Oarm. Ssec. 11. 

* It was so dreaded by the ancient 
Romans, that the Senate, even after the 
great rent of the Rtniscans at Sittrium, in 
the year 444, dispatched legates to the con- 
sul Fabius, charging him not to enter tlic 
wood (Liv. IX. 36; Florus, I. 17); and 
when it was known that he had done so, :«11 
Rome was terror>«track (Liv. IX. 38). 
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beneath were still densely clothed witli wood— a wide plain again 
lay at my feet — mountains also rose beyond — ^tlie sea glittered in 
a golden line on the horizon — a lake shone out from the plain- 
even Soracte had its counterpart: the general features of the 
scene were the same as on the other side of the mountain, but 
there was more tameness, more monotony in their character, and 
the same stirring interest did not attach to every spot as the site 
of some historic event or romantic legend ; nor was there ono 
grand focus of attraction to which every other object was suL- 
ordinate. Yet was it a scene of high interest. It was the groat 
Etruscan pl^iin, the fruitful mother of cities renowned before 
Home was — where arose, flourished, and fell that nation which 
from this plain as from a centre extended its dominion over the 
greater part of Italy, giving laws, arts, and institutions to the 
surrounding tribes, and to Rome itself — the twin-sister of Gi-eoee 
in the work of civilising Europe. I could not, as the consul 
Eabius once did from this same height, admire “ the ricli fields 
of Etruria,”^ for the plain is in most parts uncultivated, witli 
here and there a few patches of wood to relieve its monotonous 
bareness. 

With what ^iride must an Etruscan liave regarded this scene 
twenty-five centuries since. The numerous cities in the plain 
were so many trophies of the power and civilisation of his naiion. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her wealtli and arts, on the 
shores of her crater -lake — Tuscania I’eared her towers m the 
west — ^Vulci shone out from the plain, and Cosa from the 
mountain — and Tarquinii, chief of all, asserted her metrojiolitaii 


* Liv. TX. Sti—opulcnta Klruri:t> arvti. 
If it were not expressly btated by Ijivy tli:it 
— ^juga Ciminii inontis tenebat, it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that Fabiiis 
crossed from Sutriiim by the line of the 
Bubsequent Via Cassia, than that he should 
have scaled this much loftier, more dith- 
cult, and dangerous ])ass. Possibly he 
chose it as being wholly undefended. He 
was the first Homan, it is said, who daml 
to penetrate the dread Ciminian forest, 
which before his time had never been trod 
even by the peaceful traveller. It is im- 
imssible to believe this statement, and that 
the forest was utterly pathless (Liv, loc. cit. 
Flor. loc. cit.), for as tlie Mount originally 
stood in the heart of Etruria, there must 
have been sundry passes across it lor com- 
iqunication between the several states. 


Hcsidcs, as Arnold (Hist. Rome, H. ]». 
219) observes, the range could not lia\e 
foimod “an impassable barrier.” Tlic 
highest peak rises 3000 feet above the soa, 
but tliere arc very deep depressions lietwecn 
its crests ; and the shoulder to -the south, 
crossed by the Via Cassia, is of so slight an 
elevation, that the rise is scarcely percepti- 
ble. The difliculty must have lain rather 
in the density of the forest than in the 
height of the mountain. Niebuhr (IIL p« 
279) also disputes Livy’s stateinent, but 
suggests that the mountain may l^ve been 
left in a savage state by mutual agt^ent 
to serve as a natural frontim: between 
Latinm and Etruria. He wal* evideutly» 
however, quite ignorant of the pass by the 
Vadimonian Lali^yMiReen the foot of the 
Mount and tbe 
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supremacy from her far-off cliff-bound heights. Nearer still, his 
v\ e must have rested on cit}' after city, some in the plain, and 
others on the slope beneath him; while the mountains in the 
li<»rizon would have cai-ricd his thoughts to the glories of 
(!hisinm, Terusia, Cortona, Yetulonia, \"ohitciTa‘, and other 
(•itit’S of the great Etruscan Confederation. IIow changed is 
now the scene ! Save Tuscania, which is still inhabited, all 
Asitliiii view are now desolate. Tanpiinii has left scarce a vestige 
of her greatness on the grass-grown heights she once occupied ; 
tlu' very site of Yolsinii is disputed ; silence has long reigned in 
the crumbling theatre of Eerentum; the plough yearly furrows 
the bosom of Yulci ; the fox, the owl, and the bat, arc the sole 
tenants of the vaults within the ruined walls of Cosa : and of the 
rest, the greater part have neither hnilding, habitant, nor name 
—■nothing but the sepulchres around them to prove they ever had 
an existence. 

I )i(l ho turn to the southern side of the mountain — his eye 
wandered from city to city of no leas renown, studding the plain 
beneath him — Veil, Fideiue, Falerii, Eoscennium, Capena, Nep^te, 
Sutrium— all then powerful, wealthy, and independent. Little 
did he foresee that yon small town on the banks of the Tiber, 
would prove the destruction of them all, and even of his nation 
and language, of his religion and cmlisatioii. 
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CcniiiiiuH exeiDplis o|)x>i(Ia posse iiiori. — I iUTILIL'S. 

Multa retro rerum jaeet, atipie ambstyiUiis revi 
Obtcgilur (lunsa caligine muri^a veliistas.— S il. Italious. 

Almost every town in Italy and Spain has its chronicle, written 
generally by some priest or 'monk, wJio has made it a labour of 
love to record tlie history, real or imaginary, of liis native place 
froih the creation down to his own time. In these monographs, ns 
they may be termed, the great object appears to liave been to exalt 
the antiquity and magnify the pristine importance of eagh respec- 
tive town, often at the expense of every other. It is this feeling 
which has ascribed to many of the cities of Spain a foundation by 
Japhet or Tubal-Cain; and to this foolish partiality we owe 
many a bulky volume replete witli dogmatical assertions, distor- 
tions of liistory, unwarranted readings or interpretations of 
ancient writers ; and even, it may bo, blackened with forgery. 

Among those who have been guilty of tliis foulest of literary 
crimes, stands foremost in impudence, unrivalled in voluminous 
perseverance, I’ra Giovanni Nanni, commonly called Aimio di 
Viterbo, a Dominican monk of this town, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. He was a wliojesale and crafty forgei* ; lie did 
not write the history of his native place, but pretended to Jiave 
discovei’ed fragments of various ancient writers, most of which 
are made, more or less directly, to bear testimony to its arrtiquity 
and pristine importance. Besides these fragments of Berosus, 
Manetho, Archilochus, Xenophon, Fabiiis I’ietor, Cato, Anto- 
ninus, and others, he forged, willr tire same object, a marble 
tablet, with an edict purqrorting to he of King Desidcrio, the last 
of the Lombard dynasty, iA which .it is decreed that “ within one 
wall shall be included the three towns, Longula, Vetulonia, and 
i Tirrena, called Voltuma, and the whole city tlius formed shall be 
failed Etruria or Viterbum,** which city XfMiif^riher attempted 
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to prove one of the Twelve, and the metropolis of ancient 
Ktruria. His forgeries for some time imposed on the world ; but 
tliey have been long exposed, and he is now universal branded 
jis an impostor.^ 

One of liis statements, however, that Viterbo was tlie site of 
the Fanum Voltumnfe, the shrine at which the princes of Etruria 
wore wont to assemble in solemn conclave to deliberate on the 
iiftiiirs of the Confederation — has been asseiiti*d to by many who 
(leiioimcc him, and is an opinion that has found supporters among 
}inti(piari(‘S of note,^ That the Fanum was somewhere in this 
<listrict is probable enough; but as Livy, who alone mentions 
it, has given no clue to its locality and as no inscriptions have 
thrown light o)i the subject, it can be but pure conjecture to 
assign it to this or that particular site. Viterbo, inasmuch as it 
<-()iitains a church named Santa Maria in Volturna, may be 
allowed to put in some claim to that honour, certainly stronger 
than can bo urged for Castel d^ Asso. Vet such is far from 
amounting to positive evidence, for, to say nothing of the cori-up- 
tioii of words in the course of two thousand years, Voltumna or 
N'oltnrna was a deity of the .Etruscans, and probably had temples 
in various parts of the land. 

That the long lost Vetulonia occupied this or a neighbouring 
site, is an opinion held not only by Annio, and the early 
auticpiaries of Italy, but even in our own times has found its 
advocates, who cite in support of their vie^vs the oriental magnifi- 
cence of the sepulchres of Norchia and Castel d’ Asso.'*' A much 
more probable site will be indicated for Vietulonia in a subsequent 
<‘hapter. 

Though Viterbo has been a bone of contention to arclimologists, 
<wer since the days of Annio, its name contains a clear indication 
of its antiquit}", being evidently compounded of Veins urhs} 
There are, moreover, indisputable proofs of the existence of an 
I'itruscan town on this spot, in the numerous sepulchral caves in 


^ The authenticity of the Dosidciio 
decree has been much disputed. Even 
llolstenius (Adnot. ad Gluver. p. 68) con- 
tended for its authenticity ; and as late as 
1777 Faurc maintained it to be genuine. 

, ^ Cluverius, II. p. 565. Cellarins, 
^•eng. Ant. I. p. 581. Ambroscb, Meui. 
lY. p. 149 ; 

“ LiY. IV. 23, 25, 61 ; V. 17 ; VI. 2. 

■* Ingbir. Mem. Inst. IV. p. 98 et seq. 
Tins has been ably by Ur. 


Ambiowdi, in bis reply to the letters of 
Iiighirami on tlie subject. 

® Yet old Fazio degli Uberti could find 
another derivation— 

“Che ncl principio Vcgliicnza fu dccta, 
Sino al tenijM) cbe a Eoina fu ncmica, 

Ma \4nta poi agli Eoman dilecta, 

Tanto per lo buone sicque e dolcie sito 
Che’n vita Brl )0 del suo nomo tragecta." 

Dittamvndi, III. cap. IG. 
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the cliffs around, and in the tombs which frorii time to time Jiuy(* 
been excavated, yielding genuine Etruscan objects. No remains 
of the ancient town itself are extant, beyond the foundations of ^ 
bridge near the cathedral, composed of large rectangular blocks 
of CMjdcctaii masonry, rusticated and jincemcnted, and sundry 
sewers cut in tlio neighbouring cliffs. Tlie blocks /ire of tlio 
same hard iicpcriiio that forms the pavement of the town. In 
dimensions and arrangement they are like Etruscan; but tlio 
general style of the masonry, and the peculiarity of the niateiiil, 
so different from the red tirfo rock on which these piers rest, 
induce me to pronounce them of llomau construction ; if tlie\ 
be not, as Canina suggests, a re-construction, in still later times, 
of the ancient materials/' The name of the ancient town seems 
from Latin inscriptions to have been Surrina or Sorrinn,^ and it 
ai)pears to luivo occupied the cliff- bound plateau on which tli(‘ 
Cathedral stands. 

In the Palazzo Comunale, in an iipjier room, is shown tli(‘ 
marble tablet with the decree of the king Desiderio, already 
mentioned, the authenticity of which has given rise to so inucli 
discussion,^ — and the Tabula Cibellaria, another of^AmiioV 
forgeries, by which he sought to make it appear that his town 
was as ancient as Corythus, or prior to the foundation of Troy. 
When I first knew Viterbo, there was a respectable collection of 
Etruscan relics up-stairs, comprising seimlchral urns, conical 
cvpiH with inscriptions, small idols of bronze, and other objects ot 
the same metal, pottery of hiccchero, black or un<*oloured, show- 
ing antiquity, not richness or elegance — with few of the beautiful 
figured vases, so abundant on the more luxurious sites of Vulci, 


® Canina (Ktruria Marit. V«]. II. i). 7(^ 
I4y. 100) gives an illustration of this x>ic(‘c 
of walling. 

^ The exintenoc of a “Surrina or Sor- 
luaNova” ia made knoMii l»y sundry in- 
scriptioiiH, moat of which have Iwen found 
in the noighhourhood. Muratori, 201, 0, 
and 1083, 8; Mariaui, de Etrur. Metrop. 
p. 125. The names of Surina, and Civitas 
Surinam, were attiiched to the place in the 
middle ages; Siirianum, also, is said oft^n 
to occur in old documents. Orioli (Nouvel. 
Ann. Inst. 1836 , p. 41 ) says, the town of 
Surrina Nova stood half a mile from yiter- 
ho, just whero Annio x>laccd it, between 
the Giotta di Riello, the stream of the Ar« 
cione, and the modem baths, where are 
numeiius ruins and manifest traces of a 


to\m, Jilurini (Fiat. Arval. 11. p. 424), 
referred Suiiina Nova to Soriano on tk* 
eastern slope of the Giminian ; hut Orioli 
Mould rather consider that town to be tk? 
Surrina Vetus, from which this, distin- 
guished as Nova, may have been originally 
peopled. To me, however, it appears moic 
probable, that the old town of this name 
Mas that on the very site of Viterbo, on 
the heights of the Cathedral, as already 
stilted, and that when the Roman settle- 
ment was made, on the lower ground, indi- 
cated by Orioli, it received the epithet of 
“Nova," wliilo that on the original site 
wHs distinguished only as “the old town, 
— vetus urhs—oS. which Viterbo is obviously 
a dcrimtive. 

* It may be found, in Grater, p. 220. 
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Tsinjuiwii, or Cliisium. lUit ull those objects htivo been caiTied 
siway by the Jesuits, and nothing is now left but a few inonu- 
mrnts from Musarna, stored in a room on the ground floor. 
Here are sixteen sarooi)hagi of iifiiifro, some witli bas-reliefs on 
the sides, and all with the cfligy of the deceased of life-size reclin- 
ing on the lid. They are all from the newly discovered Etruscan 
town of Musama, and from one tomb, which we learn from the 
inscriptions to have been that of the family “ Alethnas,” a name 
suggestive of a (Ireek origin. A singular feature in these in- 
scriptions is that they are not confined to the sarcophagi and lids 
as usual ; but some are carved on the recumbent effigies them- 
selves, in one case on the bosom, in three on the thigh— as if the 
figures were of bronze instead of stone. Another jieculiaritv is 
tliat the flesh of some of the males is coloured .yellow instead of 
red. In the relief, on one sarcophagus, a soul is represented in 
a Uija, led by a demon, and followed by Charun. 'I’he art dis- 
played ill these monnments is very rude, but it is the rudeness of 
the Decadence, not of primitive aii. 

The only other (jollcciion of Mtruscan antiquities at Viterbo is 
ill the possession of Signor (liosafat Jhizzichelli, the proprietor 
of Oastcl d’Asso, the discoverer of jMusarna, and the explorer of 
many other cemeteries in the great Etruscan plain, and is the 
JU'cuinulated fruit of his researches. He is also the (rovernment 
Inspector of excavations for this distri(‘t. Of his courtesy and 
readiness to impart the results of his experience, 1 retain a grate- 
ful recollection. Ho possesses some beautiful Greek vases in 
the Second style, from Corneto, of which the foUo^^ing are the 
most noteworthy : — 

Amphora. — b’oiir naked, phallic Fauns in procession, each 
‘'aiTviiig a draped Mienad on his shoulder, one of whom is 
playing the lyre, and two the double-pipes. 

Amphora . — A qiiadrhja drawn by horses of surprising life and 
spirit. " 

Amphora. — Hei’cules overcoming Nereiis. 

Amphora . — Hercules contending with the Amazons. 

^oiue other vases of the same fgrin and style, with a brilliant 
Castro, and in wonderful preseiTathin — all from Corneto. 

^ou see here — what is not seen elsewhere — the produce of 
^excavations at Castel d’Asso. The vqses, which are numerous, 
«i*o in a very early style, but for the most part pseudo-archaic, 
mere Etruscan imitations of the so-called Phoenician style. When 
confronted with genuine vases of that style, the imitation is 
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l)alpable. Yet they are not of late date, but contemporaneous 
for they are always found in the same tombs with vases of 
baccherof the earliest native pottery of Etruria. There are other 
painted vases in the late style of Magna Graicia, and these also 
are local imitations. So that Castel d*Asso produces potterv of 
a very early and a very late period — of (iOO n.c. and of 250 n.c.-- 
wliile tlie art of the intervening centuries is not represented. 
The tombs with architectural fanjades probably belonged to this 
interval ; for, though ransacked long ages since, the fragments of 
pottery found in tliem are not of tlie andiaic hiicchcro, but of 
ordinary jdain w'are of a later date. Signor Bazzichelli possesses 
a beautiful bronze upeccliloy from this site, representing Voiiiis 
('fuRAN) and Adonis (Atuns) embracing; another, of Hercules 
overcoming Hippolyta, (Jueeii of the Amazons ; >vith other 
mirrors of inferior art, and numerous strigils, among them oiu* 
of iron, retaining fragments of the clotli in wliich it was wrapt.'-^ 

Tn the wall of the church in front of this palace, is a Romnii 
sarcophagus of marble, bearing a bas-relief of a lion contending; 
with a boar. An iiiscri])tion shows it to liave been raised in 
holloin’ of a Viterbian damsel of the twelfth century,, who had such 
extraordinai’}' beauty, that, like Helen, she became tlie cause of si 
war — “causa teterriina belli.’^ On her aciiount the city was 
besieged by the Homans; and after unsuccessful assaults they 
agreed to raise the siege, on condition that the fair Galiaii.i 
dis])layed her charms from tlie ramparts — an instance of “the 
might, the majesty of loveliness ” never surpassed in any 
age. 

It maypartly^ he owing to this Italian Helen that the daughters 
of Viterbo still enjoy a proverbial reputation for beauty. But 
these are delicate matters, not to be handled by an antiquary. 
What more shall I say of \'itcrbo ? It Avas tlie second city in the 
Papal State within the limits of ancient Etruria, and can still 
‘boast of thirteen or fourteen thousand inhabitants, and in former 
times was often the residence of the Popes. I will say nothing ot 
tire remains of Santa Hosa, the holy patroness of the city— of tlie 
jiulpit of San Bernardino of Siena — of the celebrated “Deposition 
of Sebastian del Piombo, from the design of Michael Angelo — of the 
palai^e where Olimpia Pamfili held her revels — of the Gothic 
Cathedral, stained with .the royal blood of England^ — ol the 
^luuint Episcopal jialace adjoining, whose vast hall has witnessed 

• Bull. Intit. 1874, p. 257. aiuloccurues the site of a temple to Hercules, 

* The cathedral is dedicated to S, Loreruso, lueniioncd in early Christian documents 
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tlie election of some half-dozen popes— are they not all recorded 
by Murray ? Yet I must testify to the neatness and cleanliness 
oi* Viterbo— to the Tuscan diameter of its architecture— to its 
well-paved, ever dry streets— to its noble fountains, proverbial for 
their beauty— and I must not omit the abundant civility expevi- 
('iiced in the hotel of tlie “ Angelo,’* which the traveller should 
iniilve his head-quarters while exploring the anticpiities of the 
neighbourhood. 
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CIIAITER XIV'. 

I’EKKNTO. Fimm'm'M. 

Si te gnita qiiics, ct iirimam .somiiiis in horam 
Delectat ; m te pnlvis stieiiitu,s(|ue rotaiiiin, 

Si lii'ilit caupona; Fcrcntinnni lie juLeho.— Hurat. 

The neighbourhood of Viterbo is ricli in antiquities. It 
was not usual with the soiitliern Etruscans to build on tlie 
summits of lofty mountains, or even on the higher slopes— 
therefore no remains are found on the Ciminian itself— but all 
along its base stood city after city, now for the most part m 
utter desolation, yet whose pristine magnificence can be tniced 
in the sepulchres around them. The vast plain, also, north of 
the Ciminian, now in gi’eat part uncultivated, and throughout 
most thinly inhabited, teems with vestiges of long extiiirt 
civilisation. 

Five miles north of Viterbo, on the left of tlie road to Monte 
Fiascone, and near the Ponte Foytanile, is a remarkable assem- 
blage of ruins, called Le Casacce del Bacucco. One is an edifie^^ 
of two stories, by some thought a temple of Serapis, most pro- 
bably because they fancied tliey could trace a corruption of tins' 
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wold ill its name, Bagni 'delle Serpi.^ It is more vulgarl^’^ called 
I, A Lfttiglietta, or the Warming-pan. 'J'lien there are several 
«Hijichilateral buildings, evidently baths ; one retaining traces of 
some magnificence, being surmounted by an octagon which 
originally supported a cupola. From the character of these 
ruins, and the abuiuhuice of thermal springs in this distri(!t, it 
lias been with great probability supposed that this is the site of 
llu;A(piai Passoris of anli(piit3\^ All these ruins are clearly of 
Homan times ; but tlicre is one monument on this site apparently 
of Etruscan construction. It is a mound of tiifo shaped lik(j a 
cone, hollowed into a tomb, and girt with rectangular travertine 
luasoniy, like the tumuli of Tarcpiinii. Its interior is very 
plain.^ 

Considerably to the east of Bacuceo, and about five miles north 
of Viterbo stand the ruins of an Ktriiscan city, now called Ferento 
or Ferenti. It is the ancient Ferentinum of Etruria,^ the birth- 
place of the (unperor Otho; and must not be confounded with tlie 
(own of the same name in the land of the llernici. That, the 
“ Ferentinum of the rock,*’ stands on the summit of a lofty hill. 


* Kxi'aviitions wcic made Jicrc in 1830, 
Liid hiatneh and Jiios-no iiavcnients wore 
liicnj'lit to Iiist 1831, ]». 81 ; 

^Mrl fust. 183o, 1 -7. Uumlli 

‘ (Jlinrr (ii. i». 501). The PeutiiiLfCiiaii 
Talile [lUcc^ Passcris Ix twocn Foiuiii 
(Vsiiaixl V<ilsinii, chMon miles from (he 
l"iuiei, and nine from the latter. If Ve- 
fiiiil.i he the .<>ite of Koriiin C.'issii, (he 
'li''t.iiice to Piaeiieeo is Jihout corroet, hut 
tliciiff' to Volsinii is fourteen miles ; and 
this I'.isl.inec Ciuvci ins thinks \v.»s orisinally 
't.ik'il liy the Table, hut tliat XIITI. «as 
eiinupttMl hy the traiiMTiher into Villi. 
M'liK li u»i;']it very easily occur. 

Piiifessor Orioli also, who has piihlished 
•i Ion;,' Latin inscription, found near Viterbo, 
K‘f«Miiii|r to the springs and course of these 
“ A(|ua* P;isseriana*,” is of opinion that the 
hritlis occupied the .site of Bacucco. (Ann. 
Ifistit 1829, p. 174 — 179.) But Canina 
takes theBiillicamc to be the Aqu® Passeris, 
hwause there are no other hot springs in the 
neighbourhnoil to which Martial’s descrip- 
tion <an apply— fervidi fluctus Passeris (VI. 

42). The name of Le Serpi, vulgarly 
8'ven to the building at Bacucco, may be a* 
«orniptiyn of ** Scirpianum,*' an estate 
‘nenlioned by the said inscription as tra* 
versed by the Via Ferentiensis. -Etr. 


Marit. IF., p. 133. 

Bull Inst 1S31, p. 85. It is consi- 
dered l»y Lenoir (Annali dell’ Inst. 1832, 
p, 277), fioni the chai actor of its mouldings, 
to he of lioman constnictlnn, in imitation 
of tuml)s genuinely Kliu'^caii ; hut I have 
already simwn, in ticating of the tomlis of 
Fallen, that a rcscnihlance to Boinan arclii- 
tecture is not ncccssaiily an evidence against 
an Etruscan origin ; and it is clear that the 
Koinans could as w'el I imitate the Kti iiscans 
in the mouldings as in the general cliamcter 
uf the tuml). For an illustration of this toiiih, 
see Mon. I tied. Inst. I. tav, XLI. Ki. 

^ By Strabo (V. p. 226), Tacitii.s (Hint. 
II. 50), Pliny (III. 8), and Suetonius (Otho 
I.), it is willed Ferentinum ; hy Ptolemy 
((icog. p. 72, cd. Bcitii) Pherentia ; by 
Vitruvius (II. 7) Ferentum It may also 
bo referred to as Ferentum by Suetoiiiu.s 
(Yespas. 3). It seems to iiavo given name 
to an Etruscan family, mentioned on a 
sepulchral urn of Perugia— “Arnth Phrenti- 
natc Pisicc.” It is strange that Vcrmiglioli, 
who gives this inscription (Iscriz. Perug. 
I. 319)/ should have thought of an analogy 
with the Frentani of Samnium, or with the 
Ferentinates of Latium, rather than with 
this town of Etruria. 
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and to the traveller from Eome 4;o Naples, by the tipper road, is 
an object of intei^st ou account of its massive Cyclopean walls* 
this is on the level of the ffreat Etruscan plain, girt about, how- 
ever, by profound ravines. Nor must it be confounded witli 
Fcreiitum in Apulia, a town also situated in a plain, 

/ arvum 

Pingue tenent humilis Fcrenti.^ 

We have no record of this town in Etruscan times, though tlie 
sepulchres around it give sure evidence of such an antiquity. It 
must have been a dependency of Volsinii. The earliest mention 
of it is in the time of Augustus, when it was a Eoman colony of 
small importance,® and, if the passage of Horace which heads 
this chapter refer to this town,^ it was then a quiet, secluded, 
<*ountry village. Then w'e hear of it as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Otho ; ® and as the site of a temple of Fortune,® pro- 
bably the Etruscan goddess, Nui*tia, who had a celebrated sliriiu^ 
at Volsinii, not many miles distant. It continued in existence 
after the fall of the Empire, and rose into the importance of an 
episcopal see,^ but Avas utterly destroyed in the eleventh century, 
by the Viterbesi, in their zeal to exterminate a lieresy witli which 
its iiiliabitaiits were tainted, tliat heresy being tliat they repre- 
sented Christ on the cross Avith his eyes open, instead of beiiii; 
orthodoxly closed ! 

, 'file area of the toAvn is covered witli ruins of tlie three epoclis 
into wliich its histoiy may be -di Added. The greater part arc 
foundations of houses and other structures of the middle ages. 
There are considerable remains of liomaii pavement of polygonal 
blocks of basalt ; and setcral llomnii structures in ruin, among 
Avhich a tower Avith a vault(*d roof is prominent. Some of the 
ruins of later date arc raised on foundations of Eoman antiquity. 
The Avails of the toAvn are in great jiart overthroAvn, but fragments 
of tliem remain, and many of the rectangular blocks Avliich com- 


« Hor. III. Od. 4, 15. ' 

® Strabo, V. p. 226 ; Frontinns (de 
( ’olon. ) alfeo caljs it a colony ; Vitruvius (loc. 
cit.') aud Tacitus (Hist. II. 50) a muniei’ 
pmm. t 

^ Cluvcr (II. p. 503) is decidedly of this 
opinion ; and shows that it could, not havo 
applied to the oilier Ferentinum, which 
was pi-ecisely aiuid the dust and the noise 


of that great thoroughfare, the Irfitin 
Cramer (I. p. 225) Allows his opinion. 

” Sucton. Otho 1. ; Tacit. Hist. H. 
Aiir. Viet. Imp. Otho, 

9 Tacit. Annal. XV. 53. 

‘ 1 Cluvcr. II. p. 662. Camilli, Mon. di 
Viterbo, pp. 62, 84. An inscription K- 
corded by Orelli calls it “ splendidissiw* 
civitas.” 
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j,„se(l them, lie scattered on the slopes aroniid.** The sites of 
scvenvl gates arc distinctly traceable. 

Blit tlie grand monument at Ferento is the theatre. In its 
perfect state it must have been a truly inniosing edifice j even 
now, though all the winds of heaven play through its open arclies, 
it is a most majestic ruin, with every advantage of situation to 
increase its efi'ect on the senses. For it stands on the brink of a 
precipice, overhanging a wooded and picturesque ravine, amid 
solitude, ruin, and desolation, where for centuries man has left 
liis dwelling to the falcon, the owl, the bat, the viper, and the 
lizni'fl, and where his foot or voice now rarely calls forth echoes— 
with the wide plain on every hand, the dark gloomy mass of the 
t'iniinian in front, the swelling Mount of Fiascone behind, and 
tlie snowy ranges of the Umbrian Apennines in the horizon. 

'I'lie stage-front of the theatre is one hundred and thirty-six 
feet in length, of massive masomy, composed of large rectangular 
lolcanic blocks unceinented ; not, as in the Ftrnscan walls 
alreialy described, laid lengthways and endways in alternate 
courses, but like those in the northern division of the laud, 
lUTimged rather with regard to the size and form of the blocks 
themselves than -to any predetermined order or style of masonry. 
I'romits peculiar character, and its cvideutlj' superior antiquity 
to the rest of tlie structure, I am inclined to regard this facade as 
Etruscan. The construction of its gates might be idted as an 
objection, riiere are seven of these, the largest in the centre, — 
all with flat architraves composed of cuneiform blocks holding 
together on the iiriiieiple of the arch, though without cement ; as 
is proved in one gateway, where, the masonry being dislocated, 
the keystone has slipt down several inches, yet is still supported 
b.\ the contiguous blocks.* This mode of construction, like the 
iii'cli itself, lias generally been sujiposed a Homan invention ; but 


rii(’ extant poitinns tjf the xvalls, arc 
o'fiieially of small niasoniy, either linmaii 
"> ‘>f “ the low limes ; ” but there are frajj' 
inents on the noi them side, of more ancieiit 
'l<itc and more massive character. They 
iiKleetl very iieculiar, the Idocks lieiiig 
ne.iily .sfjiiHio, without any regularity in 
''I'd' or ariangemcnt, and being often let 
into one another, — more like the masonry 
that singular quadrangle on the Yiii 
*'l'l>iii, which Gell called the “Campua 
‘ Horatiorum,” but which Oanina, with 
ill'll 1 more i>robability, regards us an 


vsfrina, tlnin any other ancient w'.illiiig in 
Kbruria ; tliongli there is also some resem- 
lihiiicc to the iMcr of a mined budge at 
Veii, mentioned at page 10 of this w'ork. 

® Thi.s has fallen since the above was 
written, an<l the architrave is destroyed. 
Its place i.s seen to the left in the w'oodcut 
at page l.'iH. 

The^ntral gate, xvhich is represented in 
the woodcut, is more than 1 2 ft. in height, 
and is 10 ft. 2 in. wide ; the next on either 
hand, S ft. 1 in. ; tlie next two, 7 ft. G in. ; 
and the outer gates, 7 ft. 3 in. in width. 
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tlicre ia now little doubt that the arch in Italy had an Etruscan 
orif^in ; therefore, ‘seeing the perfection to which the arched vault 
liad h(‘en brought at a very early age in the Cloaca Maxima, tlierc 
is nothing iu.tlie peculiar st 3 de or construction of this flat arch 
which militates against its being of Etruscan formation ; for tin- 
principle of cuneiform sustentation once discovered, the progress 
from one application of it to aiu)ther must have been short and 
(iasy. 

This massive masonry rises to the height of ten courses. On 
it rests a mass of Homan brickwork, of Imperial times, with 
several arched openings, intended to admit light into the passagt- 
within. This passage, or postarinniun, which runs the wliok 
length of the facade, is about four feet wide, and its inner wall, 
or the sccHa, is also of red lioman brick. One vast mass of this 
wall lias been loosened from its foundation, ]>rohablv by the sani(‘ 
<*onvulsioii of nature which dislocattnl the gateway, and reclines 
against the outer wall, adding much to the picturesque eftcct of 
the ruins. The jiassage must have been a means of commiiiiica- 
lion for the actors behind the S(*eiies, and in two 2)arts it widens 
^iuto a chambci* — the pam^reniou of the Oreek theatre — for their 
cohveiiience in changing costumes. Within the theatre all is 
ruin— a chaos of fallen masonry, shapeless masses of rock and 
red brick-work, overgrown with weeds and jiioss — the oreJmfra 
filled up to the level of the stage — not a seat of the aura re- 
maining, that part of the theatre being only distinguishable h 
the semicircle of arches which inclosed it. These are of regular 
and massive masomy, of a hard grey tufo wdiitenod by lichen— a 
whiteness (jiiite dazzling in the sunshine. The semicircle which 
they originally formed is not complete. Commencing with the 
first arch at the soutli-wcstei-ii angle of the arc, there arc eleven 
in an unbroken scries ; then occurs a gap, where one has been 
<lestroyed ; tlieii follow nine more in succession ; and six or seven 
4ire wanting to complete the semicircle. Attached to the first is 
another, at an angle with it, indicating the line of the chord of 
the arc, the division between the cavea and the proscenitini ; aiul 
its distance from the walls of the scena shows the depth of the 
stage. These arches are beautifully formed, the blocks shaped 
with uniformity, and fitted with great nicety, though without 
cement.* Caiiina, the Bopian architect, regards them as an in' 

* These arches vary from 7^ ft. to 9 ft. supporting a simple lip-impost, also a single 
in span. They are on pillars about block ; as is likewise the mlBs raised on itf 
8 ft. square, each a single block of stone, from which springs the arch on either side. 
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tcrior striuitiu’C only, and thinks thoro was an outer ranp[(? of arolies 
for the external adornment of the theatre, as in tliose of Pompeii, 
jind of Marcellus at Rome. He sa 3 ^s that, from its excellent state 
of preservation, tlie sccna in this ruin gives us a more complete 
iilcii <^f that part in ancient theatres than can be derived from any 
oflicr remain of the same description extant, particiilarl}' in the 
distinction between the “ ro3'al gate” in the centre, and the 
stranger-gates ” on either hand.'* Canina pronounced this 
tlieatre a Roman structure, as late as the time of Otho yet the 
lower part of the fa^^adc has an air of much superior anticpiity, 
and from its resemblance to the masoniy of other Etruscan sites, 
lias strong claims to be considered Jfitriiscan.'^ 

Ferentum, though small, and prohabl3" at no time of political 
iminirtaiice, was celebrated for the beauty of its ])ublic monu- 
ments. Vitruvius cites them as exhibiting “the infinite virtues” 
of a stone h(‘wn from certain (piarrit‘s, called “ Anitiame,” in the 
territory of Tarquinii, and esi>ecially in the neighbourhood of the 
Wdsinian Lake. Tins stone, says he, was similar to that of the 
Albrni Alount in colour, /.c., it vas };voy like peperiuo ; it was 
])roof alike against frost and tire, and of extreme hardiu‘ss and 
durability, as might be seen from th(‘ monuments of Ferentum, 
A\liicli were made of it. “ For there are noble statues of wondrous 
workmanship, and likewise ligures of smaller size, together with 
foliage and acanthi, del icatel3' carved, which albeit they be ancient, 
appear as fresh as if th<‘y were but just now finished.” The 
brass-founders, he adds, find this stone most usidul for 
moulds. “ Were these ipiarries near the (Tty, it would be well to 


The lcii;;lli (if the choul of llio arc, or the 
gicatost wi'lth of the theatre, accor<1in^ to 
HIV ine.iMnviiieiit, is exactly liOO English 
feet. The dcptli of the stage is 33 feet. 

'' \ Itniv. V'. 0. The seven gates in the 
•Hitci wall are a very unusual niiniher ; hut 
m tlu’ Kcena there is only the legitimate 
iminlM'r of three ; tlie rest o])cniiiginto the 
piii<t.vrHiuui alone. There arc no traces of 
H. pDitico at the hack of the theati'e, as was 
CHHiinun in Orcek edifices of this (leserip- 
hon. Vitriiv. V. 9. 


Tins is ccilaiiily the best preserved 
»n Italy ; but that of Taormiua in SiciJ 
*noie perfect, having a second story ; 
il'-it of Aspendus in Painphylia is eni 
'*ith tliree stories inside, and four outs 
I learn from the drawings of iny fri( 
*'r. Edward Falkener. 


VOL. 1 . 


® Ktr. Mailt. II, pp. 13-i, 141. The 
l»laii of this' tlic.itie, and its nieaMii*e- 
iiioiits in Tuscan hntvrid^ aie given in the 
Annals of tJic Institute liS39. Tav. d’ Agg. 

F. 

' Tlie semicircle of aiclies, though of 
the .same niatcnal as this and very 

in.assivi', seems, from the icgiilaiifcy of its 
masonry, to be of later date. I rcgaid it 
as Koman. That the laickwurk is hut a 
repair of a moie ancient .structure is most 
clear, from the irregularity of the upper 
line of the m.asonry below it, and from the 
brickwork filling up its deficiencies. See 
the woodcut at page 156. It appears to 
me probable that the original Ktniscau 
theatre having fallen into decay, Otho, or 
one of the early Emperors, put it into 
repair. 
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construct ever^'thin" of this stone.”® Pliny speaks of this stouo 
in the same laudatory terms, but calls it a white silex,^ Canina 
takes this stone to be nenfro hut ncnfro was found at Gabii, 
and was well known and much used at Home. Moreover, nenfro 
has not the properties assigned to this stone by Vitruvius. 
When last at Ferento, I sought iiarticiilarly to obtain light on 
this subject. Among the numerous blocks with which tlie site is 
strewed, I remarked very few fragments of architectural decora- 
tion ; nothing tliat would at all bear out the praises of Vitruvius.' 
Tlie cliffs beneath the town are a sort of travertine; yet th(‘ 
masonry of tlie theatre is of a 3’^ellowisli tufo, not unlike ncnfro ; 
and tlie town walls are composed of the same or of limestoiio. 
This latter, which is also found in abundance among the scat- 
tered masses, seems too hard for the chisel. I could perceive 
nothing which answered to the description of Vitruvius. 

In the neighbourhood of FtUTiito are sepulchres, some of 
Homan, but most of Etruscan construction, A lew of tlic'se an* 
tumuli, not of the large size seen at Veii, rather like those so 
abundant at Taivpiinii; but the niajorii^^ are caves hollowed in the 
rocks. Orioli mentions some remarkable tombs in a plain near 
the town, called Piano de’ Pozzi, because these tombs are entered 
by oblong wells or shafts sunk to a gi’cat depth in the earth, with 
niches cut in the sides for the feet and hands, as in the tombs of 
Civita Castellaiia and Fallen. One of the shafts into which lio 
descended was eighty feet deej), another, one hundred and 
twenty ; and at the bottom were horizontal passages, opening at 
intervals into sepulchral chambers.'^ 

The visitor may vary his route on his return to Viterbo, by 
way of Vitorchiano, a small town thi’ee or four miles from Ferento. 
A competent guide, however, is requisite, for there is merely a 
foot-jiath. Vitorchiano seems to have been an Ftruscan site, from 


” Yitruv. TI. 7. 

» Plin. Nat. Hist. XXXVI. 49. 

' Canina, Arch. Ant. • VIII. p. 86. 
lUit ho sill )scq lien tly altered liis opinion, 
and in his lust work (Etruria ]\Inrit. IT., 
p. 40) he asserts that the (puirries in ques- 
tion have been recently found near Bag- 
nnr6a, and that the stone i.s now used at 
Rome for ])avemcuts. He maintains that 
the lower pait of the scena and the arches 
of the cavea of the theatre at Ferento are 
all constnictcd of the stone from these 
quarries (II. p. 142). 


- There is a stone, quarrieil at Manziana, 
near the Lake of Hracciano, which has 
some of the properties ascribed to that men- 
tioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, and is 
much used in Rome, at the present day, for 
moulds for metal-casting. 

® Orioli ai». liighir. Monument! Etruschi 
IV. p. 189. In Magna OroBcia also such 
tombs liavo been found, the shafts to which 
4rc sunk someiimes perpendicularly, like 
wells, sometimes obliquely, as in the 
Egyptian pyramids. — De Jorio. Sepol. 
Ant. p. 10. 
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fHAi’. XIV.] CURIOUS SEPULCnRES-YITORClIIANO. 

the exeuviitions wliicli liave been made in its iiciglibour- 
hood. Its ancient name is unknown, but in 1435 it was ct)lonised 
by tlie inhabitants of Norcbia, who deserted their native town on 
nreoiuit of its insalubrity, and migrated hither. Hence its modern 
iinine Vitorcliiano (Vic us Orclanns).*' It possesses the exclusive 
ibdit of providing servants for the Senator of Ilomc — that solitary 
representative of tlio mighty body which once ruled the world. 
Thispri\ilcge is derived, tradition asserts, from classic times, and 
was accorded in perpetuity to Vitorcliiano by a certain emperor, 
because one of its towjismeii extracted a thorn from liis foot. In 
virtue thereof, every forty years, the principal families in tlie place 
jisscinble and draw lots f«)r their order of annual service ; each 
family sending one of it.s iiumibers to Home in its turn, or selling 
tlie pri\ilege, which custom has lixed at a (;ertain price. 'I'lie 
truth of this may be tested by any one in ho chooses to in(|uire on 
the Capitol of tlie Senator s stTvants, distinguished by their red 
and yelloNN, beef-eating costume. The validity of the privilege 
was contcrt(‘d, soiiu* years since, and the Vitorchianesi came oft 
Nvith dying colours. 


^ Ann. Inst. 1833, v 21. 



CHArTEIl XV. 

BOMABZO. 

]\Ihcinur i)Oiiisso lioniincK monnmciita fatisciint, 

^lois (‘tiani .s.i\is noiniiiibusquc vciiit. — A usdnius. 

Koco libet 2 »i.sce.s Tyirhenai]iie inonstni 
Ibccic. Ovid, 

About twelve miles east of Viterbo, on the same slope of the 
Ciminian, is the vilhif^e of Bomarzo, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an Etruscan town whore extensive excavations have been 
made. The direct road to it runs along the base of the mountain, 
but the excursion may be made more interesting by a detour to 
Fdrento, which must be done in the saddle, the road being quite 
impracticable for vehicles. 

From Ferento the path leads across a dee]) ravine, i)ast tlic 
village of lie Grotte di Santo Stefano, whose name marks the 
existence of caves in its neighbourhood,^ and over the open heath 
towards Bomarzo. But before reaching that place, a wooded 
ravine, Fosso della Vezza, which forms a natural fosse to the 
Ciminian, has to be crossed, and here the proverb—C/a ra piano 
ra snwo— must be borne in mind. A more steep, slippery, aiul 
dangerous tract I do not remember to have traversed in Italy. 
Stiff miry clay, in which the steeds will anchor fast; rocks 
shelving and smooth-faced, like inclined planes of ice, are the 
alternatives. liCt the traveller take ^varning, and not pursue this 
track after heavy rains. It would be advisable, especially if ladies 
are of the party, to return from Ferento to Viterbo, and to take 
the direct road thence to Bomarzo. A diligence runs daily 
between Viterbo and the railway station at Orte, passing not far 
from Bomarzo. 

t 

f 

’ I could not learn that excavations had 'with no great success. He found, however, 
been made licre, thougli ut Monte Calvellu, another well-tomb, similar to those of 
about 14 mile beyond, Ibjggieri of Yiteilm Ferento, the shaft to which was 127 palms 
excavated in 1845 for Prince Doria, but deep. 
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^J’liis is a villnf?e of considerable size siLuated on a wooded cliff- 
bound i)latfonn, with an old castle of the Boi-glicse family at the 
verge of the precipice. Tt couiniands a glorious view of the vale 
of tlie Tiber, and the long chain of Umbrian and Sabine Apen- 
nines to tlie east; of the vast Etruscan plain to the noi*th, with 
:\Ionte Fiaseonc like a watch-tower in the midst, and the giant 
masses of ^Monte Cotona and Monte Amiata in the far liorizon. 
Lik(‘ most villages in the old Papal State, Bomarzo is scpialid in 
tlio extreme ; so that as we rode down its main street, not a house 
could we see whose exterior promised decent accommodation. 
AW* pulled up at one of tlie best, the (!asa k’osci, to which we 
had been directed as a place where travellers were entertained. 

One great point of contrast between France and Italy — I may 
say, bi‘tween northern and southeni Eun)pe — is that in every 
French village or hamlet, be it ever so small, tlicre is some one 
house, often several, where Pierre or Jean so-and-so ‘Wlonne a 
boire et a manger,” or '‘loge a pied ct a cheval; ” but in Central 
and Southern Italy such signs are as rare as notices of spiritual 
refreshment and lialting-places for the devotee are abundant. 
ir(‘re and there a withered bush at a doorway shows that wine 
mny he had witliin; but as to an inn, except on the great high- 
A\n>s — 3’ou might as well look for a club-house. Some one or 
more of tlie most respectable inhabitants of these country-towns 
and villages is always, howi'ver — thank j\rcr(!urv ! — ready to 
ent(*rtain the traveller, for a consideration — for what will not an 
Italian do for gain ? — especially the Homans, who, however 
unlike in some points, resemble their ancestors in thirst for 
foreign spoil. “ Omnia Iioime cum pretio ’’—holds good now as 
111 Juvenal’s day. 'i’his occasional Boniface is generally a man 
of decayed fortunes, and, as in this instance, shows his gentle 
blood by his courtesy and attention, and by doing everything 
that the slender resources of a country village will allow, to con- 
ti'ibute to the traveller’s comfort. The ruder sex may be content 
with tluiir modicum of this, and thank God it is not less, but 
f’hould ladies desire to explore the anti(piities of Bomarzo I can 
scarce!}" recommend tliem to make more than a flying visit. 

J’he site of the Etruscan town, which Bomarzo represents, lies 
a platform nearly two miles to the north of the village, 
separated from it by the deep ravine of La Vezza. From tlie 
brow of the further height the valley of the Tiber oi)eiied beneath 
iis, the royal river winding through it, washing the base of many 
u town-capt height, of which that of Mugnano was the nearest 
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and most prominent, and that of Orte the most distant, wliile 
midway lay the Vadimonian lake, on anIioso sliores the Jloinan 
eagle twice soared in triumph,, and the fate of Etruria was doubly 
sealed as a dependent nation.” 

Tlie first ruin which met our eye was some Homan haths, in 
three parallel vaults of oims incerium, very massive in <'haracter. 
They are clearly of Homan construction ; for cement, though not 
unknown to the Etruscans, Avas rarely, if ever, used in their 
architecture — iieA’er to such an extent as to form the princij)ul 
portion of the masonry. This ruin is Avithout the ancient town, 
and the platform on Avhicdi it stands, called Pian della Coloiuia, 
is united to that of the toAvn by a narroAV neck of land. Here 
Huggicri of Viterbo niadcj excaA^ations for Prince Horglieso, and 
found no less tlian tAA’eiity aperchj in one tomb.'* 

On2)assiiig this strait, fragments of ])ottpry, bricks, and Avroiiglit 
stone streAvn oA’er the ground, shoAved us Ave Avere on the site of 
former habitation ; but no more definite remains could I perceive 
than some fragments of I’ed tessellated pavement — jirobably 
marking tlie site of an impUirinm, or tank in Die <*ourt of a 
private house). The toAvn must Iiuat lieen of very small im])()rt- 
aiicc, for its size is limit'd by the natural boundaries of cliffs, 
save at the narroAV neck already mentioned ; and the sjiace thus 
circumscribed forms a single field of no great dimensions. Of 
the ancient Avails not one stone remains on another; hut beneath 
the broAV of the liill on the east lie a fcAV of the blocks, of red 
tiifo, and of the dimensions usual in Etruscan Avails in the 
A’olcanic district. In the clitf, on the same side, arc two sewers 
opening in the rock, similar to those on other Etruscan sites. 

The name of tliis toAvn in Etruscan times Ave have no means of 
determining. It has been supposed to he Mieonia, or Pneonia, 
but there is no authority for this in ancient Avi’iters. others 
it has been thought to be Polimartiiim ; but as this i.s a name 
mentioned only in AA'orks of the middle ages,*' it may haA^e had no 
connection A\ith the Etruscan toAAUi, but may have been simply 
the original of the village of Bomarzo. 

The existence of an Etruscan toAvn on this site had for ages 
been forgotten, Avlieii some years since it Avas proved by the dis- 

^ See Chapter XI. Miignano claims to f.ihles aiul the plsigne. lUay not his own 
be the birthplace of Uiagio Sinilmldi, a existence bo called into question ?— may ho 
famous traveller of the olden time, who not be an European embodiment of the 
visited Ceylon, Japan, the Eastern Archi- oriental myth of Sinbad the Sailor ? 
pelago, China, and Tartary, at a date when ** Hull. Inst. 184.'>, p. 21. 

Europe iinporte<l little from the East but * Dempster de Etriir. Reg. II. p. 
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xv.J THE ETEUSCAN TOWN- PILL AEED TOMB. 

(Miveiy of tombs containing articles of value and interest. Exca- 
^{ltions were commenced in 1830, and have since been carried on 
various success. 

l']ic platforms to the south and west of the town seem to liave 
Ijci'ii the chief depositories of its dead. A few tombs are seen in the 
clitfs b(‘iieath the walls, but the greater part are smile deep below 
the surface of the ground as at Tarcpiinii and Vnlci, and Avc're 
entered by long narrow passages, descending obli(pi(‘ly. 'Hiough 
very many have been excavated, few' now remain open; the greater 
part, as at Veii and Vnlci, have been reclosed, in order to save 
f(»r tillage the few yards of earth occupied by tlie (‘iitrance- 
passages. ]\I any tombs do not merit preservation, but on tlie 
other hand it is w'ell known that some of the most interesting 
opened in former years in this and otlier cemeteries are not now 
to he entered, and their veiy sites are forgotten. 

Tlie principal group of tombs that still remain open, is on the 
edge of the hill facing Jlomarzo. Two of them merit a few words 
(»t‘ description. One is called 

(rllorj'A DKIJiA COLONN'A 

I'roni a massive pillar of Doric-like simplicity, which supports 
llie ceiling. The (diamber is about thirteen feet scpiare, and 
seven in lieight, with a roof slightly vaulted, in the form of a 
eainber-arch. The door is of the usual Etruscan form, smaller 
above tlian below', like Egyptian and Doric doorways ; and the 
wall on each side of it, wdlhin the tomb, is lined Avith masonry — 
a rare feature in Etruscan tombs, especially in those of subter- 
rsnieoiis excavation. Tlie blocks are very massm* and neatly 
rusticated, ii clear proof that this style of masonry Avas used by 
the Etrusiams ; a fact also attested by other remains on Etruscan 
siti's. It is Avorthy of remark that this style, Avhich jirobably 
originated in Etruria, is still ju’cvalcnt in this part of Italy ; and 
8ie grand palaces of Florence and Siena, so far as masonry is 
<(>nceriied, may be purely traditional imitations of those of 
Etruscan Lucumones, raised fiA’e-and-tAventy centuries ago. 

The character of this tomb is most solemn and imposing. The 
rock-lieAvn pillar in the midst, more simple and severe than any 
Doric columif’ — the hare, damp AA'alls of rock — the massiA^o 

Canina cites this as the most striking hewn columns in the tnrahs of Bcni-IIassan, 
of a Dorio-like column among the Etruria Marit. II., j). This column 

'iiy tew to he found in Etruscan ttnnhs, is singularly formed, the side facing the 
•‘ifl points out its similarity to the rock- door being rounded, the hack srpiared. Tlie 
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blocks of iiiiisoniy — tlie yawning sarcopliagiis Avitft its lid over, 
thrown, and tlie dust of the loiig-forgotten dead exposed to view 
— tlie deep gloom never broken but by the torch of the curious 
traveller — all sti-ike the soul with a chill feeling of awe. 


Guotta Dipinta. 

Let us leave this tomb and enter anotlicr hard by. AVe are in 
u (jhamber whoso walls, gaily painted, are alive with sea-horses 
snorting and plunging — water-snakes uprearing their crests and 
gliding along in slimy folds — dolphins sporting as in their nativt^ 
element — and, — can wo believe our eyes? — grim and hideous 
caricatures of tlie human face divine. One is the head of an old 
man, with eye starting from its socket, and mouth wide oiien us 
though smitten with terror. Another is a face elongated into a 
coffin form, or like the head of an ox, with one eye blotted from 
his visage, and the other regarding you with a fixed stare, no 
nostrils visible, the mouth ga|)ing above a sliapeless chin, and 
the hair standing out stiffiy from the head, as though electrified. 

1 could not readily bring myself to believe that this caricature 
was of ancient execution ; hut, after minute examination, I was 
convinced that it ^vas of the same <late, and by the same hand, as 
the otlior paintings in this tomb, which are iiiduhitabl}' Etruscan. 
All are drawn in the same broad and sketchy style, with red and 
black crayons — “ rubrica picta aut carbone.’^ 

Ill the centre of one wall is a third head, no caricature, and 
probably the portrait of the Etruscan for whom the tomb was 
constructed, and whose ashes were found in his sarcophagus. 
The other two heads may represent respectively Charun and 
Tj’plion, i.e, the angel or minister of Death, and the principle of 
Destruction, both of wdiom are usuall}’^ depicted as hideous as the 
imagination of the artist could conceive.® 

JUiypocumi)i and water-snakes are symbols frequently found in 
Etruscan tombs, cither dejiicted on the w^alls, or sculptured on 
sarcophagi and urns. Tliey are generally regarded as emblematic 
of the passage of the soul from one state of existence to another, 
an opinion confirmed by the frequent representation of boys 

shaft is 5 ft. hijLjli, and 18 inches in dia- ® Tyiihon is here, as elsewhere in tins 
meter, with a i)l.iin base. The cai)i<4il is \^'ork, used conventionally, to express a di- 

2 ft. 8(iuarc, witli its lower edge .bevelled vinity of Etruscan mythology, whose nan*® 
do\»Ti to the shaft. Tlie whole is crowned has not yet been ascertained, but who bears 

by an abacus, 4 ft. square, and, like the some analogy to the Typhon of Egyptiaji and 

capital, about 1 ft. deep. Greek mythology. See Chapter XX^. 
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{nWutf on tli^r backs. This view is, inoro()vcr, borne out b}' 
their anipliibions clniracter — horse and fish, snake and fish — 
(‘vitleiitly referring to a two-fold state of existence. The dolphins, 
\\liieh form a border round the .apartment, painted alternately 
hlack and red, ani a common sepulchral ornament, and are^ 
Mippesed to have a similar symbolical referi'iicc;^ though they 
Inne also been considered as emblmnatic of the maritime power 
of the Etruscans, the “sea-kings’* of anthpiity.'^ The rolling 
holder beneath them represents the waves, in which tlu‘y are 
hUi>poHod to be sporting 


circum clari delpliiiies in orbein 
jE(iuora vcrrebaiit caiulis, a?atumque secabant. 

Next to the Typhon-hoad is a large jar, sketched on the wall, 
out of ^vhich two serpents with forked tongues arc rising. 'Hie 
(lemons or gmiii of Etruscan mythoh^gy are commonly ri'presented 
hrandishing these reptiles in tlunr hands, or w ith them bound 
round their brows or w’aists, and sometimes, as in this case, 
ha\ingthem by their side. That snakes w’ere also injidc! ns(‘ of 
hy th(! Etruscan priests and soothsayers, as by the Egyptian, to 
establish their credit for superior powers in the minds of the 
peo])le, as evincing control over the most deadly and untractable 
(‘reatures in existence, may be learned both from history and 
from sepulchral nioiiuineiits,^ and it is possible that those used in 
the s(‘rvicc of the temples w’ere kept in such jars us this.' 


' Uoii Mils. Ktr. H. p. In^diiraiui 

^loii Ktius I.p. Ifill. Some liave iniiijiiiicil 
tli.it till! (l<)lpl)iii.s so frequently iutroiluccd 
on I'ltiiiscaii supiililirjil momimcuts have 
letcR'tico to the stoiy of Dionysos, tohl in 
the Ilomeiie Hymn to that j'oil, who, 
wlien soi/eil liy some Tyrrhene piiates, as- 
‘'Unii'il the torm of a lion (v. 41), or, as 
Aliolloiloins li.is it, turned the mast and 
‘ois into scipents, and tilled tlie ship w-ith 
.md the music of pipes, 'which so ter- 
iihcil the crew that they leaped into the 
R“.», .uni weie trausfoimed to dolphins. 
A|'<'llod III. .5, 3. cf. Ovid. Met. HI. 
•>yt, itsfij, Serv. ad 21in. I. fi/. Hyginus, 
J'54 Nnnnus, Dionys. XLV. p. llt!4, ed. 
Jhon.v. ICO.',. Eurip. Cycl. 112. Ihit 
i-le,ir that tlicse pimtes were TyiThene 
of the Lydian coast, not Ktiuscans. 

Niehuhr, 1 . p. 42. Muller, Ktrus. 
^■'>d. 2, 4, und I. 4, 4. The dolphin was 


called from this f.ihIe—Tyrihonu.s piscis— 
Seneca, Again. 4r)l. cf. Stat. Achil. 1. 
Td). The didpliiii is :ilso .an cmidcin of 
Apollo, who once assumed its foim, and 
drove a ship fiom Crete to Ciissa. Horn. 
Hym. AiHil. 401, ct jin/. 

* Tvpf^rivol 6oL\\aTTOKpaTowTff. Diod. 
Sic. V. p. 2Uj, 310. Slraho V. p. 222. 

Livy (VII. 17) lecoids that the Jitius- 
can priests made u.sc of these animals to 
.strike tciror into their foes. See also Flo- 
lus. T. 12, and Fiont. Strat. II. 4, 17. 

* The scipent w.is an object of divination 
among the Latins (.liiliiin. Nat. An. XI. 
cap. Ifi), and probably also among the 
Etruscans, as it couti lines to be among i er- 
tiun piople of Asia ami Africa. Sei penis 
were worshipped by the Egyptians, and 
cherished in tlmir temples (.Elian. X. cap. 
31, XI. 17, XVII. r>), and the (rreeks kei»t 
representations of them in the temples of 


't/I 
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111 this tomb was found the curious sarcophagus, now in tln^ 
British Museum, of temple-shape, with a pair of serpents, in 
knotted coils on the roof ;• and it appears highly probable, from 
tliis and tlie other adornments of the sarcophagus, as ^^ell 
from the serpent-jar painted on the wall, that this was tin* 
.sepulchre of some aiif/ur or nniHiuw^ skilled in the mysteries of 
“ the Etruscan Discipline,'* and in interpreting the will of 
Heaven. His name, we learn from his sarcophagus, was “Yel 
Urinates,” a family name met with in other parts of Elinriu;’ 
and his portrait is probably seen on the right-hand wall.’^ 

From the fi’eedom of the sketches on the walls, from i\n» 
Greek character of the ornaments, and the peculiar style of tin* 


Uiicdius (Schol. a<l Aiistoiili. Pint. JIT. s<*. 
‘2, (JIMI), hcctuise iliis iu[itile A\as 

fi syinliol of ie;;eiiorati(iii and iciiov.itioii. 
The Hciiiciit IS also a m ell-know ii rMihlcm 
of Aimllo, of Ills sou 7EM‘ut<t[>ius, uiid of 
MiiK’OJi in hci iliai.'utci of 

The Koin.ius also (.•oiino* tod the seijicut 
with the woishir of the L'uos; this lortile 
1)cin^' always found on tin* liaiaini of the 
lioiisc's at rorniieii. The spiiK iit iiidocd 
seems to liavc been used by llio lloinaiis as 
a inaik of sacred ness. They weiu wont to 
imliit it on walls for the i-ame imiumiso that 
the modern Italians paint (.losses or souls 
in i)Uigat(jiy. 

I’liigo duos aiigiK’H inu'ii, locus 
est s&cer' extia, ^c., 
says Tersins (Sat T. 113) Whether it l>c 
n traditional ciistoni, or a mere eoim idence, 
I know' not, hut the model n Italians, espe- 
cially the Homans, arc veiy fond of chalk- 
ing huge seri)eiits on w alls, generally chained 
to a ])ost. 

Soipcnts w'ere regar«led by the ancients 
as genii of the place wliere they w ere loiind; 
oi as ministers to the dead; as wlieii .Hneas 
secs one issue from the torn!) of Jus f.ither 
he was 

Inceiliis gcnhimnc loci, fainulumnc 
jiarentis 

Esse putet. — .En. V. 95. 

So also Val. Flacc. Argon. III. 458. — Ura- 
brariim famuli. So says Isidore (Orig. 
XII. 4)— Angues apud gentiles, progciiiis 
loeonini craiit habiti semper. Sclicea (do 
Ira II. 31) .speaks of tlieni at banquets, 
gliding among the goblets on the table j so 
. also Virgil de.scribcs the serpent mentioned 
< above, taking p.ait in tlie funeral feast 


{S,n. V. 90). 

— agniine longn 

Tandem inter pateias el lf\ia pociil.i 
SCI pens, 

Libavibiue dapes 

cf Val. Place, loe. eit. It is prol):il)le that 
the seii) 0 ut w'us didincated on the w.ilN nt 
tombs, not so miieh to m.iik the sat ledll(>'•^ 
of the .spot, as to keep it inviokiLe lij ex- 
citing the sui»erbtitioiis tenor of intiiulois. 

- The name UriDatc.s is inseiibcd nn a 
ro(!k-toml) at Gastel d’ Asso. It oenii* 
iilso among the Etniscan family names ot 
reiugia, Volterra, and Chiiisi. 

This sareojiliagns is nniiino. It seems 
from the .sloping roof, joint-tih“., andante- 
lixie, to have repieseiited a house oi temple, 
yet nothing like a door is visible The h<l 
has a winged sphinx at each end of the 
ridge, and in tlie middle aie a pair nf sci* 
]»eiits eiiiiously knotted together like mi'C*' 
The antcfixie are female lieads, jiKtliablv 
Larvie, as on tlie black pottciy of CIiuim 
and Saitcano. At each cud of the luomi- 
ineiit ai*c griffons, or beasts of piey, de- 
Aoiiring aiitolniics, and on the side-s at each 
angle is a figure, also in relief, one reim'- 
sciiting Charim witli his hammer and a 
ci’ested snake in his hand; another, a 
winged female genius, with a drawn sword; 
a third, a similar (igiiie, with an oijco 
seroll; and the fourth, a waiiior, with 
sword and shield. The w'hole was oiigjn- 
ally covered with stucco and coloured, a«d 
I traces of red, black, and blue, may still be 
detected. The name— Vel Uniiates---m 
inscribed on one side just beneath the hd. 

A plate of it is given, Mon. Incd. Instit. 
I. tav. XLIL, and Etruria Marit. tav. CXa- 
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s.ircoplia^us, this tomb cannot be of early date. Tt must be 
M.iiifi rciituries later than the Grotta Campngna at Veii, coeval 
tlie latest painted tombs of Corneto, probably sul)sequent to 
ihc coininest of Etruria, though betraying no foreign influence, 
ill its style of art, and the character of its adornments.^ 

'fliis is the only jiainted tomb yet found in this necropolis. 
'[']\v generality of sepulchres on this sit(' arc quadrilateral, of 
moderate size, with a broad ledge or bench of rock round three 
sides, oil which lay the bodies, sometimes in sarcophagi, sonie- 
tiiiics uiicoftiiied, with a lamp of terra-cotta or bronze at the head 
of eacli ; and weapons, vases, and otlier sepulchral funiiture 
aioiiiid. Tliese benches were occasionally hollowed into sarco- 
pljMgi, wliicli were covered hy large sun-burnt tiles, throe feet or 
more ill length. Body-niches, so common at Sutri, Civita 
Caslellaiia, and Ealleri, are seldom found on this site; and even 
Miiall niches for lamps or vases are rare. 1 observed one tomb 
iiiidt'r tli(‘ town-walls, wliich seems to have bi'cn circular, with a 
pdlar in the centre — the usual form of tlie siqnihdires of Yolterra. 
In some instances, sarcophagi have been found not in tombs, but 
-link liki‘ our modern cottins, a few feet below the surface of the 
gioniid, covered with large tiles, or stone slabs. These were for 
tli(^ bodies of the poor. At this site they did not always bury 
tlieir dead ; for vases are oftiui found containing calciiu'd remains. 

As every necropolis in Etruria has its x>eculiar style of tomb, 
so llu're is a peculiarity also in the character of thij sepulchral 
liiniitiire. On this site the beautiful painted vases of Vulci and 
'J’aniniiiii ai'c not common; those, how'ever, with yellow' figures, 
are not so rare as the more ar<iiaic, with black on a yellow 
ground ; l)ut they are seldom in a good style of art. Articles of 
hidiize, often of great richness and beauty, arc abundant; consist- 
ing of helmets, often gilt, shields, greaves, and other portions of 
aiiiiour; vases of diflereiit forms; speech], or mirrors, figured with 
iinthological scenes; tripods m\\\. ctinihiahra ; and long thin iilates 
ot this metal gilt, covered with designs in relief. Besides these 
have been found sw'ords and bow’s of steel. But perhaps the 
niost remarkable article in bronze here found is an anpis, or 
< n ( ular shield, about three feet in diameter, with a lance-thrust 

llic toinli is 18 ft. long l)y 15 wide, wards eitJicr si<le. Tlic floor is said to 
foul nearly 7 high in tho middle; the ceil-* have l)ccn covered ^ith cement. The walls 
'"n IS cut us usu’il into the form of the arc coated with a fine w'hite stucco to re- 
«>f u house, with a licam along tho ceive the colour, not hcic, as at Veii and 
.ind Hitters sloping from it dow'n- Chiusi, laid on the rock itself. 
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in it, and its lining of wood, and Braces of leather still remniiiinrr 
after the lapse of more than 2000 years. Go to the Gregoriiiij 
Museum, and hehold it suspended on the walls ; for the Popo 
purchased it of Signor riuggieri, the fortunate excavator, for tli(> 
sum of 600 scadL It was found suspended from the wall, near 
the sarcophagus of its owner, and the rest of liis armour liim., 
there with it — his embossed helmet, his gi eaves of bronze, and 
his wooden-hilted sword of steel. In one tomb on this site, a 
skeleton was discovered still retaining fragments of its sliroml ; 
and in another a purple mantle was found covering two vases and 
a garland of box ! '* In a third was a little cup of ordinary \,m', 
but bearing on its foot an inscription, which proved to be no 
other than the Etruscan alidiabet. What was the meaning of it 
in such a situation is hard to say — to us it is suggestive only of w 
f)rescnt to a child, 'riiougli originally of little worth, it is now a 
rare treasure, being, until very recently, the sole instance 
of an alphabet in the Etruscan character.® Here is a fac-siinili‘ 
of it — 

iWPi 

All those articles arc now in the possession of the Prince 
Jhirgliese. Idic fullest description of the excavations at Boinarzo 
W'ill be found in the work of Don Luigi Vittori, arch-priest of tin- 
village.^ 

■'* Vittoii, Mem. roliin. i). i}8. Another Ktrusean alpliahct lias lah-h 

A little pot %v.is (hscovereil at Cervetii been found scratchcil on a bhu-k ]>owI, iii>" 

some few yeai-s hince, in.scribeil witli an in the Museum at Grosseto, but tlic 

alphabet and primer; and a tomb at (Jollc, of its discovery I could not ascertain. It 

near Volterra, opened two or till ce ( eiituries closely resembles this of nomaizo in the 

ago, had a somcw’hat similar eiiigraiih on its older, and generally in the foini of the 

walls, lint in botli those cases the lettcre letters, but contains twenty-two instead "f 

w'ere Pclasgic, not Etrn.scan. Here, Iiow- twenty. See Chapter XLVII. In the 

ever, is an al]diabct which is admitted to lie Museum at Chiusi are three Etinsean 

in the latter character. The order adopted ulphuliets, all fragmentary, carved on sl.ih'v 

is singular. In Rfiraan letters it runs thus: of tufo. They are of earlier date than the 

—A, 0, K, V, Z, II, TH, I, L, M, X, P, S, two mentioned, and the letters, which do 

R, S, T, IT, TH, CH, PII. The fifth, or not observe the same arrangement, lun 

the zrhtf is of a very rare form. The iisinal from left to right. .See Chapter LIU. 

form of the Etruscan zeta is J. It will be ^ For otlicr ]jarticulais reganling the 
observed that there are tw-o thetas: tlio excavations on this site, see Annali dfll 
ante-penultimate letter in the alphabet may Inst. 1831, p. lit) (Gerhard); 
also bo a y</. The dilferenco between the ,.p. 284; 1832, p. 269 (Lenoir); P*nl' 
two in »tipi) 0 .scd by Lepsius to con- lettini tlclP Inst. 1830, p. 233; IS-Tl, 

sist in the first being accented, and the p. 6; p. 85; p. 90; 1832, p. 195; lS3i» 

other not ; but they arc often used indif- p. 50. 

ferently in the .same word. 
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We returned to Viterbo by the direct road along the foot of the 
Ciiiiiimin Mount. It presents many picturesque combinations of 
rock and wood, with striking views of the Etruscan plain, and tlic 
ai^taiit siiow-capt mountains of Cetona and Amiata. Tliis dis- 
iri< t is said to be rich in remains of Etruscan roads, sepulchres, 
])iiil(lings.” I observed in one spot a singular line of rocks, 
at a short distance, seemed to be Cyclopean walls, hut 
proved to be a natural arrangement ; and [ remarked some traces 
of ail ancient road; but beyond this, I saiv nothing — no tombs or 
oiliiT remains of Etruscan antiquity.® About two miles from 
Viterbo is the village of Bagiiaja, with the celebrated Villa Lantc 
of A’igiiola, and thence the curious in natural phenomena may 
iiscciul to the ^Mcnicatore, or rocking-stone, near the summit of 
tlic mountain — an enormous block of peperh/o, about twenty-two 
fiH't long, twenty wide, and nine high, calculated to weigh more 
than two hundred and twenty tons, and yet easily moved Avith a 
>light lever. 

Ann. Inslit. 1832, p. *282 (Knapi)). On the corruloroiH*n four dninihcis. Oiioli, 
'' At Coni.ino, .11)0111 three iniles from who tlcwnlcs it, could not pionoimco 
l!niii.ii/o, on this lojul, tliore is s.ud to be a whether it Has Ktiuscan, Roni.iti, or of the 
tomb, fomposed of a very long Low Einpiio. bip. Ligh. JV. p. ISl), tjiv. 
<oiii(lnr lined with mafloniy, ending in a XXXXf. 2.) The pa&bage and shaft are 
n.iiio\« ]i.iss.igc which terminates in a well. quite Etruscan fc<tturcs. 





CHAPTER XVr. 

CASTEL D’ASSO.— aismAf-U AXfA. 

Sovr’ fi’ st'jiolti le tombo t«‘ii.i‘jfne 

Portiin scgnato ([ucl <*li’ clli cian piia. — D ante. 

Here man's ilcpaitoil stc]»‘< aic li.urd 

lJut by his du.st amid tliu .vditudc — JIintANS. 

Thk l)i'st guide to the Etruseiiu unticiiiities of Viterbo iiiul its 
iipij'lilniurliood used to be Ituggieri, a cajfdtunr of that city who, 
thoagli a inaster-exeavator himself, would condescend, for a eon- 
sideriition, to act the cicerone. His mantle has now fallen on a 
certiiiii haiiali, who also acts as guide to Oastel d’ Asso, an 
Mtrusciiu necropolis, which was first made known to the Englisli 
puldic by the lively description of Mrs. Haiiiiltoii Gray, It lies 
iilimit iive miles to the west of Viterbo, and can be reached by the 
liglit veliiclcs of the country, though more easily on horse-back.^ 
From the gate of Viterbo, the road descends between low cliffs, 
liiTc and there hollowed into sepulchres. At the extremity of 
this cleft is a largo cave, called (irrotta di Hiello, once a sepulchre, 
find a spot long approached with superstitious awe, as tlie deposi- 
tory of hidden treasure guarded by demons. Hut a small Virgin 
liiiviiig been erected at the corner of the road hard by, the worthy 
^ itcrhcsi can now pass on their daily or nightly avocations with- 
out let or hindrance from spiritual foe. The same evil report is 
given of another sepulchral caveni, not far off, called Grotta del 
Ciitalctto. 

* It IS tirst found under this name in the CaHtellarcio, this site is always mentioned 
^I'lks of Annio of Viterbo. Oi'ioli (Ann. by the slicphnils .and pe.asantry as Oiistel 
'hll Inst. 18J13, p. 2.3) .asserts that its true d’ Asso. Bullctt. dell’ Inst. 1833, p. 97. 
name is (\istellaccio, as it has always been. My own experience agrees with that of 
;jml is still, called by tho lower oialcrs o£i» Orioli, and I have found peasants who did 
oteilio; Imt the llaron Uunsen, on the not understand the name of Castel d’ Asso, 
"tter htiiid, maintains that, though there but instantly comprehended what site I 
A ruined tower some miles distant called meant by Castellaccio. 
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About a mile and a lialf from Viterbo we entered on the open 
heath, and liere columns of steam, issuing from the ground hy 
the roadside, marked the Bulicame, a hot sulphureous spriivi 
which has the honour of having been sung by Dante.- It 
apparently in a boiling state, but is not of intolerable heat.'^ It 
is inclosed by a circular wall, and being carried off in small 
•channels, flows steaming across the plain. This is almost the 
only active intimation of those latent fires which, in past ages, 
have deposited the strata of this district. Tt lies midway between 
the Lake of Bolseiia and that of Vico, both craters of extinct 
volcanoes. The high temperature and medicinal (pialities of 
these waters have given rise to baths in their neighbourhood, and 
from the many ruins around, there seem to have been similar 
edifices in former ages, at least as far back as Homan times.* 

We were now on the great Etruscan plain, which was here 
ami there darkeni'd by wood, but unenlivened by towns or 
villages ; no habitations visible on its vast ex])anse save the 
distant tow^ers of Toscanella, and a lonely farm-house or crumb- 
ling ruin studding its surface at wide intervals. Our guide, 
being then new in his trade, mistook one of these ruins for 
another, and, after wandering a long time over the moor, fairlv 
confessed he was at fault. So we took the road into our own 
hands, and witli much difficulty, in consequence of the numerous 
ravines with which the plain is intersected, reached the brink of 
the wide glen of Castel d’Asso. Just opposite the mined castle 
which gives its name to the site, we found a smaller glen, open- 
ing at an angle into the large one, and h(*rc we descended, and 
presently came upon the object of our search. Tomb after tomb, 
hewn out of tin? cliffs, on either hand — a street of sepulchres; all 
with a house-like character! They were unlike any Etruscan 
tombs I had yet seen; not simply opening in the cliffs as at 
Sutii and Civita ('astellana, nor fronted with arched porticoes as 
at Ealleri, but hewn into s<[uare architectural fa(^ades, with bold 
cornices and mouldings in high relief, and many with inscriptions 
graven on their fronts, in the striking characters and mysterious 
language of Etruria. 

Such a scene is well calculated to produce an impression on a 

® Inferno, XII. 117, and XIV. 79. The heat is said to be not greater than 

' ^ Fazio degli Uberti, in his Dittivnundi, 60" Reaumur. Ann. Inst. 1836, 1>. 5. 
lib. III. c-ap. 10, says it is so hot that in * ■* Canina takes the Bulicame to bo the 

less time than a man can walk a quarter of Aquae Fosseris of Martial, VI. Ep>g* 
a mile you may boil all the flesh off a sheep, ut supra, p. 167, note 2. 

so as to leave it a mere skeleton. 
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sensitive mind, especially on one to whom an Etruscan necropolis 
is a novel spectacle. The solemnity of the site-— the burial- 
place of long-past generations, of a people of mysterious origin 
and undetermined antiquity — ^their empty sepulchres yawning at 
uiu* feet, yet their monuments still standing, in eternal memorial 
of their extinct civilization, and their epitaphs mocking their dust 
tliat has long ago been trampled under foot or scattered to the 
winds— all this cannot ftiil to excite reflection, 'riien the lone- 
liness, seclusion, and utter stillness of the scene — the absence of 
all habitation — notliing but the ruined and picturesque castle on 
the opposite precipice, and the grand dark mass of the Ciminian, 
looking down on the glen — tend to make this more imposing 
than other Etruscan cemeteries which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of modem habitations. 

As I advanced down the glen I found tliat the tombs continued 
round the face of the clifls, on cither hand, into the great valley, 
ill a line opposite the ruined castle. There might be thirty or 
forty of them — ^not all, however, preserving their monumental 
fjicades — occupying an extent of cliflf about half a mile in 
length.^ 

The fa9ades are formed by the face of the cliffs being hewn to 
a smooth surface, save where the decorations aix) left in relief; the 
height of the cliff being that of the monuments, which vary, in this 
respect, from twelve to tliirty feet. The imposing effect of these 
tombs is perhaps increased by their form, which is like that of 
I’lgyptiau edifices and Doric doorways, narrower above than 
below, the front also retreating from the perpendicular — a form 
ordinarily associated in our minds with the remotest antiquity. 
Still more of Egyptian character is seen in the massive hori- 
zontal cornices, which, however, depart from that type in reced- 
ing, instead of projecting from the plane of the facade.® These 
cornices, in many instances, are carried round the sides of the 
monument, and even where this is not the case, each tomb is 
quite isolated from its neighbours ; a broad upright groove, or a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, and leading to the plain above, 
marking the separation. In the centre of each facade is a rod- 
nionlding, describing the outline of a door ; in some instances 

‘ Orioli (ap. Inghir. Mon. Etnu. IV. p. toms* the fascia, the ogee, and the becco di 
i’o) makes it to be a mile and a half Ai eitfetktf or lip-moalding, generally arranged 
engtli, hut the learned Professor has here in the same relative order, but varying con- 
stretched a point. siderably in proportions and boldness. See 

"he mouldings of the comiot are tfal the Appendix, Note L 
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having panels recessed one within the other, as in the annexed 
woodcut. This is not the entrance, but merely the frontispiece 
to the tomb, and the title is generally 'engraved 
on the lowest and most prominenjfc fascia, or, 
in some cases, on the flat surface of. the facade 
just over the moulded door.^ The letters are 
seldom six inches in li^eight, though, from the 
depth of their intaglio, they can l>e read, in tlie 
sunsliine from a considerable distance, K()t 
half the tombs have inscriptions, and not all 6f 
tliese are legible; yet, in proportion to the number of monu- 
ments, there are more inscribed faijades at Castel d’Asso than in 
any other Etruscan necropolis, save that of Sovana. Most of 
these inscriptions seem to indicate the name of the individual or 
family buried below, but there are others, the precise meaning of 
which can be only conjectured.^ 

So much for the title-page of these sepulchres. The preface 
comes next, in the form of a chamber hollowed in the rock, 
receding, in most instances, a little from the face of the monu- 
ment above it, and vaulted half over, by the rock b(*ing left to 
project at the base of the facade. The front seems to have been 
always open.® On the inner wall, and directly beneath the 
moulded door of the facade, is a similar false door, sometimes 
‘with a niche in its centre.^ Here the fmieral feast may liavo 
been held; or the coi^pse may have been laid out in this cliambcr, 
before its transfer to its last resting-place in the sepulchre 
beneath ; or here the surviving relatives may have assembled to 
perform their annual festivities in honour of the dead ; nijd the 
niche may have held a lamj), a cipjms, or a vase of perfume to 
destroy the effluvium, or in it may have been left an offering to 
the infernal deities, or to the manes of the deceased. 

Directly beneath this second moulded door, is the renl 

( , • 

" This System of false doors in the fa 9 ades the above woodeut ; os on a granite siircn- 

of tombs, obtains in the ancient rook-hewn phagiis in the Museum of Leyden, 
sepulchres of Phrygia, which, indeed, have ” All the inscriptions that remain legible 
many other points of analogy with these of are given in the Append!,^, Note 11. 

Etruria (see Steuart’s Ancient Monuments '■* Some of the smaller tombs are without 
of Lydia and Phrygia, Loud. 1842), and also this open chamber, and have the eiitranoc- 
in those of Lycia, w’hich have often recessed passage immediately below the fa(;adc. Thi'* 
panellings. See Sir C. Fellows’ works, and intermediate ejiamher is a feature almost 
the monuments from Xanthus now in the ii^euliar to the .tombs of hostel d’ Asso, !in<l 
British Museum. Moulded doorways often Norchia. < 

6ccur also' in Egyptian monuments, and ^ As in the .woodcut in* Chap.. XI- ► 
sometimes with recessed panellings, as in 
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oiitmnce to the sepulchre, generally twenty, sometimes thirty oi* 
forty feet below, the uppermost moulding. It is .approached by 
a narrow and shelring passage, cut through the rock in front of 
the uioimment, running down at an angle of about forty degrees, 
iind originally cut into steps. The door, like the false ones 
iibovc it, tapers upwards, but is often arched. Forcing my way 
down these passages, mostly choked with rocks and bushes, and 
hciucezing my body through the doorways, now often nearly, 
rcciosed with earth, by the aid of a taper, without wliich nothing* 
would have been visible, I explored most of the sepulchres. 
They are now half filled with earth, and I had to crawl on all- 
fours, over upturned sarcophagi, fragments of pottery, apd the* 
bones and dust of the ancient dead. 

The tombs are of various sizes, some very spacious, others 
extremely small — all rudely hollowed in the rock, and most of a 
(luadrilateral form. The ceilmgs are generally flat, though 
soiiietimes slightly vaulted ; and I do not recollect an instance 
of beams and rafters in relief, so common in other cemeteries. 
'J’hc resemblance to houses is here external only. Some have 
flic usual benches of rock against the walls for the support of 
sarcophagi: in others are double rows of coffins, sunk in the 
rock, side by side, like beds in a hospital or w'orkhouse, and witli 
a narrow passage down the middle. In one tomb these sunken 
sarcophagi radiate from the centre. The bodies, when laid in 
these hollows were probably covered with tiles. 

I was greatly surprised at the studied economy of space dis- 
played in these sepulchres — a fact which entirely sets aside the 
notion that none but the most illustrious of the nation were here 
interred. The truth is, tliat the tombs with the largest and 
grandest facades have generally the meanest interiors. The last 
tomb in the great glen, in the direction of Viterbo, is externally 
the largest of all^ and a truly magnificent monument, its fa9ade 
rising nearly thirty feet above the upper chamber ; ® and it is 
natural to conclude that it \vas appropriated to some great 
chieftain, hero, or priest ; yet, like all its neighbours, it was not 
u mausoleum for a single individuali hut a family-vault, for it 
contains eight or ten sarcophagi of nenfro. Unlike the figure* 
lidded sarcophagi and urns, so common in many Etruscan 
cemeteries, these correspond with the tombs themselves in their 
^^nuple, massive, and archaic character, having no bas-reliefs 

*■ It is seen in the woodcut at p, 177, which shows the range of cliff-hewn tombs in 
n*e glen opposite the Castle. 
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or other sculptured ornaments, and, in their general form, re- 
sembling the sarcophagi of Lydia and Phrygia. I did not 
observe a sin^ instance of a niche within the tomb itself, hut 
in the wall of the passage, just outside the door, there is often 
one, which was probably for the cippiis, inscribed with the name 
of the family to whom tlie sepulchre belonged. 

From their exposed position, there is every reason to conclude 
that these tombs, like those of Sutri, Civita Castellana, and 
Falleri, were rifled at an eaidy period. As soon as the sacred- 
ness attaching to them as the resting-jilace of the dead had worn 
off, they must have fallen a prey to plunderers. Their site being 
always indicated by their superincumbent monuments, whatever 
of their contents the earlier spoilers might have spared must 
inevitably have been carried oft* or destroyed in subsequent ages. 
It is absurd to expect that anything of value should be found in 
our own days in these open tombs. But in others excavated of 
late years in the plain above, have been found various articles of 
bronze, apecchj with figures and inscriptions, tripods, vases, large 
studs representing lions* heads, besides articles of gold and 
jeweUer}^ scarabei, &c., with painted vases, some of great beauty 
and archaic design, though in general mere native imitations of 
the Greek,® A collection of antiquities from this site may bo 
seen at Viterbo, in the possession of Signor Bazzichelli, the 
present proprietor of Castel d’Asso.'^ 

Only one tomb did I perceive which, in any striking particular, 
differed from those already described. It is in the narrow glen. 
On each side of the false door of the fa9ade is a squared buttress 
projecting at right angles, and cut out of the rock which formed 
the roof of the upper and open cliamberi These buttresses are 
surmounted by cornices, and have a small door-moulding on their 
inner sides, like that on the facade. The sepulchre itself, in this 
instance, is of an unusual form — elliptical. Orioli has described 
a singular sepulchre at Castel d’Asso, which differs wholly from 
those already mentioned, being a cavity for a body, sunk in the 
surface of the plain and surrounded by an ornamental pattern, 
cut in the tufo.® I looked in vain for this ; but nearly opposite 

^ Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 33, and ap. 1874, p. 257. 

Inghir. Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 188. Uriichs, * Orioli, ap. Inghir. Mon. Btr. IV. p. 
Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 75. Abeken 119, tav. XXXIX. 3. The same writer 

italien, p. 256) is mistaken in supposing (p. 209) speaks of a tomb on this site wiUi 
these M-ticles were found in the fa 9 aded two phidli scratched on its walls. I did 
tombs. not Jpeiceive such symbols in any of these 

* Ut8upra,y. See also Bull. Inst. tombs 
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tlie castle, I remarked a deep well or shaft sunk in the plain, 
doubtless was the entrance to a tomb, such as exist at 
i^’ereiito. There can be no doubt, from the analogy of other 
sites, and from the excavations already made, that sepulchres 
abound beneath the surface of the plain. 

In a country like our own, where intelligence is so widely 
Jilfiised, and news travels with telegraphic rapidity, it were 
scarcely possible that monuments of former ages, of the most 
striking character, should exist in the open air, be seen daily by 
the peasantry, and remain unknown to the rest of the world for 
many ages. Yet so it is in Italy. Here is a site abounding in 
most imposing remains of the olden time, bearing at every step 
indisputable traces of by-gone civilisation, scarcely six miles from 
the great thoroughfare of Italy, and from Viterbo, the largest city 
111 all tliis district ; and yet it remained unknown to the w'orld at 
large till the year 1808 , when Professor Orioli, of Bologna, and 
the Padre l*io Semcria, of Viterbo, had their attention directed to 
the womhu’s of this glen.® I am persuaded that Italy is not yet 
half explored — that very much remains to be brought to light ; a 
j)( rsuasioii founded on such discoveries as this, which are still, 
tVom time to time, being made, of which I may cite the Etruscan 
necropolis of Sovana, discovered by my fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Ainsley — oven more remarkable than this of Castel d’Asso — and 
sundry monuments of the same antiquity, which it has been lU}” 
lot to make knowm to the world. In fact, ruins and remains of 
auoiont art are of such common occurrence in Italy as to excite 
no particular attention. To whatever age they may belong — 
nicdiajval. Imperial, Republican, or pre-historical — the peasant 
kiio^\s them only as “ muraccia,*' and he shelters his flock amid 
their walls, ploughs the land around them, daily slumbers 
beneath their shade, or even dwells within their precincts from 
\ear to year; and the world at large knows no more of their 
existence than if they were situated in tlie heart of the Great 
Oesert. 

The general style of these monuments — their simplicity and 

** The {i^ntleman who lias the honour of by Annio of Viterbo, in the fifteenth cen- 

•liviiig indicated tlio site to Orioli, is Signor tury ; indeed, the name is painted on the 

Anselmi, of Viterbo, who is well stored ceiling of the principal hall of the Palazzo 

^uth local antiquarian knowledge. He hag Ooinuhale, at Viterbo, which must be more 

■^1''') made excavations in the necropolis of than 200 years old (Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1833, 

‘-^^tel d’Asao. The place had been long p. 24), but it was not recognised as an 

huowu as the site of a ruined castle, and Etruscan site till the year 1808. 

^ e\eu mentioned under its present name 
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massive gi’aiideur, and strong Egyptian features — testify to tlitii- 
high antiquity ; and this is confirmed by the remarkable plainness 
of tlie sarcophagi, and by the archaic character of the rest ol 
their furniture, so far as it is possible to judge of it. They luav 
safely be referred to the days of Etruscan independence. 

This ancient cemetery clearly implies the existence of an 
Etruscan town in its neighbourhood ; and the eye of the anti- 
quary needs not the extant remains to point out the site on tin* 
opposite cliff, just at that spot where a tongue of land is formed 
in the plateau, by the intersection of a deep glen opeiiiiifr 
obliquely into the great valley. Here, accordingly, besides 
numerous remains of the middle ages, to which the castle wholly 
belongs, may be traced tlie outline of a town, almost utterly 
destroyed, indeed, but, on one side, towards the east, retaining 
a fragment of its walls in several courses of rectangular tiifo 
blocks, uncemented, w’hich have every appearance of an Etruscan 
origin. The site is worthy of a visit for the fine view it coin- 
mands of the tomb-hewn cliffs opposite. 'J’he extent of tlic 
town, which is clearly marked by the nature of the ground, was 
very small, about half a mile in circuit. What may have been 
its ancient name is a question to determine. By Mrs. Hamilton 
(rray it has been conjectured to be the Fanum Voltumiife, the 
shrine of the great goddess of the Etruscans, where the i)riixt's 
of Etruria >vere wont to meet in a grand national council ; hut 
for this there is no authority ; Viterbo, as already showm, lah 
stranger claims to that honour, and still stronger will liereafier 
he urged for another site. It has been suggested, and with high 
probability, that it may bo the site of the Castelluin Axia, ineii- 
tioned by Cicero as near the farm of Cmsennia, the wife of A. 
Ciecina, his client.^ Its very small size shows it could iievcr 


" Cicero pro Cjccinfi; cf. cap. VI. and 
VII. Cluver (II. p. 52i) could not deter- 
mine the site of Castelluin Axia ; but 
Mariani (de Etrur. Metrop. ji. 45) as early 
as 1728, declared it to be Castcl d’Asho. 
The objection urged by Orioli (Ann. Instit. 
18.13, p. 24) that Castel d’Asso is too 
distant from Tarquinii to be included within 
its territory, as tlic Castelluin Axia seems 
to have been, is not valid, for Tarquinii, as 
the metropolis of the land, most probably 
bad H more extended aycr than usual ; be- 
sides, the lake of Bolsena, w’hich is more 
remote from that city, is called bjr Pliny 
(Nat. His. II. 95),— locus Tai-quinjensis— 


and by Vitruvius (II. 7) is said to be— in 
finibns Tarquiniensium. If the strong re- 
semblance of the name, the agreement m 
the distance from Borne, said by Cicero (loc. 
cit. c.ai). X.) to be less than 53 miles (i c. 
by the Via Cassia), as well as in the pasition 
on a height (cap. VII.), be taken into ac- 
count, there can be little doubt that this is 
really the site of the Castellnm Axw- 
Canina, -however, objects to place the 
Fundus Cmsennia) here, because it is only 
"fifty miles from Rome, and would rather 
place it at Castel Cardinale, three lOJ 
further to the north. Etr. Marit. 1 •» 
p. 51. 
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have been more than a mere fortress. This could have been 
only its Roman name ; as to its Etruscan appellation, we are 
still at a loss. It is not improbable, however, ffiat it bore a 
somewhat similar name in Etruscan times. Acsi, we know, from 
a tomb at Perugia, to have been a family name among that 
jieo])lc; and it was not uncommon for them, as well as for the 
Romans and other nations, to derive their family names from 
tliose of countries, cities, towns, or rivers. 



R()rK-llU\Ml TOMB, NEAR CASTEL d’aSSO. 


At the mouth of the wide glen of Castel d’Asso is a mass of 
rock, hewn into a sort of cone, and hollowed into a tomb, with a 
tliglit of steps cut out of the rock at the side, leading to the flat 
summit of the cone, wliich, it is conjectured, was surmounted by 
a statue.® About a mile from Castel d’Asso is a very spacious 
tomb, with decorated front, called Grotta Colonna,® which is near 
enough to have formed part of this same necropolis. 

' I^noir, Annali dell’ Inst. 1832, p. 270. of coffins rank in tie rock, nritli a passngo 

“ The (Initta Colonna is nearly 70 feet down the middle. Oiioli, ap. Iiigh. Mon. 
long hy IG wide. It containsa doulilc row Ktr. IV. p. 197, 218. See also tav. 38. 3, 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVL 


Note I.— Mouldings of Tombs at Castkl d’Asso. See p. 179. 



Fvj. 1. 



Fvj, 3. 


Fig. 1 hIiows the moulding of tin* 
favado of the great tomb, inc'ntionpd at 
page 181. This an-aiigement is tlial 
generally followed at Castel d’Asso, ])ut 
with vaiieties in the proportions of tin* 
parts, and in the boldness of the gciiLiul 
eharacter — as seen in fig. 2. A few of 
the nionnmciits are moulded as in fig. 3 ; 
but this arrangement is more comiium at 
Norcliia, wh(*re, however, the former 
system also obtains. These three inoiild- 
ings are not on an iinifonn scale. All 
the fa<,*udeH on this site fall slightly hack, 
as in th(* annexed cuts. 

The specimens of mouldings from 
this necropolis, published by Gell, and 
copied by Mrs. Ilamilton Gray, an* vciy 
incorrect ; though Sir William flatten'd 
himself that they were “ the only speci- 
mens of real Etruscan mouldings that 
have ever been seen in our country.” 
Caniiia (Etruria Marit. tav. 97) gives 
illustrations of some of these mouldings, 
which onglit to he accurate. In his 
restorations, he represents the tombs tis 
being each surmounted by a pyramid ol 
masonry, but I could perceive no traces 
of such superatructures. 


Note II. — iNscnimoNS. Sec p. 180. 

The inscriptions at Castel d’Asso are the following, which I give in Konian 
letters : — On a tomb on the left of the small glen, “ Arnthal Ceisks.” 

On one at the mouth of this glen on the same side is “ Ecasutii ...” 
which is but the commencement of the inflcription. 

On a tomb on the opposite side of the glen, “ rinate . . . lvies ” . 

Orioli (Ann. Inst. 1833, pp. 31-2) reads it “Urinates . . . lvies” . . 
initial of the first word was very probably U, as the name Urinate occurs m 
other inscriptions — the sarcoplyigus from Boinarzo, for instance, now in tlio 
British Museum (sec page 170), and on ‘cincraiy urns from Perugia, Voltena 
and Chiusi. On the last named site a sepulclire of this family was dis- 
covered in 1859. Conestabile, Bull. Soc. Colomb. iii., pp. 7-12. 

Near this is a tomb, part of whose comice has fallen. On the fragment 
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isiiii'tioni “ IN®. Titnie,” bo that the iiiscriplioii, when entire, read thus : 

On a tiinili in tlie great valley is “ ikesl," which is Init a fragment. 

On a fallen mass Urioli read “ . . . . rriiiN . sL . . . ” 

Oiicli (ap. Ingh. iv. p. 218; Ann. Iiistit. 1833, pp. 34, 5‘i) read on two 
Idiiilia these numerals, IL^XX and lllllIIAXX, which doubtless recorded 
(liojjrfs of the dead therein interred. 

Tlic reciiirence of Ecasuthinesi shows it to be a formula. It is fomid 
also on other sites, and has given rise to much conjecture. Sutiiina is 
lieiiaeiilly found on bronze figures, which appear to have been votive 
iill'diiiijrs. Laiizi (11. pp. 481, 494) derived Shtiii from irmipla, in whieh he 
IS follm\ed by Veimiglioli (Iscriz. I’enig. 1. p. 1113) and Canipanari (Uma 
(]' Aiiiiitt'), will) deduced the formula from Jw and wf. One antiipiaiy' 
(Bihliut. Ital. JIagg. 1817) sought its interpretation in the Laliii-Zdcratos 
iiKif, Professor Jligliarini of Florence, also sought a Latin analog)’-ffee 
si/iis, or Jiic ftliis d (Ihdl. Inst. 1847, p. 81)). The “Ulster Idng-at-aniis," 
(Etriiiia I'eltiea, I. p. 38) finds it to be ehoiee Erse, and to signify “ eternal 
houses of ileath!" Whatever it mean, it can hardly bo a proper name, 
lleyond this, we must own with Orioli (loc. cit.), that “we know notliing 
iilioiit it, and our wisest plan is to confess our ignorance." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MUSAEXA. 

Though nought <at all hut mines now I bee, 

And lyo in mine own ashes, as you see ; 

Verlamc I was ; what l}Ootes it thiit I was, 

Sith now I am hut weedes and wasteful! grass ? — Spknssr, 

Most of the ancient cities of Etruria which have been dis- 
covered of late years, have been found fortuitously by travellers, 
native or foreign, who, with more or less knowledge of the 
subject, chancing to traverse ground far from the beaten tracks, 
have been attracted by the local monuments yet extant, and 
have recognised them as of Etruscan antiquity. But in 18o() 
tlie existence of an Etruscan town was made known to the world 
in a novel manner — as the fruit of diligent and persistent re- 
searches,’* made by Signor Giosafat Bazzichelli of Viterbo, actiiijj 
on information furnished by Professor Orioli. In searching tlui 
archives of that city, the learned Professor found mention, in a 
chronicle of the thirteenth century, of two old towns, one called 

Sorena,’* near tlie Bulicame, the other named Civita Muserna,” 
(in other documents Musana, or Musarna,) wliich towns, like the 
Theban brothers of old, were recorded to have fought so long, 
and so fiercely, that at length they utterly destroyed each other. 

The site of Sorena or Surrina, the Etruscan representative of 
Viterbo, had long been loiown ; it remained only to discover that 
of Musarna, whose existence was confirmed by other mediieval 
documents. As Orioli was personally unable to undertake the 
task of exploring the wide and desolate Etruscan plain, he 
delegated it to Signor Bazzichelli, who under his auspices suc- 
ceeded eventually in reselling from obscurity the long-forgotten 
town, and in proving it to be of JEltruscan antiquity. 

On visiting the Macchia del Conte, a vast estate belonging 
to the Counts of Gentili, about 7 miles west of Viterbo, on the 
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road to Toscanella, Signor Bazzichelli was foiiuiiate enough to 
aij^cover the site in question. .' Leaving the high road at the 
l,ridj;o of the Leja, turning to .the left, and following the cour.so 
of tliJit stream for about a mile, he reached a ruined castle on 
lofty cliff, bearing the name of Cordigliano. Leaving this 
old foitrcss by its eastern gate, and skii-ting the line of precipices 
wliirli turn to the south, at the distance of little more than a 
mile be came to another height, overhanging the vale of the 
l.cja, and called Civita. It was crested with the remains of an 
suiciciit town, Avhich he recognised at once as Etruscan. I’lie 
phitform on which it st(U>d is elliptical, the longer axis running 
lioin iKutli-east to south-west. On the north it sinks in a fearful 
precipice to the valley of the Leja; on the west it is bounded by 
tli(' same deep ravine ; and on the south it is. separated from the 
jidjaccnt plain by an enormous fosse, of the lengtli of the town, 
slink Avith immense labour in the rock, and bounded at each 
extremity by the ruins of a tower. On the east of the town is a 
Imllow, partly natui'al, partly artificial, which sinkk to the vale 
nf the Leja. T\w area of the town is very limited, so that it is 
difficult to regard it as more than a castle, or at most a fortified 
Milage.^ All round the height stretch the Etruscan walls, in 
parts rising some height above the surface and in admirable 
preservation, in otliers, level with the plain, though the founda- 
tions may be distinctly traced throughout. The walls are of 
regular masonry, composed of large blocks of tufo, joined with 
^\onderful nicety, though without cement, and arranged in alter- 
nate courses of long and short blocks, in the style usual in the 
southern cities of Etruria, and which in this work is described 
as i'mvhrUm. Beneath the walls, the cliffs on every side of the 
town are perforated with sewers.^ 

Ihc town had four gates, two on the south side, one in the 
'vest, and one in the north waU. The principal entrance was 
bom the south-east by a bridge hewn from the rock, sjianniiig 
the losse, of which mention has been made, and thus uniting the 
platform of the city with the adjacent plain. There is a similar 

Caiiina (Etr. Mark. II. p. 136) takes ponds with that of the farm of Cicero "k 
'•a I Miisaraa and Cordigliano, from their client. 

tl 7i ostites, - The fragments of these walls delineated 

le la utations of the proprietor and 'his hj CaninQ. (Etr. Marit. tAv. 119) show that 
c stpl r ’ walls. Ho regards * early description of masonry, in which the 

to be the Fundus Csesen- blocks present their ends only to the eye, 
lit? ' \ OsecinKb as its distance, os in the walls of Tarquinii and Caere. 

> three miles, from Rome exactly cofres- 
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bridge at the otlier extremity of the fosse, each being protected 
by a large tower, as already stated, whose foundations alone are 
extant. Within the walls* ara many remains of ancient buildings 
with a few traces also of still later occupation. 

The town lies between two castles, which form, as it were its 
suburbs. The nearest is Castel Cardinale, hardly a gunshot 
distant, on the further side of the valley of the Leja. It retains 
many remains of mediaeval times. The other, or that already 
mentioned as Gordigliano, is at a somewhat greater distance, 
situated on a platform very similar as regards position, but much 
more circumscribed than.that occupied by the town. The istlnnus 
of rock which uhited it to the plain was in this instance also 
crossed by a deep fosse, which barred the approach to the caslle. 
The height was anciently enclosed by walls of massive, im- 
-cemented masonry, fragments of whose foundations are extant, 
nnd have been recognised as Etniscan. Numerous similar blocks 
strew the steep slopes beneath, overturned probably by some 
convidsion of nature, unless we are rather to believe the tradition 
which attributes it to the hostility of the Sorenesi. Beneath 
this castle, in the valley of the Leja, is the pier of an ancient 
bridge which once spanned the stream. The existence of these 
castles in close vicinity to the town, suggests a considerable 
population in ancient times, but this part of the plain is now 
utterly desolate and uncultivated. 

This ancient town of coui-se had its necropolis, and, as usual 
in southern Etruria, there were visible traces of it in tombs hewn 
in the neighbouring cliffs, some with fa9ade3 like those at Castel 
d’Asso and Norchia, though in a simpler and severer style.^ 
Other sepulchres were covered by tumuli, which rose above the 
plain; but most were sunk deep below the surface, and were 
reached by long passages with flights of steps hewn from the 
living rock.^ 

Soon after the discovery of this town, a party of gentlemen, 
with Bazzichelli at their head, repaired to the site to explore the 
necropolisit.^ They opened the tumuli, dug into the hill slopes, and 
dived bel^iSath the plain, but tliey found that almost all the 
sepulchres had been rifled in former times. In a hill to the 
west of the town they opened tombs in great numbers, both in the 

upper stratum of calcareous rock, and in the red tufo beneath it; 

• 

* One of these tombe is of remarkable * Illustratioiis of some of the sepol^^^ 

character, having sqimre holes, like win- at Castel Cardinale will be foand in 

<lowB, in its fagade. Stmria llaiittima, tav. 99. 
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and tliey found the tombs to. extcfind for a long distance in this 
hill, lying in tier above tier from the foot of the slope to the very 
summit. They were of smaU size, mdely hewn from the rock, 
f^enerally square in plan, and sometimes divided into two by a 
wall left in the rock, and fronting the entrance. In some the 
ceilings were carved in imitation of beams and rafters ; others 
were surrounded by benches of rock, on which were still stretched 
skeletons. The sepulchres sunk beneath the plain, were some- 
times mere pits rudely lined with tiles ; these were the resting- 
places of tlie poorer inhabitants. Here were also found spacious 
chambers, in one instance supported by massive piers of rock. 
Ill this tomb they found more than forty large sarcophagi of 
iinifro, lying in tiers around the walls, nearly all with lids 
bearing the effigies of the deceased as large as life, and witli 
liltriiscan inscriptions on the lids or coffins, though sometimes 
incised on the figures themselves, either on their bodies or on 
their legs — a feature quite peculiar to this site. The inscriptions 
proved the tomb to belong to the family “ Alethiias.’’ Rude ami 
coarsii as was the art displayed in these figures, there was much 
cliuracter and life-like expression in the countenances, which 
were evidently portraits. The men reclined with a drinking-bowl 
111 their right hand, their flesh coloured red as usual. U'he 
wuiiK'ii were represented with rich dresses and ornaiiieiits, and 
liolding fans. The eyes of many were coloured blue. Sixteen 
of the sarcophagi from this tomb are now to be seen in the 
Museum of Viterbo. 

Ill other tombs the sarcophagi were simple chests of stone 
without ornament of any kind. One was of archaic character, 
lik(‘ the early monuments of Chiusi, with flat reliefs representing 
a funeral procession. Of similar style was a square cippiis, dis- 
playiiig a winged Chariin, armed with a mallet. Many ailicles 
of bronze were brought to light, generally of an early style of art 
—mirrors, with figures incised ; strigils, one with an inscription; 
foius, sometimes in the mouths of the skeletons ; spear-heads, 
one retaining in its socket fragments of its wooden shaft; a 
^atvr s head in relief, of exquisite workmanship ; a candelabrum 
on a tripod of human legs. Little or no figured pottery was 
disinterred on this site, but there were three beautiful masks 
of terra-cotta, painted red and blue, with strange head-dresses of 
nbboiis. In one tomb were ibund a* pair of skulls, male and 
female, the former with the indentation of tlie leaden acorn from 
nis foeman’s sling, which had struck him in the forehead ; and 
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witli a fracture of the parietal bone from sopie other weapon 
which was probably his coxy de *grdce^ Orioli says the profiles 
of these skulls were of the true 'Italian cast, the face eloqgated 
the chin sharp and prominent, ^‘almpsl of the type of our 
Dante.” ® • 

It does not appear to me that Orioli has established the 
identity of this Etruscan town with the Muserna or Musana of 
the chronicles he cites. He takes it for granted rathei* than 
proves it. The only clue to its position given by the chronicles 
is, that it lies ‘‘ towards the Veia.” The only mention indeed of 
Civita Musarna is found in the ai)ocryphal records of Annio of 
Viterbo, who represents it as a ruined town, built by Hercules, 
near Coriti Lyanum,’’ and places it five miles from Viterbo, 
not far from ’ the Vadimonian lake, a position which would tally 
better with that of Bomarzo, than of the town in question. But 
Orioli assumes the Veia” to be identical with the Leja, and the 
** Coriti Lyanum ” of Annio to be Cordigliano, and prefers the 
name Musarna to Muserna or Musana, because Mastama and a 
few other W'ords in Etruscan have the same termination. 

AVhcther Musarna be the correct appellation of this ancient town 
or not is of little moment. Until a more likely one is found 
for it, w e may be content to accept this nomenclature for w’ant 
of a better. 

* For further particularH regarding this Inst. 1850, pp. 22—30; pp. 35—41; pp. 
Etruscan town, and especially for the in- 89 — 9C. 
criptions in the Alethnas tuinb, &ee Bull. 
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mw:ia\.—on('LE / 

Qui<l sibi 8axa cavata— 

Quill imlchra voluiit monumental'- rBirnKxrii ><. 

There is a temple in ruin st:in<ls, 

Fdsliionoil by long-forjjotten haiwls — IJ vuon. 

At tlio samo time, and by tlio same parties that Castel d’Asso 
uas made known, tlierc was brought to light another Etrusean 
lU'cropolis, of even greater extent and higher interest. It lies 
niftre to the west, about fourteen miles from Viterbo, among the 
wooded glens which here intersect the great Etruscan plain, and 
in the neighbourhood of a ruined and desolate town, known by its 
laediawal name of Norchia. Besides numerous rock-sepulchres, 
?>iiuilar to those of Castel d’Asso, this 'necropolis contains two of 
a more remarkable character — imitations of temples, with porti- 
<‘i>ed facades and sculptured pediments, thought to be miiciue in 
htruria, until the discoveries of Mr. Ainsloy, at Sovana* It is a 
^pot which- should not fail to be visited by every one who feels 
^di rest in the antiquities- of early Italy. 

Norchia is reached with most ease from Vetralla, from which it 
IS MX or seven miles distant, flie road from Viterbo to Vetralla 
^^iii'ts the base of ^the Ciminian, but has little of the picturesque 
^t'«uty of that from Viterbo to Bomarzo. The village of San 

'or,, i. 0 
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Martino is passed on left, high on the slope of the mountain 
At S. Ippolito, half-way between Viterbo and Vetralla, a line of 
low aqueduct and other remains of Roman buildings are passed 
which mark the site of ancient baths, and probably also of a 
station on the Via Cassia, which, after crossing the shoulder (►f 
the Ciminian, in its way from Sutrium, and passing through 
Forum Cassii, hard by Vetralla, turned northward across the 
great plain to Volsinii. 'The road, for the rest of the way to 
Vetralla, follows the line of the ancient Cassian, fragments of 
whose pavement were visible when first 1 travelled this road. 

Vetralla stands at the western base of the Ciminian, and its 
position on a clifl-bound ridge between two ravines, the ancient 
rock-cut road by which ^^ou approach it, and numerous grottoes 
in the cliffs around, are so many proofs that it occupies the site 
of an Etruscan town. The antiquity of the place seems implitMl 
in its name, which has been supposed to be a corruption of Vetmt 
A \ila, — the derivation of the former part of the word at least ran 
hardly be gainsaid. Forum Cassii, as already stated, was a 
station on the Cassian Way, eleven miles from Sutri, and twelve 
from Aqiue Passeris, lying about a mile to the E.N.E. of Vetralla, 
and its position is marked by the church of Santa Maria in 
Forcassi, corrupted by the peasantry into “ Filicassi.” There if> 
nothing to be seen on this spot beyond two Roman vaults, and a 
mass of opus hicertum} 

Vetralla is a place of some importance, having 6000 inhabitants. 
Viterbo is celebrated for its beautiful women, but verily good 
looks are more abundant at Vetralla — 

“ Uno ha la voce. 

L’altro inangia la nocje.” 

This town is forty-three miles from Rome, eleven or twelve from 
Sutri, nine from Viterbo, twelve from Monte Romano, twenty- 
one from Corneto, thirty from Civita Vcccbia, and eighteen from 
Toscanella. All these roads, save the last, are carriageable. 

The sole interest of Vetralla, to tlie antiquary, consists in its 
being the best point whence to lionise the two Etruscan sites ot 
Norchia and Iheda, which are each about six miles distant. 
that the osteria, for it is nothing more, of Vetralla, has very 
inviting quarters ; it lacte many things — comfort more than all ; 

' Canina places Forum Cassii at Vetralla, though recognizing this as an Fitniscan 
site. Etruria Marit. 11., p. 54. 
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but' it is, the bes^ accommodation the neighbourhood for miles 
round can afford. Yet I may not do the place justice, for on 
three several occasions 1 have spent some days there in the 
inontli of November, when the weather was either extremely wet 
or lowering; and after a long day’s work, often in rain, always in 
mud, cold, and glooip, the want of comfort at night may have 
])eeii more severely felt. I have visited it also in the height of 
Slimmer, but being caught in a thunder-storm, my reminiscences 
of the Vetralla hostelry were not brightened. A guide to Norchia 
or Bicda may be obtained at the osteria of Vetralla. 

Norchia lies W.N.W. from Vetralla. For the first three miles 
you follow the high road to (-orneto. Hero, in a glen to the 
liolit of tlie road, may be observed many traces of sepulture, 
indicating the existence of some Etruscan town, whoso name 
jiiid mmuory have perished, unless these tombs belong to the 
iK’cropolis of Norcliia, three miles distant, to which the path here 
films lo tlie right. It is more likely, however, that they mark 
the necropolis of some town near at hand. Caniiia takes that 
triwii to be Cortuosa, whicli, with Conleiiebm, was captured by 
flic Iioiniiiis in the year 307 (n.c. 387), ten years after the fall of 
V(‘ii. Foiitonebra ho supposes to ho no other than Norchia.® 
For the latter half of the wa}", the road dwindles to a mere 
pjifli, or vanishes altogetlior as you cross the wide desert heath, 
or (live into the deep glens with whieh it is in every direction 
iiit(‘rse(*ted. Nothing can be move dri'uiy than this sccneiy, on a 
dull November day. 'riie bare, treeless, trackless moor Inis 
scarcely a habitation on its broad melancholy expanse, which 
seems unliroken till one of its numerous ravines opens suddenly 


" Ktrinia M-ivitii ma, II., p. 50. He 
louiids this ojiiiiKMi nil the stiicincnt of 
f'l'y (VI. 4 ) fiom wliicli lie infers 
tlw'se wci'e the first towns that wciu ut- 
I'likcl liy the ll(nmiiis on enterinf; the; 
l^•|lll^»Iy of T.iriiiiiiii. (\)rtuo.s.i, a.s the 
was tlie first assailed, .iiid oircrcd 

which he attriluitos t<i the 

>'0<‘iioi stieiif^tli of its po.sitiori, the clifls 
in llii> iiL'iL'lihourhood having no great 
' itiiiii Contenchra made more resist- 
and kept the Itoinans at hay lor 
d.ij.s, being protected, ho asserts, 
finiii' foitifications, and was of rnuic* 
""iMitiiice, being mentioned by Livy as a 
' ' * ' • "^Jdlo Cortuosa was a mere ‘ ‘ town.” 

"I'biion of Canina, however, will not 
" “ (“'‘ainination. He forgets that to 


loach this s]»ot the Roiiian.s inn.st have 
already p.issed Vetralla, an undoubted 
Etrusiaii site, wliicli, as nearer lioine, has 
a bettei il.dni to be regaidcil as Cortuosa. 
Livj, 11101 eo\(M, M'si’iihcs the easy con (pi cst 
of that town to its being attacked by sur- 
prise ; and ho icpreseiits Coiitenebra as 
Iteing eniiipelled to .sui lender on account of 
the jiaiuity of ils inhabitants, they being 
unable to resist the continuous attacks of 
the llonians, wlm, dividing their forces 
into si\ bodic.s, ke[)t up the assault with 
fresh tnuijts, night and day, till they 
weariefl the eiti/.ens into a surrender. Of 
the fortifications on which C.iiiina liases 
bis opinion that ^iorehia was tlie site of 
Contenebra, I shall have occasion to speak 
pre.sontly. 
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at your feet. 'The mountaiips aifound, which, iu brighter weather 
give beality and grandeur to the sceine, are lost in cloud and mist • 
even Monte Fiascone has shrouded his unaspiring crest. In tho 
ravines is always ijaore or less of the picturesque ; yet their silence 
and lonesomeness, their woods almost stript of foliage, and drip- 
ping with moisture, have a chilling * effect on the traveller’s 
spirits, little to be clu'ered by the sight of a flock of sheep pent 
in a muddy fold, or of the smoke of the shepherd’s fire issuin'^ 
from a neighbouring cave, suggestive of savage comfort. 

Little heeded we, however, the dulness of the weather. Hastily 
we threaded these glens, eager to reach the famed necropolis. 
The few tombs we did see here and there in the clitfs, served but 
to whet our appetite. At length we turned a corner in the glen, 
and lo ! a grand range of monuments burst upon us. There they 
were — a line of sepulchres, high in the face of the cliff whicli 
forms the right-hand barrier of the glen, some two hundred feet 
above the stream — an amphitheatre of tombs ! for the glen here 
swells into something not unlike that form. This singular glen 
is* perhaps the most imposing spot in the whole compass of 
•Etruscan cemeteries,^ 

The eye, as it ranges along the line of corniced sepulchres, 
singles out one of the most remote — one, whose prominent and 
decorated pediment gives it, even at a distance, an unique 
character. In our way towards it, wc passed huge masses of 
rock-cornice, split from the cliffs above, and lying low in the 
valley. We found that what looked like one tomb at a distance, 
was in fact a double tomb, or rather a tomb and a half, seeing 
that the half of one of tlie iiedimeiits lias fallen. Its peoiiliarity 
consists in this — that while all the sepulchres around are of the 
severely simple style of Castol d’Asso, approximating to the 
Egyptian, these two are highly ornate, and with much of tlie 
Greek character. Instead of the bald horizontal cornices which 
surmount the other tombs, here are pediments and Doric friezes, 
supported on columns ; and, what is to be seen on the exterior 
of very few other Etruscan monuments, the tympana are occupied 
with figures in high relief. The inner wall of the pprtico is also 
adorned with reliefs, at least under the remaining half of the 
mutilated facade. 

• ^ 

* It is sain by Lenoir (Annali dell’ Tnstit. and a half higli. I could perceive no traces 
1832, p. 291) that the slope from the base of them ; but if they existed they nius 
of the tombs down to the banks of the have gseatly* increased the resemblance o 
stream was cut into steps, about two feet the glen to an amphitheatre. 
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Our first impression was the modern date of this double tonib 
compared with those of archaic character around; and then wo 
were naturally led to speculate on its origin. Who liad made 
this his last resting-place? Was it some merchant-prince of 
Etruria, who had grown wealthy by commerce — or, it might be 
by piracy — and who, not content with the simple sepulchres of 
his forefathers, obtruded among them one on the model of sonic 
temple he had seen and admired in his wanderings throngli 
Greece or Asia Minor ? Was it a hero, renowned in Etruscan 
annals — some conqueror of Umbrians and Pelasgians — some suc- 
cessful opposer of that restless, quarrelsome city, that iqistart 
bully of the Seven Hills? There, in each pediiuent, were 
figures engaged in combat — some overthrown and prostrate- 
others sinking to their knees, and covering their heads with tlioir 
shields — one rusliing forward to the assault, sword in liand — 
another raising a wounded warrior. All this, however, may have 
been the ornament of the temple from which this double-tomb 
was copied ; or it may have had a symbolical meaning. Yet that 
he had been a warrior seemed certain, for in' the relief within the 
portico were shield, mace, and SAVord suspended against the wail, 
ns if to intimate that he had fought his last fight ; ^ and beneath 
was a long funeral procession. Could he have been a Greek, 
who, flying from his native land, like Demaratus of (hnintli, 
became great and powerful in this the home of his adoption, yet 
with fond yearnings after his native soil, raised himself a sepulchre 
after the fashion of his kindred, that, though separated from them 
in life, he might in some sort be united with them in death ? 
No — he must have been an Etruscan in blood and creed; for 
this same procession shows certain peculiarities of the Etruscan 
mytholog.y — the winged genius of Death, with three other figures 
in long robes, bearing twisted rods — those mysterious symbols ol 


* It was llio (Histom of tlic (ireeks ainl 
Romans, on retiring from active life, to 
dedicate to t'no gods the instruments of 
their craft or profession. Thus Horace 
(Od. III. 26) proposed to suspend his arms 
and lyre on tlic wall of the temple of Venus. 
The temple-form of this tomb is suggestive 
of such an explanation ; tliough, on the 
other hand, it was not uncommon to indi- 
cate on tlio sepulchre itself the profession 
of the deceased by the representation of 
his implements or tools, or by scenes de- 
scriptive of his mode of life. A well-known 


but curious iiibtanco of this is seen in the 
baker’s tomb at the Porta Maggiore of 
Rome, and another in the cutler’s monu- 
ment in the (Galleria Lapidaria of tlm 
Vatican. Another, more analogous to this 
Norchian sepulchre, is seen on a vase, de- 
scribed by Millingen (Peintiires de Vases 
Grccs, pi. XIX.), where within an 
yr shrine stands the figure of the deceased, 
with his shield and greaves suspended above 
his head. The custom is still retained in 
the East. I have observed frequent in- 
stances of it in Anoenian burial-grounds. 
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the Etruscan Hades — conducting the souls of two warriors with 
funeral pomp, just as in the Typhon-tomb at Coriieto. 

I liavo spoken of columns. None 6re now standing,® but it is 
evident that the heavy projecting entablatures liave been so sup- 
ported — that of the entire tomb by four, traces of whose capitals 
and bases are very distinct — that of the broken one, whether by 
four (»r six it is difficult to say ; more probably by the latter. In 
neitluu- case do they seem to have been more than ])lain square 
autte, the inner ones similar to tliose at the angles of tlie portico. 
They were all left in the rock out of wliicli the facades are hewn, 
jind the softness and friability of the tufo accounts for their 
•lostruction. 

The entablatures at a distance seem Doric, but a nearer aj)- 
proach discloses peculiar features. "Jlic pediments terminate on 
(‘ach side in a volute,® within which is a grim, grinning face wdtli 
prominent teeth, a Gorgon’s head, a common sci)ulchral decora- 
tion among the Etruscans. Over two of the tliree nunaining 
volutes is something, w’hich from below seems a shapeless mass 
of rock, but on closer examination proves to bo a lioness or 
leopard,— specimens of the acroterin, witli which the ancients 
were wont to decorate their temples.'' Otli(*r peculiarities may 
b(‘ observed in the (juttec, the triglyphs, the dentilled cornice 
above them, and the ornamented of the pediment — all so 
nmny Etruscan corruptions of the jmre Greek.® 

'The tomb whose facade is entire, is more ancient than its 
fellow, as is proved by the bas-relief in tlie portico of the latter 
encroaching considerably on the wall of the former. Yet with 
some trifling exceptions they correspond.'*^ Indeed the sculptures 


^ The piilar at the right-hand anglo of 
the entire toiiih was standing wlicn Orioli 
first Msitcd these monuments. Ann. Inst. 
1833, p 36. 

^ The pediments to these tombs prove 
them to he inntatiuns of tenii»les, or of very 
distingiimhed lionses — if we may judge 
from the analogy of the Unmans, emong 
'»hoin i)cdimcnls were such mai ks of dignity, 
tliiit Cicero says (de Orat. III. 46) if yon 
‘’''uhl luiild in heaven, where you have no 
shijwcis to fear, yet you would never seem 
to h iA c attained dignity without a pediment. 
Julius Osar, as a great mark of distinc-, 
Mas allowed a pediment to hi^ house. 
IV. 2. cf. Cic. Phil. II. 43. 

• Linna ... 1. .!• _ %• #1.1 


^ ires ; and as such were often placed at the 


entrances of tombs, or iiainted Mitliin them 
over the doorway— and aie soiiietiiiics found 
in a similar position as acrolvrh to porticoes, 
as in a templc-Iike sarcophagus at Ohiiisi, 
which bears a lelief of a death bed scene. 
Micali. Mon. Ine«l. tav. XXII. They are 
jUso often found carved on the lids of 
.sjircoplmgi, one at each angle, as if to 
guard the effigy of the deceased. I’anthcrs 
or leojianls aie also sepulchral einhlems, 
and are fretpiently rejnesented in the pedi- 
ments of painted torubs. 

^ The tjuttte arc inveitcd, having the 
points downwards, and they are only three 
in number. The triglyplis are without the 
half-channels on their outer edges, aud are 
therefore more properly <liglyiihs. 

^ The pediment is rather higher in the 
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iti the two pediments are by some considered as reluting in* the 
same subject ; though what* that may be) it is not easy from the 
dilapidated state of the figures to decide.. One has conjectured it 
to represent the contest for the body of PatroclUs ; another the 
destruction of Niobe’s cliildren ; one has seen in' it an interment 
or games of chance, and the gladiatorial combats winch the Etrus- 
cans held at their funerals; while a fourth regards it as the 
representation of some dispute about peace or wav at the Fiinum 
Voltumnte. The attitudes of the figures alone — arid in some 
cases not even these — are distinguishable. All the' details whicli 
would give character and meaning are effaced. Tlie broken half 
of tJie pediment docs not serve to clear up the mystery, tliough 
it was discovered, half buried in tlie earth, with the figures in ex- 
cellent preservation, and was removed to Viterbo, where it is still 
to be seen, in the possession of Signor Giosafat Bazziclielli.^ 
Whatever be the subject of these sculptures, they have not the 
archaic Etruscan character disidayed in the bas-relief beneath 
tlio portico. 

The surface of this ro<‘ky wall is so much injured, that doubt 
must ever hang over certain parts of this relief. Thus much is 
clear and unequivocal — that there is first a large, circular, convex 
shield,^ like the asjm of the Greeks, and then a mace, both sus- 
pended against the wall. Next is a figure, now ahnojJt effaced, 
whicli from its large open wings must be that of a genius.'* Over 
this is a plumed helmet, either worn by a figunj behind tlie 
genius, not now distinguishable, or more probably suspended. 


older tomb. This has no f/utttr like the 
other. *TIie portk-o is loftier in the imper- 
fect moniiTiient. 

' A plate of it, with the rest of the relief, 
is given in the Mon. Inod. Inst, F. tav. 
XLVIFT. 

^ Oiioli (Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 38) thinks 
here was originally a boss of metal in the 
centre of the shield, but tliere arc now no 
traces of siich an ornament. In the rock- 
hewn toinple-tonihs of Phrygia, the shields 
found on the architmves or pc<liments are 
bossed. Tiioso represented in Etruscan 
monuments have very seldom a bos.s, and 
arc always circular, like the Argolic shields 
and the aanlBts eWsAot of the Homeric 
heroes ; Diodorus (Eelng. lib. XXHI. 3) 
says the Romans at first used a square 
shield, lilt afterwards exchanged it for the 
aapia of the Etruseank Similar shields 
are found sculptured on tombs in Pam- 


pliylia, as well as on city-wiills. 'Sec Fellows 
Asia Minor, pp. 175, 192, wliero Erek. 
xwii. 11 , is cited in illuMration. They 
wric also suspended by tlie* Greeks in thoir 
sepulchres ; as in the pyramid }>etweeii 
Argos and Kpidaurus, do.serihed by Paasaui<»s 
(11. 25, 7). From the frequency of them 
painted or sculptured in the tombs of 
Cervetri and Cometo, they seem to have 
had a votive meaning an.ong the Etru8can.s 
as well as among the Greeks and Roman.'. 
The latter people used to -emblazon them 
witli the portraits of their ancestors or with 
their heroic deeds. Pliny (X^ XV. 3).^ ^ 

^ One wing is most distinct. There i* » 
i-orresponding arched ridge where the other 
oiight to be. Oripli,(Ann. dell’ Inst. 1883» 
11 . 53) thinks this figure reprisents Aenn* 
Libitina, the goddess who pi^ded owr 
funcmls. It is certainly a feinalei for tne 
prominence of the bosom is manifest 
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Another .figure seems to have, followed, and above it .hangs by a 
rord a short curved sword a. second helmet • succeeds* which 
seems to be worn by a figure then a straight sword suspended ; 
and three draped figures, about the size oflife, probably repre- 
senting souls, each bearing one of the mysterious twisted rods, 
(•lose the i>rocession.® This may have been continued in the fonner 
half of tlie relief, now utterly destroyed. It -is clear that the 
ground of the whole has beeu originally painted red, and traces 
of the same colour, and of yellow, maybe observed Here apd there 
jd)out the figures ; and from the same on the fallen half of the 
pediment, it is certain that the reliefs of both tympana and of the 
portif^o — and probable that the architoctural portions of the tombs 
also — were thus decorated. This is one among Jiumerous proofs 
ill tombs, sarcophagi, and urns, that the Etruscans, like, tin* 
Mgyplians, Greeks, and Homans, had a i)olychromc system of 
<lc'coraling their architecture and sculpture. 

Vnrious lU’c tht» opinions of arelneologists as to the date of th(‘se 
monuments. All arc agreed on one point, that .both the arcliitec- 
tiire and sculpture are ‘decided imitations of the Greek. They 
Imvc been considered as early as Deniaratns, the father of Tar- 
qiiinius Priseus, to wliose time belongs the first historical mention 
of the iiilluence of Greek over Etruscan ai’t; but the spirit 
and freedom of the sculptures in the pediments, do not iiidicat<‘ 
so early an ago ; while the somewhat archaic stiffness and^quaiiit- 
iK ss of the three figures which close the procession in the portico, 
sccjii to show’, that art had nojt entirely thrown aside the coli- 
^entiollal trammels of its infancy. 1 think then we shall not he 
far from the truth in referring them to the close of the fourth 
ceiitiirv of Houie.^’ 


Siniilur ouivcd swonisare represented 
<'11 crul Etruscan monimients. A curved 
sword, witli llie sharp edge on the 
nuKT side, as in a scythe, found in an 
tlUuscaii tomb, was formerly in the Cani- 
pana rul lection at Rome. 

Such rods as tliese have been found 
ii^piiscntcd on only two other Etruscan 
<a<ininncnts, the Typhon-tonih of Taiqiiinii, 
''here they are home in a procession \ery 
f'niiilar to tlii.s, and t)ie Tomb of the 
Reliefs 4 Cen’etri. Their precise meaning 
‘Minkiiovin.- Orion (Ann. M. 18:S4, p. 
hi ) suggests' that tkey may be eitheP 
links used at funerals, made of 
I'apynis qr rope twisted and covered with 
or pitch (Virg. jEn. I. 781. Sei-v. in 


loco), or that they may have an affinUy to 
the saored and golden bough — virya 
—torn from the giove of Pioscipinc, 
and borne by iKueas into hell as a gift to 
that goddess. V;rg. iEn. VI. 136, 406, 
636. Ovid. Met. XIV. lU. Urlichs 
(Hull. Inst. 1839, p. 45) feuggesla that 
tJiey may be magisterial rods. It is possi- 
ble they are emblems of supplication ; 
Orestes sat at the altar with a topmost 
liianch of olive wound round with much 
wool. JEschyl. Eumon. 4.3. 

® Gerhard secs no rigidity in the reliefs 
nf the* pediments silch as might bo expected 
In monuments in the midst of othcis of so 
\cry ancient a character; add thinks tho 
design show^ rathet the decadence than 
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There are no moulded doors in the facades of these tombs, as 
in those adjoining, and at Castel d*Asso ; bnt the resemblance to 
temples is sufficient!}" obvious. The analogy is strengthened by 
a depression in the stylobate of the unbroken tomb, which seoms 
to indicate the steps leading up to the portico. In the porticoes 
being arteostyle, or having very wide iiitercolumniations, and in 
some minor particulars, these monuments may illustrate the 
temple of the Tuscan order, described by Vitruvius but in most 
points the facades Inive more of a (Ireek character.” Of tlie 
proportions and adornments of tlie columns notliing can now be 
said. 

The external magnificence of those temple-tombs raises anti- 
cipations of a corresponding degree of adornment within. But 
these are soon destroyed. The tombs, which are entered as 
usual by narrow, steeply-descending passages, are like the plainest 
at Castel d’Asso — large chambers rudely hollowed in the rock, 
utterly devoid of ornament, and containing a double row of sar- 
coj)hagi sunk in the tufo, with an economisation of space wliipli 
<[uite dispels the nntion of their being the burial-places, each of 
an illustrious hero or liUeumo. They are, in fact, like most of 
those around th(*m, family sex)ulchros. 

Let not the traveller siq)posc that in these tombs he has seen 
all the wonders of Norchia. The glen which contains the temple- 
tombs opens to the west on a wide ai'ea where four glens meet. 
Immediately opposite, as you emerge on this space, are a few fine 
detached tombs, almost at the foot of the clifts. To the left, ona 
tongue of land which projects into the hollow between two other 
ravines, stands the ruined and picturescpie church of Norchia, 


infancy of art ; yet considers tliem prior 
to the Homan conquest of Etruria (])ull. 
deir Inst. 183], pp. 81, 80). Orlichs 
views them as of a subscciuent jicriod 
(Bull, dell' Inst. 1830, p. Ifi). Theii 
similarity to the reliefs of the Nircopbagi 
and urns is noticed by sevcial writers. 

Vitriiv. IV. cap. 7, cf. III. t3. Lenoir 
(Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 200) points out the 
correspondence of these fayados with the 
arocostyle temples of the Etruscans — 
haryccp, harycephalfSt humiles, latas. When 
I speak, in the text, of the resemblance to 
temples, I refer to the apparent cliaiacter 
of these tombs, for it is possible that they 
are imitations, not of temples, but of mere 
houses; seeing that the Etruscans are kndwn 
to have had porticoes to their abodes, which 


they so constructed to free themselves from 
the confusion and annoyance of crowds ot 
attendants. Diofl. Sic. V. p. 316. 

The Cavaliero del Rosso is said to have 
Itrovcd that the dimensions of these tombs 
are on the scale of the (Ireek cubit. Ann 
Inst. 1833, p. 56. Their general dimen- 
sions may he learned from the woodcut at 
p. 193, by the figures under the portico, 
which arc nearly, the sine of life ; hut to 
ho more explicit, the length of the broken 
fa 9 ado is 15 ft. 6 in. ; of the entire one, 
25 ft. 6 ill. The portico is about 9 ft. 
high, and projects 4 ft. The height of the 
entablature is 8 ft. 6 in., and of ihe entire 
fayade, 17 ft. 6 in., exclusive of the stylo- 
bate, which averages about 5 ft. in height. 
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marking the site of the Etruscan town. The glen to the west of 
this contains very few tombs, but that on the oi)i)ositc side 
abounds in them, especially in the clitFs facing the town, where 
they rise in terraces or stand in 
picturesque groups, Inilf hidden 
I)y ^\ild luxuriant foliage. A few 
may also be seen on the opposite 
v,ide of the stream in the (diffs 
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which are terminated by the 
ancient town. Altogether the 
monuineiits in this glen are very 
numerous— twice as many as iwv 
to he found at Chistel d’Asso, 
and more interesting from their 
Ajiriety; for though in general 
character they resemble the tombs 
of tliat necropolis, in their details 
they are often dissimilar, and 
differ also more widely from each 
other. It may suffice to state 
that tile variations are observable 
rather in the facades and mould- 
ings tliaii ill the open chambers 
or the tombs beneath. No other example is there of a temple- 
tomb at Norchia; yet high above the detached monuments in the 
open ar(*a just mentioned, is a portico recessed in the cliff. It is 
N<*arcely intelligible from below, and is rather difficult of access. 
It is composed of three recesses, separated by prominent pilasters 
rounded in front like half-columns, and having curious fluted 
capitals. Each recess is stuccoed, and seems to have been 
coloured. It is obvious that this elevated portico was not a mere 
tomb-stone, like the monuments around, but a sepulchre itself, 
each recess serving as a niche for the deposit of a sarcophagus. 
It bears a strong analogy to some Greek tombs in the island (»f 
fhera, recessed in the cliffs in a similar manner.^ 

The tombs at Norchia are more numerous than at Castel 
d’Asso. There must be at least fifty or sixty with distinct 
sculptured facades, besides many others in ruin. I sought in vain 


The mouldings of Fit/. 1 are most com - * woodcut at i)ag 0 186) are to 1)C found at 
at tliia site. Those of Figa. 2 and 3 Norchia, but less frequently. 

•»re varieties. Those also most common at ' Mon. Ined. Inst. III. tav, 25, 3. Ann. 
d’Aaso see Figs. 1 and 2 in the Insti 1841, p. 17. 
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for one described by Orioli^ as having a trapezium cut in the rock 
above its fiiqade, in all probability to reprefsent the toof to that 
sort o£ cavaediuiU which Vitruvius terms displuviaium. Nor couh] 
1 And another, said by the same antiquary to have a sphinx in 
prominent relief on each of the side- walls of the fa9ade.''^ ]t 
is singular that not a single Etruscan inscription' has been found 
in this necropolis. Excavations have been made on this site by 
Signor Desiderio of Itome, hut nothing of value was brought to 
light. 

The Etruscan town of which these tombs formed the necropolis, 
occupied the site of the ruined church of Norcliia. Its position 
on a sharp point of land at the junction of two glens, and iu rela- 
tion to the tombs around, would alone tend to indicate this as the 
site of ancient habitation. But there are also remains of ancient 
gateways cut through the cliffs ; though no vestiges of Etniscnn 
walls are visible — all the ruins on the height belonging to the 
middle ages. The size of the ancient town was very small, 
scarcely larger than that at Castel d’Asso, though the iiiimher 
and magnificence of its sepulchres indicate a place of some 
importance. Its name is involved in obscurity. We know that 
in the nintli century it was called Orcle but that such was its 
(niginal appellation it is impossible to determine, as no mention 
is made of it by ancient writers.^ Caiiina takes it to be Con* 
tenebrfl, and so marks it on his mai),'l)ut has no authority for tliis 


- Ap. Ingliir. Mon. Ktrus. IV. p. lUi), 
tav. XLII. 2. Ann. Jiist. 1833, p. 30. 

® Aniijih (lelP Inst. 1333, p. 2i>. So also 
Lenoir (Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 205), 
Mpe<*iks of but one, a t-olossal sphinx, cut in 
the roc'k among the to rubs. 

* In an epistle of Leo. IV., “to the 
good man the Hisliop of Toscanella,” given 
by Orioli (Annali dell’ Justit. 1833, ]>. 
20), which, singnlaily enough, mentions 
the Jirta” without the city— most 

probably referring to the temple-tombs. In 
the same letter arc also mentioned “mra 
Jtcamcrata" iwid “(■«?•» capr ills'* — i.e. a 
eave with chambers, and one wlicre goats 
were kept. 

^ Oiioli (op. cit. p. 22) suggests that it 
may ho identical with Nyrtia, mentioned by 
ilio ancient scholiast on Juvenal (X.* 74) a.s 
a town, the birthplsicc of Sejanns, giving 
its name to or deiiving it from the gmldess 
ffurtia Or Fortuna, Spoken of by the Satirist 
in the text, or that it derives its name from 


Orcus, as Mantua was so called fioni Man- 
tua lliit seeing that it was called Oiclca^ 
eaiJy as the ninth century, it is qinto .is 
pi-ohahle that it derives its name tioiii 
Hercules, who was worshipped h) tin- 
Eti’uscans as Ercle— just a.s MinenafiiiMJ 
her name to Athens, and Neptune Ins tn 
Tosidouia or Piesium. 

Orcle was partly desei*ted in early tiuic'' 
on account of the nn healthiness of the site, 
and tho emigt-ants removed to Vilon’linimi 
(Vicus Orclanus), whither in 1435, unilci 
the pontificate of Eugene IV., the rest "i 
tho inhabitants removed, and tho towuMJ*' 
destroyed. Oiioli, Ann. Instik 1833, p. 21- 
Though Orioli lays claim to tho discovery 
of til is site, it was indicated as Btru-scan ‘i 
century lief ore his time by Mariam (F‘' 
,Etmr. Metrop. p. 46, compare his in»l*'» 
who speaks of “ Horchia. Sic appellaludwr 
dea Etniscorum ibi culta. Norchiam iiw"' 
dic^int, lit NiOiilium pro Annio, N^nnaw pm 
Anim.” 
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iioineiiclature, which is mere conjectoe.® In its pi’esent state of 
utter desolation, it has charms as much for the artist as for the 
•inti(iuar}\ Who that has visited this spot can forgt^t the ruined 
clfuccli of Lombard architecture, wasting its simple beauty on the 
stupid gaze of the shepherd, the only frequenter of these wilds ? 
Wlio that has aji eye for the i)icturesque, can forget the tall cliffs 
oinvhkdiit stands-^here, perforated so as to form a bridge, ^ there, 
dislocated, and cleft to their base,— the rich red and grey tiifo half- 
iiiantlcd with tlie evergreen foliage of cork, ilex, and ivy ? Who 
cjin forget the deep glens around, ever wrapt in gloom, where tlie 
stillness is broken only by the murmurs of the stream, or by the 
slirick of tlie falcon-solitudes teeming with solemn memorials 
of II past, mysterious race — with pompous monuments mocking 
their very purpose for, raised to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, they still stand, while their inmates have for long ages been 
forgotten ? He who Jias visited it must admit, that thoiigli naim'- 
loss and unchronicled, there are few sites in Etruria more in- 
teresting than this— none which more imperatively demand the 
attention of the antiquary. 

'' In his map he places the ancient town 
nil the itroaJ platform hetween tho Fosso 
<l«lle File anil tho Fosso dell’ Acqua Alta, 

.•md thus ri'piospnts it as a place of first- 
I lie si/c, wliicli we know Conteiichra was 
not, tor it h:ul but a scanty population 
<Llv. VI. 1). (Janina founds his opinion 
oil a piece of ancient walling on the spot 
in.ukcil h in niy id.m, wliicli lie tak<» to 
be <i portion of the wulla of the Etruscan 
hoi II, and he thcieon jirononnces it to have 
been “strongly fortified in most ancient 
tunes,” so as to Jiavc been able to resist 
tlie Romans for several days (Etr. Marit. 
ll'i p. .'ll). Eut tliis bit of wall is not on 
the lirnw of the cliff as tlic foitificatioiis 
iwiiild be, but in the valley at their feet; 


and if it protected anything, it was the 
tombs in the cliffs above it. (See Canina s 
illustintion. tav. XCII.) It can have 
formed no pait of tho city-walk I sco no 
icasuii to alter my oinnion that the Etrus- 
can town stood on the height, now occupied 
by the Lombani cbmrb. 

< Orioli. (Alin. lust. 18J1I?, p. 20) says 
there is .in ancient Roman hiidge of regular 
masonry over the Riedano, lielow the town ; 
but I did not pciceive it. Tie also mentions 
a road cut in the rock, and called the “Cava 
lUija,” on ■whose wall is carved a Latin in- 
sciiplion. The only instance of a rock- 
hew'n To.ad that 1 could perceive is near the 
natural bridge, and it is now choked witli 
fallen masses of rock. 




■.romb^ ! 
ciltfa 
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Data sunt ipsis tiuociue fatji sopiilms. — Juvfnal. 

Slime tilings in it you may meet witli, wliieli are out of the eommon road ; a Duke tlieio 
I'l, aiul the seeiie lies in Italy. I’iKAUMOxp and FLhTciiKii. 

Avoi’jrr.u MtniS(Mn site of interest, but very little known, 
is Dic'da, a villa<^e live or six miles south-west of Vetralln. Tt is 
the representative of tlit niK'hmt town of T31ei'a, of wliieli its 
iiiuno is a eorruptionA Tllora could not have been a jdace of 
iinportmice, under either p]truseans or Homans, Not once is it 
iiUMitioned by ancient historians, and its name only occurs in the 
ciiiidojrues of geographers,* We know that it was a small town 
lit tlie commencement of the Kmpir(‘ ; •’ that it was on the Via 
('lodia, between the Forum Clodii and Tuscaniji; and there ends 
niir kno\\l(‘dg(‘ of it from ancient sources. That it had an exist- 
in Ftruscaii times, we h'ani, not from the i)ages of liistory, 
l»iit from tlie surer records of its extant monuments. 

Hieda is best visited from Votralla. The road for the first two 
miles is the highway to (Jorneto and Civita Vocchia. We then 
turned oil’ to the left, crossed some downs by a mere bridle-i)ath, 
I'uiled a stream in a wild, il(‘ep holloAV, and reaclnul the brow 
"t a hill, whence the village of Bieda came into view, crowning 
!'n op])()site height. 'I’lie scenery here was vCry romaiitie. Tin; 
la iglit of Bieda was lofty and i)recii)itous, and as usual was a 
t'Uiguo of rock at the junction of two glens, wliieli separated it 
Ircin coiTespondiiig heights of equal abruptness. These glens, 

* Whori / in Litiix Avonls follows a cuii- “riiloros” is' a uwd which 

'""■lilt, the Italians arc wont to change it often occurs in Ktiuscan votive iiiscrip- 
I'll'i t as from cJurutf, pl/tnus, Jlaiinmf, tions. 

'•"‘V "1 ike piano, Jiamma ; and r ^StralmV p 220 rtolcm. (Icng p. 72, 

I- Miiiit times changed into d, as rams into' ed. licitii. riiii. Nat. Hi.s. JII 8. 

iifirphi/ritcs into porjulo. Ulora must ^ Stnibo classes it among the vo\ixvut 
•ill L* hieii called Phlcra, or Phlere, liy the avxvai of Etruria. 

'■•him* 111 !, since they had no h in their t 
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.‘or raviuesj were well clothed with wood, now r;ch with Ijin tints 
of autumn. Wood also climbed the steep cliffs, struggled for „ 
footing among the wild masses of tiifd. split from their brow, and 
m-owned in triumph the surface of the platforms dbove. 

On descending the rocky slope, we found ourselves in the 
Etruscan necropolis. ‘ The slope was broken into many led^res 
and the cliffs thus formed w'cre full of caverns — sepulclire after 
sepulchi’O above, beneath, arouiid us — spine simply hollowc’d in 
the rock and entered by Egyptian dobrways, some mere niclies, 
and others adorned witli arcdiiteclimiL facades ; from the banks of 
the stream to the brow of the height tlie whole face of the liill 
was thus burrowed. 

I had been struck at Castel dWsso with the street-like arrange- 
ment of the tombs, and- at Norchia witli tlieir house-like cliaractor; 
but I had .been unwilling to consider those features as otlier than 
accidental, and had ascribed them to tlie natural peculiarities of 
the ground. But here, I felt convinced that they were inten- 
tional, and that Uiis assemldage of sepulchres was literally u 
nirrnjmli ^ — a city of the dead. , 

Here Vere rows of tombs, side by side, hollgwed in the cliff, 
each witli its gaping doorway ; hefi'e they were in terraces, om‘ 
above the other, united by flights of steps carved out of the rock; 
here w’cne masses split from the precipice above, and hewn into 
^ tombs, standing out like isolated abodes — shaped, too, into the 
very forms of houses, with sloping roofs culminating to an apex, 
overhanging eaves at the gable, and a massive central beam to 
support the rafters. The angle of the roof, I observed, was that 
still usual in Italian buildings — that angle, which being just 
sufficient to carry off the rain, is naturally suggested in a cllinate 
where snow rarely lies a day. I have spoken only of the. exterior 
of the tonibs. On entering any one of them, the resemblance 
W'as no less striking. 'Ihe broad beam ccirved in relief along the 
ceiling-^tlie rafters, also in relief, resting on it and sinking 
gently on either side — the inner chamber in many, lighted by a 
wdndow on each side of the door in the partition-wall, all three 
of the same Egyptian form — the triclinial arrangement of the 
^ck-hewn benches; $s though the dead, as represented on their 
sarcophagi,’'Wf^re wont to recline at a banqtiet — these things were 
enough to convince me that in their sepulchres the Etruscans, in 
many respects, imitated their ffiibitations, and sought to make 
their cemeteries as far. ns possible the counterparts of their cities. 

The cliff-bound height of jBieda at its terniination is sharp as 
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jn\f(l‘;c. On it stood the ancient town as well as the modern 
but the}'’ did not occupy precisely the same site ; the 
loniici* from the fragments of ancient wall at tlie verge of the 
precii)icc on both sides the height, seems to have extended to the 
Ncrv tip of the tongue of land ; while the latter is removed almost 
;i mile further back. 

At tl)e point of junction of the two ravines, where the streams 
liom each also meet, is an ancient bridge, of one wide arcli, based 
oil tlic rocky banks of the stream, and approached hy a graduallv 
jisccjuling causeway of masonry, which, as well as tlie bridge, is 
of tiifo cut from tlie cliffs around.^ Tlie parapets have been 
oveitunied, probably by the large shrubs which flank it, in- 
siiiuiiting their roots among the unceincnted masonry, and 
tlircntciiiiig ultimately to destroy the whole structure. The only 
iiK'tms of approach to liieda from this side is by tliis ancient 
lind^e, wliich was probably on the Via Clodia. 

From tliis point tliere seem to have been anciently two roads 
to tlie town— one leading directly up to tlie summit of the wedge- 
sliiipcd table-laud, the other still in use, running beneath the 
l)iccipic(‘ to thci right, and sunk deep in tlie tufo rock. The cliffs 
iM'twccii which it passes are hollowed out for the re(*option of the 
<l(‘:id, not, as at Veii, in square or upright niches, which could 
liold only ail urn or vase, but in low-andied recesses, as at 
I'MlIcii, of sutlicieiit length to contain a body, with a deep hollow ^ 
loi it to lie in, and a groove around it for a lid of stone or terra- 
f'olt.i, appanoitly serving also to carry off the water which might 
tinkle from the ground above. Nor are there wanting sepulchral 
‘liiuiibers ludlowed in these cliffs, nor the water-channel formed 
m tlie roc,k on one side of the road to keep it dry and clean, and 
lice from deposits from above. 

1 he road to Bicda creeps beneath the cliffs of the ancient town, 
''hid I aie honey-combed witli scfuilcliral caverns, broken and 
kl.ickeiied with smoke. Here and there among them tall upright 
*'l>niiings in the cliff show the mouths of ancient sewers, and at 
^dcrvals arc fragments of tlie Etruscan wall along the verge of 
the cliff; in one spot filling a natural gap, as at Civita Castellana. 

le masonry is of rectangular blocks of tufo, of the size and , 

^ In oilier to toccoiiiraodate the masonry of several Etruscan ami Umbrian cities — 
like f road, a course of wedge- * Populoriia, Ficsole, Perugia, Todi— and this 

* **^troduced, which gives a feature is also to Ije seen in the substnio . 

\ioV towards the arch. Similar lions of the Appiau Way, near Aricia. 

nC coiirvcs j observed in the walls 

' '>1-. I. 
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arrangement which I have described under the name of emplccton 
The ancient town certainl}” occupied jiart, perhaps the wliol(>, (,f 
the modern village. It must have been very long and naii «)w 
since the height on which it stood forms but a ridge — a inoiv 
spine-bone — between the parallel glens. 

JJieda, like every town and village off the main roads tbroiiMli- 
out the lioman State, is a wretched place, “ in linked Rqnnlnr 
long drawn out,” witli no osteria where the traveller, who valiKs 
comfort, could venture to pass the niglit. There is but oik* 
respectable house, and here we were stopped by the Count of 
S. Ciorgio, who stood at the door waiting to receive us. Hi* 
apologised for delaying us; but said that tlie presence of strangers 
was of such rare occurrence in this secluded village, that he could 
not allow us to pass without inquiring if he could be of service to 
us. We learned that ho was from Turin, but having bought 
some estates in tliis part of Italy, he had aciiuired therewith the 
title of Duke of Bieda, the honour of magistracy, and almost 
feudal dominion over the inhabitants of this village and its 
territoiy. The purchase could only be effected on these terms, 
and on the condition of his residing six months in the year uii 
tliis spot, which he regarded as a veritable exile from civilisation. 
He pointed out a ruin opposite, as once the palace of the Counts of 
Anguillara, the old feudal lords of Bieda, who, among othiT 
barbarous privileges, claimed that of forestalling every bride- 
groom in tlieir domain — by insisting on which the last of tlii'sc 
fine old Homan gentlemen, three centuries since, fell a victim to 
popular fury, and his mansion was destroyed. Yet much of the 
power of its feudal chiefs has descended to the present lord (»f 
Bieda, who told us he was almost absolute ; that his will was 
law; that he had power over the lives and properties of his 
tenants, being supreme judge of both civil and criminal causes— 
in a country, be it remembered, where trial by jury was then 
unknown. His rule, however, seemed based on love, rather than 
on fear — more akin to that of the chief of a clan than to feudal 
seigniory, on the one hand, or to the authority of an Englii^i^ 
landowner over his tenantry, on the other. 

The Count courteously proposed to act as our cicerone to the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood, and mounted his steed to 
accompany us. 

^ "Our first object was an anciefft bridge of three arches, which 

"^lay in the ravine to the south-east of the town. The Count led 
the way down tlie descent, through a narrow e’eft, sunk fome 
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twenty feet in the tufo, with a channel or furrow in the middle, 
so deep and narrow that the horses could scarcely put one foot 
before tlie other, and we were obliged to adhere to tlie Horatian 
maxim, in medio tutissimus, lest our legs should be crushed 
against the walls of rock. 

On emerging from this cleft, the triple-arched bridge stood 
l)efoiv ns. The central arch was a true semicircle, thirty feet in 
span ; the side arches were only ten feet wide, and stilted. All 
formed of rusticated blocks, wdth edges so sharp anil fresh 
that it was difticult to believe it the work of two hundred years 
sini*(‘, much less of two thousand ; but the first step I set on the 
bn(lg(‘ convinced me of its high antiquity. The central arch has 
bci'ii split throughout its entire length, probably by an earth- 
(piaki* ; the blocks, being imcemcnted, have been much dis- 
lociiti'd, but few have fallen. It is clear that this split occurred 
.it an early period ; for in crossing the bridge, passengers have 
bci'ii obliged to step clear of the gaps, which in some parts yawn 
from one to two feet wide, and, by treading in each other’s foot- 
steps, Inue worn holes far deeper than pious knees have done in 
the steps at A’Heeket’s shrine, or in the Santa Scala at Home. 
They Inive worn a hollow pathway" almost thi’ough the Ihiek 
masses of rock ; in some spots entirely through — a perpendicular 
depth of more than three feet.^ 

From the superior neatness of its masonry, I liavc no hesita- 
tion in assigning to this bridge a later date than to that on the 
other side of Hieda. That being of similar masonry to the town- 
'Mills, may Avell he of Etruscan construction. This may be as 
hitc as the Uoiiian domination in Etruria, yet is in the Etruscan 
•^tvle, and the work probably of Etruscan architects, like other 
l)ul)lic works in Home and her territories, raised in the earlier 
siges of the (Tty, in consequence of the system she adopted of 
supplying her own deficiencies in the useful and ornamental arts 
hy the superior skill of her neighbours. It must be remembered 
ibat this part of Etruria was not eonqu(»red before the fourth 

M’he usually soft, . (lining the mitldlc ages, as the masonry at- 

01 fii.tl)le, hut here of a peculiarly tests, all further necessity of following tho 

liaid cluiracter, as is shown hy the foot-worn track w^as obviated, yet the bridge 

‘‘-‘inaikahlc sharpness of tho rustications. was still scaiccly practicable for beasts. It 

' ‘‘d It must be observed that for ages tlw^ is evident that the hollow pathway has been 
** logo must have been impassable to beasts, worn wholly by human feet, and prior to 

till! same eat tluiuake that split the arch the repairs of the bridge in the middle 

C‘Uivil the outer part of it on one side to ages. 

1 this, however, having been repaired 
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<*entiiry of Rome ; yet the Etruscans must previously have had 
bridges over these streams ; and tliat they could raise purlect 
arches in mucli earlier times the Cloaca Maxima remains to 
attest. These bridges have an air of greater antiquity than the 
two at Veii, which have been accounted Etruscan. It is probable 
that they were both on the line of the Via Clodia, wnich passed 
llirougli Blera on its way to Tuscania. 

The Count declared that the bridge was an enigma, as none 
could perceive by what road it had anciently communicated with 
the town — the cleft by which we had descended not being d(‘cined 
of sufficient antiquity. But to me it was plain as the dills tlnit 
rose around me, that tliis very cleft had formed the ancient 
approach to Bieda from this side ; for I liad observed, almost 
throughout its hmgth, traces of the water-channels rpc(*sscd ut. 
the foot of its rocky walls, just above the original level of the road; 
and it was no less clear that the deep and narrow furrow along 
which wo Jiad steered with so much difficulty, had bcmi worn b\ 
the feet of beasts through many ages, as from the narrowness of 
tlie road they had hoeii constrained ahvays to keep in the middle. 

The scenery ill the hollow is very fine. Just beyond the hridgi* 
the glen again forks and the cliffs rise to a vast heigJit. I do not 
recollect a site in the volcanic district of Etruria, save Soraiio in 
Tuscany, wdiere the chasms are more jirofoiiiid, and the scenery 
more picturesque, than around Bieda. 

Close to the bridge is a large cave, the cliff above which was 
])itted with bullet marks, wdiich were thus explained by tlic 
Count : — “ Every tenant of mine on rctiiriiiiig home from tlic 
wild-boar chase, if successful, discharges his i)iece against this 
rock, and I, or my stewardf, answer tlic summons by appearing on 
the top of the cliff and claiming the hoar’s thigh as my right.” 

Between these ancient hiidges, and just below tlic town, is a 
modern bridge, overhung by a ruined tower of the middle ages, 
and in the opposite steep is another artificial cleft in the rock 
another Etruscan roadway. Fn)m this height the wdiole face of 
the slope below Bieda is seen honeycombed w’ith caves, originalh’ 
sepulchres, extending in terraces and scattered groups down to 
the banks of the stream. It is a very warren of tombs, used by 
the Biedani as hog-sties’, cattle-stalls, or yvine-cellars. 
application to the former purposes is a profanation, but of the 
latter change wdio shall complain ? — 

** Better to hold the sparkling m^ape 
Than nurse the earthworm’s slimy brood.” 
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At the top of the ascent wc were in an undulating plain, appa- 
rently an unbroken level, with the village of Bieda in the midst. 
The Count pointed out the extent of his domain, which was far 
too large for the limited number of his tenaiitiy. At the close of 
every year he assembles his vassals, as they may be called, and 
having determined what part of his estate is to be cultivated, 
:ui(l having partitioned it into lots, he makes them diw for 
the several portions. lie takes a share of the produce in lieu of 
rent. 

On our return to the village we visited the church, in front of 
which stood a Homan sarcophagus with a good bas-relief, found 
in the neighbourhood. We Avere not a little surprised to see in 
tliis secluded place a genuine altar-piece of Annibale Caracci — 
the Scourging of Christ. At the Count’s mansion we found a 
Mihiptuous repast si)read for us, and refusing his pressing invita- 
Imii to stay the night, we groped our way in the dark to Vetralla 
— tlius closing our lirst day at Bieda, and one of the most agree- 
iihlc of our Etruscan travel, 

Ilieda is a site which deserves much more attention than it has 
received from antiquaries. In no J^triiscan necropolis are 
tlit‘ tombs liollowTd in tlie face of clilTs more numerous. The 
glens oil every side of the to\vn abound in them, and they face 
<‘\ery point of the compass, though here, as elsewhere, few have a 
northern or eastern aspect. On this account, the cliffs on the 
’Western side of the town, even under the very walls, are lioney- 
eoinhed with tombs, 'while scarcely one is to be seen on the 
opposite side of the glen, or in the cliffs beneath the town on the 
east. Eor variety of character the tombs of Bieda are parti- 
cularly interesting. At Castel d’Asso there is much monotony ; 
cNcii at Nurchia, with a few striking exceptions, one prevailing 
iiishiou is maintained throughout. But Jiicda, witliout any 
marked peculiarities of its own, seems to unite those of many 
otlier nccropohs. Here we find tombs with architectural facades, 
hko those of Castel d’Asso and Norcliia, but in general differently 
moulded, and in a simpler and severer stjdc. Here are many, 
as lit Civita'Castellana and Sutri, having a mere doorway, without 
any inscription or external decoration. Here are the body- 
nichos of the same two cemeteries— the columbarium-tombs ot 
i‘>scanella and Bolsena, and cveu something like the curious 
<liff-( oluinbarium of Veii — the'^house-like tombs of Sovaiia ; and 
‘•ertiiin rock-hewn isolated monuments, square or conical, of a 
<^baracter rarely seen elsewhere. In one instance is a bench cut 
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out of' the rock in front of a tomb — a practical ^^Sisfe Viator!'* 
which I have observed also on other sites. 

In coiTiices tliere is a great variety at J3iedn: One struck 

me as very peculiar; it luul no 
rounded mouldings, but tliive 
distinct fascice, retreating oiu* 
above the other, and tlioiioJi 
ornamental, its simplicity and 
massiveness made it very impos. 
ing. See the woodcut, fig. 
The moulded door, wliicJi fre- 
quently occurs on the fa(^a(lcs, is 
in no instance like those of ( 'astcl 
d’Asso and Norchia, but inva- 
riably as in the woodcut l)cl(n\. 
In most instances this is a 
mere moulding, or pseudo-door . 
in others, a real one ; in otIicr.s 
again it forms a framework to a 
small niche, which must Inivc 
Fff/, 1. Juff. 2. fy. 3. contained an urn or vase, pro- 

MOULTtlNOH OF TOMBS AT BIEBA. bably witll tllG asllCS Ot tllC 

deceased. 

These door-mouldings are very common in Etruria. ( )n sonu' 
sites, Cervetri, Toscanella, Yulci, and Cliiusi, for instance, tlicy 
are found, not on the face of cliffs as here, but 
at the entrances to sepulchres, many feet beli)A\ 
the surface ; and sometimes within the tombs, 
themselves. They are also often found on- 
cinerary urns, of house or temple shape. The 
fomi is truly Doric, particularly as it is seen at 
MOULDED DooB AT liicdu ; it is found also in archaic monuiiieiits 
WKDA. Doric colonies in Italy and Sicily-*' 

'Whether it be the representation of the ordinary door, or a meie 
scpulclu’al Ornament, with or without a symbolical meaning, has 

® At Cefalu, tlio ancient Geplialoeclium, tombs, but more like the Doric. This tomb 

in Sicily, wheie it is found in connection is remarkable for haVing two fake wiiulov.'* 

with Cyclopean masonry, — and at Canosa, painted on one wall — one on each aiJe a 
the ancient GanusiUm, in Apnlia, Jn a doorway. Ann. Inst. 1832, pp. 285—9- 
tomb of four cLambers in tfvery respect ^nd Mon. Ined, Inst. I. tav. XLIII. Kea 
extremely like the Etruscan, discovered in windows so situated are not uncommon m 
1828. The architrave, however, is by no Etruscan tombs, and occur most froquentlj 
means so hen^y in this as in the Etruscan at Cervetri, Bieda, and Chinsi. 
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l,epn questioned. 1 have no doubt of the former, not only 
biH-uise it is found on urns and tombs which tire evident repre- 
s(Mitati(>ns of houses, but on account of the high probability that 
these rows and streets of sepulchres were designed to imitate 
llie l)iiildiiigs in the city opposite. 



CONICAL TOHU, llhWN IN Tllh llOCL. 


Among the sepulchral varieties of Bieda, two claim particular 
notic(‘. One of these, which lies in the glen to the cast of the 
is a cone of ro(;k, hewn into steps, or a scries of circular 
bases, tapering upwards. Of these, four only now remain, and 
the cone is truncated, but whether this were its original form, it 
is not easy to say. Like the conical tombs of Vulci and 
'lavipiinii, it was probably surmounted by a sphinx, lion, pine- 
com*, or some other funereal emblem, or by a c(ppa>ij or statue. 
riu‘ rock around it is cut into a trench and rampart. Within the 
<^on(‘ is the sepulchre, which is double -chambered, entered by a 
b‘^cl passage — not lying beneath the surface as in the conical 
tombs of Tarquinii. There is a monument at Vulci very similar 
to tliis rock-hewn tumulus of Bieda. 

1 he other tomb to which I liave referred retains some traces 
<»t c«)lour on its walls — the only instance of this among the multi- 
tudinous sepulchres of Bieda now oi)en. It is also remarkable for 
^^‘iiig supported in its centre by a column, with base, capital, and 
ubaens, of simjile character. Whatever figures may have been 
paniU’d on its walls, are now obliterated ; but ribbons of variou'4 
and the Greek wave-ornament, can be distinguished 
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tlirougli the soot from the sliepherd’s fires, Avhich thickly coats 
the walls. 

The tombs of Bieda present no great vai'iety in their interiors. 
Tliey are usually surrounded by benches of rock, about two feet 
and a half from tlie ground ; sometimes merely for the support ot 
sarcophagi, but more frequently liollowed out for the reception of 
bodies. The fronts of these benches are adorned with pilasters, 
often in imitation of the legs of a hanqueting-couch, wliich the 
bench itself is designed to resemble. The niches hollowed in the 
cliffs arc usually for entire bodies, whence it may be inferred that 
the custom of burning the dead was not prevalent on this site. 
Double-chambered tombs arc by no means rare, tlniugh I saw no 
instance of one with more than two chambers. 

In one of oiiv excursions to Bieda, we varied the route bypass- 
ing through San (liovnnni di Bieda, a wretched village two or 
three miles from the former place, iu the midst of park-lilvi- 
scenery, but ^\ith no antiquities in its neighbourhood.^ 

Bieda, it has been said, was on the A'ia Clodia, or (’laudia. 
This Way parted from tlie Cassian a few miles from Boinc, ran 
by Ad Carcius, or (lalera, to Habate ou the Lacus Sabatiniis, tiinl 
through Forum C'lodii, Blera, and Tuscania to Cosa, where it fell 
into the Aureliaii.^ 

* Gell has stated that there arc tombs at Vetralla and Viterbo,” whereas it is tli (c 
this s^Kit with genmne Ktiusean mouldings, miles on tlie other side of Vctrallfi. 

hut it is evident that lie had never visited ” See !». 0]. 
it, since he plates it ‘*oii the real between 



CHAPTER XX. 

VALO.-ALSraf. 

Ncfnon Aigolico dilcctuin litliis Haloho 
Alhiuin. SiL. Itaiicis. 

The i)lace of toinhs, 

Wlicic lay the iniijhty boiics of ancient men, 

Old kiiiyhts and <»\crthem the sea-wiiul sang, 

Shull, chill, With flakes of f(iani - Tennyson. 

l^Vw rosuls in Italy are now more frequented tlian tlic coast- ‘ 
line of rail^\ay between Jiomc and Pisa, and none in iioint of 
scpiiery are more uninteresting. Vet along this coast lie some of 
the principal cities of Etruria — cities of the most hoary antiquity, 
loivinost of old in power and in wealth, in arts and in arms, 
as i'll as in the intimate association of their history with that 
of Home, and still prominent in interest for the wonders they 
liiiM' )ct to display in their local monuments. So far as intrinsic 
hcjiuty is concerned, it would be difficult to find in Italy a tract 
less iii\ itiiig, more bleak, dreary, and desolate, than that which 
lies ht'tween C’ivita Yecchia and Rome, and to the traveller on 
lirst making an acquaintance with that land of famed fertility 
ami heaiity, as many used to do, and some still do, at that ])ort, 
nothing can be more disajipointing. He who apjiroaches the 
Htcriial City for the iirst time from this side has his whole soul 
ulsorhed in recollections of her ancient glories, or in conci'ptions 
ot her modern magniticence. He heeds not the objects on the 
road, as he skirts the desert shore, or the more desolate undula- 
tions of the Campagna, save when here and there a ruined bridge 
nr crumhling tower serves to rivet his attention more lixedly on 
tlm iiast. A thousand togaed phantoms rise before liis eyes; 
nr the dome of St. Peter’s sw;ells in his perspective, and the 
hcasured glories of the Vatican and tlie Capitol are revealed to 
imagimitioii. Yet when he has attained the desire of his 
and can look from the Imperial City to objects around her, 
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lie will find along tins desert, arid shore, or among the wooded 
hills inland, sites where he may linger many a delightful ho^^. 
in contemplation of “ the wrecks of da 3 's departed.” 

Most of these sites are now easily reached hy the train whirh 
leaves Home three times a da}*. It was not so when I first knew 
this coast some thirty and odd years ago, when, if the diligeiue 
(dianced to be full, it was often impossible to find any conveyaiict*, 
not even a donkey as a montnre, between one point and another. 
To such straits have I been put, that I have a lively recollection 
of entering Rome one fine morning on a fish- cart, after a niglit’s 
journey from Palo, spread-eagled some fifteen feet above tin* 
road, on a pile of fisli-baskets. 

An hour’s run from Rome by the railway brings you to ^Mac- 
cai’ese (twenty-one miles), on the river Arroiie. At tlio nioutli 
of tlie same river stands the Torre di IMaccarese, supposed to 
mark the site of the Etruscan town of Fregeiue or En'gellip,’— 
and its position on a low swampy shore, and in the vicinity of a 
noxious marsh or fen, called Stagiio di Maijcarese, answers to 
the jiicture of Siliiis Italicus — ohaesHtP vamjm aqmUnte F.wjcllu‘/ 
In very early times it uia,v liave been of importance ; for Tar- 
(piinius Priscus invited Tiirianus, an artist of this place, to 
Rome, to make the terra-cotta statue of Jupiter, for his new 
temple on tlie Capitol.^ We licar no more of it, however, till it 
was colonized liy the Romans in 500 (n.c. 245);"* and in 503 
(ii.(\ 101), witli the other maritime colonies of this coast, it 
was compelled to assist in fitting out a fleet against Antiochiis 
the Great.’ It was in existence at the commencement ot the 
Empire,^’ but after that we lose sight of it ; and now, so far as 1 


* Cluver, IT. p. 490. Nil)]»y, Dint. iU 
lloma, II. p. 2S1. The lUaiitime Itinci.uy 
places it hetwceii rortiis Augfi.sti and 
Alsiiiiii, nine miles from each. 

2 Sil. Itul. Vin. 477. 

^ riiny, who lecords this fact (XXXV. 
4.j), calls the ])hi(-c Fregellm ; hut that he 
refers to the town of Etruria, and not to 
Fregellic of the N'olsci, is manifest from the 
coute.\t, as \\ ell ius from a coiii|Kirison with 
Liv. I. .^)(5 ; and is confirmed hy the ex- 
tended icnowii of tlie Etruscans in the fictile 
art. Moreover, Silius Italicus calls the 
Etruscan town Fregellae, aiul I’liny (HI. 0) 
the Litin town, Frcginee, so that the names 
seem to lia\e heen used iiidilfercntly. Yet 
Muller (Etrusk. IV. .‘1, 2) takes the town 
whence Tiirianus came for the FrcgelUe of 


the Volsci, on the gnmiid that the fictile 
art was caily piactned in that land, .is i** 
proved hy the colebratcd has-reliefs found 
at Vclletri ; hut, to reconcile this view witli 
the rest of rimy's statement, he 
this Volscian to have studied art in the 
Etruscan school. All this seems to me 
unnecessary, and the simplest and 
intional interin-ctation is to suppose that 
Pliny referred to the Fregenas of Etruria. 

* Yell. Paterc. I. 14; cf. Epitome ot 
Livy, XIX. 

Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

4 ® Pliny (111. 8) classes it among thy 
maritime colonics of Etruria, Straho (' ■ 
p. 225) also cites it as a small town on 
this coast, and calls it Fregenia. 
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<'!in loixni, there are no local remains visible to mark the Etruscan 
clisinicter ol the site. 

I’lio next station is Palitloro, twenty-six miles and a lialf from 
Koine, marked by a church and txvo large farm-houses. At a 
spot not far from this, called Selva la Rocca, the Duchess of 
Serinoneta, in 1839 and 1840, excavated some tumuli, and found 
MIDI'S of the most beautiful Greek style, some resembling those 

Sicily and Athens ; besides pottery of more ancient character ; 
louellicr nith articles in gold, bronze, amber, smalt, glass, and 
iilabaster.'^ 

A mile or two beyond, at a spot called Statua, are some ruins, 
supposed to mark the site of Ad Turres, a station on the Via 
Viirelia.” 

Palo station is forty-nine kilometres, or thirty miles from 
Kfuiu* by railway, though some miles less by the old high road. 

Palo is well known to iravdlers as the half-way house Ix'tween 
Ki line and Givita Ve<‘chia ; but few bear in mind that tlie ])ost- 
liniise, the ruined fortress, and the few lishers’ huts on the beach, 
n 'present the Alsiiim of antic piity — one of tlie most venerable 
tm\ns of Italy, foumhal or occupied by the Pelasgi, ages before 
llio ariival of the Etruscans on these shores.^ 

It is strange that no record is i)reserved of Alsiiim during the 
Ktruscaii ])eriod ; but this may be owing to its dependence on 
( 'jcri', x\itli wliose history and fortunes its own wen; inobably 
iileiitical. 'riiat it was oc(*upied by the Etruscans we learn from 
liistory, confirmed by recent researches. 4’he carli(‘st notice of 
it by Pioumii writers is its rcc-eiving a colony in the year .^07.^ 
At m> time' does it seem to have been of much importance) ; the 
bil^liest condition it attained, so far as we can learn, being tliat of 


' Al.t kcTi, lJulI. Inst. 1S39, V. S4 ; 1840, 
1’ Mi, ArittL'Iit.iliL*n, p. 207; Alir.ili, 
M"uuiii Tncd p. 37 J. 

'' Mviitiducil 111 the itinerary of Anto- 
'iiiius, .IS 22 miles fiom llmne Ileic it 
that Cinmer (Ancient Italy, J. p. 208) 
!■' ^ AImiuh. 

' iMon. ll.il. I. p. la. Slims It.'iliViis 
• Mil. 170) lefers its orijjin tn the Arj{i\c 
ilal'.-'Us, son of Agamemnon, fiom whom 
h'‘ ''Opposes it to have derivctl il'i name, 
hs roliiv^ic origin being admittcil, it seems 
iis likely to have derived its name from 
“Xs—the sea ; or from &\ao5 — a grove, as 
hcrliard opines (Ann. lust. 1831, p. 205), 
‘n ruferenco to the dense wooJ-i on the 


C(«st. F(»r both he and Welckor arc of 
opinhm th.at tlie J’elasgic tongue, tlioiigh 
iliilering fiom tlie (iieck, hoio .sullieient 
analogy to it, to enable ns to tiaee hy that 
means the origin uf the names of eeiiMiiu 
ancient luLalities. 

* Veil, raterc. I. 14. As a maiitiine 
colony itwas com])ellcd to fniiiisli its (piota 
of • troo[is in the year 547 (n e. 2u7), 
when in the Second Punic War Italy w.as 
threatened with a second inwisioii of Car- 
tliagiiijftns under Hasdrubal. Liv. XXVll. 
38. Pliny (III. 8) and Ptolemy (Geog. 
p 68, ed. Pert.) certify to its existence as 
a colony in their dajs. 
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a small towii/^ This ma}'’ have been owing to its unhealthv 
position, on a h)w swampy coast. Yet it was much frecpiontcj 
by tlie wealthy Homans;'' anil even the Emperor Antoninus cliose 
it as his retreat,* and had an Imperial villa on this shore.'' 

PTavcva un bel giardin sopra una riva, 

Che colli intomo e tutto ’1 marc acopriva. 


At the beginning of the fifth century Alsium, like the 
b9uring Hyrgi, was no longer a town, but merely the site of n 
large villa we have no subsequent record of it, and it was pro- 
bably destroyt'd by tlio (roths or Saracens, who devastated tins 
coast ill the muldle ages. 

Not a vestige of the IVlasgie or Etruscan toxvn is now visihli^: 
but there arc extc‘nsive substructions of Homan times along tlit* 
beach. The fort, also, which was built in the fifteenth centui v, 
has some ancient materials in its ivalls. About a mile in the 
cast are some very extensive ruins on the shore, apiiarentlv uf 
one of the Homan villas. 

Alsium, though its site had been pretty clearly indicated la 
the notices of the ancients, had been well-nigh forgotten, wlieii 
some years since the enterprise of a lady revived interest in the 
spot. 

About a mile and a half inland from Palo, close to the deserted 
p()st-ln)iise of Mt)iitt*roni, are four or five large tumuli, stimdin” 
in the open plain. They bear every appearance of being iiatund 


2 Until. I. 224. Str.ibo (V. p. 22,’»4n’.«?o 
speaks of it as a mere itoMxviov. Yet the 
fact of givinjj its B.nno to a lake — now Lajjo 
Martignano — full 20 miles Ji.staiit, seems 
to imply an exteiihivc (tyo'j ;ind no .small 
impoitaiicc. Foi the Laeus Al.sh*tinus, si*e 
Frontiuus, do A<piaH.luc!t. 11. p, 48. Oluver 
(II. p. 524) erra in taking the L.ago Strac- 
ciacappa to he the Lacus Alsictinns. 

Pompey hail a villa here. Oicero, pro 
Milone, XX. M. ..^miliiw Porcina al»> 
huilt one on so magnificent a scale, that he 
was accused of it as a crime, and lieavily 
finetl by the llmnan people. Val. Max. 
VIII. 1, Damn. 7. AnePthe mother-in-law 
of the younger Pliny had also a villa at 
Alsium, which had previously belonged to 
llnfuB VerginiuB, who took Mich delight in 
it, that be called it ** the nestling-place of 
his old sigQ."^anicctut}H suw nidulum — 
and was buried on the spot. Plin. Epist. 
VI. 10 ; cf. TX. lU. An inscription, found 


nt I'Ori, mentions a villa at Alsium. 4 is* 
coiiti, Moil. Aut. di Ceii, p. 12. 

■* Fiimto, do Fenis Alsiensibus. Urutei 
(p. 271, 3) gives a dedicatoiy insciiptiun 
to Marcus Aurelius, by tlie JJecuiiones i>t 
the Colony of ALsiuiii, whieh was fouml .it 
Palo. Cf. Cliivor. II. p. 407. 

- Until. I. 224— 

Nuiic vilhe grandes, oppida parva puun- 

« Strabo (V. pp. 225, 226) places it <>» 
this coast between Pyrgi and Fregeuw. Ami 
so also the Maritime Itineraiy marks it ai 
0 miles from the latter, and 12 from th«J 
former town. The Peutingerian Table i** 
in on’or in calling it 10 miles from P.viJi*' 
for 1 2 is the true distance. These discrc* 
l»aiicies are of little iiiiportanco ; the genera 
position of a place being thus indicate, 
the precise site can be detwmined by cxtai* 
remains. 
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Ijllloclvs — huge masses of tufo rising above the siiiTounding level, 
their onlinaiy appellation of “ Colli Tiifariiii.’* Yet their 
and similarit}" to the sepulchral mounds of Cervetri, 
iii(Uic<mI the Duchess of Sermoiieta, in Avhose laud they lay, to 
j)n)]jc their recesses. This was in 1838. One of the most 
1 ,. pillar ill form, which was about forty feet high, wjis found to 
1m' gu t by a low basement wall of tufo masonry, which formed a 
])cri|hcry of nearly eight hundred feet. This wall had two but- 
lics^cs oil tlu; worth, sundry drains on the south, and on tlie 
\\(‘Nt a hole containing a small stone cylinder. Though the 
sepulchral character of the tumulus was thus clearly indicated,. 
tlii‘ entrance to the tomb was long sought in vain ; at length, 
soiai‘ forty or titty feet up the slope, a passage was found 
cut ill tin; rock, and leading to the Liinb ; and it was remarked 
tliiit the mouth of the passage was j)oint(‘(l at by the cylinder in 
the hasonieiit-wall. Tin* tomb closely resembled the Clrotta 
rK'giilini-Cialassi t)f Cervetri; for it was a long passage, walled 
witli regular masonry, the courses converging till they formial a 
iiidc (lolliic-like arch, which terminated in a similar sipiare 
(lianiK*! or groove; and tlic liigli antiquity indicated by its con- 
struction was likewise coiitirnied by the character of its furniture. 
N'o painted vases of (rrcck form or design; nothing that betrayed 
th(‘ iiiilueiiee of Hellenic art ; all was here closely allied to the 
Kg\ptian.'^ 

Xo otlior tomb was discovered in this mound, but a well or 
sliaft in the floor, twenty feet deep, oiienod into a horizontal 
passage, about a hundred feet h)iig; and here were three other 
''li.ifts, pn)l)al)ly sunk to other sexnilcliral chambi‘rs on a still 
lower le\i‘l. This system of shafts and galleries reminds us of 
the Pyramids, and is in harmony with the Kgyptian character of 
tlie contents of this tomb. 

At tlie foot of this mound, sunk boneatli the surface of the 
plain, was discovered a <louble-<!hambered se])ulclire, of more 
ordinary Ktruscan character, and its contents showed only that 
general resemblance to the Egyptian which bespeaks a high 
untnpiity.^ 

' Uinlc pdttciy of l)lack ciiith, with ^ Tlicj consisted of pottery, and terra- 
.seiat'died tUcicoii ; Hat vasod of hguics in the Oiiciital Ktiniscaii style, 

isiiult, oriumeiited with lotua-floweia, some with four wings, forming the feet of 
l'urLl\ Kgypti.iii m character, and ostrich- , vases. ' The description of these tombs 1 
painted, as in the Isis-tomb of Vulci, have taken from AbcACn, Ihill. Inst. 1S39, 
*'>«‘dt and amber, and gold^mi/icir pp. 81 — 84 ; 1841, p. 39 ; and also from 
"Uli aicbaic reliefs. his Mittclitalicn, pp. 242, 207, 272, 274. 
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These tombs, from tlieir position, must liave beloup^ed to the 
necropolis of Alsium ; and thus^ while one bears out Bionvsini,’ 
statement of the existence of an Etruscan i)opulation on this 
site, the other confirms his testimony as to its prior occupation 
by a more ancient race. 

Were excavations continued here, other tombs would doubtless 
be discovered. But since the Duchess’s death, little has been 
■done on this coast. 

It is scarcely wortli while to visit the tumuli of Monteroiii, for 
the chambers are now re-closed with earth ; even the basement- 
wall is re-covered or destro^'ed, and not a trace remains to attest 
their sepulchral character. 

In spite of its ventu-able anti(piitv, Palo is a most dreary place. 
Witliout extant remains of interest, or charms of scenery, it can 
■offer no inducement to tlio traveller to halt one hour, save that 
lie will here find the best ac'commodatiou in tJic lieij’hbourliood 
of (jervetri ; and should he propose to take more than a ])assin;^ 
^•lauce at that site, ho may well admit the claims of Palo to be 
liis head-(piarters. The fare is not such as the place once 
afforded — no ** fatted oysters, savoury ajiplcs, pastry, coiifoo- 
tioncry, and f]jcnerous wines, in transparent faultless goblets,” 
■(lainties lit to set before a king — conricium rcffimiP — but, for a 
wayside liosteliy, the post-house is not to he despised. Yet the 
xdace itself is desolate enough. 13 e 3 ’oiid a copse on either side 

Sec Csiiiiiia's Ktriiiia Marittini i I., ]». 120 ainl niimorous Lconzo n.iils in tho wjlW 
nniltav. XL., for pliuis and sections of these Ileie weic foiiiul some aiticles of gohl, ainl 
tniiilis. Mieali, who takos'his notices fiom jewdleiy, fr.igincnts of Egyptian vases 
the pa]»ci,si)f the late Duchess, gives a some- o<lorous jmsfe, {ind .i stone in the form ot 
what dilTereiit (lcs( ii])tioii <if these tonihs. an a\e-he:ul, supposed to ho Egyptian, 
lie says, ahuvo tlio hascnient-wall of the There were no Etni.sc.iii msciipthms in aiiv’ 
tumulus the tufo was cut into ste]ts to the of the.se tombs. TJic masonry of the pas.s.igi* 
height of 18 feet, and then le\clled ; .and he rcpiusents (.Won. Incd. lav. LVII.)a« 

on this was raised a mound of eaith to the opus qiiadmtuni of info Mocks, hut pseml- 

height of 27 feet more. In the lower or isotlumou, or in coursc.s of unequal heights, 

natural part of the mound was discovereil a Tliese tonilis were drained by many chunnels 

:>e]mlchie of four chambers, one of them cir- cut in the lock, and branching in all dircc- 

•eiilar, all with roek-hew'ii benehc.s, and with lions. Mon. Jned. pii. 878 — 390. I^iunst 

lironzc nails in the w.all.s. These, from his lie the lcs.s .ancient of these tombs in wliicli 

'descrijitiou of their contents, are the lea.st l^lrs. Jl.iiiiilton (fray, who visited tficm 

ancient of the tombs mentioned in the text. shoitly after they were opened, saw a 

'The pasaagc-tnmb he reiirc.^ciits .as 45 feet of panthers pcaiiited over the door of the 
long, sunk in the same levelled iiart of the outer clianiber, and two hippocampi, with 
mound, tliougli lined with masoniy, regn- genii on their backs, on the walls of the 

larlysmiarcd and smoothed. Upon it opened, tinner. Sepulchres of Ktrurisi, p. 123, thinl 

by a door of the usual Etruscan form, edition. 

another narrow pa.ssage, similarly lined but ® Pronto, de Feriis Alsiensibus, epist. HI* 
iialf the length, with a rock-hewn bench, ^ 
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the village, there is nothing to relieve the bare monotony of the 
level waste. It is hard to believe Alsiuin could ever have been 
“ the voluptuous sea-side retreat ’* it is described in the time of 
tlie Antonines.^ Now the traveller is ready to exclaim— 

“ Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland I oh, the barren, barren shore ! ” 

Vet the lover of sea-side nature may find interest here, as well 
jis; ill the sparkling bay of Naples. Though to me this is no 
iViketnm littHS, as it was to Halesus, yet memory recalls not with- 
out plensure the days I have spent at Palo. The calm delight 
of a sunny shore finds its reflex in the human breast. The broad 
ocpflii softly heaving beneath my window, ever murmured its 
bright joy; mirroring ‘'the vault of blue Italian day.” A few 
tlieir ‘weary sails flapping in the breeze, lay off shore, 
l.izily rocking with the swell, which broke languidly on the red 
ruins at my feet, or licked with foam the walls of the crumbling 
fortress. Away to tlie right, was the distant point of Santa 
]^Iarinella; and to the left, the eye wandered along the level 
sliore, to which the dunes of Holland were mountains, uncertain 
^\hethpr it were traversing sea or land, save when it rested liere 
iind tliore on a lonely tower on the coast ; or when it reached a 
liuilding on the extreme horizon, so faint as now to seem but a 
siinmier-cloud, yet gleaming out whitely when the evening sun 
fi'll full on its flank. This was the fort of Fiumiciiio, at tlie 
Jiiouth of the Tiber, the port of modern Home. Such were the 
stiuidiiig features of my prospect ; which was varied only by 
Ncoiies of domestic life, at the doors of the huts opening seaward, 
or by lierds of long-horned cattle, which came down to pick their 
evening meal from the straw scattered over the beach. When 
tlic sun’s last glories had faded from the sky, then began the life 
Joid stir of Palo. The craft, which liad Lain in the offing all 
day, stood in after dark, and sent the produce of their nets to 
land. Then wdiat bustle, what shouting, on board and ashore ! 
Kpd-capped, barc-legged felloAVS with baskets — my chubby host of 
I’alo bargaining for the haul — sky-blue doffauieti, and cloaked 
'nddiiuiics, looking on — all common-place features enough, but 
assuming^ from the glare of torches, a rich Pemhrandtish effect, 

' loc. cit. Were it not that the * Tollio mnemhered when challenged to 

writing to an himporor, we might banter by Augustus. Macrob. Saturn. II. 
t Inm of irony ; but sovereigns, cs- 4. Fronto, however, qualifies Lis praises 
1 "illy iltNjiots, are edged tools; which of A Isiura by mentioning the mMcajfpaZifrfw. 

I. n 
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to wliich the dark masses of the vessels, magnified by the glooi^ 
formed an appropriate background. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XX. 


Thk ancient sites 

on this coast, 

between Koine and Centum Celia? 

thu.*! given, with their distances, by the Itineraries r 


Aktosine Iiinkraby. 

Peutinoerian Table. 

( Via Aurelia. ) 

( Via Aurelia . ) 

Roma 


Koma 


' Lorium 

M.P. XIT. 

Ldrio 

M.P. XII. 

Ad Turret 

X. 

Bebiana 


Pyrgos 

XII. 

Alsiiim 

VI. 

Castrum Novum 

YIIL 

Pyrgos 

X. 

Centum Celias 

V. 

Punicum 




Castro Novo 

VIIII. 



Centum Cellis. 

nil. 

Maritime Itinerary. 



liouia 


, 


In Portum 

M.P. XVIIII. 

Another Maritime Itinbrauy. 

Frej^enas 

VIIII. 

Portus Augubti 


Alsiutti 

VIIIT. 

Pyrgos M.P. 

XXXYIII. 

Pyrgos 

XII. 

Panapionem 

III. 

Castrum Novum 

VIII. 

Caatrum Novum 

vir. 

Centum Celias 

VIII. 

Centum Celias 

V 
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do not care to have a walk of five miles over the downs, he 
should write the day beforehand (xipvanni^ Passeggieri of 
CServetri^ who will have a mtiitra in readiness at the Palo station. 

The pedestrian or horseman on his way to Cervetri, will leave 
the high road for a shorter path^ just after crossing a streamlet 
known by the ominous name of La Sanguinara.^ If the traveller 
be in a vehicle, he must keep the high road as far as a second 
rivulet^ the Vaccina, or Cow-stream, where a country-track turns 
to the right and crosses the downs ^o Cervetri. Insignificant as 
this turbid brook may appear, let him pause a moment on the 
bridge and bethink kirn that it has had the honour of being sung 
by Virgil. It is the Caritis amnis of the ..Eneid,® on whose 
banks Tarcho and his Etruscans pitched their camps, and .Eneas 
redeived from his divdne mother his god-wrought arms and the 
prophetic shield eloquent of the future glories of Rome, — 

clypei non enarrabile textum. 

Illic res Italas, Komanorumquo triumphos, 

Fecerat Ignipotens. 

The eye wanders up the shrub-fringed stream, over bare 
undulating downs, the arva hita of ancient son^, to the hills 
swelling into peaks and girt with a belt of olive and ilex. There 
frowned the dark grove of Silvaiius, of drt'ad antiquity, and there, on 
yonder red cliffs — the “ ancient heights ” of Virgil — sat the once 
opulent and powerful city of Agylla, the Ciere of the Etruscans, 
now represented, in name and site alone, by the miserable village 
of Cervetri. All this is hallowed ground — rdigioitc pairiim hte 
S'lcer — hallowed, not by the traditions of evanescent creeds, nor 
even by the hoary antiquity of the site, so- much as by the 
homage the heart ever pays to the undying creations of the 
fathers of song. The hillocks which rise here and there on the 
wide downs, are so many sepulchres of princes and heroes of oltl, 
coeval, it may he, with those on the plains of Troy ; and if not, 
like them, the standing records of traditional events, at least the 
mysterious memorials of a prior age, which led the poet to select 
this spot as a fit scene for his verse. The large natural mouinf 
which rises close to the bridge may be the celsus collis whence 

* Livy (XXII. 1,) relates that, in the now called the Bagni del Sasso, four miles 
year 537, “the waters of Cjerfe flowed^ west of Cervetri. May not the above tm- 
mingled with blood Cf. Val. Max. 1. 6, dition be preserved in the name of t w 
5. The Aquiu Casretes, here mentioned, stream ? 

are generally supposed to he the same as " iEn. VIII. 597. Pliny (N. H. I”- '■ 
the 9tpjudi Kcuptrat^d of Strabo (V. p 220), calls it, “Cscretan-as amnis.” 
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X-liieas gazed on the Etruscan camp.^ No warlike sights or 
sounds now disturb the rural quiet of the scene. Sword and 
spear are exchanged for crook and ploughshare ; and the only 
sound likely to catch the ear is the lowing of cattle, the baying of 
sheep-dogs, or the cry of the pecomjo as he inarches at the head 
of his ilock, and calls thcin to follow him to tlieir fold or to fresh 
jiastures.^ Silvanus, “the god of fields and cattle,” has stDl 
dominion in the land.* 

After two miles of the country-road the traveller passes tlie 
c]ini)el of Sta JMaria de* Canneti, and presently ascends between 
the walls of Cervetri and the heights of the ancient city. 

CciTctri, the representative of Agylla, is a miserable village, 
with 800 or 400 iiiliahitaiits, and is utterly void of interest. It 
is sinrounded by fortifications of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and stands just without the line of the ancient wails, 
si) that it is annexed to, rather than occupies, the site of the 
original city. The village, and the land for some miles round it, 
arc the property of Prince liuspoli, whose palace forms a con- 
spicuous object in the scene. I’liis noble seldom makes (’xcava- 
tions himself, but allows them to be carried on by his friends, 
who are of a more speculative or philarchaic turn of mind. It is 
to the enterprise of the Marchese Campana, of General Galassi, 
of the arch-jniest Kegulini, and subsequently of Signor Capraiiesi, 
and of the brothers iloccanera, that we owe the numerous and 
n markable objects of Etruscan antiquity that ha\e been Imought 
to light here of late years. 

The vkvroHG of ^^hose services and keys the visitor A\ho would 
see the tombs must avail himself, is Giovanni Tassegieri, a 
tohaceonist, to bo found in his slioji in the little piaz/a. Most 
trii\ filers will find it suflicient to lionize the site in a day’s 
excursion from Palo, where there is a tolerable inn ; but those 
ho would devote more than a hurried day to the antiquities of 
^ »cre, and to avoid the transit to and from Palo, are willing to 
put up with village accommodation, will find a clean bed and 


' Yin. 001. 

Hiis scene, of slioop folloviing their 
attiiictcd by his vcjce, often 
Jncfis the oyo of the traveller in the East ; 

Ijc.oitifnl allusion is made to it in Holy 
^ (St. John X., 3, ct MVfj.). Oxen and* 
jl'J'Us also ill Corsica, and even swine in 
of follow tlieir heids- 

at the sound of his trumpet. Poh bins 


(XII. pp. G54, GoU, cd. Casanb.), w’l o 
rcconls this fact, remarks tliat while the 
swineherds of Greece walked behind, thoho 
of Italy invariably preceded their herds. 

^ llhis region was famed for its cattle in 
the olden time. Lycophron (Cass. 124i, 
speaks (»f the viilleja or glens of Agylla, 
almunding in flocks. 
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rfifreshment in the house of the said Giovanni, although they must 
not expect the delicacies for which Csere was renowned of old,® 
Ilemote as are the da^’^s of. the Etruscans, this city boasts a far 
prior antiquity. It was originally called Agylla, and is classed 
by Dionysius among the primitive towns of Central Itely, wliich 
were either built by the united Pelasgi and Aborigines, or taken 
by them from the Siculi, the earliest possessors of the land, ages 
before the foundation of the Etruscan stateJ That it was at 
least Pelasgic ' and of very remote aiitiquit^’^ there can be no 
doubt ; ® though we may not be willing to admit that that occupa- 
tion of Italy can be referred wdth certainty to the third genera- 
tion before the Trojan war.^ Traditions of ages so long prior to 
the historic jicriod must be too clouded by fable, or too distoiied 
by thn medium of their transmission, to be received ns strictly 
authentic. In its early days Agylla seems to have maintained 
intercourse with Greece, which corroborates, if need be, the 
uniform tradition of its Pelasgic origin.^ 

It w’ould appear that at its conquest by the Etruscans its name 


® Martial relished the pernoi of Ciere 
<XI1I. 54), and coiiiiutred her >vinc» to 
those of Sctia (Xlll. l'J4). Colnmclla (dc 
Re Rust. III. 3) testifies to the abundance 
of her arapes. 

7 l)iun. Hal. I. p. 16; cf. HI. p. 
193. 

** Dionj.sius is confirmed by Stiabo (V. 
pp. 220, 226), riiny (HI. 8), Seiviu.s (ad 
JEn. VHI. 479 ; X. 183), and Solinus 
(Polyh. cap. YIIT.), mIio all record the 
tradition that A^iylla \\as fuunded by the 
Pelasgi. Servius states that they Mere led 
to select tins site on account of a foimtaiii ; 
not being able to find vatcr elscM’hcre in 
the ncighhouihoud. Strabo sa>s these 
Pelasgi Mere from Thessaly (cf. SeiT. a<l 
iEn. VHI. fJOO). Virgil coiioborales the 
tratlition by referring the grove of Silvaniis 
on this site to the Pcla.sgi — 

Silvanofaiua cst veteies saerfisse Pelasgos. 

Lycophrnn (Cass. 13oj) c.ills Agylla, 
Ausonian. It is justly reinarke<l hy 
Lepsius (Ann. Inst., 1836, p. 202) that 
there arc more Mitncsscs to the Pelasgic 
origin of Cmre, than of any other City of 
Etruiia. Mommsen (Hist. Rome, I. c. 10) 
asserts that Agylla is not a Pelasgic name, 
as generally supposed, but a word of purely 
Phoenician origin, signifying “round city,” 


for sm-h afoim the toMn must have pre- 
sented when viewed from the coast. 

It i^ silted by Helleuicus of Lushos, 
that the Siculi Mcie expelled fiom Italy at 
that iKTiod ; Philistos of Syracuse gives tlie 
date as 8U jears before the Trojan War; 
mIiiIo Thucydides icfeis the expulsion to a 
peiiofl mmli suhsequent to the fall of Troy 
(aj). Dion. H*il. I. p. 18). 

* That Agylla had a Gieek origin can- 
not be dedmed from the ein uwstanco 
of its having dedicated treasurc to the 
Delphian Apollo (Strabo, V. p. 2‘iO), and 
of its consulting that oracle (Herod. 1. 167), 
for other peiqde than the Greeks aie re- 
corded to liavc made similar dedications 
ami consultatMii''. Cm'sus, king of 
Lydia, coiiMilted tlie oracle of Dclpln and 
other Greek or.icles (Herod. I. 46 ; Pans. 
III. 16, 8 ; X. 8, 7), and Tarquinius Su- 
perliiis sent his tuo sons M'ith gifts to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle. Liv. I. 56. The 
language of the city, hoM’ever, in very 
early tiiries, if Strabo may be belicveil, was 
Greek, or if m'o refuse credence i) the 
tradition he records, wo may, at least, 
ireccive it as evidence of the general belief 
in the Greek oiigm of the city, which gave 
rise to the legend. Servius (ad iEn. Vllb 
597) derives the name from a hevoi epony- 
mo8, Agclhi. 
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^vns changed into Cajre, but the reason of this alteration we know 
jiot, unless we choose to attach credit to the old legend, wliich 
tells us that when the Lydian or Etruscan colonists were about 
to attack the city, they hailed it and inquired its name ; whereon, 
a soldier from the ramparts, not understanding their motives 
or language, replied with a salutation— hail !” which 
they receiving as a good omen, on the capture of the city applied 
to it as its name.® But this, like most of tlie etymologies of the 
ancients, savours strongly of, what Pliny terms, the iiorvcrsa 
Huhiilitiis of the grammarians. 

Ill the time of iEneas,’ the city is represented by Virgil as 
under the sway of Mezentius, a cruel and impious tyrant, who 
^\as expelled by his subjects and fled to Tiirims, king of tliii 
Rntuli; while the liberated Agyllans joined the ranks of the 
Trojan prince.^ 

Ill very early times, Caere is said to have cultivated the arts ; 
for Pliny asserts, that in his day paintings were here extant, 
which had been executed before the foundation of Rome ; and he 
cites them as examples of the rapid iirogress this art had made, 
seeing that it appeared not to have been practised in the days of 
'froy.* Ctere, even as early as the time of the first Tarquin, is 
represented as among the most flourishing and populous cities of 
Etruria ; ^ and she was undoubtedly one of the Twelve of the 
Confederation.® But what, above all, distinguished Ciere was, 
that she alone, of all the cities of Etruria, abstained from 
pimey, from no inferiority of power or natural advantages, but 
solely from her sense of justice ; wherefore the Greeks greatly 
honoured her for her moral courage in resisting this temptation.^ 


‘ Sti'.ilio, loc. cit. Steph. liyzant. v. 
Ag}llii. Serviiw (ad Ain. Vlll. 597) relates 
tlie same story, but on the authority of 
Ilyginiis ^de Urbibim Itiilicis) refers this 
hlunder to the Romans. Muller (Etrusk. 

7, n. 40) thinks the original Etrus- 
oin name was “Cisra.” Lepsius (die 
Tjnhen. Pelasg. p. 28) regaids Caere as 
ilje oiiginal name, which came a second 
bine into use ; and thinks it was Umbrian, 
Etruf^n, in conformity with his theory 
” Ihe Uinbiian race and language being 
t le hiumlatiou of the Etruscan. Canina 
' Antica, p. 25), who is of the old or 
‘ J »«d slIiooI of historic ipterpretation, 
”nlvs that “the change of name, and the 
^"iiigling of the Agyllans with the Etruscan 
invaders can be established in the first ten 


years after the fall of Tioy;” wliilo 
Niebuhr, on the other baud (I. ji. 127, ft. 
p. 385), will not allow it to liave been imidc 
even so early iis the year of Rome 220 (a.c. 
534). 

3 Virg. Mn. VII. 648 ; VIII. 481, ct 
sc(j, ; cf. Liv. I. 2. 

•» Plin. N. 11. XXXV. ti. 

3 Dion. Hal. III. p. 193. 

3 This may be learned from the passages 
of Dionysius and Strabo already eited, a.s 
well as from the prominent part the city 
took, in conjunction with Veii and Tarquinii, 
and the independent course she subsequently 
followed with regard to Rome. Livy (I. 
2) also represents Ccere as a powerful’ and 
wealthy city of Etruria. 

* Strabo, V. p. 220. Mommsen (loc. 
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The first mention o£ this. city in.Eoi]ja?i history is, that it 
maintained a war witli Tarquinius Prison^*® It also joined Viii 
and Tarquinii in the twenty years’ war with his successor, Soi^ius 
Tullius, and at the re-establishment of peace, in consequence ut' 
the prominent part it had taken, it was ‘punished by the Ronnm 
monarch wdth the forfeiture of a i^ortion of its territory.^ 

At the same period, or about the 5 ’’ear of Rome 220 (534 B.C.), 
the Coerites joined their fleet with that of Carthage on an expedi- 
tion against a colony of Plioca^ins, who had seized on Alalia in 
Corsica, and after a severe combat, all the prisoners taken by the 
allies were brouglit to Cajre and there stoned to death. In con- 
sequence of this cold-bloodc‘d massacre, the city was punished 
with a plague ; men, herds, and flocks--— whatever animal passed 
near the spot where the bodies of the Phocteans lay, became 
afflicted with distortion, mutilation, or paralysis ; whereon the 
Cierites sent to Delphi to consult the oriicle how they miglit 
atone for their crime, and w^ere ordered to perform solemn 
expiatory rites, and to institute games of g 3 unnastic exercises and 
horse-racing in honour of the slain; which they continued to 
observe in the time of Herodotus.^ 

On the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbiis from Rome, he and 
his two sons took refuge in Civrc,'^ probably on account of his 
family connections there ; but it is not recorded that this city 
took part in Porsenna’s expedition to re-iiistnte the exiled prince. 
Unlike Veii, Fidcnrc, b’ulerii, and other cities in this part oi 
Etruria, Ca 3 rc, though but twenty-seven miles from Rome, seems 
to have been for ages on friendly terms with that city.” 'When, 
in the year 365, Rome was attacked by the Gauls, CaTe opened 
her gates and gave refuge to the Flnmen Quiriiialis, and A cstal 
Virgins, and eventually restored them in safety to their home. 

cit.) thinks that Straho in this passage did 6a1)ii. 

not refer to piracy, but meant that Ciere This fraternity and intimate connettioj* 

protected and encouraged foreign com- u'ero probably owing to the Polasgic oiiijm 

jnerce, by refraining from exactions, ami of Ca-re, and the consequent vant of a 

that she thus became a sort of free-poit, complete sympathy with the Etiusciius. 

both for the Phoenicians and (j recks, to Niebuhr (I. p. 386) was oven inclinei <> 

which fact she owed her great wealth and* the opinion that Eome was a mere co onj 

importance in early times. of Ctere — an opinion which he afteiwai 

» Dion. Hal. III. p. 193. modified. Lepsius (Ann. Inst. p. 

® Dion. Hal. IV. p. 281; cf. Liv. I. 42. 203) thinks that the Pelasgic populatiou 

Herod. I. 166, 167. of Cinre was preserved more or less pure » 

® Liv. 1. 60. Dionysius (IV. pp. *276, rlate period. 

279) however, asserts that it was to Gabii * Liv. V, 40. Strabo, V. P* 220. » • 

he fled, where his son Sextus was King. Max. I. i. 10. Cf. Plut. Camil. ' 

Livy says it was Sextus alone who went to 13. See also an inscription in the Va ica > 
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Xft}’, we are told that the G^rites attacked the retreating Gauls, 
Liileii with tlie spoil of !l^mej routed them, and recovered all the 
booty they were bearing away. For these services the senate 
tlocrecd tliat the Oflerites, should receive the hospitium publicum, 
ov be admitted into the most intimate relations with the Komaii 
people® — in fact, they received the full privileges of Roman 
citizens, save tlie suffrage.® The origin of our word ceremony — 
aerimonia — has been ascribed to this event.^ 

A year or two before the capture of Rome by the Gauls, Can-c 
was engaged with another enemy, Dionysius of Syracuse, who, in 
3G2, attacked i^yrgi, and spoiled its celebrated temple of Eileithyia. 
As this was the j)ort of Cierc, the inhabitants of tlie latter 
city rushed to the rescue, but, being probabl}" unprepared for 
A\jir, not expecting an attack, they were easily routed by the 
Sicilians.® 

C.Ti-e, though elos(*ly allied to Rome, continued to maintain 
her independence ; hut it is probable that this was threatened, 
otherwise ‘‘the S 3 mpathy of blood” alone would hardly have 
induced her, in the ^Tar 401 (B.C. 353), to take up arms to 
assist Tarquinii against Rome, wdien she had for ages been 
intimately associated with the Republic. She must have re- 
ceived some provocation when she sent an army into the Roman 
territory, and laid it waste up to the mouth of the Tiber. Ere 
long, however, conscious of lier unequal strength, she repented of 
this step, and besought pardon and peace, reminding the Romans 
of the services she had rendered in their distress. The senate 
referred her ambassadors to the people, who, moved by their 
toucliing apj)eal and the remembrance of past services, rather 
than by tlie excuse then urged, listened to their prayer and 


fti'on ])y (Irutor, p. 492 — 7, and Muraton, 

1' 172, 4. 

* Liv. V. 50. Stral) 0 , loc. cit. 

This coiHlition liecame proverbial, and 
J'li-it had oiiginally been conferred as an 
I'lnour was siihscqiicntly made significant 
disgrace ; for tabidcc Cceritea and cera 
cainc to imply the condition of 
Oman citizens, who had been deprived of 
the n^ht of suffrage. Hor. I. cp. YI. 62. 

• <iell. XVI. 13, 7. Strabo, loc. cit. 
lebulir (II. pp. 60, 67) is of opinion, from 
lo cia^hification of Festus [v. Alunicipium), • 

^ ATc was really degraded from the 
*'>5 icst ijuik of citizenship, in consequence 
^er conduct in the yeax 401; and thus 


ho accounts for the ju-ovcibial reference 
to the Oicritan fiaiuliise as a disgraceful 
condition. 

< Val. Max. loc. cit. Festus, v. Cieri- 
monia. The ctjinologies of the ancients 
are rarely to bo ti listed ; but Niebuhr (I. 
p. 3Sti) thinks this derivation very plausible. 
The first syllable of thewoid may not have 
been originally Cmri, but Ooeri (for Curi) 
monia — Goerare being an early form of 
Curare (A. Gell. IV. 2) — which, at least, 
is exiy%ssivo of the meaning ; the two diph* 
thongs, it is well known, were sometimes 
interchangeable, 

* Diod. Sic. XV. p. 337. Serv. ad .En. 
X. 184. 
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granted them a truce for a hundred years.® It is highly probable 
that the Cterites paid the penalty of their error by the loss of 
their independence, for we have no record of any further conquest 
of them by the Romans; indeed, we next hear .of Crere as a 
Roman dependency, providing corn and other provisions for tlic 
fleet of Scipio, in the year 549,^ and otherwise assisting in the 
Second Punic War.® 

At the commencement of the Empire this “ S 2 )lenclid and illus- 
trious city” had sunk into utter insignificance, retaining mere 
vestiges of its jmst greatness, being even surpassed in population 
by the Thermre (-icretanai — the hot baths in the neighbour- 
hood, which the Romans frequented for health’s sake.'’* It 
revived, however, as appears from monuments and inscriptions 
found on the spot, and became a vmnicipiiim,^ Nor was it at 
any j^eriod wholly blotted from tlie maj^, but continued to exist, 
and with its ancient name, till, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
<‘entury, part of its inhabitants removed to a site about three 
miles off, on which the}" bestowed the same name, and the old 
town was distinguished by the title of Vetus, or Ciere Vetere, 
which has been corrupted into its present appellation of Ceryetii, 
the new town still retaining the name of (-eri. This has misled 
antiquarians, who have sought the Etruscan city on the site 
which seemed more clearly to bear its name,^ but. iiiscriiitioiis and 


» Lit. VII. 19, 20. 
j Liv. XXVIII. 4.’). 

- Sil. ItiU. VIII. 474. 

•* Strabo, Y. p. 220. Now the Uagni 
ad SiiHSo, ho (-ailed from a leiiiaikalilc baic 
crag on tlie E»uiiiiuit of the iiriglihouiing 
inoiiiitain. It lies about live miles vest of 
Oervetri, and is \i.sil)lc fiom the load be- 
tween Talo and Sta Screiiu l^Ianiicrt 
(Oeog. p. 379) places tlie Aqiiie CivretaniP 
at Cei-i ; Gaiiina (Etr. Maiit. I. p. 133) at 
<^ddane, five or six miles to the S. E. 
of Cervetri. Cluver (II. p. 493)coiifoimds 
them with the Aepue AiioUinares, r.n the 
upper road from Home to Tarquinii. West- 
l>hal (Eom. Kanip. p. 100) makes a similar 
mistalce. Hut Uolstcnius (Annot. ad Cliiv. 
p. 35) distinguishes between the two Aqua>, 
placing one at Stigliano, the other at Eagni 
del Sasso. The true site of the.AfiUm 
' Apollinares Las been fixed by M. Desjardins 
at Vicarello, on the Lago Bracciano. Ann. 
In^t. 1859, pp. 34— €0. 

'' Festtts V. Municipium. Grnter, pp. 


215, 1 ; 48.5, 5 ; cf 235, 9. CJnvcr, II. 
p. 493. Bull. Inst , 1S4U, pp. 5—8.— 
Oanina. In excavations nmde in 1840 ou 
the site of the city, some beautiful niaiblc 
statues of Tiboiins, Driisiis, Geriiianicns 
and Agrippina weic discovered, t(*gethcr 
with a siiigulai bas-ieliuf hearing the names 
and emblems of tliieti Etiuscaii cities, Tar- 
quinii, Vctulonla. and Viilc-i, which inonu- 
inents are now among the chief ornaments 
of the new JMuscum of the Lateran. In 
the season of liS15-0, the Augustine monks 
of Cervetri discovered many more statues 
and torsi j with altais, bas-reliefs, beauti- 
ful cornices, and other architectural frag- 
ments of a theatre, coloured tiles and 
ant(^TC(ej and iiiiinerous fragments of Latin 
inscriptions, vith one in Etruscan, 
siACH,” which is unique in having the 
letters cut in marble and inlaid on ft darker 
stone. 

* A bull of Gregory IX., in 1236, dis- 
tinguishes between these two towns, s^' 
fying ** plcbes et ecclesiiw in Cere Novft, 
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other monuments found at Cervetri df late years, liave established 
its identity with Ca?]*e be3'ond a doubt.® 

Of the ancient city but few vestiges are extant ; yet the out- 
line of its walls is clearly defined, not so mucli by fragments, 
for there are few remaining, as by the character of the ground 
which the city occupied. This is a height or table-land, risiu^r 
in steep cliffs above the plain of the coast, except on the northern 
side where it is united by a neck to the high land adjoining. 
AVitliin the space thus marked off by nature, not a ruin of tlu‘ 
ancient city now rises above ground. Temples, towers, halls, 
palaces, theatres— have all gone to dust; the very ruins of 
have perished, or arc overheaped Avith soil; and the peasant 
folloAvs his plough, tlie husbandman dresses Ids vines, and the 
shepherd tends his dock, imconscidus that ho is treading over 
the streets and buildings of a city among the most renowned of 
ancient times, and thirty times more extensive than the miserahk* 
village which has retained its name. 

Let not tlie traveller omit to visit the site of Ciere under tho 
impression that there is nothing to he seen. If of anticpiariiiii 
tastes, he Avill have the satisfaetioii of determining the extent, 
form, and position of the city, — he will perceive that it was four 
or five miles in circuit, and therefore fully substantiated its 
claim to he ranked among the first of Etruria, — that it was ot 
oblong form, — that it had eight gates, all distinctly traceable, some 
approached by roads sunk in the rock and lined with 
others retiuning their flanking Avails of masonry, — he aaIU see in 
the cliffs around tin* city, the mouths of sewers above, and more 
frequently tombs of various forms beloAV ; and ho Avill learn from 
the feAv fragments that remain, that the Avails of Ciere A\'ere 
comi)oscd of rectangular blocks of tufo, of similar size and arraiigc- 
meiit to those in the Avails of Veii and Tarquinii, and utterly 
different from those of Pai^^ which are supposed to have had a 
common origin.^ 


and also, “in Cere Vetcre et finilm.s cjus.” 
Ndiby, Dintorni di Koma, I. p. 

fi hull. Inst. 1840, pp. 5-S ; 181«, 
p. 121). Canina in his Cere Antu a, pub- 
lished in 1838, claims to ha^o Wcti the 
first to indicate the true sito of tliis 
city. But Gruter (pp. 214 ; 652, 8) h.-ul 
lung before given some inscriptions refer- 
ring to Cajve, which were found at Cervetri. 

' Canina (Etiniria Marit. tav. 45) iUus- 
trates some fragments of the wall on the 


north of tlie city. Foundations may, m 
.several parts, be traced/ along the bro^> oi 
tlie clifls, and on the side opposite the Dan- 
ditaccia, for a considerable extent. 
of- the ancient blocks have been removed o* 
late years to consti’uct walls in the neig • 
hourhood, and I was an indignant witiieb‘> 
of this destruction, on one of my visits 
the site. Nibby (I. p. 358) speato of traces 
of the more ancient or Pelasgic 
large irregularly squared blocks, along ® 
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If he he an artist, or lover of the picturesque, taking no interest 
in the antiquities of the place, he will still find abundance of 
matter to delight his eye or employ his i)encil ; either on the site 
of the city itself, with its wide-sweeping prospect of plain and sea 
on the one hand, and of the dark many-peaked hills on the other, 
or in the ravines around, where he will meet with ooinhinations of 
rock and wood, such as for form and colour are rarely surpassed. 
The cliffs of the city, here rising boldly at one spring from the 
slope, there broken away into many angular forms, with huge 
masses of rock scattered at their feet, are naturally of the liveliest 
red that tiifo can assume, yet are briglitened still further by 
encrusting lichens into the warmest orange or amber, or are gilt 
with the most brilliant yellow — thrown out more prominently by 
an occasional soinbering of grey — while the dark ilex, or oak, 
feathers and crests the whole, 

** And overhoad the wandering ivy and vine 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 

Run riot, garlanding the gnarled boughn 
With bunch and berry and flower.” 

The chief interest of Cjere, however, lies in its tombs. These 
are found on all sides of the city, but particularly on the high 
ground to the north, now called La Banditaccia. Let not the 
traveller conceive vain fears from a name of so ominous a sound, 
and which his imagination may lead him to suppose was derived 


clilTh on the c.ist of the city, and hlill tnoie 
distinct (III the wcskrii side. I could per- 
ceive no such remains ; all the fragments 
I oliscrved heirig of an uniform chaiacter— 
loctanguLu tufo masonry, of smaller blocks 
tlian usual, and very similar in size and 
•iriangcmont to the fragments of ailing 
•«t Yeii (]). 12), and Tarqiiiiiii (p. 4*27), 
.mil to the ancient fortifuMtioiis on Ihc 
height of S. Silvcstro near the Tilier, 
vliich I take to mark the site of Fi'scen- 
niiim (p. 122), It is nevertheless possible 
that these walls arc of Pelasgic construction ; 
h'r, as the only material on the spot is soft 
bifo, which has a rectangular cleavage, the 
IV'lasglc founders of the city ooiild not avoid 
iMiig it cKceiit by fetching limestone, at a 
sii'Mt expense of labour, from the mountains 
•’dand ; and, using the tufii, they woulU 
•laliually hew it into forms most ca.sily 
'''>ik(‘d and ariang(*d, as they did in the 
" Isiduii-Ualassi tomli, and otlier eaily 


.‘-epiilehres of Oasre, whose contents autho- 
use us to regard them .as Pelasgic. The 
ohjivtion to assign such an origin to the 
leinains of the city walls, lies not in the 
leetaijgnlaiity of tlie blocks, but in their 
«(mall size ; seeing that all tJie ancient for- 
tifications we are best warranted in ascrib- 
ing to the Pelasgi, are composed of enoimous 
m.isM's. Tliougli I aeknou ledge the influ- 
ence of the hwal materiahs on the style of 
masoiuT, 1 do not think it amounts to a 
cmistraotive necessity ; and though I believe 
the rela>gi may Iiave emploj'od one .style of 
niasonr}" at t'osa, anotlier at Cortona, and 
third at AgyJla, I cannot admit that they 
evercised no preference, or that any other 
people with the same materials would have 
arrived at the very peculiar style which 
they seem always to have followed, where 
l)Tacticahle, and which is generally called 
after their name. For further leniarkson 
this subject, see chap. L. 
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from the number of bandits infesting the spot.® The iimne is 
simply indicative of the proprietorship of the land, which once 
belonj^ing to tlie comime, or corporation of Ceiwetri, was term 
hamUUi — “ set apart; ” or ‘‘forbidden ” to the public, and, as it 
was uncultivated and broken ground, the termination descriptive of 
its uj»liness w’as added— 6a It retains the name, thou^li 
it has passed into the hands of Prince Rusi)oli. To reach it from 
Cervetri, you cross the narrow glen to the north. Hero in 
the clifts opposite is hollowed a range of sepulchres, all greatly 
injured within and without.® 

This Banditaccia is a singular idace— a Brobdignag warren, 
studilod with mole-hills. It confirmed the impression I had re- 
ceived at Bieda and other sites, that the cemeteries of the Etrus- 
cans were often iiitei^tional representations of their cities. Here 
were' ranges of tombs hollowed in low clifts, rarely more tlian 
fifte(m feet high, not piled one on another as at Bieda, but on tlio 
same level, facing each other as in streets, and sometimes brancliiiij' 
oft* latt rally into smaller lanes or alleys. In one part was a 
spacious square or piazza, surrounded by tombs instead of houses. 
None of these sepulchres, it is true, had architectural facades re- 
maining, but the clifts were hewn into smooth, upright faces, and 
here and thei*e were fragments of an ornamental cornice cut in the 
rock. Within the tombs the analogy was preserved. Many Lad 
a large central chamber, with others of smaller size opening upon 
it, lighted by windows in the W'all of rock, which served as the 
partition. This central chamber represented the atrium of 
Etruscan houses,' whence it ^vas borrowed by the Komafts; and 
the chambers around it the triclinia, for each had a bench of rock 
round three of its sides, on which the dead had been deposited, 
reclining as at a banquet. The ceilings of all the chambers had 
the usual beams and rafters hewn in the rock; and in one 


" iMrs. Gray (Sep. Etruria, p. 367) may 
be exfused for having fallen into this error, 
when the same had been stated by the 
hightvst archseological authorities in Rome. 
Cere Antica, p. .'51. Bull. Inst. 1838, p. l/l. 
In truth, a spot so swarming with caverns, 
might well suggest such an appellation. 

^ One of them h.as a small pila.<itcr against 
its inner wall, with eapiUil and abacus 
quite Doric, and shaft also of early Doric 
proportions, though resting oii a square 
base. 


1 Described by Vitruvius (VI. 3), Vaii»> 
(L. L. V. 161), and Festus (v. Atrium). 
Tlie atrium in this case was not a true 
cavccdiiun, not being open to the sky ; hut 
had it been, the puipose of 'concealment 
would have been defeated. Indeed it was 
sometimes deemed necessary to support the 
ceiling by a massive pillar of rock. Vet 
that the analogy was intended, and was 
preserved as far as possible, is evident from 
the windows around, which suppose the 
light to have been received from tJie 
chamber. 
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instance there was a fan- like ornament in relief, and walls i^anelled, 
precisely -as in a tomb at Vijilci;® whence it inaj’ be inferred that 
such decorations were at one period fashionable in Etruscan 
houses. 

]i[any of the tombs of the Banditaccia are surmounted by 
tumuli. Tumuli, indeed, are scarcely less numerous hero than at 
'furquinii. Some of them are still iinexeavated, the entrance 
beiii*' below the surface; in othei*s the doorway opens in the 
biiseiuent, which is often of rock, hewn into mouldings and 
cornice, and more rarely of masonry. The cone of earth which 
originally surmounted these tumuli is in most cases broken down, 
ill some almost to the level of the soil. As at Tarquinii, there 
are no architectural fa(^ades in tliis necropolis ; the decoration is 
cliielly internal. Nor could I perceive more than two instances 
of inscriptions on the exterior of tombs ; and those w'ere no 
longer legible. 

Tombs of great interest have been opened on this spot at 
Yiirions periods, and not a few still remain open. The first yon 
reach is a large tomb, lying deep below the surface of the hill, 
with two s(iuare pillars in the centre, and a row of long niches 
for bodies recessed in the walls; beside which the chamber is 
surrounded by a deep bench, separated into compartments for 
corpses, which were arranged, not in lines parallel witli the 
niches, but at right angles, with their feet pointing to the centre 
of the tomb. There is nothing further I’cmarkable in this 
xcpulclire b(‘yond an Etruscan word — cvkthn — cut in the rock 
over one of the recesses, 'which, from its position in the corner, 
seems to he the commencement of an inscription never completed. 
This tomb, in size, form, and arrangements, is very like that of 
the Tarqiiiiis, represented in the wood-cut at page 242. It was 
discovered in 1845. It is marked 1 in the Plan. 

GllOTTA DELLA SeDIA. 

Hard by, on the slope between Cervetri and the Banditaccia, is 
^ sopulclire, on the plan of those of Bieda, with tw'o small 
chambers, separated by a wall of rock, in which are cut a door 
and two little window^s, all surrounded by the usual rod-moulding, 
^ut the marvel of the tomb is an arm-chair, cut from the living rock, 
standing by the side of one of yie two sepulchral couches in the 
outer chamber, as though it WTre an easy- chair by the bed-side, 

- Sec CLaptcr XXIX., p# 418. 
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or a seat for the doctor visiting his patient ! But why placed 
in a tomb ? Was it merely to carpr out still further the analogy 
to a house ? Was it, as Visconti suggests, for the use of the 
relatives who came yearly to hold solemn festivals at the tomb?* 
Or was it for the shade of the deceased himself, as though he 
were too restless to be satisfied with his banqueting-couch, but 
must have his easy-chair also to repose him after his wanderings? 
Or, as Micali opines, was it to intimate the blissful repose of the 
new life on which his spirit had entered ? ^ Was it not rather a 
curule chair, the imiffiie of the rank or condition of the deceased, 
showing him to have been a ruler or magnate in the land It 
may have been for the support of a cinerary urn ; for in the tombs 
of Chiusi, canning or vases in the form of human busts, which 
were probably the effigies of the deceased whose ashes they 
contained, have often been found placed on earthenware seats of 
this form. Such canopi have also been discovered at Caere. This 
tomb was opened in 1845.® 


Crossing the western end of the Banditaccia, we reach a tomb 
opening in its northern slope, called the 


Grotta belle Cinque Sedie, 

It has three chambers, one in the centre, which has its roof 
carved into beam and rafters, and a smaller one on each side, 
opening on the passage by which the tomb is approached, The 
rock-cut doorway to each chamber is arched — au unusual feature. 
In the little chamber to the left, are five small seats in a row, 
hewn from the rock, but without decorations. They give its 
name to the sepulchre. I found this tomb full of water in June, 
1876. It faces W.N.W. 

Grotta dell* Alcova. 

A little beyond that just described, and lying beneath a tumulus, 
is another sepulchre which I shall call the “ Tomb of the Alcove,” 

3 Antichi Monumenti di Ccri, p. 31. genuine idla curulis. It will bo borne m 
Micali, Mon. Ined, p. 152. mind that the cunde chair was one of the 

® The form of this and similar rock-hewn Etruscan imignta of authority ; 
seats in other tombs of Cerretri is very like tndopted by tho Romans from the Etruscans, 
tliat of tho beautiful m!iri)le chair, with ® Canina gives a representation of thtf 
bas-reKefs, in the Palazzo Uoroini at Home, tomb. Etruria Marit. I. tav. 65. 
which is thought to be Elruscan, and a 
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iroiu a larf?e recess in the further wall, almost like a chapel in a 
Ciitliedral.^ i here are in fact three of those recesses, like so 
many apsides, but the central one is the most spacious, and is 
,)|)^iollsly the post of honour, the last resting-place of the most 
illustrious dead here interred. In it is a massive sepulchral couch, 
nitli cushion and pillows at its head, ornamented legs in relief, 
and a low stool, or hjpojwdhmi in front— all hewn from the living 
rock. It may represent a thalamus or nuptial-coiicli, ratlier than 
the usual festive K\ivr\ or lectm, for it is double, and must liave 
licrii occupied by some noble Etmscan and his wife, whose skulls 
still serve as a memento mori to the visitor, tliough a confused 
heap of dust on the couch is all that is left of their bodies and 
nitc;;uments. 

The tomb bears a striking resemblance to a temple — in its 
spaciousness — in its division into aisles by the pillars and pilasters 
which support the rafter-carved roofr— in the dark shrine at the 
iipi»cr end, raised on a flight of steps — and in the altar-like mass 
of the (*ouch within. Nor are the many large amphone which 
^tivw' th(‘ lloor, unpriestly furniture ; though they hint at copious 
hhatioiis to a certain jolly god, poured forth on the occasion of 
the animal sepulchral festivals. 

Tins tomb has other features of interest. The two fluted 
pillars which support the roof, and the pilasters against the inner 
^'.ill, [uvsrnit specimens of capitals and mouldings of a peculiar 
liai.ioler, and throw light on that little-understood subject — the 
■ 11 ‘ 1 ‘liitcctiire of the Etruscans, (hero, indeed, is particularly rich 
111 thih n^spect — more so than any other Etruscan site. Many 
"1 the tombs still open have singular or beautiful architectural 
J' iitures ; and others of the same character are now lost siglit of, 
"r rcrlosed with earth ; one in particular, from its spaciousness 
■'ii'l the ahuiidaiicc of such decoration, had acipiired the name of 
11 l*iil.iz/o.” Of tlie students of ancient architecture wlio yearly 
‘^"‘■Iv to lioine, none should omit to visit the tombs of Cervetri — 
Hone w’oiild regret it. Tliis tomb was discovered in 1845.” 


the back of this tomb is one by far the most interesting 

i.iiiMi.i calls this t«)mb “Sepolcro dei form; in this instance over the doorway 
‘'Hi. and j,'ives a jdan and sections of it is cnij^eriun, precisely resembling the 
tic r- walls of Sntii, Fallcri, and Nejii, though 

'!^in •of latfier smaller dimcn8ioii.s. In every 

^ ^ 10 iiee]i pit which forms the entrance instance it is npm qundratum, or regular 

tombs is generally lined masonry, even in tboso tombs which aw 

‘ "to iiii!soni-y. The stylo is not uni- manife.stly of the most ancient construction. 

1- n 
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that has been found in this nccropolig, since the discovery of the 
celebrated Grotta Regulini-Galassi. It must be called 


Grotta de’ TaR(2UINJ, 

ur, the “Tomb of the Tarquins!” Yes, reader — here for the 
first time in Etruria has a sepulchre of that celebrated family 
been discovered. Tlie name had been met with, a few times, ou 
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urns, and funeral furniture,® but never in any abundance. Nor 
are we yet assured that it was a common name in Etniria. 
We only know that there must have been a numerous family 
of Tarquins settled at Caere. But can this have been of tlie 
same race as tlie celebrated dynasty of Rome ? Nothing more 


The frequent traces of the passages liaving 
been vaultccl by the gradual convei-gctiro 
of the hoiizontal couraes, cstiihlish tlieir 
high antiquity, as being prior to the inven- 
tion or at least the practice of the arch. 

* On a spherical cippus, found at Oliiusi, 
was inscribed “tarcnal” (Passeri, Achcr- 
ont. p. 66, ap. Gori, III.)— “tarcknas” 
on a cornelian srarabfeuSj found near 
Piscille (Vermiglioli, Iscriz. Peru^'. I. p. 
81, tav. V. 2)— “tarchi,” on a column in 
the Musoo Oddi at Penigia (id. I. p. 148) 
— “ TARCHis,” on one of the urns in the 
Grotta de’ Volunni at Perugia, — *‘iar- 


CHisA,” on an urn in the Museum of Flo- 
rence (Lanzi, Saggio, II. p. 417).— 
CHU,” on a black cinerary pot from Cliius>>» 
now in the same collection. Tarch was no 
doubt the primitive form, with the inflexio“ 
of Tarch- t-M, or un ; from this the ad jeetne 

w’as formed by the usual mldition of w® 
Tarchnas (Taniuinius), Tarchnai 
(Tarquinia). The termination ia or 
indicative of connection by marriage, of 
Tarchiaa may be equivalent to Tarquitia-jj 
an Etruscan family renowned for its s i 
in divination. See p. 7. 
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pi-olijiblc. We know that when the roj'al family was expelled, 
the kinf( Titus and Aruns, took refuge at 

Ciere ; Sextus, the elder— 

“ the false Tarquin 
Who wrought the deed of shame,"— 


retiring to Gabii, wliere he was soon after slain. ^ What more 
likelv then than that the family here interred was descended in a 
direct line from the last of the Homan kings ? 'ITiougli Aruns, 
(Hie of the princes, Avas slain soon after in single combat with the 
coiisiil Brutus, at the Arsiaii Wood,® he may have left his family 
ill Ciere, and liis father and brother still survived to perpetuate 
tlie name of Tarquin.*’ However it be, let the visitor to this 
sepulchre bear in mind the possibility, to say the least, that the 
skulls he handles, and the dust he gazes on, may be those of that 
proud race, whose tyranny cost them a croAvn — perliaps tlie 
Mnipirc of the World. 

I'lio first chamber you enter is surrounded by benches of rock, 
mid contains nothing of interest; but in the floor opens along 
of steps, Avhich lead down, not directly, but by a bend at 
ri,i»ht angles, to a lower chamber of much larger size.^ It is called 
hy the peasantry the ‘‘ Tomb of the Inscriptions,” and Avell does 
it merit the name ; for it has not merely a single lengthy legend, 
as oil the pillar of the rompey-Tomb at Corneto, nor a mime 
here and there, as in the Grotta delle Iscrizioni at tlie same 
place ; but the tomb is vocal with epigraphs— every niche, every 
l)cuch, cveiy portion of the Avails speaks Ktruscaii, and echoes the 
name of Tarquiii. 

I’his cliambor is a square, or nearly so, of thirty-fiA^e feet, Avith 
ti\o massive pillars in the centre, and a row of thirteen recesses 


' J^iv. I. (iO. Dionysius says the king 
til'd to wliere Sextus was prince, 

■■nid after staging thci'C some time in the 
V.U 11 lu)])c of inducing the Latins to take up 
111'' cause, he removed to the city of Etruria, 
alienee Ids mother’s family had come, i.e. 
'r-ii'liiiiiM {V. pp. 270, 279) ; but no men- 
tioii is iiiado of C.ere. 

' Liv. II. 6. 

Livy (IT. (}, 9) says the elder Taiquin 
find Ins son Titus subsequently went to Tar- 
'luiim, Veii, and Clusiuin, to raise the oiticf*f 
Etruria m their cause, and when the 
' luiqiaigu (if Porsenna had failed to reinstate 
at Rome, they retired to Tusculum, 


to their relative Mamilius Octavius (Liv. 
II. 15). Wo hear no more of them at 
Cttirc, yet from their choosing that city as 
their place of refuge in their exile, it 
is highly probable that they liad relatives 
residing there, as 'hcII as at Oabii, Tar- 
quinii, and Tusculum. The existence of 
this tomb at least establishes the Etruscan 
origin of the Tarquins, which Niebuhr has 
ctdlcd in question (T. pp. 376, 511). 

* The depth of the floor ^low the sur- 
face must be very considerable— hardly less 
than 50 feet. The upper chamber faces 
S.S.E. The tomb wa.s discovered in 1845. 

r. 2 
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for corpses, in the walls ; while below is a double tier of rock- 
liewn benches, which also served as biers for the dead. The 
walls, niches, benches, and pillars, are all stuccoed, and tlie 
inscriptions arc painted in red or black, or in some instances 
merely marked with the finger on the damp stucco. Observe 
these scratched epigraphs. They are remarkable for the wonder- 
ful freshness of the impression. The stucco or mortar has 
hardened in prominent ridges precisely as it was displaced ; and 
you might suppose the inscription Iiad been written but one day, 
instead of much more than two thousand years. No finger, not 
even the effacing one of Time, has touched it, since tliat of flie 
Etruscan, who so many centuries ago recorded the name of liis 
just departed friend. 

Were I to insert all tlie inscriptions of this tomb, I sliould 
lieartily weary the reader."’ Tjet one suffice to show the Etruscmi 
form of the name of Tar(]uin. 

J M -aj w 


wliich in Homan letters would be 

AVLE • TARCHNAS • LAUTIIAL * CLAN 


The name, either in Etruscan or Latin,® occurs no fi'wer llinii 
ihiity-Jire times! How much oftener it w'as repeated in parts 
where the imiiit has run or faded, oi* the inscriptions liavc become 
otherwise illegible, J cannot say, l>ut should think tliat not Ici^s 
than fifty epitaphs with this name must have been originally 
inscribed in this tomb. One fact 1 noticed, which seems to 
strengthen the probability that this family was of the ro}al race 
— namely, that it appears to have kept itself in great measure 
distinct by intermarriages, and to have mingled little with other 
I'ltruscan families — at least wlien compared with similar tombs, 

* I have given all the inscriptions tliat not necessarily iiulicute a very late Jute ; a 
1 cmaiii legible, whctlier Etruscmi or Latin, tlie fmuily were of the royal blood of Koine, 
Ml IJulI.In&t. i847, pp. 5fi — 59. Comiwire the occasional use of the Latin chaiactei 
Dr. Muiiunsen’s version of some of them may lie explained, without refening tlie^e 
(]). US) Avliich differs from mine, though I epigraphs to the period of Roman doiinna- 
•Mnnot think in every instance so correct. tion. Moreover, even though in 
For the plan, sections, inscriptions, &c., of ^letters, the name sometimes retains 
this tomb see Canina, Etr. Maritt I. tav. Etruscan form — “ tarcna ” — which 
02. quite novel, and a presumptive evidence oi 

^ The Latin inscriptions in this tomb do antiquity. 
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of Perugia for instance, this sepulchre will be found to 
contain very few other family-names introduced in the epitaphs as 

inatronymics.^ 

Most of the niches are double, or for two bodies. Some, 
beside inscriptions, have painted decorations— a wreath, for 
instance, on one side, and some crotala, or castanets, on the 
otliiT, 01' a wreath, and a small pot or (duhnstoa^ repri'sented as 
if suspended above the corpse. JBctween the niclies are elegant 
pilasters, and in front are the legs of couches, and the usual long, 
pau -footed stools, all painted on the stuccto, to make each niortu- 
avv l)i‘d resemble a festive couch. On (uie of the square pillars 
wlin li support the beamed roof, is painted a large round shield. 
In tln^ ceiling between the pillars is a shaft cut through the rock, 
li'din the plain above, still covered by the slabs with which it was 
closed ^\hen the last of ‘‘ the great house of Tariiuin ” was laid in 
tills tomb.^ 

Jjiko most of the tombs of the Banditaccia, which arc below the 
siirtacc, this was half full of water, as it generally is in winter. 
At the expense of wet feet, I contrived to examine them all; but 
atti'r heavy rains, a visit to Ciere would, to many, jirove fruitless. 
One tomb was completely rcclosed with earth washed down from 
above, so that I was obliged to have it re- excavated for my 
csi)(‘cial inspection. 


(xllOTTA I)K’ SaRCOFAOI. 

Close to the Tomb of the Tarquins is another sepulchre, sunk 
deep below the surface, and approached by a similar narrow 
passage lined with masonry, I designate it the “ Tomb of the 
Sarcophagi,” from its containing three of those large monuments, 
which are very rarely found at Caere, the dead being in general 
laid out on their rocky biers, without other covering than their 
robes or armour. The sarcophagi here are of marble. Two 
bftve the draped figure of a man on the lid, in an archaic 
style of art. The first reclines on his back, his right hand rest- 


' In more than forty inscriptions, I 
find ,)jj|y eleven names of other 
yiiilips , and of these, seven only were in 
triiscan fharacters, and connected wit^ 
name of Tarchnas : the other four were 
and quite distinct 

'/'ce the woodcut at page 242. The 
‘ ‘‘t Mas either used as an entrance after 


the doorway had been closed, by means of 
niches cut for the feet and hands ; or 
may have semd, by the removal of the 
covering slabs, to ventilate the sepulchre, 
in preparation for the annual parentalia. 
Such shafts are most common in the tombs 
of Falerii ; but there they open generally in 
'the antechamber, rarely in the tomb itself. 
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ing on his 'belly, and his left holding the torque, which enoircles 
his neck. He has remarkably fine features, and wears niusttu-liios 
and beard* and a chaplet of leaves round his brow. Four small 
lions, of most quaint and primitive art, siiiTound his coucli, ono 
at each angle. The other figure reclines on his left side, wears a 
chaplet, and holds a p/iwZa in his right liand, while his left rests 
on his bosom. His hair is arranged in the stiff crisp curls which 
are seen in the earliest Etruscan bronzes ; his eyes are painted 
black, his lips red ; the rest of the monument is uiicoloured. At 
each shoulder is a small sphinx, and a little lion at each foot. 
Another sarcophagus of similar character was found in this tomb, 
even more interesting than those described, as it bore a number 
of figures in relief and coloured, but it has been transferred to 
the Gregorian Museum. 

There is a peculiarly primitive air about those figures ; tliey are 
unlike those generally carved on the lids of sarcophagi, wliich, in 
truth, are seldom archaic in character. They bear a strong re- 
semblance to some archaic sarcopliagi very recently found at 
Tarquinii, and now in the Museum of Corneto. 

The third sarcophagus is of temple-form, witli a tiled roof, bat 
without sculptured decorations. 

The marble of which these monuments are formed is pronounced 
by Canina to come from the Circa^an proniontoiT, where, from a 
town near the quarry, and from its transparency, it is kll()^^ll as 
the alabaster of *8. b’elice. The same marble was employed in 
the archaic sarcophagi of Tarquinii and Yulci, and the Etruscans 
made use of it, though not extensively,, until they became 
acquainted with the marble of Luna. 

On the wall of this tomb is scratched an Etruscan inscription, 
which in Koman letters would be v : AriK'rs : ac. and on a slab 
which served as a nppuSj 1 read lautiii ap. vcuia, in Etruscan 
characters. Heiice it appears probable that the sepulchre was 
that of a family named Apiicus (Apicius ?) ® 

The front of the couches is painted with sea-monsters, dolphins, 
lions, and other animals, on a stuccoed surface. There are traces 
of painting also on the walls of the tomb, but nothing is now' in- 
telligible beyond a band of the usual wave-pattern on the inner 
wall. 


' Immediately above the tomb last described, is one opened m 
* For ilhistrationg of * these sarcophagi, see Canina, Etr. Maritt. I. tav. 60, 61, P- 
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tlie spring? of 1846, which has paintmgs on its walls. It is 
<lesij^iiatetl the 


(Irotta dkl Triclixio, 

Tlic tiiinulus iiiidei* wliich it lies is enclosed hy a wall of loose 
stones, and the door of the tomb is surmounted by three courses 
of masonry. This tomb has but a single chamber, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, surrounded by deep benches of rock, on which the 
<lc!i(l were laid, and at the head of each compartment, wlien I 
iirst saw it, lay a, skull, which startled tlie eye on entering the 
sopnlclire. Just witliin the door are bas-reliefs — a wild-boar on 
one side, and a panther tearing its prey on the other. But the 
])aintings ? — It reiiuircs a close and careful examination to dis- 
tinj^misli them, so much have they suffered from the damj) ; and 
If unaware of their existence, you might visit the tomb without 
perceiving tliem. The Avhite stucco on which the scenes are 
painted has been changed by the damp to a hue dark as the native 
rock. In a few places only where it has ]*emained dry has the 
painting retained its distinctness. On the left-hand wall you 
perceive the heads of a man and woman, who are reclining to- 
gether at a banquet ; and beautiful lieads they are, with features 
of (ireek s^mimetry, and more mastery and delicacy in th(‘ design 
than are commonly found in the sepulchral paintings of Etruria. 

I To is garlanded with laurel and wears a short beard ; and his 
ilcsli is of the usual deep red, the conventional colour of gods 
and lieroes ; but hers is of the white hue of the stucco, though 
her check is touched with red. lie pledges her in a phiahij or 
kowl (►! wine, to which she replies by an approving look, turning 
l^cr head towards him. Her face and expression are extremely 
pi’etty, and a variegated skull-cap, and a full rich tress at the side 
‘»f her face add to her charms. 8he wears also a necklace and 
h)r(|ue of gold. A round table, resting on three deer-legs, stands 
them, with meat, fruits, eggs, and goblets ; and a large round 
shield is suspended on the wall behind. You might fancy it a 
portrait of Pericles, who had just laid his armour by, and was 
plcdgiiijr the foil’ Aspasia. 

A maraviglia egli gagliardo, od clla 
Quanto si possa dir, leggiadra c bcUa. 

• 

H’om these heads we must judge of the rest in this tomb ; for 
^ ssunilar scene is repeated again and again on the walls — eight 
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other couples recline on the festive couch, each with a tripod- 
table by their side, and a shield suspended above.^ J3iU tli^* 
women have lost the fairness of their sex, and, from the dis- 
coloration of the stucco, have become as dusky as negressrs; 
while the men, from their brick-dust complexions, are iniicli more 
distinct The men ai*e not half-draped, as in the earlier toiiilis of 
Corneto, but are all dressed in white tunics, the women in yellow. 
In the centre of the inner wall stand a couple of slaves, at a 
large table or sideboard, which has sundry vases and goblets on 
and beneath it, and a tall candelabrum at its side, the counterpart 
to which is seen also on the side-wall.® On a niixing-vasc 
which stands on this table or sidi‘board is inscribed the word 
IVNON ” in Eonian letters, which can hardly here allude to tin* 
“ white-armed,’* ox-eyed ** goddess, but must rather refer to the 
Juno, or presiding si)irit of some fair Etruscan,^ 2*^’‘^^^bly of tin* 
23rincii^al lady interred in this tomb. 

The face of the sepulchral couches is also painted — above, 
with the usual wave-pattern — ^below, with animals, of which a 
pair of winged Mppocampl, in a very spirited style, and a dragon 
with green wings, are alone discernible.*^ 

The colours in this tomb have been laid on in distemper, not 
al fresco. The freedom of the design, so far as it is discernible, 


^ A singular feature is, that instead of a 
separate Uctun for each pair, the revellers 
licre are depicted reclining on a continuous 
couch, urhich, as it occuides three walls of 
the tomb, may he supposed to represent a 
triclinium^ such as the Romans used. The 
figures here lie under a red and white, 
or blue and white, stiiped coverlet, or 
stragulun. The small tables by the side 
of the tridinium are not the usual rpdweQu 
(ie. T€Tpdrt(eu}, or with four legs, as in 
most of the ])aintings of Tarquinii, hut 
TpiiroSes, or with only three feet. 

- Banquets by lamp-light are rarely re- 
presented in Etruscan tombs ; the revellers 
are generally dexncted lying under the shade 
of the ivy or vine, or amid groves of myrtle. 
Even in the Grotta Qncrciohi, at Corneto, 
though a candelahrum is inti'uduced, the 
festive couches are surrounded by trees. 
In the Tomba Golini, at Orvieto, however, 
canddahra are depicted with lights burning, 
1^ the paintings there evidently represent 
MUbes in the Etruscan Hades. The can- 
ddabra in this tomb of Cter^rc worthy of 
particular notice, its they are depicted with 


a number of little va.’tes tied to the stoiu 
in clusters, and with fruit and flowers at 
the top. Candelabra^ with vases so at- 
tached, have been discovered in Etruscan 
tombs at Vulci. Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 11»1. 
From this w'e learn a secondary use to w'hich 
these elegant articles of furniture wcio 
applied. 

^ See the Appendix to this Chaptei, 
Note II. 

* In the floor of this tomb is an oblong 
pit, just such os opens in the ceilings of w» 
many sepulchres at Civita Castellana, ^ 
as is shown in the roof of tlie tomb of f|pe 
Tarr^uius, in the wood-cut, at page 
Whether it be the shaft to a second sepw- 
chral chamiHjr beneath this, as analc^ 
suggests, or is merely intended to drain the 
tomb, I cannot asiy, for I found it fnH 
w'ater. In the so-called “ Tomb of Solon 
at Gombet Li, in Fhrygia, described y 
Steuart in his work on Lydia and I*^*'!'®**’ 
*a similar well or shaft is sunk in the mid e 
of. a sepulchral chamber. I have found t le 
same also in Greek tombs in Sicily. 
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the (ireek character of the features, and the full faces of some 
of the males, are clear proofs of a late date — a date certainly 
subse(iuent to the Koinan conquest ; and this is confirmed by the 
presence of the Latin inscription.^ This tomb faces the S.E. 

A painted tomb at Cervetri has peculiar interest, for tliis is the 
only site in Etruria where we have historical record of the exist- 
ence of ancient paintings. Pliny speaks of some extant in liis 
(lay, which were vulgarly believed to have been executed prior to 
the foundation of Konic.^ Those in this tomb can scarcely lay 
claim to a purely' Etruscan* antiquity. Another sepulchre, how- 
ever, was discovered some forty )^ears since, which contained 
figures of men and animals in a very archaic st 3 de, bearing in 
tlieir singular parti- coloured character much resemblance to those 
in the (Irotta Campana at Veii. The tomb is still open, and 
lie s on the slope to the N. of Cervetri, and not far from the 
“ Tomb of the Scats and Shields,*’ but it is not easy to find, 
ami is full of water in the winter.'^ 


Traversing the long street of tombs and tumuli, at the N.E. 
I'xtu'mity of the lianditaccia, next to a large tumulus with a 
ciroular, rock-hewn base, we reach tlie 


Giiotta DEI Eilievi, 

or ** Tomb of the Eeliefs,” so called from its peculiar decora- 
tions. It was discovered in 1850 by the late Marcheso Campana, 
and is entered by a long lliglit of steps sunk deep in tlie rock, the 
passage being lined with emplecton masonry. The entrance to 


" Jor noticc-s of this torn!) see Cull. Inst., 
1>1>. 61, 97, .ind Gnnina, Etruria 
Murit, vol. I. p. 194, tav. 63, 64. Canina 
lalls it the “Tomba delle Pitturo,” and 
iwinbes it to tlio end of the Republic. 

• Pliii. XXXV. 6. 


^ The paintings in this tomb .are said by 
Mr. Ainsley to be more archaic than any at 
Tanpiiiiii. A description of them has been 
«ivHi by Xmner (Bull. Inst. 1834, pp. 97 
who represents them as of the 
fU'lest character, jjainted on the bare porous 
"inch him undergone no preiiaration, 
Jot being (jven smootlied, to receive them. 

tomb was nearly elliptical, and had an ' 
”H»er and lower hand of figures ; those in 
»c lotter were almost effaced ; but above, 
was a man with pointed heard, and 


close vest, shooting an arrow at a stag— a 
lion devouring a stag, while a second lion, 
squatting by, looked on— a lam fiying from 
another lion— and fragments of other 
animals, and of a second man with a Ijow. 

There was much truth and cxpres.sion in 
the Ixrnsts, in spite of their unnatural 
parti-colouring. The only hue.s used in 
this tomb are black, w hite, and red. The . 
fijeo and legs of the archer were painted v 
white — a singular fact, as that was the 
conventional hue of women. The door- 
moulding was striped diagonally, as in ^ 
Egyptian architecture, with red, white, and 
black. Many of the above figures hpiVB 
now disappeared, and unless sumo mem 
are taken to |roser\'e them, the rest will 
soon perish. Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 183. 
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the passage is guarded by two lions of tufo, of life-size. Tiji^ 
tomb resembles that of the Tnrquins in its plan, being surroinuled 
by broad benches of rock, having a series of sepulchral recesses 
hollowed in its walls, and its roof supported by two similar pillars 
hewn from the living rock. But its interest is of a very different 
character. That of the former tomb lies in the historical associa- 
tions connected with the family there interred, and in its numerous 
'epitaphs recording the name of Tarqiiin. The interest of this 
sepulchre, which belonged to an Etruscan family unknown to 
fame, lies in its singular and abundant decorations, in the 
numerous representations of weapons and other implements, 
generally domestic, sometimes religious, both sculptured and 
painted on its walls, pillars, and jiilasters. In this pai'ticuhir it 
stands alone among tin? extant sepulchres of Etruria. 

It is of smaller size than the tomb of tln^ Tarquins, being onlv 
about twenty-five feet in length, by tw'enty-one feet in width ; the 
height above the benches of ro(‘k on which the pillars rest hciiijj 
about seven feet. The roof, which is nearly Hat, is carved into ji 
broad beam and rafters. I'he bmiches which surround the cham- 
ber are not the usual narrow ledges projecting from the walls, 
but broad terraces of tufo, on which the dead w’ere laid at right 
angles to the walls, the beds, of which there arc thirty-two, being 
separated by narrow ridges left in the rock. Bccessed in the 
wall al)ove the benches are a number of horizontal niches, thir- 
teen in all, each for a bod}^ and each with a rock-hewn pillow, 
painted deep red. These niches are separated by fluted pilasters, 
and each pilaster bears a shield carved in relief, having Ionic-like 
-capitals, with lotus 11 owners pendent from the volutes. Above tin* 
niches runs a frieze, decorated with a series of weapons, offensive 
and defensive, all caned in high relief and coloured. Here are 
casques, greaves, swords, shields, and double strings of largo 
halls, apparently of stone, and probably the missiles used in 
,slings.® Over the doorway, however, the w’enpons give pW^®. 
two bulls’ heads, bound with fillets, as if for sacrifice, and^'td a 
bronze patera suspended between them for the libation. To the 
left of the doorway also Iiaugs a flat quadrangular dish represent- 
ing metal, probably for carrying meat, as it closely resembles tli® 

® M. Noel (IcH Verges {Ktriirie et les received from the Etruscans. He 
Ktrusqiies, III. p. 2) takes them to Iks them in his plate as tassels, but to ifl,v 
the p/w/erfc— nicfeil plaques used to de- * they appeared to represent a 
•corato the breasts of victorious heroes, or IkiUs of large size, strung on a pair of s » 
ornarnents used for the heads of horses — ropes, the lowest ball being 
which Florus (I. 5 ) tells us the linmans largest. 
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liutcher’^i trays used iiow-a-days in Italy. On each jamb of the , 
lioinwuy hangs a large two-handled dish (Icptistc)^ probably of 
luetal, and beneath it a circular trumpet or horn.® Over the 
tiutnd nit'he in the inner wall, on the frieze are two shields 
iliiulving a helmet of peculiar form, and a sword suspended in its 
.lu'iitli. Oil the narrow cornice above tliis frieze are represented 
.wiM’ils, some naked, others sheathed, between red and yellow 

skull-cjips. 

Ill many of the sepulchral niches wore found suits of bron/e 
,11 iiioiir— cuirass, helm, and greaves — though the heroes who had 
w.dii llicin liad long crumbled to dust, but in the central niclie, 
was evidently the post of honour, the skeleton of the 
n.iiTiov who occupied it still lay, when the tomb was opened, 
stictclicd ill his metal shroud. The wall beneath him is carved 
Aitli legs so as to resemble a (‘oueh, and under it is represi'iited 
(.iu‘ of the mysterious divinities of the Ktrusean Hades, Typhon 
nr t'liariui, bearing a rudder in his right hand and a snake in his 
l.'lt, ^\llile the serpent-coils, in which his body terminates, seem 
!(i float just above the hjipopodiain or low stool, the usual supple- 
iiiciit to lli(* baiifpiciiiig-coucli. Bohiiid the stool stands C\‘i berus, 
Ills tlirce heads painted of different colours, red, ivhite, and black, 
111(1 Ills neck bristling with a C(dlar of snakes. To the left of 
tills scene stands a sipiare chest or closet, painted red and white, 
''itli a keyhole. On the pilasters, which Hank the central niche, 
■lie lepreseiited two heads much defaccsl;^ one evidently repre- 
"'iitiiig SI bearded man; suid htmcatli him hang a black sind 
• icilo/yu'. The other head is silniost obliterated; the face is 
'I'tttc gojie, but, ftom ii chaplet, sonic strings of red heads, snid 
' ' iiviiliu* fsin suspended beneath it, we iiiay infer that it ivpre- 
iited SI woman, A walking-stick, on the other hsiiul, nesting 
■‘-■iiiist the couch, is lisirdly in character with this iiiferenci-. 

tliis central niche contained two bodies, the busts on the 
l”^-^''ter^, A\ere hi all probsibilitv the poi traits of the wsirrior snid 
Ills wife. 

all the side pilsisters which sepsiratc the niches sire shields 
psiinted 5 xdlow, as if to represent brass or gold— of that 
' ^1‘pul.ir Argulic form, which alone seems to have been used by 

Ktpas wliij-li we learn from self, they aiijieaiTil c-lesiily to icpiescnt 

§2) wua invented by the heads in^ relief. The curly beaid of tli<5 

jiiale head is ^ll^tInet. The other lia.s 
j des Vergers represents these something tied round the throat in a knot, 

‘.inil-bags (Etnirie, HI. pi. 2), but to a.s is often the case with female figures in 

Wilkinson, as well as to my- Etruscan reliefs. 
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the Etniscans, and which the Eonians adopted, in preference to 
the square shield they had previously used. 

The two pillars in the centre of the tomb are about twenty inches 
square, and have capitals akin to the Ionic, but with Rnanthcmm 
or honeysuckle ornament, dependent from each volute, ^hidi 
them a singular though far from inelegant appcaiuiicc 
Two faces of each pillar are represented as hung with a varietv 
of instrimients, sacred and domestic, wliich demand a detailed 
description. On the pillar to tlie left, and on the side facing the 
door, you see hanging on nails, close under the capital, a pair of 
those mysterious twisted rods, which are represented only in two 
other monuments of Etruria — the procession of souls and demons 
on the walls of the Typhon-tomb at Corneto, and that bcMicath 
the portico of tlie Temple-tomb at Norchia. Their use was 
evidently I’eligious, and their presence in this tomb probaljl\ 
indicates the interment of some amjiir or aruspejr, or it may be of 
some TiUCimio of high rank in the Etruscan hierarchy. These 
rods are coloured white and yellow, as if to represent wood, by 
their side hangs a leathern strap in several coils, probably aslinj^: 
and such may also be the coil of rop(‘ suspended below it near the 
base of the same pillar. On the other side of the rods hang \i 
large olpc, or pitcher, and a stout stick or club suspended b.\ a 
rope ; lower down an axe, and a long-bladed knife or sword, wliilc 
at the foot of the pillar a spotted cat is sporting with a mouse. 

On the same i)illar, but on the side opi)ositc the other pillar, 
are suspended high up a long straight Utum, or trumpet, a painted 
kylix or drinking bowl, and a bottle hanging by a sti-iiig round its 
neck. Below hang a dagger in its sheath, a hand-bag of yci\ 
modern appearance, with a small bottle and a plate hanging o\cr 
it; and a nondescript piece of furniture, more like a double lamp- 
bracket than anything else. At the base of the pillar a goose is 
picking up corn. 

On the other pillar we see suspended another pair of the twisted 
rods, and by their side a large disk or drum, hanging by a leathern 
strap. Below hang an axe, a wooden case or frame, holding a 
pair of knives, a bundle of seven long spits, strung and bound 
together, the counterpart of which, in bronze, may be seen in tlie 
Gregorian Museum, a mace, and a small pot like an inkstand • 
and at the base of the pillar is a large globe, apparently of metrt , 
resting on a wooden stand, which, from the short heavy 
suspended by its side, we take to represent an Etruscan gong* 

On the inner face of the same pillar hangs a long broad table , 
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witli two Imndles, ruled as if to take an inscription. It ia 
rtiiiiked by a litaiis, similar to that on the opposite pillar, and by 
wliiit seems to be a spoon or ladle. On it hangs a small red bag, 
fastened with a long pin. Beneath it are suspended a pair of 
piiicers, a mace, and a mallet, and between them is represented 
a diiek. At the foot of the pillar are a tortoise, and a dog, with a 
bell round his neck, seizing a lizard. 

At the entrance to tlie tomb stand two marble cippiy shaped 
like the hat of a Calabrese peasant, one of which bears the Etrus- 
ciiii inscription — 

“ MATrNAS liARISAL 

Ax. Cnevtiukku CiirNTiiE.’^ 

Ill three of the niches also the name ‘‘Matunas ” occurs, whcnce^ 
we iiiiiy infer tliat the sepulchre belonged to a family of that 
iiaiiK*." The tomb faces S.S.W. 

A little to the west of the ^latuiias tomb is anotlicr beneath a 
tuuinlus, which has a chamber on each side of the doorway, a 
^piicious atrium, or central hall, with a Hat roof supported by 
two decagonal pillars, with bastard Ionic capitals, and threi* 
inner chambers, with Etruscan doors, and small windows o]ien- 
inj^^ on the atrium. The roof is carved into beam and rafters, 
iind the spaces between the latter an* fdlcd with diagonal patterns, 
almost like chevrons. 


A short distance to the S. of the Tomb of the Beliefs, and 
heneatli a large tumulus, lies a sepulchre, called, from its peculiar 
furniture, 


Grotta delle Sedie e Scum, 

nr the “Tomb of the Seats and Shields.’* This tomb was dis- 
covered in 1834, but not having been preserved under h^ck 
and key, like most of those just described, it is now choked 
with rubbish, so as to be hardly accessible. Yet it is one 
“f the most interesting sepulchres on the Banditaccia. It con- 
taiiis no less than six chambers, and from their arrangement 
‘‘uid tiiriiiture, and from its manifest resemblance to an ancient 
house, we may regard it as a typical monument. The large 

*"1 further notices of this curious Gardner Wilkinson, on “An Etruscan tonil> 
M'e Ai Noel des Ver^'crs, Ktrurie et at Cervetri.” Ann. Inst. 1851, p. 58. 
l‘.tru vmes, III. p. pi. I. _in. ,Si,. 
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chamber in the centre, marked e in the annexed plan, represents 
the atrium, the inner ones, marked/,/,/, the triclinia ox cMcuUi 
those outside the door marked c, c, the 7rv\(opia, or celluUe janitoriH, 



ri,AN or THR TOMB or TIIK SKATS 
ANU SlllKLBS. 


The following is the explanation ot the 
p’aii : — 

a. llock-lievm steps leading down to 
tlie toml). 

h. The vehtihule. 

f, r. ClniTikbers on each side of the 

cntriiiK'o. 

d. Doorway to the tomb. 

c. rriiicii>al chainbcr, or atrhm, 

/i /> /• clutinbcrs, or trirUniti. 

.7* .7* Kntrances to the inner chaiiil)crs 
A, h. Windows to the same, cut m the 
rock. 

/, /. Aini-chaiis and foot-stools, hewn 

from the n)ck. 

7. Niche recessed in the wall, 

il*, L ^Yindo\\s cut in the rock. 

Tho sepulchral benches which surround 
each chiiniber arc here indicated ; somc- 
t lilies with a niiscd, ornamental liead-piecc. 

The slnulcd part of the plan rcpiosciits 
the lock in which the tomh is hollowed. 


Out the most siiif-uhir feature of this tomb is two nrra-chimv, 
with footstools attached, lieAvii from the living rock, tiiul a shield 
carved in low relief, suspended against the wall over each. <>u 
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lo^kiiij^ round the principal chamber, you perceive no fewer a 
fourteen similar shields represented in relief, hanging arount ^ 
walls. They are circular, like .iltrgolic shields, about a metie 
diameter, and quite plain, without rim or boss. The a 
M'oodcut, which gives a section of the tomb, shows the c iw 
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standing between the doors of the inner chambers, with the 
sliields hanging above them.® 

Grotta delle Lastre Dipinte. 

About one hundred paces from the ** Tomb of the Iteliefs,*" 
the Signori Boccanera in 1874 discovered a tomb of very small 
size, with a doorway only just large enough for a man to creep 
through, which, nevertheless, contained objects , of rare interest. 
liVing, some on the rock-hewn benches, which flanked the tomb, 
sDiiic on the floor, were found five large tiles of terra-cotta, about 
[0 inches long, by 22 wide, painted with figures of very archaic 
.liaraoter, and which bore traces of having been originally 
;ittache(l to tlie walls as decorations, just as the chambers in 
tlie royal palace at Nimroud were lined with marble slabs covered 
reliefs. Two bore the figure of a sphinx, and appeared to 
liiive boon jilaced one on each side the doorway, 'i’he oilier three 
I'onned a continuous scries, and seemed to liave occupied the 
inner wall. 

The tomb is now closed, and has lost its interest. But the 
l>ninted slabs are preserved in the Palazzo Ruspoli at Cervetri, 
where I saw them in Juno 1876, in the possession of the brothers 
boccanera. As they were for sale, and the Italian government 
^\as then in treaty ftir the purchase, the 3 »^ will probably not long 
rcinaiu on the site of their discovciy, but will pass into some 
native or foreign Museum, 

'J’hough these paintings are of high antiquity, the colours retain 
their freshness in a remarkable degree. They are limited to red, 
.'<‘llow, black, and white. The spliinxcs alone are somewhat 
hided. They stand facing each other, each with one fore paw 
liiised, their flesh white, ej^es, eyebrows, and liair, black, the 
hitter falling loosel}'’ on their shoulders and deep bosoms. Their 
’’poll wings raised behind their backs, with their tips curling up 
liki‘ deidiants* trunks, have the feathers coloured alteniatel}' red, 
''hit(‘, and black. 

Tlie otlier three tiles bear three figures each, not more than 
the height of the slab, which is ornamented above with a 
h’lple guilloche pattern in colours, and below the figures with i 

‘Tills toml) has been described and ^tav, 71) makes the mistake of placing 
"’I'wuted in Bull. Inst. 1834, p. dik Ann. this tomb on the Monte d‘()ro, near Ccri. 

1S35, p. 184. For further remarks on tlic sliields, see 

XIX. Canina (Etr. Mar. I. p. 197,' the Appendix to thii Chapter. 

I. s 
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deep band composed of broad vertical stripes, red and white. Of 
tlie nine figures, seven are females, two males, distinguished, as 
in the painted tombs, by the flesh, which in’ the men is a deep 
red, in the women, white. The interpretation of tlie scene thev 
represent is not clear. It is easier to say that it is not a banquet, 
nor a dance, nor public game, nor any such scene of festivity as 
was usually selected by the Etniscans to decorate their sepulchres 
and coffins ; nor is it a scene of mourning. It miglit represent a 
procession, were all the figures walking in tlie same direction. 
The nature of the scene not being intelligible, I can only describe 
the figures which compose it. 

The women are draped to their feet in red, white, or yellow 
cliitones, and where tlie material represented is of very light 
texture, this character is expressed by black wav^’' lines, as in 
the woodcut at p. 262. Over the ehiton they wear a mantle, rod 
or black, soiiietimes covering the head, in which case the lady is 
depicted lifting it with one hand like a veil. Sometimes it hangs 
on her shoulders, and her long black hair descends in a mass 
below her waist. Their shoes with long shaiq) points, turned 
hack at the toes, as in the earliest painted tombs of (^oriieto, niv 
red and black, in alternate figures ; two wear buskins like the 
men; and one is bare-footed. Three of them carry vases t)l’ 
different kinds in their hands, and two hold hratiches of pome- 
granates. The men, who stand together, conversing, have slu)it 
hair and pointed beards. One wears a black cap and mantle, 
and holds a red bough. 'Hie other, whose head is covered with 
a shaiq) pointed petasns, wears a hhxck paUiuni over a white tuiu**. 
and carries in one hand a chaplet, and in the other a long wand 
tipped by the figure of a small bull. Both have buskins reaching; 
half way up the leg, Avherc they are fastened by large buttons ; 
as shown in the woodcut at p. 261. These male figures are thick- 
limbed and clumsy, their muscular development exaggerated but 
not detailed, and their knee-caps distinctly though conventiomdly 
expressed.* 

These paintings evidently belong to the infancy of Etruscan 
art. The clumsiness and extreme rigidity of the figures, the 

“• An elaborate anti able article (Hi tliese fem.ile sex seems to be clearly indicated by 
tile-iMiintings will be found in the Hull. their white flesh, to he young men, mu 
Inst. 1874, pp. l‘J 8 - 130 , from the pen of infers, from their carrying 
Signor E. Urizio. He puts an iiiteipreto-t pomegnnntes, that they are making lov 
tion on the scene, which, ill my opinioif, it ' one of the women, who accepts^ 
will hartlly bear. He views in it a love- advances, while she rejects the attention 
scene ; taking two of the figures, udiose the ‘two beartled men. 
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vei’V arclialc though careful design, the utter want of expression, 
the limited scale of colour, the incapacity of the artist to delineate 
active movements, and even to express tlie f(dds of drapery, 
though conscientiously indicating those details which were within 
his power, all mark these paintings as among the most primitive 
works of Ktriiscan pictorial art yet brought to light. 

But tliese ])ainted slabs are not unique. In 1856, the Marchese 
Ciiinpana disinterred at Cervetri, six tiles of very similar cha- 
r.utor, which, on the breaking up of his collection at Rome, were 
tnuisferred to the Louvre. A few years afterwards, another 
series of painted terra-cottas, said also to have been dug up at 
Orvotri, appeared in the market at Rome. But tlieso were 
cveutimlly pronounced to be fobrications, and the knowledge of 
that fact naturally threw suspicion on those of the Campana 
collection, and also on those from the lioccanci'a srariy when 
tlicir discovery was first made known. But these latter, while 
they confirm the doubts as to the second batch, vindicate th(‘ 
‘genuineness of the first; for the similarity between the two serie-; 
lu style, design, colouring, ornamentation, and general treatment, 
though not in subject, is so striking, that it is impossible to 
doubt their equal antiquity, and diflicult to believe they arc not 
hy the same hand. 

Nut being able to procure copies of tlie quaint and curious tiles 
now at Cervetri, I offer for the readcr\s iiis])ection, faithful tran- 
scripts of those in the Louvre. These, like the Boccanera 
scries, were the decorations of a single tomb. 

The principal scene is composed of three tiles, each about fom* 
feet long by two wide. In the centre is a lofty altar, built up 
'\ith blocks of various colours, disposed checpier-wise, and carved 
into architectural forms, among which the torus and owl’s beak 
moulding repeatedly occur. Behind the altar rises a slejider 
column, supporting a large howl, or it may he a capital of pecu- 
liar form, and doubtless indicating the temple, betore which the 
altar stands. By the altar, on which a fire is burning, stands 
a nian, beardleatf, and with short Jjair, and w'cariiig iiotbing 
a close-fitting 3’ellow vest, and black boots. He rests one 
lamd on the altar and raises the other to his lace, as if be were 
snielliiig the incense. Behind liiin, and on the next tile, 
s»tan(l three figures, tw’o of men, cla^ in like fashion, in tight 
ill one case, r(jd, in ihe other, white, and in similar boots ; 
are bearded, have a chaplet over their brows, and WTar their 
hair long and loose upon their shoulders. Both are armed, 0110 
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with 'bow t and arrows, the other with a spear, .Between them 
stands a woman, distinguished by her white flesh, with her hair 
reaching to her waist, and draped to her heels in a white Qhiton 
over which she wears a yellow tunic reaching to her knees, and 
overall a. red mantle with ornamented border. .Her shoes are 
yellow. She carries, what, but for its red colour, woftkl he pro- 
nounced a branch, or a chaplet of. leaves. Each of tlicse figures 
has* one haiid raised^ as if in adoration. The procession was 
continued on another tile, but as it is imperfect, I omit a descrip- 
tion of the figures upon it.® 

The tile to the right presents a singular scene.. The figures 
already de&cribed are standing still or moving slowly towards 
the altar, but those on tliis tile are rushing at full spee<l towards 
it. The foremost is clad like the otlier men, and carries a bow 
and arrows. He wlio follows also resembles the rest in his 
costume, though he has no heard, but the parti-colourcd wings 
at liis shoulders and heels, mark him as no creature of fiesh 
and blood, but as a genius or demon of tlie Etruscan mythology 
— one of those spirits so frequently introduced on sepulchral 
monuments into scenes of death and destruction. As he rushes 
to the altar he hears in his arms the body of a woman, who from 
her helpless attitude, and her arms swaddled hcii«atli her mantle, 
cither represents a corpse, or is intended for a victim. 

The sacrifice of Iphigenin, a favourite subject on Etruscan 
urns of late date, is naturally suggested by this scene. But to 
this interpretation it may he objected that the art is here so 
purely Etruscan, so entirely free from all Hellenic influence, 
that it would he an anomaly to regard it as the representtitioii 
of a Greek m3'th. ‘‘These figures,” says Dr. Brunn,® “are 
Etruscans of the purest blood, not ideal hut. real, so far as the 
style of that remote epoch permitted, them to be represented.” 
The man at the altar, again, has none of the attributes of a 
priest, not even a heard, and is the least imposing figure of the 
group. 

On a fourth tile, belonging to the same series, nlthongh it does 
not fit on to the others, two grey-headed men are sitting,.fiice to 
facjC, on folding-stools, each dressed in a long wdiite tunic of 
some light material, covered a red inantle;- One, wha holds a 

® The 8.11(1 4ile in all prohahility oi-lginally ® opposite sexes, now rei^nj anil .tjhat of the 
rontained three figures, hut it has Leon woman is mptilatod. w* * 

reduced in widtli, apparently to fit it into^ ® Ann. Inst.* 1859, p. 334. 
a narrow sjMiee, so that two figures only, of • • 
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wand, appears to be talking on some serious subject to the other, 
whose attitude, as he rests his chin on his right hand, is expres- 
sive of meditation, or of profound grief. The small female 
winged figure in the air behind him, with one hand stretclied 
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out towards him, evidently represents a soul, as we leam tVom 
analogous scenes on other Etruscan monuments, and may jusuy 
be tahen for the soul of tlio woman who is borne away by me 
winged demon, and who was j)i*obably the wife or daughter of 
sorrowful old man, and we .may infer that it is for her loss w 
his frielid is endeavouring to console him. ^ 

The fifth tile does not belong to the same series^i, for it dinei*s 
from the rest in dimensions and decorations ; 3 "et it was founc ni 
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ilie siiine tomb, aiid was painted apparently by the same hand. 
It represents a man in a white shirt, covered by a brown tunic, 
wand in hand, on a plkatiliSj or folding-stool, in front’ of 
Jill altar or pedestal, not unlike that already described, on wliicli 
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'stands, with open arms, the image of a goddess, with tiitulus and 
mpi/v oil her head, and white talaric chiton, with a brown tunic 
“'cr it, open in front, and girdled round her waist. At the foot of 
tile altar a snake is seen approaching the leg of the sitting figure, 
"liich has given rise to the suggestion that he may represent 
l^liiloctetes iii' the island of LtAnnos.^ This view, however, is 

' Ann. Inat. 18.')7, pp. 251, 359. But Iww and arrows of Hercules, and not witk 
would be repre.sentcd with the a wand or sceptre. 
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difficult of acceptation, for the reasons already assigned, and he 
more probablj” is merely tlie priest of the unknown divinity, and 
the serpent, like the wand, is one of his attributes.® 

A glance is enough to satisfy one as to the high antiquity of 
these paintings. It will be remarked that the figures show noiu* 
of the anatomical development so ostentatiously exliibited in 
many of the early wall-paintings of Etruria. The artist bus 
contented himself with marking out, which he has done witli 
decision and purity, tlie bald outlines of his figures, merely ex- 
pressing in some cases tlie rounding of the hip, and in a conven- 
tional manner the prominence of the knee-pan, and elbow, and 
indicating the nails. Nor in the drapery has ho attempted to 
represent folds, save by thin Avavy lines, where the material is 
cither wool, or of a very thin texture. Yet in every i)art tin- 
desire to delineate nature with fidelity, so fay as lay within tin- 
limits of . his ability, is most apparent. His ability, however, did 
not enable him to design with con’cctness the human figure in 
motion. Everything indicates a very imperfect knowledge ol 
his art. In point of antiquity, indeed, these 2>fthited tiles ol 
Cervetri are jii’ciJounced by the most competent judges, to he 
second only to the very archaic wall-2)ictures of the Grottii 
Campaua at Veii, and anterior to all the other tomb-paintings of 
Etruria.® 

The colours are indelible, being burnt in with the tiles. The 
ground is white, and the flesh of the women, and the parts of the 
dresses and furniture which are of that hue, are left untouched. 
The other colours used are black, red, brown (a mixture of the two), 
and yellow. No blue, or green, is introduced, jirobably from tlie 
inability at that eaidy age to produce pigments of those hues. 

GnoTTA Regulini-Galassi. 

The sepulchre at Cervetri which has most renown, and possesses 
the gi’catest interest from its high antiquity, its peculiar structure, 
and the extraordinary nature and value of its contents, is tliat 
which has received the name of its discoverers, — the archpriest 
Ilegulini^ and General Galassi. This is one of the very ^ 

* For the part that serpents werp made ® Holbig thinks they are separa^ 
to play by the priesthood of Etruria, see i a long space of time frt)m the ^ oien m 
p. 331. An interesting analysis of the paintings. Ann. Inst. 1863, p. S41. . 
scenes on these tiles is giren by H. Urunn, admits an interval, but does not thma 
Ann. Inst. 1869, pp. 325—363. a wide one. Ann. Inst.' 1866, p. 433- 
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virgin-tombs, found in Etruscan cemeteries. It was ‘opened iii 
April 1836. It lies about three furlongs from Cervetri, to tlie 
},outli-west of the ancient city, and not far from the walls. It is 
s!\ul to have been inclosed in a tumulus, but the m<3und was so 
large, and its to‘p has been so broken by frequent excavations, 
and levellings of the soil for agricultural purposes, tliat its 
existence is now mere matter of history. 

The sepulchre opens in a low bank in the middle of a field, 
riie peculiarity of its construction is evident at a glance. It is a 
riule atteni])! at an 
arcli, formed by the 
convergence of hori- 
zontal strata, hewn to 
a smooth surface, and 
slightly curved, so as 
to resemble a Clothic' 
arch. Tins is not, 
however, carried uj) 
to a point, but termi- 
nates in a square 
cliannel, covered by 
large blocks of ncufni, 
riie doorway is tluj 
index to the wliole 
tomb, which is a more passage, about sixty feet long, constructed 
•’ll the same 2 >i'inciple, and lined with masonry.^ This jiassage 
I'i divided into two parts or chambers, communicating by a door- 
^vay of tlio same Gothic form, witli a truncated top.^ 

T’he similarity of the structure to the Cyclopean gallery at 
f hyns is stnking ; the masoniy, it is true, is far less massive, 

^ Tlicnia&oniy is of rectangular hlocks of p. 133), ni* well as at Palo ami Selva la 
iC'l tufo, containing large Duel iilcH ; in the llocci. Tombs of this passage-form arc 
'tutor fhimiher,, small and irregular, the generally of high antiquity. These beai 
"tiu^os, which are not always horizontal, an evident re'ation to the Treasuries of 
•"'ing from 12 to 15 inches deep ; in the Mycenw and Or honicnos, and to the 
oiiu'r it is of more massive dimensions. • Nnrhags or Nur.igho of Sardinia and the 

^ The outer chamber is 33 feet, the Talajots of tho Balcarics, in as far as they 

innei 24 J feet long, and tlic thickness of are roofed in on the same x>riiiciple. Aijd 

*•‘0 l'.utitioii-^all, 3 feet ; niuking the en- they arc probably of not inferior antiquity, 
tire length 60^ feet. The inner doorway Like the Nuraghc they may with good 

feet high and 44 wiile at tho bottom, reasoq he regarded as the work of the 

"lirrowing upward to 1 foot at the top.# Tyrrheiie-Pelasgi. The Druidical barrows. 
‘ imilfir passjige-tbmbs have been found of our o^n country sometimes contain 
^ litre in this necropolis, especially in passage-formed sepulchres like these of 
t at p.irt called Zambra (Bull. Inst. 1840, Cervetri. 
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but the stjie is identical, showing a rude attempt at an arch, the 
true principle of which had yet to be discovered. It is generally 
admitted, not only that such a mode of construction must be 
l)rior to the discovery of the perfect nrclr, but that every extant 
Kl)ecimen of it must have preceded the knowledge of the correct 
principle. It is a mode not peculiar to one race, or to one af;f, 
or the result of a particular class of materials, but is the o\j)e- 
<Uent naturall}' ado))ted in the formation of arches, vaults, ami 
domes, by those who are ignorant of the cuneiform principle; 
and it is therefore to be found in the earliest structures of Egypt, 
(ireece, Italy, and otlier parts of the Old World, as well as in 
those of the semi civilised races of the New.^* Tlie Cloaca 
^Maxima, which is the earliest known instance of the jierfect arch 
ill Italy, dates from the days of the Tanpiiiis; this tomb tlieii 
must be considered as of a remoter period, coeval at least willi 
the earliest days of Home — prior, it may be, to the foundation ol 
the City.^ 

The great antiquity of this tomb may be deduced also from its 
< outents, which were of the most archaic, Egyptian-like clm- 


® StcnluMis YiU'aUn, 1 p. 129, it m/. 

1 his tiavellcL'» (lcscni)iion and illustratinjis 
show the remarkable atialoj'y liot\^ccn these 
Ameiican itscuibi-Aaults and those of an- 
iient Kurupe. The sides of the aieli in 
lerUin of these vaults die liown to a 
.smooth ciuved suitaec, as in the Rcku- 
liiii tomb, and teiniiiiate not in a xmiiit, 
hut in a M|uarc head, funned by tlie im- 
position Ilf Hat blocks; the peculiaiity 
eonsista in tlie couises licin;; olten almost 
at right angles M’ith the line ot the areli, 
.showing a near approach to the cuiieiforiu 
j)rinciple. 

^ Canina (Cere Antica, p. 80) refers it-. 
K'onstriictiun to the relaagi, or earliest iii- 
liabilaiits of Agylla, and assigns to it and 
its ooiitents an antiquity of not less than 
OOUO years, making it coc\al ivitli the 
Trojan w'ar. He says it can be determined 
th.it xu'eciscly in the reign of Tarqnitiius 
ihiscus, the cliango in the mode of con- 
.strueting the arch was eilcctcd in Itouio, 
for Tartiuin intioduced the style from Tar- 
quinii. Put though wo were absolutely 
certain that Tarquiii built the ^loaca 
Maxima, we have no aiitliority for deter- 
mining when the first true arcli w'as 
erected in Kome. The principle may, for 
4iught we know, have been known and 


practised at an earlier .period. At aii\ 
late, it is Inglily jirohaldo that it li.nl 
been known in Etruria some time bcfoif 
the constiuction of the Cloaca j\r.i\nii.>, 
and if at Tarqniiiii wlieiiee TiiKpim iiii- 
giated, why not at Ca*re, a neigh boiu in;' 
city belonging to the same pc«»]»lc' A** 
legards this tomb all are agreed on iIsM‘i\ 
high antiquity. Even Alicali, wlio secs 
evei^ thing in a inoic niodcrii light tkin 
most archsc’ologists, mliiiits that the stjh' 
ot aichitocture shows it to be prior to the 
foundation of Koine (Mon. Jned. !• Soi'j 
f \iniiia is of opinion that the tomb in d*' 
oiigiual state w’.as surmounted by a small 
tuiiiiiluB, but that alter the airival of the 
Lydians, another tumulus of much laigei 
size was constructed about it, of which it 
funned a part ; tiaccs of such a seroinl 
tumulus having been found in an onciivling' 
luseiiient of masouiy and several chanibci^ 
hollowed in the rock below the origina 
tomb, — and that the idling up of the ewt i 
around the latter w'as the means of pi®' 
serving it intact from those w'ho in ag^’*' 
past rifled the rest of the sepulchial 
< mound. This has been pronounced hy an 

able critic, to be “a sagacious analyst* 
Pull. Inst. 1S38, p. 172. 
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liicter.® Scarcely any pottery, and none painted, was found here; 
I, lit minierous articles of bronze, silver, and gold, so abundant, so 
.juaiiit, mid so beautiful, that it is verily no easy task to describe 
them. I 1^®^^’® ^1^ little more tliaii specify the position which 
tiny occupied in tlie tomb. 

Ill the outer chamber, at the further end, lay a bier of bronze, 
loiiiicd of narrow cross-bars, wdth an elevated place for the head. 

I he coipse wliicli had lain on it, had long since fallen to dust. Jly 
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stood a small four-wheeled car, or tray, of bronze, with a 
••‘>^111-1 ike cavity in the centre, the whole bearing, in form and 
^>/c, a strong resemblance to a dripping-pan ; though ornamented 
‘11 a way tliat w’ould hardly become that homely instrument. On 
die other side of the bier lay some forty little earthenware 
h;>uit‘s; prolhably the Lares of the deceased, who certainly was 
Worshipper of beauty. At the head and foot of the bier 
a small iron altar on a tripod, which may have served to do 
to these household gods. At t)ie foot of the bier also lay 
limulle of darts, and a shield ; and several more shields rested 
the opposite w^all. All were of bronze, large and round 
1 ^ tJie Greek do-Trts, and beautifully embossed, but apparently 

110 mean authority on Egyp- 187). The ordinary olwervcr would not 
*'Gwarks the evident iniito^^ hesitate to pronoun re the figures on some 

forms (Ann. lii&t. 1836, p. of the vessels to be purely Egyptian. 
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for ornament alone, as tlie metal was too thin to have been (»f 
servife iii tlie field • Nearer the door' stood a fom-wheeled car 
‘which, from its size and form,* ‘seemed to have borne the bievt.i 
the sepulchre. And just within the entrance stood, on iron 
tripods, a couple of caldrons, tvitli a number of curious handles 
terminating in griffons’ heads,® together with a singular vessel— a 
pair of bcll-sliai^d vases, united* a couple of splieresJ Besidts 
these articles of broiizt^ tliere was a series of vessels suspended 
by, bronze nails from each side of the recess in tlie roof.® Tlie 
caldrons, driiiping-pan, and bell- vessel, are supposed to hint* 
contained perfumes, or incense, for fumigating the sepulchre. 

This tomb had evidently contained the body of a warrior ; but 
to ‘ whom had tlie inner chamber belonged Tlie iiitervciiiii;^ 
doorway was closed witli masonry to lialf its heiglit, and in it 
stood two more pots of bronze, and against each door-post huiin 
a vessel of pure silver. Tliere \verc no urns in this clinnibcr, but 
the vault was hung witli bronze vessels, and others were sus- 
pended on each side the on trance. 'Further in, stood two hion/c 
caldrons for perfumes, as in the outer chamber : and then, at tlu' 
end of the tomb, on no concli, bier, or sarcophagus, not even on 
a rude bench of rock, but on tlio bare ground,*-^ lay — a corpse ?— 
no, for it had ages since returned to dust, but a number of goM 
ornaments, whose position showed most clearly that, when placcil 
in the tomb, . they were upon a human body. The richiuss 
beauty, and abund.ance of these articles, all of i)iire gold, 
amazing — such a collection, it has been said, would not lu’ 
found ill tlic slu)p of a wcll-furnislied goldsmith. ” ^ I’here were, 
a head-dress of singular character — a large breastplate, beauti- 
fully embossed, such as was worn by Egj’^ptiaii j)i’iests — a finely 


^ Similar to tLLs must liave been the 
I rass krater dedicated to Juno by Oolicus, 
the Samian, out of the prohtH of his suc- 
cessful voyage to Tartessus, about (530 b.c., 
for Herodotus describes it iis having gritfuiis’ 
heads set in a row around it ; IV. 152. 

7 Much like that shown at page 275. 

® The nails thus supporting crockery or 
bronzes in Etruscan tombs, tlirow light on 
the use of them in the so-called Treasury 
of Atreus, at Mycenje, whore they have 
long been supposed to bare fastened tlje 
plates of bronze with which it Avas ima- 
gined the walls were lined. It has bcef^ 
suggested, however, that no nails ever 
existed in that celebrated Thesi^urus, but 
that certain nodules in the* blocks have 


bccu mistaken for them. Bull. 
l.S3(>, p. 58— Wolff. But admitting that 
there were really nails, it is far inoie pfu- 
Iwiblc that they served to sui*i)ort potten 
or other sepulchral funiiture, than a linui-^ 
of metal, seeing it is now generally y* 
lieved that the so-called “Treasuiies ‘'t 
Greece were no other than tomlis. 

^ Oanina (Cere Ant. p. 76) states that 
the floor under the corpse, in both tom ^ 
was paved with stones embedded \jicewevt-' 
sclci ccUcyati in calcc — an unhiue fcatun*, 
and worthy of particular notice 
ncctipn with the vciy remote antiqud) 
the tomb. 

^ BuU. Inst. 1836, p. 60. 
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twisted cliaini and a necklace of, very long jomts~-e.arrings‘ of 
Hveiit — a paic of massive bracelets of exquisite iilagree- 

\vork» — less than eighteen fibula or brooches, one of remark- 
able size and beauty— sundry rings, and fragments of gold fringes 
iijd liniiin(€, in such .quantities, that there seemed to have been 
an entire garment of pure gold. It is said tliat the fragments of 
tliis ineUl crushed and bruised, were alone sufficient to fill more 
tliMii one basket." Against the inner wall lay two vessels of 
mIvci’, with figures in relief.® ‘ 

This abundance of ornament has led to tlic conclusion tliat the 
oociipniit of this inner chamber was a lady of rank — a vicAv coii- 
tlriued by the inscriptions found in the tomb.‘ But may it not 
]i:i\e been a priest with equal probability ? The breastjdate is 
f.ir in«)rc like a sacerdotal than a feminine decoration ; and the 
oilier omaiiients, if worn by a man, would simjdy .mark an 
-innital character,^ and would be consistont oiiougli with the 
4i"iig Egyptian style observable in many of the contents of this 
sfimlchro.^ 


- Bull loc. cit. Though this do* 
hplntn N soniowliat vaj'uo, it enlivens the 
'■ t lit llio yiviit alaindaiioo of tins metal, 
iiii li w.i- foujid cvuslie.l hciicath a mass of 
1 'li'ii iii.iMiiuy 

' A \i‘sst>l of precisely simdar 

'iii.u-ter li.is since been found at Pafes- 
'imi. Ann Inst ISiIG, p. *J08. 

^ C.iiiin.'i, Ccie Antica, p. 7d. Cavedoiii, 
I’-'iIl Iiist. 1SIJ5, J). 4G. The inscriptions 
'If fill soMTal of tho silver vessels, and 
"11 •"toil merely of the female name 
I.VKTJIIV,” or “MiLiiiTifiA,” in Etius- 
'II I’haiacterfl. Tliia was conjectured to 
‘,'iiifv the proprietor of these vessels, M’lio, 
II '' h cnnclnded, was also the occuiiailt of 
'' '' ti'iiili. Lfirthia is the feminine of Lar, 

* ‘||N IIP Lit til, as it is variously written. 

^ ’ 111 '* nciklacc appears too massh'e and 
'’iii''\ fill a Oman’s neck; and wc have 
'■iii'l lilt ])roof in sarcophagi ami iwinted 
1''“'*''' lli.it such ornaments were worn also 
'• Ill' ll would henpplicahle to either 
' iiiinij's wuro not ipappropriatc to 
'iiii'i iii di^mitarieB, as we learn from the 
of the “Sacerdoto” in the 
’‘''ciiiii of Ooructo j and bracelets of gold, 
-lie t niylit ])y the old legend of Tarpeia, 
as tho cibmmon ornaments of 
I '*110 soldiers in very, early .times. And 
I Xicbuhr (I. p. 226^ baa pronounced 


thc''(* golden decorations of the Sabines to 
h.ivc Itad no esistiMu e, save in the imagina- 
tion of the poet ulift sang the lay, the 
diMNiverie*! made since liis d.iy, especially 
111 Ktiiw'au iomlis, jiiove Ihe almnd.ince of 
gold oiiianienth iii Aciy eaily tunes, and 
also their warlike .i[»i)Reatinn ; so th.it 
AAluU'ver improhahility theie bo in the 
stoiy, .iiises meiely fiom its incon.sistem.A 
with the sim]ile, li.tidy manneis of the 
S-ibiiics. Yet e\en lieie, the analogy of 
the golden toniuc.s of the lude and warlike 
(buds might be tiled in suppoit of the 
legend. 

Mu.'di (Mon. Tnod. p. (iO) thinks the 
hieastplate and/^/?/^t’, from their fragility, 
AAoie evidently incio si'pulohial ilccor.atioiis ; 
and (he bi.icelets show a fnneieal subjeet — 
a woman attackcil I'y lions, ,ind reseued l»y 
two winged genu 'Whieli lie inteiprets a'- 
lliesoulfieed fioni the ]io\\er of evil sjiirits 
by the intervention oi good. It m.iy lie re- 
iiiaiked tiiat the foim of this tomb is that 
ju*esciil)cd byriato (Leg., Xll. p. 917, ed. 
Stephi) for (Ireek jiriosls — “a grave 
under ground, a lengthened vault of choice 
Htoiip.s, bard and impel ishable, and having 
jiaii tllol *couchi>s of lock ” The benches 
alone are here wanting. 

® Micali (Mon. lued. p. 02) is of opinion 
that this, and the Isis-toinb of VaIci,,con- 
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On each side of the outer passage was a small circukr, domed 
chamber, hewn in the rock, one containing an urn with biirm 
bones, and a number of terra-cotta idols ; the other, potterv, and 
vessels of bronze. These chambers seem of later fornuition 
Canina indeed is of'opinion that the inner chamber alone was tlip 
original tomb ; that the outer, then serving as a mere passa»«*. 
was subsequently used as a burial place, and that, at a still lutei- 
period, the side- chambers were constructed.^ 

All this roha, so rich and rare; hoK been religiously preserved, 
but he who would see it, must seek it> not on the spot wheif* it 
had lain for so many centuries, but at the Gregorian Museum nt 
Rome, of which it forms one of the chief glories. Tliat revolvim* 
cabinet of jewellery, whose treasures of exquisite workm.aiisliii> 
excite tlie entliusiastic admiration of all fair travellers, is ocmipipil 
almost wholly with the produce of this tomb. The depositorv 
which has yielded this wealth, now contains nouglit but mud. 
slime, and serpents — the fjcnii of the' spot. It has been gutted ol 
its long-hoarded treasure, and may now take its fate. Who is 
tliere to give it a thought ? None save the peasant, wdio will cvi- 
long find its blocks handy for the construction of his li(>voK <»!• 
the fence of his vinej'ard, as he has already found a (piarry of 
materials in neighbouring tumuli ; and the sepulchre, which ma} 
liave greeted the eyes of .Eneas himself, will leave not a wwk 
behind. Much of the masonry of the inner chamber has been 
already removed, and the whole threatens a speedy fall. Surel,\ 
a specimen of a most ancient and rare style of architecture lias 
public claims for protection, as well as the works of the earl} 
painters, or the figures of bronze, clay, or stone, which are pre- 
served in museums as specimens of the infancy of their respective 
arts. Were its position such as to render it difficult to preserve, 
tliere would be some excuse for neglect, but when a wooden door 
with lock and key would effect its salvation, it is astonishing that 
it is suffered to foil into ruiu.^ 

tain tlic earliest moiiumciits nf EtruKc.'in 
Itriiiiitivc art, us it existed before it liad 
l)een sulijectcil to Hellenic inlliiciiee. lie 
eonsklei'M the silver veascla to show perfect 
iiiiitatioiis of the Asiatic or Egyptian stjde 
of oinamentation ; yet with all this, to 
have the stamp of nationality so ^strongly 
marked, as to distinguibh them altogether 
from purely Egyptian works. Dr. lirunn, 
on the utlier hand, from the analogy of a 
similar va.se in the Louvre, regards nil 


these silver vases as importations from tli-’ 
East, and probably from Cypms, 
would ex 2 )kiin their mixed Asiatic aii'i 
Egyptian character. Ann. Inst, 
p. 413. 

^ C'cie Ant. pp. 75, 78. 

” The above was written in ISIL ^ 
was grieved on a recent visit (June, IS’II' 
to find that nothing has yet been done tc 
save this curious monument from de- 
struction, The outer chamber is cliokcii 
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Anoflier tomb, of precisely similar construction, was found 
near the one just described ; but, having been riHed in past ages, 
it contained nothing but an inscription rudely scratched on the 
wall.® 

At the same time with the Regulini-dalassi tomb, several 
others were opened in the neighbombood ; in one of which was 

^ ''I'fl.ril'Knrk 
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found a relic of antiquity, insignificant enough in itself, but of 
high interest for the light it throws on tlie early languages of 
italy. It is a little cruet-like vase, of plain black ware, a few 
iiiclies high, and from its form has not unaptly been compared to 


an ink-bottle. What may have 

^itii (Idbiis, and in tlio inner the luwn 
i^'iurscs have l)een carried oif, and the 
'ipper overhang in sudi a manner, that the 
'vijole structure appears on the point of 

Ktllapsiiirf 

h'or the foregoing description of the 
‘‘outepts of this tomb and their arraiige- 
inent, 1 am indebted to Ganina, Cere • 
Antioa, parte terza; Braun, Bull. Inst. 

i.p. 56—62 ; 1838, p. 173. Ganina 
HI his later work, Etruria Marittima, give.H 


been its original application is 

a plan, and numerous illustiatimis of thiM 
tomb and its contents, tav. 5(1 — 5!). Giiri, 
in his Monuincnti di Aiitica, cmlea- 
vours to prove from tlie contents of this 
tomb the oriental, and especially Mithraic, 
cha'aetcr of the Ktriiscaii worship. 

*» By II. Inst. 1836, p. fi2. Tho \vriter 
does not mention in what characters \sas 
this inscription, though he s.ayH it was 
not worth copying ' 1 could not learn jf 
the tomb is still open. 
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noi easy to say ; probably fov perfumes, as it resemldes the 
alabdsf^s, in form ; , or it may Lave served as an ink-stand, tjr> 
hold the colouring-lnatter for inscriptions. ■ Whatever its pur- 
pose, it has jio obvious relation to a sepulchre, for round its base 
,is an alphabet, in very ancient characters, shown in the bottom 
line of tli§ subjoined fac-simile ; and round the body of the pot 
the consonants are coupled Avith the. vowels in turn, in that 
manner so captivating t6 budding intelligences. Thus we read— 
“Bi, Ba, Bu, Be — Gi, Ga, Gu, Ge-^, Zn, Zu, Zc — Hi, Ha, 
Hu, lie — Thi, Tha, Tliu, The — Mi, Ma/ Mu, Me — Ni, Na, Nu, 
Ne— Pi; Pa, Pii, Pe — Ki, Ka, Ku, Ke— Si, Sa, Sii, Se— Chi, 
Oha, Chu, Che — Phi, Pha, Plfu, Phe — Ti, Ta, Tu, Te.” Now, 
it must be* observed, that this iiiscviptiqu, though found in an 
Etruscan tomb, is not in that character, but in Greek, of verv 
archaic style ; ^ and tliere is every reasr^n to believe it a relic of 
the earliest possessors of Ca're, the Polasgi, who are said to have 
introduced letters into Latiuin.^ From the palaeography, this is 
indubitably tlie most ancient monument extant uhich teaches us 
the early Greek alphabet, and its aiitlientic arrangement.® TJiis 
singular relic has now past from tlie hands of General Galassi, its 
original possessor, into the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican. 


* The (lifTeicnee l>etwcen tliis alj»hjil>ct 
and the gcnuino Einwaii one, found on 
.i vase at I’oiniirzo, ih very apparent. Sec 
the fac-simile at p. 172. That has luit 
twenty lettois, thi.s tuenty-fivo, an<l both 
in their foi in and collocation there are wide 
<lifrerences. That ha.s the Etruscan x>ccu- 
liiinty of riiniiin!j fioni light to left. Jn 
Greek letters' this alphabet 'would be tliu.s 
c\j»resse<l : — A, B, T, A, E, F (the di- 
giiiiHiia), Z, H (the ancient aspirate), @, I, 
K, A, M (tins is the letter effaced), E, 
O, O (koiipa^ It, P,. 2, T, T, X, *, Y. It 
will be reinaiked that the same force h.is 
not been a^signed to certain of tlies? 
lctter.s wlierc tliey occur ir\ the primer, and 
tbo reader ^ill be ic.uly to dispute my 
acimmcy. Let him break a lance tlM;u 
with i’lofessor Lepsiusi whi\ is luy ' aii- 
tlioiity, and who gives his view's of this 
jnscrii>tiou in the. Ann. Inst. 1836, pp. 
186-203. 

* Soliiins, Polyhist. VIII. 

' ^ The letters here are of the most archaic 
forms knowrn, ijtome of them strongly re- 
sembling tbo Fliflenician ; and the presence 
of the rau and the koppa^ ^rnd the want of 


the rta and ome'/h, establish the high aii- 
tnpiity of tlio pot. Tiiere are some siiigiilHi 
fe.itures to l>e rcmarkc«l. The arrangement 
of the letters in the alphabet does not cor- 
ics[)ou<l with that in the primer, and in 
botli it differs from that generally received. 
The vowels in the primer are placed in an 
Older entirely novel, and which is at 
v.iri.iiiee with that of the alphaliet. There 
is a curious instance of pentimento or altera- 
tion in the fourth line. Some' of the 
characters, moreover, ha\c new and strange 
forms,, and their force appears doubtful. 
1 have given that assigned to them by 
Lejsius, who Ins eruditely discussed the 
jMhuograidiy of this inscription. Nolbwith- 
standing its Greek or UclaF^ic character, 
thcie are circum.stiiiiqes whjch seem to 
betray Giat it w'Us scratched by an Etruscan 
liand. For evidences of this, I refer the 
curioud remler to tlio said article by ftjpsius, 
merely mentioning that this inscriptiou 
liears a strong, affinity to an alphabg|nd 
primer insenbod on the walls of an 'EtrnWin 
tomb at Colic, near Volterra. (See Chapter 
XLII.) 
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Another small black pot, found by Gen. Gabissi in the same 
excavations, has an inscription similarly scratched around it, and 
then filled in Avith red paint, which Professor Lepsius determines 
to be also in the Pelasgic, not the Ktruscan, character and 
Ianj>uagc. 'i’lie letters are not separated into words, but run in 
i\ continuous line round the pot. Lepsius thus divides them — 

Mi NI K15T11U MA MI MATHIT MAttAM LISIAT THirUllKNAI 

Etiie euai sie epana minethu nastav iiklephu, 

and remarks that “ he who is so inclined may easily read them 
5is two liexamcter lines, after the manner of tlie old Gn^ek 
dedicatory inscriptions.” Though he pronounces that in this 
inscription we possess one of the very rare relics of tlie J^elasgic 
t<)ngue, lie regards the date of it as uncertain, as lie conceives 
that the population of Ciere remained Pelasgii^ to a late period.^ 


The high ground to the east of (here, on the oi>posite side of 
the Vaccina, is called ]Mont<‘, Abatone. This Chinina ^ regards as 
tlie siti‘ of the sacred grove of Silvamis, described by Virgil,'' 

Est ingens Incus propc Cajritis amnem, 

Rcliiifioiie patiuin lat^ sacer : iiiidiqmi colies 
Inclu'^cn* cavi, ct nigra iicmus abicte cingunt. 


Silvano fama cst ve(<‘rcs 

nnd thinks that its name is d( 
— ^^llich are said by that poet 

‘ See the al)Ovc-eite«l article by Lep'^iiis, 
IT the inscriplion is i;ivcn iii its ])in|HT 
< liuractcw ; aiul his ruoio icceiit H-inaiks 
i» Ills pamphlet, “Ueber die Tyiilieuiss- 
rhoii Pclasger in Etrmicii,” ]ip. 130-- 12, 
'\liire he lucidly points out the iieculiaiitios 
both in tlie langingc and charactcis Mliicli 
dNtingui.sh this inscription from the Etiiis- 
<‘'ui, .ind maik it as rehisgic. He states 
tlj.it Muller agreed with liis opinion <in this 
I'oiiit, though it was disputed hy Fianz 
tKleiiienta fipigraiihices (irsecu?, p. 21), wdio 
fi'buitted, however, that the language wa.s 
Jiet Etruscan. 

' Canina, Cere Ant. p. 53. So also 
Mittelitalien, r. 37. Gell (Toi.n((. 

.'f ttfaiOi I, p, 1) places the grove on tho 
hilU on the opposite side of tho YiW'cin.x 

‘ Virg, iEn. VIII. 697. Livy (XXI. C2) 
•uentioiis an oracle at Caere. 

VOL. I. 


sacrussc Pelasgos ; 

•rived from the fir-tret*s — ahictcit 
to have surrounded the gi'ove.^ 

• C.ivalicie r. E. Visconti (Ant. Monum. 
Sqiolf. di Ccii, p. 17) w'oiild dciivc it from 
a0arov—ii *>potsacrcd, not to be tioddcn — 
on the ground tlmt this w.is the name 
applied by the Rliodijins to the edifice they 
lai.scd round the statue of Aiteniisia to 
concc.il it from the imhlic view. Vitriiv. 
11. .S, 1.5. Hut C.iv. Csiiima icjocts this 
doiivation, on account of tho neciojudis of 
Cicrc being on the opposite side, in tJic 
namlitaccia. When two Roman kniglits 
aie breaking a lance together, who shall 
vciituro to step between them? Yet the 
jnobability seems in f.ivour of the fir-ticcs; 
unless the word is derived from some Ahliey 
tli.it in the middle ages stood on tlie spot. 

would'reiiiark that the ccmeteiies of tho 
Etruscans were not confined to any ono 
side of their towns, thoiigli one spot might, 
fur convenience sake, be mure especially 
T 
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Noue^Jhowever, are now visible. Ceres has usurped the greater 
p.ii*t of the hill, and has driven Pan to its further extremity. 

Tlie interest of Monte Abatone is not its doubtful claim to the 
site of a sylvan shrine, but its positive possession of tombs of 
very singular character. About a mile to the east of tlie 
Kegulini sepulchre, after crossing the Vaccina, you find a patli 
leading up to the southernmost point of the Monte. Here, at the 
very edge of the cliff, facing the city, a tomb was opened in 
]\Iay, 1845, which might formerly be seen with all its furniture, 
just as it was found. The traveller was indebted for the jire' 
servation of this monument to the late Marchese Campaiia, its 
discoverer, a gentleman whose zealous exertions in the field of 
Etruscan research are too well known to require laudation from 
me. Since his death the tomb has been neglected, and is no 
longer under lock and key. The traveller, therefore, will hardly 
expect to find its actual condition answer to the description 
which follows. 


Grotta Campana. 

This tomb bears considerable similarity to that of the same- 
appellation at Veii — not so much in itself as in its contents. It 
lies beneatli a ciumbled tumulus, girt with masonry.** There is 
but a single sepulchral chamber, but it is divided, by Doric-like 
pilasters, into three compartments. The first has a fan-like 
ornament in relief on its ceiling, just as exists in a tomb in the 
Panditaccia, and in another at Yulci,^ and which being here 
found in connection with very archaic furniture, raises a pre- 
sumption in favour of its being a most ancient style of decoration. 
Just within the entrance, on one hand, is a large jar, resting on 
a stumpy column of tufo, which is curiously adorned with stripes 
and stars in relief, though not in the approved Transatlantic 
arrangement. In the opposite corner is a squared mass of rock, 
panelled like a piece of furniture, and supporting small black 
vessels. The second compartment of the tomb is occupied by 

<le voted to intennent ; in the case of Cn*ie Canina, Etruria Marit. I. tav. 68. 

the city was completely surrounded by In one of the two side-chambew "Rhic i 

toinln. oi)en on the entrance-passage of this tomb, 

" The entrance, as usual in the tombs of the walls also are panelled in relief wit i 

Cen'etri, is lined with masoiiiy, The the very same patteni as decorates the 

<loorway is cut in the rock in an arched , tomb of the Sun and Moon at Vulci. ® 

form, and around it is a groove, hito which two-fold coincidence in this sepulchre » 

fitted the ancient door, a slab of stone. For icmarkable. See p. 448. 

the plan, sections, &c., of this tomb, see 
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two sepulchral couches, hewn from the rock, and containing 
nothing of their occupants beyond some dark dust, mixed with 
fragments of metal, surrounded by sundry articles of crockery, 
though their skulls are still left at the heads of their respective 
l)iers. Between these couches, on a square mass of rock, 
ivtaining traces of colour, rests an earthen pan, or brazier, for 
|)cifumes, with arcliaic figures in relief round the rim; and at 
the foot of each couch stands a huge jar, 
almost large enough to hold a man, which 
probably contained the ashes of the slaves or 
dependents of those whose bodies occupied 
the couches. In the inner compartment, 
against the wall, are tw’O benches of rock ; on 
the upper, stand several similar large jars, 
together with smaller vessels ; and on the 
lower, is a curious, tall, bell-shaped i)ot, of 
black carthciiw^arc, similar in form to one of 
bronze found in the Grotta llegulini-Galassi. 

It was probably a thymiaterion, or incense- “truscan fumioator. 
burner. It is showm in the annexed woodcut. 

About a mile from the Grotta Campana, but still on the 
Monte Abatoiie, are two remarkable sepulchres, well worthy of a 
visit. They are not under lock and key, yet can scarcely be 
found without a guide. The spot is vulgarly called II Monte 
d’iJro, from a tradition of gold having been found there. On the 
way to it, you may observe traces of a sepulchral road, fianked 
with many tumuli — some wdth architectural decorations. The 
tombs lie in a small copse, and are not easily accessible to 
ladies. To exxdore them, indeed, demands much of the sports- 
man’s spirit ill the ruder sex, for they are often half-full of 
water. The first is called the “ Tomb of the Seat,” and is dis- 
tinguished from the other of that name, already described, by its 
position on Monte Abatone. 



Guotta della Sedia. 


i’his tomb lies under a large tumulus, with a square base- 
ment of masonry, which makes it highly probable that the 


superincumbent mound w’as in 

‘ The biiseineiit U 63 feet by 56. Y'w- 
makes it larger-108 by 91 Roman 
I'iibiis. At the back, or on the side op- 


tliis case of pyramidal fonn.^ 

• 

posed to the entrance, is a square prujec* 
tion or buttress in the masonry. Tho 
blocks are of tufo, and tbc coui-scs recede 
T 2 
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Half-way down the passage wliich leads to the sepulchre, you 
pass through a doorway of masonry, which marks the line of 
tlie tuiiiulus-basement. The passage is lined with masonry, 
whose converging courses indicate the existence originally of u 
vault overhead. The tonih consists of two chambers, and Ims 
nothing extraordinary, except an arm-chair, wdth a footstool 
attaclied, liewm out of tlie living rock, as in the two tombs of tlic 
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Banditaccia, already described. Here it is not by the side of a 
sepulchral couch, but against tlic \vall of ro(;k ^^hich separates the 
two chambers." 

This tomb had been rifled in ages past, but carelessly, for, 
when reopened in 183»5, some gold leaf, and several. ol the 
same metal were discovered in one of the chambers. Other 
furniture was found, indicative of a higli anticpiity.'^ A singular 
feature was the skeleton of a horse, lying by the bier of his 


as they asceiul, as in the of Semiis 
Tullius at R(»iue. Similar s> 4 uaic liiisemeiitM 
of masonry, generally viiiplfcton, and i>ro- 
hably the bases of pyramids, arc not un- 
common in tills ncciopolis, especially in the 
glen of the Yacoina, beneath the cliffs of 
the city. 

- Micali, in his last woik, in which he 
seeks to establish oriental analogies in 
Etruscan monuments, expresses hiw opinion 
that these seats areMithraic symhols— amf 
so he also legards celebrated marble 
chair of the Corsini 1?alacc. Mon. Ined. 
p. 152. 


Here were fragments of embroidery in 
lowers of smalt of Egyptian w'ovkni'insliip 
—a juei'c of blue iMHtn insciibcd witli 
iicioglyphics — aUibasti in the form of 
iig^litian females — and bits of amber ami 
ither oriental gums placed around the 
orpse. A morsel of one of these gums 
leiiig put to the fire emitted so powerful 
in odour as to be insupportable, says ^ is- 
■onti, even in the spacious hall of th® 
)ne.il palace at Ceri. Ant. Mon. di Ceri, 
»p. 29—32. Tlie vault at the entrance 
•roves this tomb to be very ancient. 
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master, and suggesting that lie had been slain at the funeral 

obsequies. ‘ 


Giiotta Torlonta. 

The sepulchre under the adjoining tumulus has received is 
iiiniie fn)iii the proprietor of the land, Prince Torlonia, who 
opened it in 1835. The basement is here of the usual circular 
form. ‘ The entrance to this tomb is its most singular feature. 
At a considerable distance a level passage ojiens in the hill-side, 
jind rims partly underground towards the tumulus, till it ter- 
minates ill a vestibule, now open to the sky, and communicating 
Avith tlie ground above, by two flights of steps. The inner part 
of tliis vestibule is recessed in the rock, like the upper chambers 
of tlic tombs of Castel d’Asso ; for there is a similar moulded 
door in the centre, and on either hand arc bciiches of rock 
wliicli, being too narrow for sarcophagi, suggest that this cham- 
ber Avas formed for the funeral rites — probably for the banquet, 
jind generally for the convimiencc of the relathes of the deceased 
in tlieir per iodical visits to the tomb. This chamber is decorated 
A\ith rock-hewn pilasters of Doric proportions, but with peculiar 
capitals, and bases somcAvhat allied to the Tuscan. 

In tlie lloor of this vestibule opens another flight of steps 
leading down to the sepulchre.^*’ There is an antechamber at 
tlie entrance, which opens into a spacious hall, having three 
compartments, like chapels or stalls, on either hand, decorated 
with Tuscan pilasters, and a chamber also at the upper end, 
which, being the post of honour, was elevated, and approached 
by a Hight of steps. Kach chamber contained several sepulchral 
couches, altogether fifty-four in number. At the moment of 
opening the tomb, these Avere all laden with their dead, but in a 
little Avhile, after the admission of the atmosphere, the bodies 
ciuinbled to dust and vanished, like Avvolta’s Etruscan warrior 


‘ For a (letuled desci iption of this tomb 
lOi'l its contents, and for illustiative plans 
sections, soe the woik of Cav. 1*. E. 

Anliclii lUonuinenti Scpolcrali ili 
^-'o. Caniua (Ktrniia Marit. I. p. 197, 
t.iv. 70) dates this tomb from before the 
'''* ' "nd century of Rome. 

' This tumulus is about 75 feet in 
'h.iTiietor. The masonry of the liasement 
tills peculiarity, that at the distance of 
cH'iy 10 or H feet a lulaster projects so as 


to give the Mhole a rescmblanco to a vast 
cog-wlieel lying on the ground. In the 
masonry, just alxivc the entiance, is a pit 
shaft, ns in the tonilis of Civita Gastclhinn. 
• ® Visconti (Ant. Mon. di Ceri, p. 20) 
conjectures that this flight of steps was 
originally concealed, so that a pei*son eiitcr- 
mg the passage or descending the steps fiom 
above, would take thp vestibule witli its 
moulded doorway for the real sepulchre. 
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at Corneto, leaving scarcely a vestige of their existence.^ The 
external grandeur of this tomb augured a rich harvest to the 
excavator, but it had been already stript of its furniture — not ji 
piece of pottery was to be seen — so completely had it been rifled 
by plunderers of old.® 

In that part of the necropolis, called Zambra, which lies on 
the west of Ccrvetri, towards Pyrgi, some very ancient tomhs 
w^ere opened in 1842. In construction they were like the Grotta 
Eegulini-Galassi, being long passages similarly walled and routed 
in with masonry, and lying beneath large tumuli of earth, and 
their furniture betrayed a corresponding antiquity.® 

It is worthy of remark that though sepulchres are found on 
every side of Csere, those towards the sea are generally ilie most 
ancient.^ It tnity also be noticed that the tombs face all points 
of the compasfi. 

I have already mentioned that in very eavl}'^ times, Ciere was 
renowned for her cultivation of the pictorial art, and that in the 


7 Vihconti, p. 21. A full description of 
this tomb, with illustrations, will bo found 
in the said work of Visconti. Also m 
Oaiiina(<>p. cit. I., p. 106, tav. 60), who 
lefers the tomb to the second or third 
ceiituiy of llonic. 

® An external analogy to houses is not 
>cry obvious in these tuiuular seiudchres. 
They have been supposed to Lave the 
funeral pyre for their type (Ann. Inst. 1832, 
p. 275), but the usual anah'gy may, per- 
haps, be traced in the habitiitioiis of the 
ancicut Phrygians, who, dwelling in ]»are 
plains, on account of the scarcity of wood, 
raised lofty mounds of earth, weaving stakes 
above them into a cone, heaping reeds and 
stuhble nrouiul them, and hollowing them 
out for their habitiitioii. Sucli dwellings 
wero very cool in summer, an<l extremely 
warm in winter. Vitruv. II. I, 5. Kxter- 
nally they must have resembled the shep- 
lier«ls* cajxuuic, which now' stud the Cam- 
pagna of Home. Indeed, if the turnuhir 
form of sepulture were lujt one of natunil 
suggestion, and which has therefore been 
employed by almost every nation from China 
to Peru, it might be supposed that the 
Lydians, who used it extensively, had 
cux>iedthe subterranean huts of their neigh- 
bours the Phrygians, and introduced the 
fashion into Etru ria. The conical pit-houses 
of the ancient Armenians might in the same 
w'ay be rogJirdcd as the types of the tombs 


of thnt form which abound in southcin 
Ktruiia, and are found also south o£ tlic 
Td>er, as well as in Sicily ; for the dcscii))- 
tion given of tlieni (Xenophon, Anab IV. 
5, 25 ; <*f. Diodor. XIV, i)]>. 258-l>) closely 
coiresjjonds. 'I'he interiois of these snli- 
teiiJinc.in huts of Aimcnia iireseuted sceucs 
very like tliose in tin Itidian cajxnnui, 

® The word Zambra seems of Saiacenic 
ongin, and re»*alls the old rom.uucs of 
(Iranada ; but it was used in Ital} in tLc 
middle ages for camera ; and it seems pio- 
bablc that this spot derived its name fiom 
the sepulchral chambers hero discovered. 
The word is also mot w'ith in seveial puts 
of Tuscany, but attached to &trc.ims aiul 
t<»i rents (sco Keiietti, siih voce) ; so that it 
is difficult to trace a connection with the 
Mooiish dance For an account of the 
tombs, sec Abekon, Hull. Inst. 1840, p 131; 
Mittehtilieii, pp. 236, 268, 272 ; iMuali, 
Mon. Incd. j). 375, ctseq. tav. LV’l. Caiiina 
gives plans of four of these tombs, w'liich 
he thinks belonged to the neciopolis of 
Pyrgi (op. cit. I., p. 108, tav. 73). 

1 Abcken (^ilittelital. p. 240) fancied 
there might be some reason for this west- 
ward position of the oldest tombs, as though 
it were chosen for its approximation to the 
sea, the peculiar element of the Tyrrhene 
race. He notices the analogy of the Nuraghc 
on the western shore of Sardinia. 
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first century; of our era, paintings were extant on tliis site, wliicli 
were believed to be prior to the foundation of Home.- There 
can be little doubt that, although not expressly named, Cterc was 
also one of the cities of Etruria, which at a very remote period 
oxcclled in the plastic arts.*"^ Of her sculpture in marble we 
liiive instances in the “ Grotta dci Sarcofagi,*' already described. 
Some choice specimens of terra-cotta statuary have fortunately 
come down to us to attest her skill in moulding clay. 

AVhat visitor to the Louvre has not been startled, ou first 
entering the Musee Napoldon, at the sight of a loving pair, 
as largo as life, reclining on a couch in the centre of the room 2 
The life-like character of these figures, who appear engaged in 
animated conversation, their strange costumes, and still stranger 
cast of features — diliering widely both from the Greek and from 
till' Egyptian, yet decidedly oriental and akin to the Calmuck ; 
the varied colouring of tlie group, which faithfully imitates nature 
throiigliout ; the unusual material for statuary, whicli is soon 
recognized as burnt clay — cannot fail to call forth wonderment. 
What do tliey mean? 'Whence do they come ? What people do 
they ri'present ? To what age do they belong? are tlio (questions 
lo which they naturally give rise. This group is an early woA of 
Mlriiscan plastic art from Cervetri, discovered by the iMarclieso 
Canipana in 1850. The monument is a sarcophagus, in which 
wi'i'c deposited the bodies of the pair whose t*iligi(*s recline on 
llie lid, or ratlier form the lid, as tlic urn is moulded into tlie 
couch on wdiich they arc reposing. The lady lies in front, and is 
draped to her feet in a yelhnv chiton, or chemise, with short 
sleeves, over which she >vears a red mantle with a broad border 
of white. Her neck is encircled with a gorget ; her ears arc 
])ierccd for rings, w’hich have been removed ; her cap is the 
tittiilns, the national head-dress in the early days of Etruria, from 
beneath which her hair descends in long tresses on her liosom 
and shoulders. Her husband, avIio lies behind her, wears merely 
a short tunic or shirt ; his beard is trimmed to a point, his hair 
hangs loosely behind his head. The hands and feet of both are 
modelled to the life, though certain other parts of tlie figures 
betray a careless treatment. A,strange incongruity in the group 
can hardly fail to strike the observer. With this Asiatic pomp of 
colour, with these features, not only nn-Europeaii, but absolutely 
Tartar-like, and barbaric, the cAnaments of the couch are purely 
Hellenic, identical with those which are found decorating Greek 

* Plin. N. H. XXXV. 6. » Ib. XXXV. 46. 
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vases of the best style and period, which fact limits tlie antiquity 
of the monument to the fifth century n.c. This incongruity is 
accounted for by Dr. Drunii, by supposing that in very early 
times the native art of Etruria was subjected in a powerful 
degree to Hellenic influences, which more or less overlaid or 
obscured the indigenous element, yet that the latter was never 
entirely subdued, but exerted a reaction from time to time, 
developing the native peculiarities sometimes to such an extent, 
especially when the monument was of large size, that it produced 
the feeling of strangeness and novelty, wliich we lose however on 
further investigation, when we perceive that tlie elements arc 
already familiar, — only developed in a manner novel and unex- 
pected.'* 

Of yet more i)rimitive character, and evincing more clearly tli(‘ 
peculiarities of Eiruscaii indigenous art, with even less alloy of 
foreign elements, is a similar sarcophagus of terra-cotta, also 
found at Oervetri, and now in the Britisli Mustnim. The wood- 
cut at the head of this chapter is copied from a photograph 
published in ‘‘the Castellani Collection,*' by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
whose description of it I cannot do better than transcribe. 

^‘vriiiS Etruscan sarcophagus consists of a coffin, richly deco- 
rated with reliefs all round, the four corners of which rest each 
on a pedestal ornamented with the bust of a Siren or Harpy. 
On the cover of the coffin are a male and female figure reclining 
on a mattress. The male figure is naked, and his meagre and 
emaciated condition seems caused by age and sickness, thougli 
perhaps much of the peculiarity of the type may be due to the 
want of skill in the artist in the representation of nude forms. 
The female figure wears a close-fitting chiton, which docs not 
reach to the feet. Her hair falls in long tresses over her bosom, 
and is gathered into a thick queue behind. Hound her neck is 
a necklace with pendants, resembling some very ancient orna- 
ments in silver and amber found at Palestrina, and now in the 
Castellani collection of jewels. Her right hand is raised as if 
she held out something which the male figure advances his riglit 

Anii.In&t. 1861, pp. 391-404. Imention , a smile ! The unmistakable resemblance, 
Uruiiii’s view of this hingnlar monument, , however, these figures bear to the Mongol 
but cannot admit his explanation of the type, cannot fail to bo recognised by any 
peculiar characteristics it displays to be one who 1ms lived, as I have done for years, 
satisfactory. He rejects iU affinity to kmong Tai-tar races. For an illustration 
Pelasgic or Lydian art, and ascribes the of this monument see Mon. Inst. vol. VI. 
liccnliarities of physiognoniy simply to the tav. 69. See also an article by Dr. Emil 
attempt of the Etruscan artist to represent Draun. Ann. Inst. 1860, p. 105. 
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Imiul to receive. His left elbowrests on two Hut cushions, on 
which ft prtiiited Meander is still visible. The style of these 
iil^ures is archaic, the treatment throughout very naturalistic, in 
which a curious striving after truth in anatomical details gives 
iiiiiiiiation to the group, in spite of extreme ungainlinoss of form, 
and ungraceful composition. The groups seem to have been 
made in parts, fitted on after passing through the furnace. 'I’lie 
relief on the front of the coffin represents a battle between two 
warriors, eacli attended by one male and two female figures. At 
cither end of tlie scene is a winged figure ; these probably repre- 
sent the souls of the two warriors. On the opposite side of the 
( olliii is represented a banquet, at which a male and female figure 
recline. At one end are two warriors, each of whom appears to 
be taking leave of two female relations. At the other end are 
two pairs of females, seated in chairs, in a mourning attitude. 
It is to be presumed that the four scenes tlius represented on the 
sides of tlio coffin have relation to one another, and tliat the four 
sabjects rejiresentcd arc, the leave-taking of two warriors before 
j»oing to single combat ; the death of one of them ; the mourning 
for that death ; and the funeral feast, or possibly the reception of 
the slain warrior in the realms of bliss. Ihit the partici^ar 
siiigh‘ combat represented has not yet been identified. It sliould 
be noticed that in the single combat a lion is represented 
fastening on the leg of the falling warrior. 

“Above the battle-scene is an Etruscan inscription painted in 
ti\o lines, one of which is along the edge of the mattress, the 
other immediately below. The letters are identical with the 
earliest forms of the (iretdv. The inscription is very similar to 
that on a gold fibula found at Chiusi, but its interpretation is not 
yet determined. 

“ In the Ijouvre is a terra-cotta sarcophagus found at Cervetri, 
jnid formerly in the Campana Collection, on whicli are two 
reclining figures, very similar in type and composition to these, 
but showing more sense of beauty, and more artistic skill in their 
design and execution. 

“ These two sarcophagi may be reckoned among the earliest 
known specimens of the fictile art »f Etruria. U’here is no positive 
(^‘vidoiice as to their age, but they can hardly be later than 
li.c. 500.*’ 

I’o this description I will venture to add that the Tartar 
physiognom}" is even more pronounced in this pair tlian in that 
on the Louvre sarcophagus ; and there can be no doubt that this 
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is the earlier monument. The figures in relief below are closely 
xikin in st^’le to those on the most archaic dppi of Chiusi. The 
inscription, as Mr. Newton observes, is in very early Greek 
characters, rather than Etmscan, 3’et, like the latter, it is writt(* *• n 
from right to left. Italian antiquaries generally doubt its 
genuineness. It is certainly not easy to decipher. 

The ancient pottery of Crorc is in keeping with the archaic, 
oriental character of the rest of the sepulchral furniture. 'J’he 
large, fiuted, or fantasticall}^ moulded cineraiy jars, of red or 
black ware, with figures of centaurs, sphinxes, and cliinueras in 
flat relief, resemble those of Veii ; and so the* rest of her early 
unpainted pottery, which Lei^sius takes to be Pelasgic rather 
than Etruscan.® The moj^t ancient painted vases are also found 
on this site, not only those of the so-called riioenician style, hut 
others of a much raider class and peculiarly Doric, character, 
resembling the ancient Corinthian pottery, as wc kiioyv it 
through the celebrated Dodwell vase, and others from Greece 
and her colonies.® These very earl}' vases are of course found 
in the most ancient tombs, but in those of later date, imitations 
of this eaidy pottery not uufreipicntly occur. Tt is not difficult to 
detect these psoudo-arcliaic vases, yvhich are probably the work 
<3f Etruscan hands. One of the most striking examples of these 
imitation vases is a hydria, with black figures representing tlie 
myth of Hercules slaying Busiris and his attendant jmosts.^ 
Busiris was King of Egypt, and to propitiate the gods during a 
protracted famine, was advised to sacrifice yearly a foreigner to 


* To the sajs must un- 

doiihtcdly lie ictorrcd the vases of 
eaith of iicculLir, hoiiietimc.s liiyurre, hut 
often elegant forms, atloine<l with fantastic 
liandlcs, figures, tioiis, fiutes, and zigzag 
liattoms — as ^vell as the fine ohl g«)ld 
articles, of archaic and extremely careful 
style, very tliinly wi ought, and sown with 
minute gold graius, and .studded with short 
Mumpy figurc.s, with uiaiked outlines and 
Egyptian ch.iracteii.stic.s. Tyrrh. Pel. p. 11. 

*• Of this rare class of vases from C.ere, 
tlicie are two in the Uregorian Museum. 
One, an olpc, represents the combat of 
Ajav (Aivas), and Hector, who is assisted t 
Ijy Jlncas. Tlie iiahoography of the in- 
scriptions, just like that of the i)odw'ell 
vase, determines tlii.s also to bo Doric 
especially the use of the 9 instead of the 
X ; for the koppn is quite foreign to Attic 
inscriptions. Mon. Incd. Inst. II. tav. 38 ; 


Ann. Inst. 1831), pp. 30G— 310, Ahckcn. 
The other v.xsc, a Injdrui, iopre.sents a 
bo.ar-hunt, as on the Dodwell vase. 

(■fiegnr. II. lav. 17, 2. Another good 
siieciineii of tlii.s class of Cieritan iiotteiy 
is at Dcrlin, and represents the coinhat 
between Acbillus and ]\leninon, with birds 
dying o\cr the horses’ heads -a froipient 
symiiol on jiainted vases, which h.as been 
interpreted as a typo of swiftness, or as an 
augury — and also with peculiar paheo- 
grajihy. Mon. Ined. Inst. 11. lav. 38 ; 
Ann. lust, 183(1, pp. 310—311. The 
figures oil these vases are black and violet, 
on a pale yellow ground ; ami the outlines 
are scratched, as on other vases of the 


t ancient style. 

Ann. Inst. 1863, pp. 210-232, Hol- 
; 1865, pp. 296-306. Bull. In»t. 
), p. 140. Mon. Inst. YlH.f to'"* 
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Jupiter, Hercules, travelling tlirougli Egypt, was seized when 
asleep by the priests, wlio led him to the altar as a victim ; but 
he burst his bonds, slew the king, his son, and the priests, as he is 
represented doing in the woodcut on the last page. The fair people 
represent the Egyptians, the dark, negroes. As usual in repre- 
sentations of this myth, there is much of the burlesque in the 
treatment ; the manner in which the deini-god strangles half a 
dozen of his foes at the same moment is highly ludicrous. 

I’liough the pottery of Cm'c is generally of a more archaic 
character than that of Yulci or Tarquinii, 3’ct beautiful vases of 
the later, or (h-eek, styles are also found here. 

B(*tween Cau’e and Veii, and in the territory of the fonner 
city, lay a very ancient Etruscan town, called Artena, which was 
destroyed by the Roman kings. Speculations have been raised 
as to its site, but it will probably always remain a matter of 
conjecture.^ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXT. 

Xo'ii-: 1. — Simais as SKriLciiUAL Deloua'iions. See p. 257. 

The Hliields caivcd or painted in tins find other toinhs of Caere, prolmhly 
mark them as the sepulchres of wariiors, and are only a more perinaneiil, 
mode of indicating what is expiessed hy the suspension of the actual 
biickh’is. This was a (Jreek as well as Ktniscaii ensttnn. The aneii-nt 
]»yraniid hetwe(‘ii Argos ami Kpidanins, mentioned hy Pansanias (11. 25. 7.) 
(■ontainc<l the shields of the slain there interred. The analogous use of them 
as external deeorations of sepulchres hy tlie people of Asia Minor and hy 
tlse Ktriiseans, Ijas already been j)ointcd out. Vide j). 200. The shield was a 
favomitc anathema w'ith the ancients, who W’ere wont, at th(‘ conclusion of 
a w’ar, to suspend their owji l)neklers, or those of their vanquished fi»es, in 
the t(‘m[)le.s of their gods — a very early and oriental custom, for David 
(h'dicated to God the gold shields he had cajdiircd from the men of Zobah. 
2 Sam. \iii. 7, 11. Cim sus the Lxlian oifered a gold shield to Minerva 
Piumea, to he seen at Delphi in the time of Herodotus (L 1)2 ; cf. Pans. X. 


” Lny (IV. Cl) alone mentions this 
town, and he does so to distinguish it fioiii 
the Aitoiia of the Volsci, which is thought 
to luoo occupied the heights above Monte 
Foitino. He sa}s the Etruscan Artena 
l)clunge<l to Givre, and not to Vcii as some 
supposed. Nihby plac'-d it at Oastellaecio 
in the tennta of Castel Oamiianilc, where 
lie found traces of an Etruscan town ; hut 
Gell thought it more likely to have stood 


at lloccea, or Ihiccea, near the Arronc, 
twelve iiiilcs from Rome, for “there is 
.here a high ami insulated point, which has 
ClI the appearance of a citadel, and which 
seems to have been occupied at a subse- 
quent period l)y a i)atrician villa.” (h P* 
I 95 .) Canina places it at a spot six miles 
to the east of Cn?re, and about two to the 
north of Le Caldnne, wliicli ho takes to bo 
the Theima* Cieretame. Etr. Mar. I. p. 
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S 7,), .'Hill Ri’Ht aiiolhiT to Aniphiaraiis, Avliicli was i)rt*stTvcMl in llip tcmj)le 
ol! Apollo .at Tlielics. llciod. I. 52, 1)2. Aftrr tlio liattk* of Marathon, tin* 
Athfiiians dfilicjitcd tln-ir shields to the Uelphic A])ollo, and lived tlicin to 
tlu‘ l■lltahlatulv of his temple. Pans. X. 19, 4. And traces of shields in the 
inline posilion may still he ohsiawed on the eastern front of the Parthenon — 
one under each triftlyph, with the marks also of thi* hionze letters of the 
iiiserijdions which alternated with them. The Roman coiupieiois of Corinth 
MispjMided a niimher of jifilt shiehls on the ent.ihlatiin* of the temple of 
Jn[)iter Olympius ; and in the pediment of the same hmldin'j; was a , golden 
sliield, also a di'dicalory f;il't (Paii-s. V. 10, 4, 5.) ; ami so shields have lusrn 
f(»iind carved in the iiediimmts of the rock-hewn, tcmph-hlo* tomhs of 
Phivi^ia. Shi(*lds may sometimes have heem syndiols of ])roteelion lecnved 
fiom the f^ods, and tlnis aekimwledj^ed ; hut were often, like annllivHutld in 
iii'ial, nine einhlems of the picdessioii of those who dnlicaled them ; iis 
Avas the ease with tin* twnily-li\e shields of the arm(*d iimneis in tin* 
()l\iii]nc Pans. V. 12. H. Sometimes they seemed to havi* snved 

iiiendv (h'corative pnij»oses, as when S<domon adorned his pahn*e with live 
hundred p>ld tar^'cts (1 Kin^^s, x. Id, 17) ; or as when, in Asia Minor, the\ 
AVde caivnl on city w'alls, and the jmutrenia of tlu'atres. And they wne a 
eoiiv'enlioiial deeoiation also with the Homans, who emhla/onnl thnn w’lth 
llie poiiwils of their ancestors, and siisj»ende<l them in t«*inples or in their 
own houses. I’liii. XX .W. d, 4. 4’he use <d‘ shi(*lds, howiwiT, as lields for 
peisonal devices, is as old as the Wai of tin* Seven a£*ainst 'Pladies, if we 
may lu'lieve J']schylus ; and Joi family einhlems is also \i*ry am lent, for 
^ll^^ll LEii. Vir. 557) inliodiiees one of his early Italian heroes with .i 
toiniidahle escutcheon — 

rulrlier \vontnins, »l>pecKpie insij^me paternuiii, 

(Viilum aiigucs, eiiicUiuipie gciit scipentibus Hyhaiii. 

'Jlie shields home hy the lig^iiies of Miiieiva on tin* Panathenaie vases an* 
supposed hy (\mina to eontain the deviees of the Itali.m cities. Ihill. Inst, 
ist.'t, ]). 7n. Put this is open to ipiestion. W<* must look heumd the days of 
elinahy for the orij'in id' amioiial hi'ann^s, and for their mnhlazonmeiit on 
sliii-Ms. For an ingenious theois of tlie E«j^\ptian orig^m of heialdiy, see 
yh. Wathen’s inteiestiiift woik on “ Aneient E«»ypt,” pp. 20 ft scq. 


XoTK II. — AM) .JIWOMS. See p. 21H. 

The spirits wdiieh were helii*\ed hy the Romans to attend and pioteet 
human l)(*ing;s tliroii;:'!! life, were supposed to he of the saim* si'X .is their 
individual charge ; the males heing called Genii, the ieniales Jmioiu's. 
'rihiil. TV. (i, 1 ; Seneca, epist. 110. Such spiiits w’ere supposed not only to 
have presided over, but to have heeii the <*aiise of hirth, wdiieh is in fact 
hiipli(‘d ill the name — Genius^ a fjnicndo (Festiis, c. (Ieniales ; (Ansoiimis, (h* 
Lie Natali, III.) ; and hence the nuptial couch was called leclun f/mialis, and 
^\as sacred to the Genius. Fest. ; Serv. ad Virg. /Eii. \ I. 0015. Some 
in.iiiitaiued that every man at his hiith, or rather at his conecjition, had two 
'Genii allotted to him, to attend him Jlirongli* life — one inciting him to gocal 
deeds, the other to evil — and wdiose office it was also after death to attend 
him to the presence of the infernal judges, to confirm or refute his pleadings, 
.according to their truth or falsehood : so that he might he raised to a belter 
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state of existence, or degraded to a lower. Serv. ad Virg. VI. 743 • ( f 
III. 63 ; Euclid. Soerat. ap. C’enHorin. III. A similar doctrine of protecting 
and attendant spirits was held by the (Ireeks, who called them demons—. 
haifiovts — and believed them to bo allotted to men at their birth, as guardians 
always present, and cognisant not only of deeds but of thoughts, ami 
commissioned also to aecomj)any them to the other world. Also to act as 
interpieters and messengers l)etwccn the inhabitants of earth and heaven, 
riato, rha*do, pp. 107, lOK, e<l. Steph., and ap. A])uleium, de Deo Soerat. 
p. 80, ed. 1403 ; cf. Hesiod. Oi)cra ct Dies, I. 121 et seq.^ 250 et seq . ; rind, 
Olymp. Xlll. 

(ieiiii were distinguished from the Manes and Lares, inasmuch as these 
were the deified spirits of the dead, while the Genii were the olfspring of tlio 
gri'at gods (Fest. vv, Oeiiium, Tages), and the givers of life itself, wheie- 
forc they were called Dii Genitales. This distinction, hoAvever, was not 
always prcserv'cd, for the Genii were sometimi s confounded with the Manen 
and Lares, and supposed, after the death of their charge, to dwell in lus 
S(‘pulchre. »Serv. ad Ain. HI. 03 ; O'lisoinn. loc. cit. ; cf. Plin. 11. .5. 

A man was believed to be bom undiT thi* inlluence of a favourable or 
unlucky Genius (Pers. 1\. 27 — yfnio shuHtro) ; and the Genius or .Juno, as 
the case might be, was also supposed t«> bo ideascd or offended with the 
actions of the individual. Thus Quartilla, in Pctioniiis (cap. 25),it'xelaims, 
“ Jiinonem meam iratam habeam, si umpiam,” &e. And if a man restraiiuMl 
his passions and appetites, he was thought to defraud his Gi riius,” or if ho 
gave w'ay to them, to “indulge his Genius.” Pershis, V. 151 ; Serv. ad Viig. 
Georg. 1. 302 ; Terent. ap. cund. 

As the Genius was a god he received divim* honours, especially on tho 
birthday of the individual, when he w'as propitiated by libations, and offer- 
ings of flowers (Ilorat. Ep. 11. 1, 144; Tibul. 1. 7, 50; TV. 5, 9; Pers. TI. 
3,) ; and so also the Juno of a woman (Tibul. IV\ (5) ; and it was customary 
to anoint the head of the image, to adorn it with chajdets, and to buin 
incense before it. Tibul. I. 7, 51 ; IT. 2, G ; Ovid. Trist. W 5, 11. Even 
after death offerings weie made* to the Genius of the deceased, as Aincas 
to that of his father (Ovid. Fast. IF. 545), to whom he offered gifts— 

llle patris Genio sollcinnia dona ferebat — 

a custom which explains the inscription, “ IVNON ” (Junoni), on the vase 
painted on tho wall of this tomb at Cervetri. 

AVomen W’ere in the habit of swearing by their Juno (Tibul. III. 6, 48), as 
men by their Genius ; ami a lover w’ould even swear by the Juno of his 
mistress (Tibul. IV. 13. 15), (‘xalting her above every other divinity. Juvenal 
(II. 98), demumcing the effeminacy of tho Homans, sets it in the strongest 
light by saying that a seiTant swears by tho Juno of his lord — 

Et per Junonem domini juranto ministro. 

I' 

Not only imm and women, but places and things, had their Genii, acconl- 
ing to the Roman creed (Fest us, v, Gepium ; Serv. ad Georg. I. 302 ; A'bi. 
V. 85, 95). Cities, ns well as their component parts — streets, houses, baths, 
fountains, &c. — had their individual Genii; and so also with regions, 
piovinces, aimies, nations — every portion, as well as the whole collectively, 
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had its prcsidiiifC spirit. The Genius of tlie Roman Pt'oplo is oftt'ii ivprc- 
siiiti'd on coins, thoiigli Prudciitius might well jpicalion his individual 

character — 

Qiianquarn cur Genium Roma) mihi fiiigitis iiniiin, 

Cum portis, domibus, tliermis, stiihiilis, solcatis 
Assignare siios Geiiios ? i)cr<iuo omnia membra 
Urbis, pei<[nc locos, Gemorum millia multa 
Fingere, ne proprid vacet angulus ullui ab umbiA > 

TIicsc (lenii loci were supposed to tiike the visible form of a serpent (Virg^ 
/Thi. V. iio ; Serv. ad loc.) ; and so they are constantly represented on the 
lioiiseliold slnines of Pompeii, eating moat or fruits from an altar. 

The doctrine of Genii and Junones as held hy the Romans, there is little* 
(l()iil)t, was received from the Etruscans with that of the Lans. We know* 
that th(‘ latter people worshipped (tenii. A Genius Jovialis was one of 
their four Penates (Arnoh. adv. Nat. HI. 40 ; cf. Serv. ad ^En. TI. 3*25) ; aiul 
T.igis, their great lawgiver, was himself the son of a (h-nius (Eest. r. 
T.iges). And that the Etruscans held the doctnne of good and evil spiiits 
jitteiidiiig the soul into the other world, is demonstrated hy tlieir monuments 
by HOIK' mole clearly thiiii hy tlic paintings in the Grotta del C'ardinale at 
Coiiuto. This diialistic doctrine is thought hy Geihard (Gottheiten der 
Ktiusker, p. 57) not be llelleiiie ; Mi<‘ali r(‘fers its origin to tlu‘ East, it 
1 *^ not so clear that the l!]truscans held the distinction betw'cen Genii and 
.Iiinones ; for th(‘ sex of the ministering spirit is ofhui not accordant W'itli 
that (»r the human being, w'lio, whether man or w'oman, is generally atteiidcdi 
hv a buiiale spirit. Thus the majority of the demons rejuvseiih'd on 
hliiiseaii urns, sarcophagi, and mirrors, an* f(‘malcs. Therefore it is not 
sli icily coircct to term such slie-deinoiis, Junoiics. Passcri ( Ibiralipom. ill 
Pi-iupst., ]». 1)3) employed the iiamo “Gcniie.” Nor is it ahvays easy to* 
<lislmgnisli hctw(‘(‘u the att('ndant spiiits, gooil or ]>a<l, and the ministers of 
Fate, wlio an* introduced as determining or dirc'ctiiig events, or the Furies, 
who, as iniuist<TS of vengeance, are present at scenes of death, or assisting- 
111 the w'oik of destruction. All have the same general eharaeteristics. 
Wings at tlie shoulders — high huskins, often wdth huig Haps, which are apt 
to he imstakeii for ialaria — a shoit, high-girt tunie — a double strap crossing 
the hosdin, the iijiper ends passing over the sliouldeis, tlu* under, hehiiid tiu> 
hack, and united bctw'ceii the jiaps in a eirenlar stiul or rosette. The* 
ihstinetioii must be drawn from the nature of the scene into w'hich tlu'se- 
ileinons are introduced, from their attitude and e.xpiessioii, hut chiefly from 
Hi'* attrilmte in their hands, which, in the case of a Fury, or malignant Fate, 
a hammer, sw'ord, snakes, shears, or a torch ; in the case of a deereeiiig 
Fate, is a scroll, or a bottle or ink-horn, with a stylus^ or in a few* instances,. 
!i hammer and a nail ; and iii the case of a (ieiiius or Juno may he a simple 
wand, <u- nothing at all. The demons of vengeance, avIio are often athuidants 
“u Glianiii, from their resemhlanee to the Furies of Greek mytliology, are 
tlimight hy Gerhard to have a Ilelleijic origin. Gottheiten der Etrusker, 
P* 17. Th(‘ir Etiuseaii appellation is ni>t yet ascertained, although the name 
“ Nathi M ” is attached to a wingless male-d(*mon with hiutc}^’ tusks, who, 
aimed w’ith snakes, presides at the slaughter *of Clytjvinm stra, on a inirror 
^“>w- ill th(‘ Berlin Museum (Gerhard, "op. cit. taf. VT.) ; and although the 
d' liiou w’ho exults oA'^er Theseus and Pirithous in ITades, as dejiicted in a 
punted toinl) at Corneto (see p. 355), is designated “ TLi JirbcuA.” Against 
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soino of the fihe-deiiioiis of milder character, especially those wliieh have the 
attributes of Fates, the name ‘‘ Lasa ” has l)ccii found attached on Etriiscau 
niiiTors (Lanzi, II. tav. VI. C. ; Gerhard, Ktrusk. Spiegel, taf.XXXVil 
CLXXXI. Ihill. Inst. 1840, p. 100), thougl^ a similar goddess is soinetiiiK s 
designated “ Mkan ’’ (Ktrusk. Spiegel, taf. LXXXII., CXLI,, CXLII.). Las;^ 
from its eoiineetioii with other names in the instances cited, seems a goiii'ilc* 
api)ellati()ii. It must b(‘ e(iuivalent to ‘‘ Lara,” tlie r and 8 beijig iuterc]iaji|;;(>. 
aide letters; wherefore we find “Lases” for Lares in the Carmen Aivule. 
Lara or Laiunda is considered by Muller (Ktrusk. III., 4, 13) to be ideiiticjil 
with Mania, the Mother of the Manes and Lares. The origin of “ Lasa” Ims 
also been referred to the Aha of the Greeks (Lull. Inst. loc. (*it.) ; lait the 
analogy seems to be one of office rather than of appellation, for the deiivn- 
lion from th(' Ktrusean ‘"Lar” is perfectly sutisfaetoiy. Gerhard (Gottlieiteii 
der KtruskiT, p. 10) on this ground translates Lasa as the ‘'mistress,” not 
only of the (ienii of men, but of the anahfgoiis Jiinones of women, jd, 
thinks a Lasa must never ]>e mistaken for a »Iimo. 

Though the female miiiisteiing spirits of tlu* Ktrusean mythology an* imt 
ill eY(Ty resp(*et analogous to the Koman Junoiies, it may be well, in def.uilf 
of a sjiecilic name, to apply to them the same appidlation. To tin* mild or 
decreeing Fates, tin* name of “Lasa” may l>c confidently attached; and 
the malignant Fates, or demons of vengeance', wliose Ktrusean^ iianio hiis 
not yet lieeii cleaily ascertained, from their resimibhmce to the Kiiiiyes oi 
Kuineiiides of Grecian fable, may ell be designated Fiiiics. In many in- 
stances they seem to he closely allied to the K^pfs of tin* Greek poets— tin* 
she-demons of doom and violent death, who haunted battle-fndds and seeius 
of mortal stiife ; but I do not remember an instance on an Ktrusean momi- 
meiit, of a female demon being dia\Mi with the fangs and claws of a wihl 
beast, as the “ Ker,” presiding at the mutual slaughter of the Tlieban Biotheis, 
was represented on the cehdnated Chest of Cypselus. ]*ausan. V. li), fi. 
On the large sarcophagus of the (\isuccini collection, now" at FahTiiio, on 
which the liiial paiting of liusband and wife is n'lnvsented in relief, a demon 
armed with shears and torch is seen issuing from tin* gate of Orcus,and over 
her is inscribed the woid “ Kl’UiV ; ” but wlictlier this name applies to her, 
or to the gateway, is matter of dispute. Another demon by Inn sid(‘ is 
named “ Vanth,” but neither her altiibute nor her chaiaeter is cleaily in- 
telligible. The sann* name is also attached to a she-demou in the Franyois 
torn)) of Vulci, in the scene where Achilles is sacrilicing Trojan captives to 
the shade of Patroclus; l)ul Iktc again it is doubtful if she be a good genius 
introduced in antagonism to Charun, as M. Des Vcrgc'rs opines (III. n. 20)i 
or an evil sjnrit urging the son of relens to his vengeance, as Dr. jlniiiii 
(Ann. Inst. 18()1, p. ;Jo8) prefers to regard her. The generic aiiiicllation of 
the malignant demons of the Ktrusean mythology has yet to be ascdfaiiied. 




A. The keep. 

li. Round tower. 

(\ (\ Line of Pclasgic walls. 

1) Outline of aticient city seaward, accord* 
ill" to Canina’s siii»positioii. 

Ancient Ilirhour, according to Canina ; 
hut no traces of such moles and break- 
water are visible. 


а. Site of an ancient gate. 

б. Wall, here 16 feet thick. 

c. Wall, 12 feet thick, 

d. Wall, feet thick. 

e. Roman rcipairs of Pciasgic wall. 
/. Rlocks on the beach. 

g. Roman walls. 

/<• Fountain, 


CHAPTER XXir. 

SANTA SEVERA— Z'r/iG/. 

Pyrgi veteres. — 

Graiidia consumpsit nirenia tempus edax.— Rutilius, 

Xi:fr. miles beyond Palo is the fortress of Santa Severa, standing 
OR tile shore, about a furlong from the high-road. It is a squure 
toastie, with a square keep at one angle, and a lofty round tower, 
''ith inachicolated battlements, rising near it. To the casiuil 
oliserver, it has nothing to distinguish it from other mediaeval 
loits; but if examined closely, it will be seen that its walls on the 
of Civita Vecchia are based on foundations of far earlier 
‘liite, formed of massive, irregular, polygonal blocks, neatly fitted 
together without cement,^ — ^lirecisiely similar to the walls of Cora, 

* Under the ^'alls of the fortress, how- The traveller must not bo miHled by tliis, 
the blocks afe imbedded in mortar, which is a modern addition, as at Orbetcllo. 

I. 
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Hegni, Palestrina, Alatri, and other ancient towns in the Latin 
and Sabine Mountains — in short, a genuine specimen of what is 
called Pelasgic masoiiiy. This wall may be traced by its founda- 
tions, often almost level with the soil, for a considerable distance 
from the sea, till it turns at right angles, running parallel with 
the shore, and, after a while, again turns towards .the sea — en- 
closing a quadrangular space two or three times larger than lluj 
present fort, and sufheiently extensive for a small town.* This is 
the site of the ancient Pyrgi.”^ 

These, and the slight remains on the Puntone del CJastrato, 
presently to be mentioned, are the only specimens of polygonal 
masonry in this part of Etruria, though such masonry is found on 
three other sites further north. The strict similarity to the wall- 
ing of cities south and east of the Tiber, seems to in^ply a cominou 
origin, and that not Etrus(‘aii. Moreover, tlie position of tliis 
town in the plain, scarcely raised above the level of the sea, 
is so unlike purely Etruscan sites, wliicli are always strong Iiy 
nature as well as by art, and the materials of its walls — limestone, 
travertine, crag, sandstone, all aqueous formations — so distinguish 
them from the volcanic fortifications of the other ancient sites in 
the southern district of Etruria, that we are led to the conclusiou 
that it was built by a dilferent race, or in a different age. Now, 
though we have no express assertion in ancient writers tlnit 
Pyrgi itself was of J^olasgic origin, w'e know that its temple <»f 
Eileithyia was built by that people, and that it was the port of 
Agjdla or Ciere,'^ which was founded or occupied by tlic same 


Ono Mock is 9 ft. G in. loiij;, 3 ft. 0 in. liigli, 
and 1 ft. 9 in. thick. 

- Oanina (Ann. Instit. 1840, pp. 39, 40) 
gives the dimensions a.s 850 hy 050 (4reek 
feet. Aboken calls it 750 by (iOU ft (Mit- 
telitalien, p. 138), which nearly agrcc.s with 
my measurement of 720 by G.'iO English ft. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus descrilics 
Pyrgi fts 34 miles from Home, which is the 
true distance, and 8 miles from Gastrum 
Novum. The Maritime Itinerary makes it 
30 miles from Portus, at the mOuth of tho 
Tiber, 12 from Alsium, and 8 from Giistrum 
Novum. The Feutingerian Table calls it' 
10 miles from Alsium, which is con-cct, but ' 
0 from Castrum Novum ; sec ]>. 226. , These 
discrepancies ‘in the distances are of little ( 
consequence, since Pyrgi occupies the rela- 
tive position assigned to it between Alsium 
and Castrum Novum. 


* Strabo, V. p. 220 ; J)iod. Sic XV. p. 
337, e<l. lUiod. Pyrgi can hardly ha\o 
been foundc«l originally as the j»ort of Care, 
for it was at least 8 miles from that cit}, 
whicli lay only 4 miles from the sea ; and 
there can bo no rcison why a site should 
not have been chosen fora i)ort much nearer 
Gwre, as there is nothing in this spot to re- 
commend it in preference to any other part 
of the neighbouring const, and the harbour 
it once possessed must have been entirely 
artificial. I think it much more probable 
that the earliest structure on this site was 
the celebrated temple, and that the castle 
sprung up subsequently to protect that 
wealthy shrine, and that the existence of 
a fortress here determined the people of 
Ciere to adopt the spot for their port, in- 
stead of eoDStructing another on a mem 
convenient site— Alsium, for inst|M>f®' 
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l ace, and we have VirgiFs autliorit}' as to its liigli antiquity,® and 
iti? name in proof of its Greek origin. So that while iiistory 
oives ns the strongest presumptive evidence that Pyrgi was a 
Pelasgie town, its existing remains confirming that evidence, may 
be considered decisive of the fact.® 

I1ie small size of the town, scarcely more than half a mile in 
< irciiit, as determined hy the remains of its walls, is another 
feature which distinguishes it from all the Ktriiscan sites already 
described. Yet in this particular it (luitc agrees with the descrip- 
tion we have of Pyrgi, as “ a castle and ‘‘ a small town.” It 
must, nevertheless, have been a place of considerabhj importance 
:is a i)ort, naval station, and commercial emporium,® and it was 
iviiowned as the head-quarters of those hordes of pirates, who 
long made the Tyrrhenians as much dreaded throughout the seas 


of Italy and Greece,^ as the corj 
later times. 

Murhpf the importance of Py 
t(*mplc of Eileithyia or Liicina, 

<\i»ina (Ann. Inst. 1840, ]>. 37) cites 
J)ir)n}MUs, in support of his opinion that 
this temple was founded hy the Pclas;;! 

.‘it least two gcuerationH before the Ttojau 
AVar 

* Virgil (^ 11 . X. ] 84) calls it ancient 
even in tile days of £neas ; and though at 
liberty to indulge in the pro veil >ial licence 
<'t a puet, he was too good an antiipiary to 
< oinniit a glaring anachronism. 

'* Canina (Ann. Inst. 1840, p. 40) thinks 
(hat as the site itself did not afford the 
IVl.isgic builders of Pyrgi materials for the 
polygonal masonry, to which tliey were 
accujstomed, they cut the blocks from the 
neifilihouring mountains, now called Monti 
del S-isso, which yield a calcareous stone 
ii.ituially assuming polygonal form.s. Some 
•intKiuaries, v.ith Micali (Mon. ined. p. 
d/.l), and IJunhury (Class. Mus. V. pp. 
147—188), will n*ot admit that tlii.s poly- 
Korod inasomy sliows a Pelasgic origin, hut 
•isenhc it rather to a constructive necessity, 
finsing out of the nature of the building 
materials at hand. My I'casons for regard- 
ing the polygonal masonry of Italy, in type 
nt least if not always in construction, as 
I’nlasgic, will be given in Chapter L. It is 
‘‘vident that a choice was exercised in this 
•nstance, for the local rock is all volcanic, 
cither soft tufo, or black lava, which lines 


iairs of Ibirba.ry have been in 

rgi must have arisen from its 
the goddess of cliildbirth, — a 

the slioro between J^rgiand Civita Vccchia ; 
hut this may Lave l>ecii rejected as too hard, 
or it might not h.ive given the desired 
cleavage. The variety of materials employed 
- all alike thrown into polygonal forms — 
proves that the adoption of that stylo in 
this instance was not accidental, hut inten- 
tional. At Agylla, howT\er, where the 
rock is a volcanic tuto, tlie Pclasgi seem, 
at least in tlicir tombs, to have hewn it 
into rectangular blocks. 

7 Seiv. ad .^Jii. X. 184. 

" Until. I. 221. Strabo also (V\ p. 225) 
chisses it among the ro\ixyia of ilic lUti us- 
caii coast. 

* Pyrgi was idso a hshiiig-towii (Athen. 
VI. c. 4). it seems to have suffered the 
usual evils of a seaport, that — '^qiiiedam 
corruptela ac demutatio muriim ’’—as Cicero 
terms it (dc Kep. IT. 4) ; for Lucilius (ap. 
Sorv. ad A!ln. loc. cit.) mentions the 
‘ ‘ Hcorta Pyrgentia. ’ ’ 

' Serv. loc. cit. — “Hoc castelluin nobi- 
lissimiiin fuit co tcrnporc, quo Thusci pira- 
ticam exercuerunt ; nam illic metropolis 
fiiit." The small size of Pyrgi, as Muller 
rumarl^ (Etrusk. I. 4, 8) is no proof against 
its importance in ancient times, seeing that 
the once renowned ports of Greece astonish 
the modem traveller by their confined di- 
mensions. 

u 2 
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shrine^ so richly endowed with gold and silver, and costly gifts,, 
the opima spolia of Etruscan piracy, as to have tempted" the 
cupidity of Dionysius of Syracuse, who, in the year of Boiae 370 
(b.c. 884), fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, and attacked Ipyrgi, 
ostensibly for the sake of repressing its piracies, but really to 
replenish his exhausted ti’easur}\ He surprised the place, which 
was very scantily garrisoned, spoiled the temple of not less than 
a thousand talents, and carried off booty to the amount of five 
hundred more, defeating the men of Crcre, who came to its 
rescue, and laying waste their tenitory.® 

This is all we know of Pyrgi in the days of Etruscan independ- 
ence. Her history must in great measure be identical with that 
of Cfere, on which she was so intimately dependent. We find 
her mentioned as a Homan colony in the year 563 (b.c. 191), 
when with Fregenae, Castrum Novum, and the maritime colonies 
of Latium, she was compelled to add her quota to the fleet fitting 
out against Antiochus, king of SjTia.^ It is evident thqt under 
the Homan domination she lost much of her former importance.*" 
Wc find nothing more than mere statements or hints of her 
existence,® till in tlie fifth century after Christ she is said to have 
dwindled from the condition of a small town to that of a largo 


* Rite matures aperiro partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres ; 

Sive til Lucina prol*aH vocari 

Scu Uenitalis * &c. 

Ilor. Car HI. Sac I'i. 

Aristotle ((Economic. II. 20) and I’olyie- 
nus also (V. cap. IT. 21) call this goddess 
Leucothoa. Miehuhr (II. jip 47S, 49.1, 
Engl, trans.) and Muller (Etrusk, III. 3, 4) 
call her Mater Matuta, who was idcntiHed 
hy the Homans with the Lcucoihea of tho 
(ireeks. But Mututa is also allied with 
Eos or Aurora (Lucret. V. iiCta) ; aiul (Icr- 
hard (Oottheiten der Etru-skor, pp. 9, 2,')) 
suggests an analogy between Eileithyi.a- 
Leucothea, and the Etruscan Aurora, wlio 
was called **Thn<m." Etnisk. Spiegel, 1. 
taf. LXXVI. The natural lelation of tho 
goddess of the daw’n with the goddess of 
hirths is easily understood ; that with a 
goddess of the sea, is not so evident. As 
Leucothea was deemed powerful in pre- 
serving from shipwreck, and was the ivitron- 
deity of sailors, it is an argument in her 
favour in this instance. Were this shrine 
sacicd to her, it would seem to imply that 
the port was prior to the temple. On the 


other hand, it may he said, that Eileithyia 
being but one form of Juno, tho great god- 
dess of Argos (Ilesych. g. r. E(Aci0utai), the 
Pelasgio colony may well have raised a 
temple to her lionour — as did the Argiic 
colony, called by Dionysius (J. cap. 21) 
Pelasgic, which settled at Falerii. She is 
sometimes called the daughter of Juno 
(Pans. I. 18, Iliad. XI. 271). Homei, 
liowcMT, elsewhere (Iliad. XIX. 119) 
speaks of this goddess in the plural num- 
ber. So also Hesychins. For a new view 
of the derivation of the name, rid. Ann. 
Inst 1842, p. 95 (ITcnzcn). 

3 Diodorus Sic. XV. p. 337 ; Serv. a.l 
Mn X, 184. See also Aristot. (Econ. II. 
20 ; Strab. V. p. 226 ; Polyam. Strat. ^ . 
cap. II. 21 ; cJF. .Xlian. Var. Hist. I. 20. 

^ Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

* Servins (loc. cit.) speaks of Pyrgi as 
^ “ nohilissimum ” in early times, and im- 
plies that she had lost her importance with 
her piracies. 

c « Liv. XXV. 3 ; Cic. de Orat. IL 71 1 
1>. Mela, II. 4 ; Pita. III. 8 ; IHol. p. 68, 
ed. Bert. ; Mart. XII. epig. 2 ; Strab. loc. 
cit. ; Serv. loc. cit. 
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We liear no more of her as Pyrgi, but find mention of 
licr in A.i). 1068, as the Casfle of Sta Severa.® 

Of the celebrated temple there are no traces extant ; nothing 
to determine even the site it occupied. Canina suggests that, 
from the period in which it was built, it may have been in the 
iiit)st ancient Doric style.® If so, it must have resembled the 
great temples of Piestum, standing like them on tlie shore, and 
rearing its massive capitals 'and entablature high above the 
towers and battlements of the inclosing walls, at once a beacon 
to the mariner, and a stimulus to his devotion. 

* Tlie foundations show the walls of Pyrgi to have been in parts 
of great thickness, implying, what might be expected from its 
exposed situation in the plain, that its fortifications were of 
unusual strength and loftiness.^ 

The port, as already said, must have been wholly artificial, 
wliich seems indeed to be expressed in the term applied to it by 
ancient \vriters.® Nothing remains to determine the shape of the 
harbour, but Canina thinks it was formed by two curved moles, 
each terminating in a tower, with a third mole in front of the 
opening between them, like the “island** at Civita Vecchia. 

There are no tombs visible around Sta Severa, not even a 
tumulus on the plain, but at the foot of the heights which rise 
inliind, sepulchres have been discovered. On one spot, called 
Plan Sultano, the Duchess of Sermoncta has excavated, and the 
tombs she found w^ere of veiy simple character, similar to those 
of Palo and Selva la Kocca.® 

' KutiJms (I. 2*24), siwakiiig of Alsium retienhUnm. The uncieot \valls Mjcrn lo 

•iiul V>r^i, nays — have varicil from 8 to 12 and 16 foot in 

‘ ‘ N uiu! villas graudes, o])]>ida jmrva pri ns. ’* thickness. 

” Nihhy, Dintorni di Itonia, 111. p. 94. * Ciiiini), points out that Rtraho and 

'' Annal. Inst. 1840, p. 42. Dionysius both used the term MveioVf in- 

^ nie name of Pyrgi denotes the cxis- «tead of AtjaVi describing Pyrgi— the 

teiice of “towers” in the ancient walls, former term implying an artificial x>ort, 

yet there arc no traces of any now visible. constructed witli moles or brcakwateis— 

It IS evident they did not project beyond the latter a natural harbour only. Ann. 

the line of walls, as at Cosa and Fallen, Inst. 1840, p. 43. This view is favouicd 

though Canina, in his restored Plan of by Ilesyehius when he says that hlifuov is 
Pjrgi, has so represented them, for the smaller than 

<»uUt face of the foundations is in parts * JVIicali, Mon. liied., pp. 3/5, 385. The 
< learly definable for a considerable distance ; • tombs which Abckcn (Mittclitalicn, pp. 
nor jiro there traces of towers within.'* 239, 242, 267) describes as belonging to 
Pci haps they rose only on the side towards Pyrgi, or to a village dependent on her, aio 
tiic sea, where huge masses of ruin, tlio^ those 'at the Puntone del Castrato, trc$ited 
recks of the fortress and port, now lie of in the n6xt chaptei'. The tombs at 
«'ii the shore, fretting waves into ever- Zambra, mentioned at p. 278, are supposed 
lasting foam. There traces of Roman by Canina to have belonged to the necropolis 
"ork on this side, of opM incetium and of Pyrgi. 
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SANTA UAm'SmjLk.-I'UmCl'M. 

1 wainlered the wrecks of ilay.s departed, 

Far by the desolated sbom 

SlIKLLKV. 

Five miles beyond 8. Severn is the station of Santa Murinelliu 
Hero the railroad crosses the shoulder of a low headland, ou 
whicli stand a few huildings and a lonely date-palm. The pro- 
montory half embraet's a tiny bay, with some ruins of a Eoniaii 
mole or breakwater. A few ftshing-boats are drawn up on the 
beach ; the lialf-draped tawny iishermen are sitting beneath tlieir 
shade, mending their nets ; and two or three similar craft, witli 
their latteen sails glistening like snow in the sunbeams, arc 
gliding with swan-like motion over the blue w'aters. The hamlet 
is supposed to mark the site of Punicuin, a station on the Via 
Aurelia.^ A few furlongs before reaching it, in a field by the 
road-side, are many traces of Homan habitation, probably 
marking the site of a villa. Here on the shore are a couple of 
ancient bridges standing in picturesque ruin near the road, and 
marking the course of the Yin Aurelia along the coast. Excava- 
tions have been made in this neighbourhood by the Duchess of 
Sermoneta, and many remains of Homan magnificence have been 
brought to liglit.^ 


* l*uidcum is mentioni'd cidy b> tlie 
Peutingorian Table. Nibby (Diutomi di 
Koma, JI. p. 313) thinks it must liaA^c 
taken its name from tlio pomegianatcK 
{malum punicum) which flourished here, 
or from some heraldic device of this 
character ; but it is more likely to have 
arisen from some association of tho«>placc 
with the Carthaginians. Mommsen (Rom. 
Gcscli. I. c. 10), indeed, is of oi>inian that 
there was a Phoenician settlement or factoiy 
on this spot, the only one on the shores of 


the Italian peninsnla. lint were that the 
eswe, it is strange that we find no mention 
of sueh a settlement in Roman writers. 

“ In the IV inter of 1837, on the shores 
of the little bay, were found remains of 
^ baths and other buildings, with mosaic 
pavements, together with a singular oolumu, 
and a beautiful statue of Meleager, now in 
<the Museum of Berlin. Mon. Ined. Inst. 
III. tav. LVIII. For further noticed, see 
Bull. Inst. J838, p. 1 ; 1839, p. 85 ; 1840, 
p. 115 j Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 237, c »eq- 
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Were the traveller now to leave the train, and pursue the high- 
road towards Civita Veccliia for about a mile, and then cross 
the heath to the extremity of the range of wooded hills which 
here rise from the coast, he would find some remains of far 
prior antiquity to tliose at Santa IMarinella, which prove the 
existence of a long-forgotten Etruscan town or fortress on this 
spot. TiCt him ask for the ‘‘Puntonc del Castrato,” or *‘Sito 
della Guardiola,” and he may obtain a guide at the little ostena 
of Santa Marinella. 

T know not what induced the Duchess of Serinoncta to 
coinmoncc excavations on this site. No traces of sepulchres arc 
now visible. More than once have I wandered long over the 
Jioatliy crag-strewn ground at the foot of these hills, vainly 
seeking vestiges of a necropolis. Tt is certain, however, that 
here have been discovered many tombs of a nonarkable character, 
being rude chamhers hollowed in the rock, lined with rough 
slabs, and roofed in either by a single large cover-stone, or by 
two slabs resting against each other, gahle-wise — extremely 
similar, so far as 1 can learn from the description, to those still 
t«) be seen at Saturiiia. 'riiore is some analogy also to tlui 
tombs of Magna (rnecia, and yet more to the cromlechs of our 
o^Ml laud, and other parts of Europe and of the East. The 
oriental character of the furniture they contained eonlirms their 
liigii antiquity.'^ 

Ahckeii speaks of a huge tumulus rising in the midst of these; 
limii)s. 'J’his, howe'ver, I found to ho nothing hut the terniiiiatioii 


■’ Tlic.se tiuiilis fmiml iii 1S40. The 
winch lined lliein imtu, .some calcjm*- 
oiis, some volcanic, jiartly hewn, partl.^ 
bnt always put together so as to 
inescnt a tolerably even surface. A single 
massive slab iiftcii lined eacli of the thi-co 
side-walls of the tomb, and a fuiutli, 
leaning against the fiont, closed the door- 
way. Sometimes the tombs had tw’o chain - 
l>eis, the outer of which served as a vesti- 
bule. They contained benches, or sepnl- 
<liral couches, of rock. Abeken thinks 
that these gable-roofed tombs, from their, 
icseinhlanee to guard-houses, may ba'» 
S'liggested to the pcasauti'y the name of 
fci Uuardiola, conferred on this site. Over 
<:vcry tomb rose a tumulus, of whk4l 
Aliekcu saw few or no traces ; Imt ho says 
tliat the most remarkable feature was a 
i''Oiicului, or pass.'igc, lined with sialis, 


Murruunding one of these tombs ; and he 
thinks it served to separate the .micred 
space of ihc.se])ulclircfioin the suirounding 
soil, or to prevent one tomb from intei- 
fering with iinotlier. It bears an analogy 
to th(' ticnch cut in the rock round the 
conic<d tomb at llicda. Sec p. 217. Among 
the scpulchial furniture wa.s found an 
alabttUos with hieroglyphics. Abckcn, 
Hull. Inst. 1840, p. lis, H mj . ; Ann. 
Inst. 1841, p. 31 ; Mittelitalien, pp. 239, 
267. Alicali (Aloii. Ined. p. 356) considers 
tombs of this simple character the most 
ancient in style, though not always in con- 
htruction, 'as they must have continued in 
use ^or ages, and probably never went ont 
among the peasantry. He describes some 
as built up of many blocks, regularly cut and 
smoothed, but without cement (p. 386, tav. 
hU 
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of the range of bills which sink to the coast; and what 
he took for a vast sepulclirc inclosed by masonry, I perceived to ^ 
be the arx of an ancient town, marked out by a quadrangle of 
foundations, almost level with the soil ; and what he* regarded as 
an outer circuit of walls to his, tumulus, I discovered to be the 
fortifications of the town itself, extendiq|^a considerable way 
inland, along the brow of the hill, till their vestiges were lost 
among the crags with which the ground is strewn. Traces of 
several gates also I clearly observed ; and in more than one spot 
remains of polygonal masonry.^ 

Here then stood the town in whose cemetery the Duchess of 
Sermoncta made excavations. What was its name ? We have 
no mention by ancient authors of any towir on this coast between 
Alsium and Centum Celhe, whose site has not been determined. 
That this was of very ancient date, may be inferred from the 
silence of Homan writers, as well as from the character of tlie 
remains, which mark it as Etruscan. Now, on the coast imme- 
diately below it stands the Torre di Chiaruccia, the Castrum 
Novum of antiquity ; a name wdiich manifestly implies the exist- 
ence of a more ancient fortress, a Castrum Vetus, in the 
neighbourhood ; which, there can be little doubt, is the place 
whose remains occupy the Puntone del Castrato.® This iiiiiy 
have fallen into decay before the domination of the Homans, or it 
may have been destroyed by them at the conquest, and when a 
colony wqs to be established, a fresh site was cliosen on the coast 


* I have given nntiocs nf this site in 
Ihill. Inst. 1847, pp. 51 , 03. On the summit 
of the mound or tumulus, says Abekcn, is 
a quadrangular inclusurc of wall, within 
which rises a second, still liigher, at the 
very summit of the mound. The ground 
between the two iiiclobures is paved with 
marine breccia. Within the upper quad- 
rangle a sepulchral chamber has been 
discovered about 14 feet below ground, 
originally lined with masonry, but now 
much ruined. The entrance is not dis- 
tinguishable. The whole seems to have 
formed a cemetery, and perhaps the in- 
closing walls served to support dilfoi'ent 
stories, rising above the sepulchral cham- 
ber ; a plan adopted by tlie Uomans in the 
Mausolea of Augustus and of Hadrian, and 
in the Septiaonium of Severus. Abcken, 
Hull. Inst. 1840, pp. 113—5 ; and Mittel- 
italien, p. 242. 

Abeken elsewhere (Ann. Inst. 1841, 


1 ». 34) suggests that the inner and higher 
(piadrangle of masonry may have marked 
the area of a temple, like that of the 
Capitol. If HO, the presence of bones in 
the passage, is explained by the well-known 
connection between temples and tombs. 

® This conjecture of mine is confirmed by 
the actual name of the site, as Dr. Hrauu 
suggests (Hull. Inst. 1847, p. 94 — Castmio 
being, probably, a mere corruption of the 
ancient name. I am indebted to tlie Cav. 
Caniua for the information that a mosaic 
discovered a few years since at Sta Mari- 
uella, l^re the representation of a town on 
^ a heigh*^ which he suggests may have been 
^his ou the Puntone del Castrato. In the 
old fresco maps in the galleries of the 
Vatican, some ruins are indicated on this 
(weight, though no name is attached. This 
shows that the site was recognised as 
ancient ac the close of the 16th century, 
when those maps Wei's executed. 
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below, probably for convenience .|ake ; or it may be, tliat the 
('iitire population of the old town was transferred to the new, for 
the same reasons that led to the foundation of the duplicate cities 
of Falerii and Volsinii. 

About two miles beyond Santa Marinella stands, close to the 
hi lore, the solitary tower of Clmu’uccia, marking the site 

of Castruin Novum, mentioned above. All we know of it is that 
it was a station on the Via Aurelia and a colony on this coast,® 
and that, witli other neighbouring colonies, it reluctantly fur- 
nished its quota to the fleet which was despatched in the year 
no:] (n.c. 191) against Antiochus the Great.^ Jn the time of 
Uiitiliiis it was in utter ruin — ahmmptum flucUiqiie ct tempore. 
Some miles nearer to Civita Vecchia, by the roadside, near a 
tower called Prima Torre, are two large barrows, which, from a 
hlij’lit excavation made some years since, are thought to give 
promise of valuable sepnlcliral fiuniture. 

• 

'■ Liv. XXXVI. 3 ; 1‘Iin. III. 8 ; Ttol. ancient figure of Inuus over a gate at Cast- 
(li'dg. p. (58, cd. JJert. ; Jlela II. 4. luiii on this cosiht, that tlie god may have 

' Liv. loo. eit. The Castrimi Inni of heen vioishiiipcd at both sites. Inuus was 
\iigil (J'iii. VI. 77fi), which was on the a jiastoral deity, equivalent to Tan, or 
of Latiuin, scciiis to have been con- Faunus. Ilolstcnius (Aimot. ad Cluver. p. 
iiiiindcd by Servius (ad loo.) and by 35) and Manncrt (Ceog. p. 375) took Sta 
llutilius d* *^32) with this Castrum Novum JdarincUa for Oastrum Novum, though 
ill Etiiin.i— the former a place of gi-eat (’liner (I I. ]». 488) had previously indicated 
.iiiti(|uity, the latter jiiobahly only of the ruins at Torre di C’hiai’uccia to bo the 
Unman tunes. But Muller (Ktriisk. III. wte— an o]dnioii wdiich is now universally 
15, 7) thinks from Riitilius’ mention of an admitted to be correct. 
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f'lVJTA YKCOniA.-C'/oATraf rjiUyK 

A(l OuntuiiKrllaH foiti dcflcviiniis Austio ; 

Tianquillii piippcs in statinnc scilunt. 

Mdlilms u'quaicuiii (‘oncliuhtiir umi>liithoiitnim, 

Angustos(inc ad it ns msiila facta tcgit ; 

Attollit gotninas tiirrcs, Itifiduqne iiicatu, 

Fanoilnw aictatisi i>andit ntrmnqiic latus. 

Mcc iiosui'-se satis la\(» navalia i)Oitu, 

Nc vaga vcl tutus ventilct aura latos. • 

liitciior inedias sinus luvitatns in a>dcs 

Instabilem tiMs acia nest it aqins, — Ki TtLH’S. 

AYiioeyek has approaclioil the Eternal City from the sea must 
admit tlio lidclity of the above idctiire. As C’ivita Vcccliia was 
1400 years since, so is it now. The artitieial island, witli its 
twill-towers at the mouth of tlie port ; the lon^ moles strctcliiiiji 
out to meet it ; the double passage, narrotved almost to a closhij^ 
of the jaws ; the aiiiphitlieatre of water witliin, overhung by the 
houses of tlic toAvn, and sheltered from every \viiid — will be at 
once recognised. It would seem to have remained in sintii qua 
ever since it uas built by Trajan. Yet the original town was 
almost utterly destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth century ; 
but wlien I’cbuilt, the disposition of tlie port was preserved, by 
raising the moles, quay, and fortress on the ancient foundations, 
wliich are still visible beneath them.^ 

It is possible, in ancient times, when the ruler of the world 
made it his chosen retreat, and adorned it with his own virtues 
and the simple graces of liis court, that Centum Cellte may haM* 
been, as the younger Pliny found it, “a right pleasant place - 
locm perjucinidus.^ Now, it is a paradise to none but facchim 

f 

^ There are other remains of the Roman discovered that colossal arm in bronze now 
town on the shore without the wadis ; and in the Gregorian Museum, which, though 
the aqueduct which suiqdies the town wittf of the time of Trajan, is said to “surpas!^ 
water is said to he erected, for the most in beauty perhaps all ancient works in tni^ 
])art, on the ruins of that constructed by metal with which we are acquainted. 
Trajan. On the shore, at this spot, was ^ Plin. Epist. VI. 31. 
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ami doi/itnicri. Wliat more wearieome than the dull, dirty town 
of Civita Vecfhia? and what traveller, wlio in former times 
was condemned to wait here for steamer or diligence, did not 
pray for a speedy deliverance from this den of thieves, of whom 
Gasperoiii, though most renowned, was not the most accom- 
plishod ? Tempora inuUmtHn No one need now be delayed at 
Civita Vecchia, when there are four trains running daily to Home, 
three to Orbetello, and one to 1 iOghorn and Pisa. 

It does not aiipear that this site was ever occupied by an 
Etruscan town. Yet relics of that antiquity are preserved liere, 
some in the Town-hall, mostly from Corncto,*'* and some in tlio 
lioiiso of the Marcheso Gnglielmi, an extensive proprietor of 
liiiul ill the Tlomaii Maremiiia,'^ besides a collection of vases, 
bron/es, and other portable articles in the shop of Signor Bucci, 
111 tli(' Pia/za. 

Three miles from Civita Vecchia, on the road to (V)rneto, at a 
.spot called Cava della Scaglia, Etruscan tombs have been o^iened,^* 
which seemed to have belonged to the neighbouring Alga*, though 
that place is known to us only as a Homan station, mentioned in 
the ]\Iavitime Itinerary. Its site is niark(‘d by 'T(;rre Xuova, on 
tlic sea shore, three miles from <h\ita. 

Three miles to tlio east of Civita Vecchia, on the road to 
Alhmii(‘re, arc the Bagni di Ferrata, the hot springs hiutled by 
Riitilius under the name of Tlnmme Tauri,^' and mentioned by 
Pliny as the ‘^Aquenses cognoniiiie Taiirini,” in his catalogue 


TlicPi! coliMfet oi tlirco of 

rvnfro with rei:uml)Ciit figures on the liils, 
luuiid 111 the iMontui'u/zi ; tun-ninged 
J'l'liiiivi's uml Iialf a dozen female heads in 
•''time, jiaiiitcd in imitation of life, arnl very 
tin liaie m diameter. ne.sides tlie.se, theie 
aic sundry Kuman cippi and iiioiiiimcnUl 
t.ililels, among which will be found the 
names of Pompeins and Caesciiuius — families 
of 'raniuinii — Veturiua, which answers to 
tlie Velthiir in the Grotta degli Scudi 
(ji. and several milestone.^, ju'obably 
of the Via Aurelia. 

■* The collection in the house of the 
'yarchese Guglidmi is composed of articles 
found 111 his ovi n land. One of the most re- 
•oaikahle objects is an urn of nenfro^ found 
Montalto, in 1 S 40 . It is in the foim 
*'f a little temple, supported on Ionic-like 
‘■oluiuns, with a moulded doorway at one 
and a male figure, in relief, holding a 
"’and aiid ^Hitera, at the other— probably 


re])icscnting tlie deceased, vbuso name is 
insiribud in Ktruh(>an i haractcis aiouiid 
him. Ill the opposite tymjianum is .i human 
iiead set in a llouer ; .ind tliu angles of the 
]»cdiments lest on lions’ heads, ]\Iir.ili, 
Alon. ined. jip. 40.*J — 7, tav LIX. Oaiiiua, 
Ktr. Marit. lav. GlX. Uiill. Inst. 
p. 121 , 18f)S>, p. !«(). 

Excavatifiis weie made lieic in 18o0 
by Signor lJucci, but with no great success. 
Ills attention was diMwii to the spot by a 
Figaio of Civita Vecchia, who, fifteen ye.irs 
]>revions, had foiinil there a shoe of bronze, 
wdiidi he had esteenicd of no value, till a 
foreigner, entering his shoi», seized upon it 
and carried it off, leaving a napoleon in 
the palm of the astonished barber. 

« Rnlil. I. 241)— 

’ Nosso juvat Taiiri dictas dc nomine tbcrmiw, 
Xec iiinm diflicilis millibus ire tribiLs, 


" riin. III. 8. 
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of Eoman Colonies in Etruria. They are still much resorted to 
by the citizens of Eome duiiug the summer. 

Twelve miles from Civita Vecchia in the same direction, near 
AUumiere, or the alum- works, is the town of Tolfa, perched 
on the wooded slopes of the mountains which bear its name. In 
the wide valley beneath it, througli which flows the Mignone, 
rise several of those clift-girt plateaux of tufo, which in this land 
are at once recognised as the probable sites either of Etruscan 
habitation, or of Etruscan sepulture. The loftiest of these 
heights shows on one side remains of fortifications of tufo 
masoniy, resembling tliat of the ancient walls of Ciere, and a 
hollow way below the walls seems to mark the line of road which 
formerly led up to one of its gates. U’hc site of an ancient town 
is manifest, and its Etruscan origin is proved by the cemetery in 
its neighbourhood, but the name it bore of old is utterly un- 
known. 

The existence of Etruscan tombs on this site had dong ago 
been noted,® but systematic excavations were first undertaken in 
the winter of 1865, by some inhabitants of Tolfa. Numerous 
sepulchres were opened — small, imadorned chambers hollowed in 
the tufo, generally beneath tumuli, which were sometimes ot 
square foiin ; one tomb only wnis discovered containing rock-hewn 
benches, and these were carved to resemble couches, and below 
them were two dogs and a stag in relief in an archaic style of art. 
Beautiful painted vases, some with black, others Avith red figures, 
were brought to light, together Avith two A^ery fine mirrors, and 
other objects in bronze, and some gold jcAveliy. Among the 
tombs AA'ere found a number of wells, about a metre in diameter, 
Avhich Avere probably sepulchres, like those of Poggio lienzo at 
Chiusi, and of Marzabotta, near Bologna, but they do not seem 
to have been sufficiently explored to determine the fact.^ 

Corneto is now so easy of access by railway from Civita Vecchia, 
that the traveller who approaches tlie Eternal City by that poit, 
should make a point of visiting the painted tombs of tlie Monta- 
rozzi, which will open to him clearer and more comprehensive 
views of the early civilization of Italy tlian he can derive on an} 
other site, and which form an excellent introduction to the Avorks 
•of ancient art in Home. * 

« Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 210. t this site, see Bull Inst. I860, pp. 22o— 

• For an account of the excavations on 231. Otto Benndorf. 
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ClIArTEIl XXV. 
am^^Eno.—TAnQuiNir, 

The CEMErEUY. 

Wliat men or g(Mls are tliose ’ What maidens loalli ? 

What mad pursuit < What struggle to escape * 

What pi[.es and timbrels '< What wild ccstacy ? — Kbath. 

Dead men 

Hang tlipir mute thoughts on the mute walls around.— S hkllrv. 

Fiio^i Viterbo to Coriieto there is an excellent road, and a 
tliiily service by dilifjence. The thirty miles between them ai’e 
inofossedly accomplished in six hours ; but “ between the word 
said the deed there is a long distance,” as the proverb saith. 
Till’ country is most sparsely inhabited. In the twenty-one 
miles of undulating downs of heath or corn whicli separate 
^ etralla from Corneto, there is but one village, that of Monte 
hoinano, lying beneath the tufted hill of that name, which 
loi’ms a striking feature in the scenery of this district, and in 
'vJiosc neighbourhood Etruscan anticpiitics have been discovered. 

Ihe most easy method of reaching Corneto from Home is by 
Ihe Mavemma railway, by which ft is 101 kilometres, or 63 miles 
distant. After leaving Civita Vecchia, the line follows the coast, 
at some distance, traversing\ide downs of com, and being 
diinked inland by a long olive-clad ridge, on whose further 
^^tremity sits enthroned the “ Queen of the IVIaremma,” crowned 
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with a tiara of many towers. The station is nearly three miles 
from the town, but carriages always await the arrival of the 
trains, and take a good liour to crawl up the wooded steep to the 
gate. 

By the carriage-road from Civita Vecchia the distance is about 
the same, and the time consumed on the journey not much 
greater. The country traversed is a desert of undulating heatli, 
ovciTun with lentiscus, m3Ttle, and dwarf cork-trees, the haunt 
of the wild-boar and roe-buck. Tlie road is a continuous 
nseent till it reaches tlie crest of the long barren ridge, where 
Corneto (lomes into view at tlie distance of several miles. The 
strangely broken surface of the down at once arrests the eye. 
To the right, separated from it by a deep vale, stretches a parallel 
ridge, browed with white clifts. That once bore the walls, the 
temples, the palaces of ancient Tarcpiinii — this contained its 
sepulchres. The one was the city of the living ; the other the 
city of the dead. Formerly, how diflerent ! now, but too similar 
— rivals in desolation ! It is a wild and dreary scene. Not a tree 
on either height, or in the vale between — wide sweeps of bare 
country on every hand — the dark, serrated range of the 'Folfa 
liills to the south— an aqueduct of many arches in the fore- 
ground; and the sunny blue of the Mediterranean, the only 
cheerful feature in the landscape, gleaming on the horizon. 

The road here branches to Vetralla on the one hand, and to 
Corneto on the other. The latter track ti*avcrscs the hill of tin* 
Necropolis, the whole surface of which is rugged with tumuli, or 
what have been such, but are now shapeless mounds of earth, 
overgrown with lentiscus, myrtle, wild olive, broom, and rank 
grass, and giving to the hill, even when seen from afar, a strange, 
pimply appearance. Hence its appellation of “ Montarozzi.” 

“ Fanno i scpolcri tutto ’1 loco varo.” 

Towards the sea the eye passes over lower grounds, in wliich 
are olive-groves, a farin-Iionse or two, and several tumuli of large 
size. Lower still lies the flat, barren strip of coast — the region 
of salt-works and deadly fevers. There, on the beach, stands a 
hamlet, dignified with the title.of Porto Clementino : a few small 
craft are at anchor off shore, Waiting for cargoes of corn and 
salt. . 

It is a drive of nearly three miles over the Montarozzi to tiie 
gate of Corneto. Here a glance brings the thoughts from tlie 
most remote antiquity, down to the days of chivalry. Long hues 
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of yollow battleiiiented wall stretch along the crest and down the 
slope of the liill ; and the style of masonry, the absence of bas- 
tions and ravelins, and of embrasures, show these fortifications to 
<late from before the invention of artillery. 

'J'hough the cliief city of the Papal Maroimna, liaving a popula- 
tion of nearly five thousand souls, and lying on the high-road 
from Civita Vecchia to Leghorn, Corneto has no inn, where the 
traveller, f(^8SUit viarumy may repose and recruit in comfort. A 
picturesque Gothic building in the lower Piazza, styled from its 
original application and actual condition II Palazzaceio — “ the 
^rcat ugly Palace has long served as a hostelry; but he who 
<‘xpccts the luxury” suggested by its twisted mullions and graceful 
tracery, will meet with disappointment. lie will find such comfort 
and cleanliness as may be looked for in an Italian country town, 
and much civility and attention from the liostess, Ijiiigia Bene- 
detti, and her daughters. A now hotel, better suited to the 
requirements of modern travellers, is about to be opened by tlie 
^Municipality of (Jorneto. 

Corneto possesses little interest, save to those who love to 
(h\oll with the past. The scenery around it, tlioiigh wild, and 
occasionally grand, is not — for Italy at least — pictiirestpu*. Bare, 
liog-backed heights — the broad desert strip of shore — no wood 
but olive plantations, dull, grey, formal, and monotonous, less 
<heerful even than treeless tracts, and wliich are to sca^muy what 
a drab coat is to liumanity — these are not promising materials 
for the portfolio. The city itself is the finest fcatime in tlic scene, 
and viewed from the north, on which side the ground sinks pre- 
<*ipitously to the banks of the j^Iarta, it is particularly bold and 
imposing. With this exception, the scenic delights of Corneto 
may almost be summed up in what none hut tlie detonnined 
admirer of nature will appreciate — 

Watching tho ocean and the sky together. 

Under the roof of blue Italian weather.'’ 

Mith so little of the bcflutiful or picturesque around it, with 
duliiess and dirt within its w’-alls, the atmosphere in summer 
leaden and febrile, Corneto has no attractions beyond tlie relics 
of ancient days in its neighbourhood. 

The antiquity of Corneta is questionable. The fond pride 
of its citizens has assigned to it an origin in the remotest 
identifying it, on the strength of the first syllable — on 
the Macedon and Monmouth principle — with the Corythus of 
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Virgil;^ a pretension too absurd to need refutation. If it had 
an existence in Etruscan times, it were less unreasonable to 
suppose, with Gell, tliat it occupies the site of Cortuosa, or 
Contenebra, towns in the territory of Tarquinii, which were 
captured and destroyed by the Romans, A.u.c. 366.^ Bui it 
most unlikely that either of these towns stood so close to the great 
city of Tarquinii ; and as there are no traces whatever of ancient 
habitation, it is more probable that this site was not occupied in 
Etruscan times, or at most by an outpost or fort. 

There are not a few relics of antiquity, however, in Corneto. In 
the Cathedral, beside some curious inscriptions of the middle 
ages, is a marble slab, forming a step in the aisle, and bearing an 
Etruscan epigraph, probably sepulchral.® In several private 
houses there are collections of Etruscan antiquities, — in the Pa- 
lazzo Bruschi, a most numerous and valuable collection ; and a 
Museum has recently been formed by the Municipality, which 
already contains some most interesting articles discoverjjd on the 
spot. But a description of these collections we must leave to a 
subsequent chapter, and hasten to the painted tombs, which are 
the real lions of Corneto. 

When I first visited Corneto, I liad the advantage of the 
guidance of Signor Carlo Avvolta, the gonfahniere, or chief 
magistrate of the town. He was a lively, intelligent, old gen- 
tleman, experienced in excavations, deeply interested in the 
antiquities of this his birthplace, ever ready to impart informa- 
tion, and displaying as much courtesy to strangers as cordiality 
to his friends. lie might be consulted with profit also on 
the more rousing matters of Maremma sports. Though nearly 
eighty years of age, he was still a keen sportsman, and entered 
on the fatigues and perils of the chase with the ardour of 
a man of thii-ty. Wherever his activity might lead him during 
the day, in the evening he was sure to be found at the or at 

' So sings a poet of the fifteenth cuutuiT (h)rneto ^\as formerly much better popu- 

(Bull. Inst. 18‘i9, p. 68). latcil th.in at present, for its walls are novv 

‘ Cartlinal Garampi (ap. Tinihoachi, Litter. half ciniay. 

llal. I. p. 50, c<l. Milano, 1822) dates the ^ yi. 4. Gell, Rome, I. p. 3<.5. 

origin of Corneto from the eighth or ninth ^ Wo have no due whatever to the bite of 

century of our era, and says it was first ^ these .towns. The position which has been 
called Corgnitum, perhaps from the abuu- to them on the Marta, where it 

of cornels in the neighhovrhood. issues %om the Lake of Bolseiia, and again 

t iina suggests that it may have received » at and ucarNorehia, is matter of mere coir 
nfune from the height it occupies, which jeeture. 9 

minates in a double projection, like the ® In Roman letters it would be ^Labtit. 
horns of an auimi£ Etr. Marit. 11. , p. 38. Velchas. Tiiuikksu. 
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the ftpezkria, where he would descant, with all the entliiisiasm of 
his nature, on the last boar or roe-buck he had hiade to bite the 
dust, or on the paintings and furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

It was owing to his anti<iuarian zeal, that the painted tombs on 
the Montarozzi, after remaining exposed to tlie wantoiiness of 
travellers and the ignorance t)f shepherds for yeai*s — in one case 
for more than a century — were fitted with doors by order of the 
government. The keys were intrusted to a citizen of Corneto. 
Tliis man, AgApito Aldanesi, after exorcising his vocation of 
emtodr for some thirty years, departed this life in 1873, be- 
queathing his keys and his mantle to his son-in-law, Antonio 
Frangioni, wlio now worthily does the subterranean honours of 
the spot. 

The following is a list of the painted tombs in the Montarozzi 
now open, which I shall describe in the order in which they arc 
generally visited : 


• 

Di'coveicd 

otta Querciola 

is:n 

,. de’ Cacciatori 

187:J 

della Pulcella 

18(m 

., del Letto Funebre .. 

187a 


del Triolixiio, or G. Marzi . 1S:M) 

dclMnrto IS, '{2 

., del Tifone, or G. Pompei ... 1S;J2 

.. degli Scudi 1870 

del Cardinale 1090 

dell’ Oreo, or di Polifemo, 1868 


Discovered 


G rott i del Vecchio 18(11 

dui V.asi Dipiuti 1864 

., del Moribondo 1872 

., delle Iscrizioni 1827 

delBarono 1827 

,, del Mare 1827 

,, Francc»ca 18;i:i 

., delle Bighe 1827 

„ del Pulcinella 187 H 


This is a long programme ; therefore, should tlie visitor want 
either the time or the inclination to accom])lish it, I would 
recommend him to make the following selection. (Irotta de’ 
Cacciatori, G. Querciola, del Triclinio, del jMorto, del 'I’ifone, 
del Cardinale, dell* Oreo. These are all within a mile of (“"orneto, 
and of easy access. But tlie earliest, and some of tlie most inte- 
resting tombs are beyond tliis point, and can only be reached 
oil foot. The nearest are the (Irotta del Vecchio, and G. dei 
Vasi Dipinti ; but the most ancient of all the painted tombs is 
the Grotta delle Iscrizioiii, which lies at tlu! further end of the 
necropolis. Somewhat nearer to Ooi-ncto, but still in the heart 
of the Montarozzi, are tlie Gryfta del Baroms and G. delle 
Bighe — typical tombs of tHfiir respective classes. 

My descriptions of the paintings iif these tombs may seem 

* To these may be added three other bnt not at present accessible, 1»ein" temiw- 
oameles^ tombs, very recently discovered, ruiily reclosed with earth (,binc, 1876). 

VOL. I. X 
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tedious to the ordinarj' reader, but he who reads them on the 
spot will, I trust, accord them the merit of accurac)*. The 
frequent visits I hav6 made to Corneto, the long da^'s I have 
spent from sunrise to sunset, 

^ Hid fiom the world in the low-delved tombs/' 

the plBuntings in many of which I have copied and coloured on 
the spot, so as to familiarise myself with all their details, and the 
attention I have paid to the subject, warrant me in laying claim 
to greater accuracy than can be attained by the observation of a 
passing tourist. 


About half a mile from Corneto, a deep pit to the right of the 
road marks the entrance to the 

(iIlOTTA (iUKllCIOr.A, 

a name deiived from the owner of the ground in which the tomb 
lies. 

A descent of about twenty steps, hewn in ancient times from 
tbe solid rock, leads to the entmiice 4)f the tomb, wliicli is closed 
by a modem door. This opens into a spacious chamber. Tlie 
first impression is one of disappointment. The chamber is in the 
form of ail Etruscan tomb — but where arc the paintings ? — why 
close a sepulchre with naked walls ? l^reseiitl}’, however, as the 
eye becomes accustomed to the gloom, figure after figure seems 
to step forth from the walls, and you perceive two rows of them, 
separated by a striped coloured ribbon — tbe upper row being 
nearly' four feet, the lower little more than half that in height. 
In the pediment, left at each end of tlie chamber by the ceiling 
sloping down from the central beam, is a tliird row, not more 
than twelve indies high. 

The next impression is one of surprise. Can this be tlie 
resting-place of the dead? — ('an these scenes of feasting niid 
ineiTiment, this dancing, this piping, this sporting, appei^tain to 
a tomb? 'riiere on tlie innar wall, and occupying the principal 
row, is a* banqueting scene — fij![ures in richly-broidered garments 
recline on couches, feasting to the sound of the lyre and pipes; 
attendants stand around, sonfh replenishing tlie goblets from a 
sideboard liard by; a train of dancers, male and female, heat time 
with lively steps to the notes of the instniments, on which some 
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of them are also perfonning; while in the lower row are depicted 
field-sports, a boar-huiit being the most conspicuous. 

But observe that fond and youthful pair on the central couch. 
The woman, of exquisite beauty, turns her back on the feast, 
and throws her arms passionately round the neck of her lover, who 
reclines behind her. The other guests quaff their wine without 
heeding them. The elegant forms of the couches and stools, 
the rich drapery, the embroidered coverlets, show this to be a 
scene of high life, and give some idea of Etruscan luxury.® 
b]ven the dancers are very richly attired, especially the women, 
ill figured robes of bright colours, wuth embroidered borders of a 
different hue.® A simple mantle, either the clihimysi or scaif, or 
the himatlon or blanket, suffices for the men ; but the attendants 
at the sideboard have unornaiiiented tunics. The dancing-girls 
arc decorated with jewellery — earrings, necklaces, and bracelets 
— and have also a frontlet on their brows while the men wear 
(‘haidets pf myrtle. A fihieen, or suhulo, as tlie Etruscans called 
him, blowing the double-pipes,^ and a citharisfa with his lyre, 
stand at one end of .the banqueting-scene, and a Htihulo at the 
other; another performer of each description mingles in the 
dance.® All this feasting and merry-making is carried on in the 


Dio«loriia Siculus (V. p. 31 fi, ed. Rliod ) 
and PuHidoniim (ap. Atlicn. IV., c. 38) tell 
us that the KtrubcunH were w'ont twice a 
day to have a suiiiptuous hampiet i)rcparc«l, 
and to recline under flowered coverlets, 
diiiikiny out of silver vcsbcls of vaiious 
lonns, and attended hy a multitude of 
handsome slaves, magniticcntly apparelled. 
Each frctun or couch in this scene has 
beneath it the usual long stool — 1iy}M- 
jifHlIuvi or KiibitfUium- and, though both 
are intended to have four legs, two only 
arc repiesenU'd. 7’lie dogs beneath the 
ooiiches answer to the Kvves rpairt^ts of 
Homer. 11. XXIII., 173; Odyss. XVII, 
301). 

® They wear the Ionic chiton, or lung 
tunic, with short, loose sleeves ; and over 
it a shawl, in some instances the jpcidoa^ 
ia others the lighter chlamys. 

* It is the ampyx or fphendon^tho 
same frontlet as is generally given hy ancient 
artists and poets to J uno, Diana, and the 
Allises. 

Varro, dc Ling. Lat. VII. 3.*J ; Festiis, 
V. Muhulo. Doth these writers cite Ennius 
as saying — 


Subulo quondam marinas propter adstahat 
plagas— 

a jmsition in which a fife-player has never, 
I IkjIicvo, been found on an ancient monu- 
ment, though in a parable which Ucrodotu.s 
(I. 1 11) ]>uts into the mouth of Cyrus, one 
is represented as i»layiiig — not jireaching, 
like »St. Anthony — to the fishes. Varro 
adds that the root of mhiifo must ho sought 
in Etnuiii, not iit liatium. Vossius went 
to the Efist for it, and faneied he liad found 
it ill the Arabic- Hinibuf — sjjiea, calamus. 
Macroluiis (Saturn. IT. 1) icjnescnts this 
elans of men as being proverbial for their 
indecent language — subulonis mipudica ot 
jirictextata vcrlia. Tlic pipes used hy the 
Etrusc.ins at saerifiees were of ivory (Virg. 
Georg. 11. 11)3), or of box- wood ; those at 
public festivals, of lotus- wood, of assca’ 
phones, or of silver. Win. XV^L, fid. Winy 
f say.s these doiililc pipes were of Phrygian 
origin. VJI., r»7. 

® The union of tlie pipes and lyre in 
» ancient muaie, as exemplified in this and 
other Ktruacan tombs, is frequently men- 
tioned by classic writers. Horace (Epod. 
IX. 5) gives us to understand that a Doric 
X 2 
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open air, as is shown by the trees behind the festive couch, and 
alternating with tlie dancers ; yet the candakihrum indicates it to 
be by night. 

The higa, or two-horse chariot, over the doorway, from its 
dispropoi*tionately small size, seems hardly to belong to the 
foregoing scene, and was, perhaps, introduced merely to fill an 
awkward space ; though it may also have reference to the funeral 
games. 

To hunt tlie wild boar of Etruria — Ttisciis a per — was a favourite 
sport of the old Itomans,^ as it is still of their modern represen- 
tatives. From this and other ancient monuments wc learn that 
it was the delight of the Etruscans also. The bristly monster is 
here depicted brought to bay by the dogs. Men on foot and 
horseback are rushing eagerly to the attack ; the former, while 
brandishing a si)ear in one hand, have an axe in the otlier to cut 
their way through the thickets, or to sever the boar’s head from 
his carcass. Behind these figures are the nets into whjch it was 
the custom to drive the game, in order to bring it to bay. Such 
a scene is described by Virgil,^ in his usual circumstantial and 
picturesque manner, and with more conciseness, but not less 
accuracy, by Horace and that sucli was the ordinary mode of 
hunting the boar and deer among the (Ireeks and Jiomans we 
have abundant evidence in ancient writers. In this lower band 
there seem to have been chariot-races also, though many figures 
have been obliterated from the wall. 

In each pediment are two warriors, with short curved swords, 
leading their horses by the bridle ; ^ and the angles are filled 
by panthers — animals frequently portrayed in Etruscan tombs, 
and generally over the doorway ; whence it has been concluded 
that they were introduced as figurative guarclians of the dead. 
But their presence in tombs may be explained by their being 

Hong accompanied the lyre, and a “barUv ' Juven. Rat. I. 22 ; Stat. Rilv. IV. 6, 
rian,” i.e., most probably a Lydian, the 10; Mart. VIT. cpig* 27 ; XTI. ep. 14, 
pipes— a» he elsewhere ^Od. IV. 30) The boars of Umbria (llorat. Sat. II. 4, 
says — Lydis reinixto carmine tibiis. Lydian 4o), and of Lucania (Sat. II. 3, 234; 8, 
was frequently nsejl by the Ancients ae sy- 6) wcic also celebrated as a dish, but that 
nonymous with Ktruscan, on account of the of Ktriiria had more reimtatioii, at least 
generally received tradition, that Etniriqj than the former, for Statius aays — Tuscus 
hail been colonised from Lydia, but the pipe ^ iiiMir generosior Umbro. 
was really of oriental origin. See Muller, * Virg. .En. X. 707— 715. 

Etrusk. IV. 1, 3, p. 203. . * Horat. Kpod. II. 31. 

None of the tnthulones in this tomb wears- * Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 821) 
the ipop$€id^ Or eapUtmm — the bands fas- considers these warriors to represent the 
tened l)ehind the head, to assist the action souls nf the deceased, figured in a heroic 
of blowing, by compression of the checks. and deified aspect. 
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sacred to Dionysus, who, according to the tradition which made 
him the son of Zeus and Persephone, the goddess .of death, was 
Jiimself an infernal deit}*. 

This tomb was discovered in April, 18B1. It is larger and 
loftier than any other sepulchre in this necropolis, whose walls 
are completely covered Avith paintings,^ and in its original state 
must have been truly magnificent; but the colours have now 
almost faded from the walls, and it is to be feared that ere long 
they will vanish entirely. They have faded very much during 
the last few years, and the stucco has also fallen from the inner 
wall, so as almost to have destroyed the banqueting-scene.® This 
is the more to be regretted, on account of the peculiar beauty of 
the design here exhibited, which places this among the best of 
the painted tombs of Tarquinii. In fact the design is almost 
Hellenic, yet accompanied by features purely Etruscan; Gerhard 
regards this as the most instructive monument extant for the 
history of* pictorial art in Etruria.^ Yet though the influence of 
Greek art bo manifest in this tomb, the subject is genuinely 
Etruscan. The most striking peculiarity is the presence of the 
two sexes on the same festive couch. It is evident that the fair 
one in this scene, from her amorous attitude, and from the 
absence of any other of her sex at the banquet, is as frail as fair 
— ill short, that she is a heUara? But in others of these painted 
tombs women of most modest appearance are represented re- 
clining with the men. And this is rarely found in Greek works 
of art — bas-reliefs, or even painted vases. I"or, with all their 
refinement, the Hellenes never attained to such an elevation of 


^ It is about IS feet square, and about 
10 feet high at the sides, and 12 to the 
centnil beam of the ceiling, Avhich is with- 
out decomtion. It looks S. 

* This may be owing to the action of the 
atiiiosphero, for it is proiiahie that the 
colours lose some of their freshness by ex- 
posure. On tlie other hand, nothing is 
more injurious tlian humidity, which coii- 
cerils the true colours, and ultimately effaces 
them. To obviate its effects, iron gratings 
are now sulistituted for the wooden doora 
vvith which the tombs were foniierly closed. 

' Ann. Instit. 1831, pp. 313, 319, 3,57. 
A strong (Ireck character is seen not only 
•n the general style of the design, but in 
the details of the drapery, the furniture, 
the crockery ; yet the higli-necke<l kntter 
on the sideboard is very un-Hellenic m 


form, nor have 1 ever seen its coiinteiqiart. 
Tlic t\»o (nnpfiorw at its side are not much 
su])crior in ti trill. The folded ciishion under 
the ellstw of each Itanquctcr is the urayKii- 
viov of the (ireeks, answci iiig to the rubltaf 
or puh'hmr of the Romans, Tlie flowered 
Itcdding {aydiy^ ffTpufAvri) of the figure in 
the coiner, is one of the articles cited by 
Posidonius (up. Atheii. IV. c. 38) as apnsif 
of tlie c\tra^agant luxury of the Etruscans. 

» Gerhar.1 (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 347) 
ntakes lier an honest woman and the wife 
of her feast- fellow. Mrs. Gray (Sep. of 
Etruria,^). 193), with a praiseworthy ten- 
yerness for her sex, is blind to the amorous 
ahtiiidon of this fair Etruscan, and can see 
in her only an afflicted motlicr consoled 
by her remaining sou.” 
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sentiment towards the fair sex, as to raise it to an equality with 
the male. In the feeling with which they regarded, and the 
suspicion with which they treated their women, they 'were half- 
orientals ; the polished Athenians in this respect w^ere even 
behind their ruder Dorian rivals. I'heir wives and daughters 
were never suffered to share the festive couch with their lords. 
Hetcem alone were admitted to that equivocal honour. The 
superiority of the Romans in this point, there is little doubt was 
owing to the example of the Etruscans, who as is abundantly 
proved from their monuments, as well as from history,^ admitted 
their women to an equal place at the board. Such, however, was 
not the custom of the early Romans, for they reclined at table, 
wdiile their women sat on chairs and so also they used to 
represent their deities in the lectisternia, or sacred feasts, for the 
statue of Jupiter w'as laid on a couch, while those of Juno and 
Minerva, his sister-wife and daughter, were placed in a sitting 
posture.*'* ^ 

One peculiarity of this tomb is, that there are no chaplets 
represented, either suspended from the walla, or in the hands of 
the dancers. The colours used in these paintings are red, yellow, 
blue, grey, black, and white. It is said that when the tomb was 


* Quern Bomanorum inulct uxorem da* 

cere in convivium i . , , niuUo fit aliter 

in Qraecid — triumphantly exclaiiuM Corn. 
Nepos (prajfat.). 

* Aristot. ap. Athen. I. c. 42. Tliat the 
same custom prevailed among the Volsci 
seems proved by certain reliefs discoveied 
at Velletri. Theopompus (ap. cund. XII. 
c. 14), while he admits that the EtriiHcan 
women took their meals with the other sex, 
maligns them by saying, that it was with 
any one rather than with their own hus- 
bands. But the simple fact of the two 
sexes reclining together at meals, must 
have appe<ired so outrageous a breach of 
decorum to the Greeks, who always asso- 
ciated such a position with httmm alone, 
as to lead them naturally to regard the 
women as immodest ; just as a Persian on 
hearing of distant lands, where all the 
women go unveiled, would set them down * 
as dead to all shame and virtue. Before 
the discovery of these painted tombs, the 
union of the two sexes at the Isinquet had* 
been remarked by Micali (Italia avanti il 
dominio de’ Romani, II. tar* 37) on 
certain Etruscan monuments; but Ingbi- 


rami (Mon. Ktriis. I. p. 665) would not 
admit it — each cunsideiing his own view 
most flattering to his Etruscan forefatlieis. 
“How so licentious a custom,” exolalius 
Inghirami, commenting on his opponent, 
“ can bo termed refinement, delicacy, and 
the elegant eustenn of a civilised i»eople, as 
he declares the Etruscans to be, I leave to 
the judgment of any one who luus the most 
Miperficial idea of decency.” Yet in the 
same work (I. p. 408) he ar<lmits that both 
sexes are sculptured on Etruscan urns re- 
clining together at banquets ; but he in- 
terprets such scenes symbolically, fancying 
the men to represent heroes, the women, 
souls ! 

" Varro, ap. Isid. Orig. XX. 11.— Viii 
discumliere^cei>crunt, mulieres sedere, quin 
turpis visits est in muliere accubitus. Valer. 
Max. II. 1, 2. 

* Valer. Max. loc. cit. Yet Livy (V. 13) 
and Dionysius (Excerp. Mai, XII. 7) de- 
scribe Latona and Diana reclining with male 
divinities at the first lectuUmium exhi* 
bited at Rome A. u. o. 355, just before the 
capture of Veii. 
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opened, an Etruscan inscription was legible near the principal 
figures of the banquet ; but it has completely disappeared, the 
surface of the wall in this part having sadly sutlercd from tiine.^. 


Grotta i>e’ Cacciatoui. 

On the other side of the road, and rather nearer to Corneto, 
on a spot called the “ Calvario,’* is a group of tombs. The first, 
called the “ Tomb of the Sportsmen,’* was discovered in 1873. 
You descend into it by a steep jiassago as into the last. It has 
tvo chambers. 'J’he outer, about fifteen feet long, by ten wide, 
is surrounded by trees, or rather by a scries of olive saplings, 
iwinted on the walls, from which are suspended fillets and chap- 
lets, ribbons in festoons, mirrors, and in one instance a bird-cage. 
Alternating with the trees are male figures, those* on the left hand 
almost obliterated ; but on the opposite wall, you can distinguisli 
two, eacli'with a cloth about his loins, engaged in a frantic dance ; 
one especially, who throws his licad back and raises his knee to 
the level of his chin, might be tolcen for one of the infuriated 
wandHmfH sometimes seen in eastern lands. On the ground 
behind him a shJjhU), similarly clad, but with a tutulns for a cap, 
lies on his back playing his pipes, and kicks his legs in the air as 
if beating time to his owm music, or as if inspired with the fast 
and furious mirth of the dancers. Dancing figures seem origin- 
ally to have been carried all round the room, but are now almost 
obliterated, by the falling away of the surfacti. 

In the pediment over the door leading to the inner chamber is 
the scene which gives its name to the sepulchre. Two horsemen, 
one on a red, the other on a green steed, are represented 
retuniing from the clmse, preceded by a man on foot, who seems 
to be pointing out the way through the thickets, and followed by 
a slave carrying the game on a pole across liis shoulder, and by a 
peasant, with dogs, two of which are on the scent of a hare in the 
right-hand corner. 

The inner chamber, which is only ten feet square, displays 3 ^et 
more remarkable scenes on its walls. Here the artist, not content 

• 

* For notices and opinionH of this tomb, * 1870, p. 63 (Ilclbig). For illustrations, 
consult Hull. Instit 1831, p. 81-3 ; Ann. sec Mon. Int'd. Inst. I. tav. 33. Oopies 
Inst 1831, p. 313, ctwg. (Gerhard); 1831, of these iMimtiugs are preserved in the 
p. 325 (Ruspi) ; 1831, pp. 346—359 (Ger- * Mu^eo Gi-egoriano at Rome, and are cn- 
hard) ; 1834, ]). 56 (Bunsen),; 1863, pp. graved in the work of that name, tom. I. 
348—351 (Helbig) ; 1866, p. 427 (Brunn) ; tav. CIV. 
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^vith the representation of the human figure and domestic animals, 
as in the other painted tombs of Etruria, exhibits his skill in the 
delineation of landscai)e, for he gives us three sea-side subjects, 
unique iu character, and full of interest. On the wall facing the 
door is depicted a boat with a high sharp stem, and a'^low bow, 
on which is i)ainted an enormous eye, a fashion that has des- 
cended from Etruscan times to the fishermen of modem Italy. 
It is steered by a man with a broad oar ; several other figures are 
sitting or standing in the boat, and one is leaning over the bow, with 
ropes in his hand, as if he had just made a cast of his line or net. 
A dolphin is sporting in tlie waves around the bows, 'water-fowl 
are pluming tliemsclves on the rocks, and the air is full of birdb 
of diflerent colours and species, which a man, standing on a rock 
in the foreground, is attempting to knock over with a sling. On 
the left-hand wall is a somewhat similar scene. The boat in the 
centre is occupied by three naked men, Avatching a fourth who is 
plunging headforemost from a high rock into the ^vaves. . liehiiid 
him is another man, climbing the cliff like a monkey, apparently 
with the intention of following suit.^* The scene on the right- 
hand wall is almost obliterated, but you can distinguish a third 
boat with a man standing iu the bow, and endeavouring with a 
barbed trident to harpoon not the fish, but a pair of geese. 
Here again a man standing on the rocks iu the foreground is 
slinging stones at the wild-fowl wliicli fill the air around him. 

On eacdi side the door of this inner chamber is depicted a 
panther so frequently introduced into Etruscan sepulchres. 

In the pediment opposite the door, a fond couple are reclining 
on a couch, laid on the ground; he naked from the waist upwards; 
she, robed in red, black, and green, with a red tutnlus on her 
head, encircled with twvi blue chaplets. The difference of sex, as 
in all these painted tombs, is marked by the colour of the ffesh ; 
the man being depicted red, the woman wdiite.^* She is decorated 


Signor Urizin, in liis duMciiittion of tliiri 
toml), thinks this man has f.illen into the 
sea, by the brow of tlie clilf giving way, 
and that the man behind him is trying to 
siive liim (Ihdl. Inst. 1873, p. S2) ; but 
fraiii the nudity of tiie falling figure, nnd 
of the men in the boat, I am inclined to 
regard this as a bathing scene. • 

^ A similar distinction in tb.e colour of 
the sexes was observed by the Egyptians 
in their i)aintings. Yermilipn seems to 
have been tho conventional hue of male 


i-ank and dignity also among more Eastern 
nations. “She saw men portrayed upon 
tlie wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
tiaycd with vermilion. ... all of them 
, ])rinccs to look to, after the manner of the 
t Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their 
nativity.” Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15. Just so 
are the Assyrian sculptures coloured, now 
« in the British Museum. That it was also 
an ancient custom in Italy to represent gods 
and heroes of this red hue is evident from 
Pliny (XXXIII. 36), who states that the 
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with large round earrings, snake-bracelets, and a necklace or band 
round her throat. He also wears a necklace with large pendants 
ill the shape of dogs* heads. While he holds a goblet of wine in 
one hand, he throws the other arm lovingly round liei* neck, 
and his bare foot also over her loins, ns she turns towards him 
to olfer him a chaplet. Tw'o slave-girls, each with long hair 
liniiging down her back, and each holding a chaplet, sit at the 
foot of the couch; one turns ter head round to watch the 
amorous pair ; the other turns her back on the scene as if it had 
no interest for her. A 3’outhful suhnlo plays his ]»ipes by the side 
of the couch ; and at its head stands a naked slave boy, holding 
up a small black cross, perliaps a plectrum, for a lyre hangs 011 the 
wall behind him. In the corner a large krntcr and three other 
vases rest on the ground, and a cup-bearer approaches them to 
replenish his pitcher with wine. 

The figures in this tomb an; rudely and carelessly drawn, yet 
arc of an, archaic style and with no lack of cliaracter. The out- 
lines are strongly marked until black. A broad band composed 
of sixteen stripes of different colours surrounds the chainber- 
beneath the roof, and from it depend garlands and cha[)lets of 
various lines. The ceiling is carve<l into a broad beam iiainted 
red ; and the slopes on eitlier hand are studded with flower-like 
spots, alternating with squares. This tomb faces the 


Very near the tomb just described, but on the verge of the 
height facing the long ridge on which Tarquinii once stood, is 
another tomb, called 

Grotta della Pulcella. 

It was discovered in 18G5, but reclosed, and opened again in 
November, 1873. It is eiiteied by a horizontal passage, forty-five 
yards in length, sunk in the rock, and opening to the N.E. 

''tatue of Jupiter was wont to ]m frcali figures on their sarcopliagi testify, it was a. 

painted with minium or vurmihun on high conventioiml mode ot expressing a state of 

festivals, and that Oamillus, the conqueror gloiifieation and ])eatitude. Tibullus (11. 

of Veil, so bedaubed himself oil liis triumph. 1. 55) says the huslMuidman of old was 

He adds that in his day the custom pre- ^wont to danre before the goils — miiiio 
vailcil in Ethiopia, where all the great suffusus nibeiiti. 

uien painted themselves of this hue ; and ^ A full description of these curioua 
the images of the gods were similarly be- ^ociies, differing from mine in some par- 
dyed. The Romans doubtless derived the ticulai’s, is given by Signor E. Erizio, Hull, 

custom from the Etniscans, with whom, aw Inst. 1873, pp. 79-85, and 97-98. 

these iiainteil tombs and the recumbent 
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You descend three steps, and find yourself in a small chamber, 
only ten feet square. In the wall opposite is a sepulchral recess, 
hollowed ill the rock, just long and deep enough for a body, 
quadrangular below, but terminating above in a high-pitched 
pediment, from the apex of which a huge Gorgon’s head, with 
winged brows, greets you with bristling teeth, and out-thrust 
tongue; but whatever effect it may have had in ancient times, it 
no longer preserves the tomb from intrusion. On the inner wall 
of the niche you can discern traces of two winged genii or 
demons, holding up a veil with which to cover the corpse. On 
one side -wall hangs a casket, on tlie other, two fillets. Extemally 
the niche is decorated with a broad egg and tongue border, and 
with a wave pattern as a fringe, and is flanked at each end by a 
short Doric column, not carved but painted. On the wall on 
either hand are two musicians, one with the lyre, the other with 
the double-pipes, as if playing to the corpse which lay in the 
niclie between them. 

The side-walls of the tomb display banqiieting-scenes, each 
wall having two couches, on ivhich recline pairs of opposite sexes, 
distinguishable not merely by their costume, but by their com- 
plexion. The men are bare to tlie waist, and wear garlands of 
myrtle leaves round their brows. The women wear yellow trans- 
parent chltoncB? or chemises, spotted with black, and red 
with rich borders of other colours. All have frontlets of gold, 
and are decorated also with earrings, siuikc-bracelets, and neck- 
laces of different patterns ; one especially, a deep network of gold 
terminating in tassels, is worthy of attention from lady visitors. 
The 8tragul(i, or coverlets, are white or blue bordered witli reel, 
or red bordered with blue. The cushions of the couches are of 
chequers alteniating with meander patterns, in broad vertical 
bands. Beneath the couches are low footstools as usual. 

On the first couch on the left-hand wall the gentleman holds 
a lyre, and lifts his right hand as if to strike its chords. His 
companion holds up both her hands, either to beat time to his 
music, or to testify her enjoyment. Notice the unnatural length 
of her fingers, an archaicism in Etruscan art. Her liair is red, 

B Yellow, or saffron-coloured gowns were * part in the festivals of Diana, wore dresses 
much worn by hetara in Oreece (Aristopb. of the same hue (Lys. 645). Crocus, or 
Lysist 44 ; Eccles. 879 ; Thesmoph'. 253), saffron, in fact, seems to have been the 
and also by married women when they * colour most attractive to a Greek eye, and 
wished to allure their husbands (Aristoxih. most in fashion for full dress in the time 
Lys. 210). Young girls also^ when taking of Aristophanes. 
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but her eye deep black, of that almond form so much admired in 
Spain and the E^ast. At the foot of the couch stands a naked 
boy with wine-jug and drinking-bowl, ready to minister to the 
wants of the revellers. The scene is continued on tlie wall 
flanking the door, where kre traces of another slave, jug in hand, 
at a table or sideboard. 

Thd youth on the next couch holds a jihiala over his head, 
tilting it to show that he has quaffed its contents, while his lady, 
who is fair, with blue eyes and auburn hair, stretches one hand 
towards him in approbation. At the foot of this couch stands a 
pretty little girl, from whom the tomb has received its modern 
appellation. She has black hair and eyes, cliarniing features, 
and a graceful figure ; her bosom is bare, but her yellow tunic 
descends to her heels without concealing her red boots. She 
holds a kantharus in one hand, and points with the other to her 
mistress, as if to call her attention to the goblet of wine. 

On tlie first couch on the opposite wall tlie lady is oflering 
fruit or an egg to her mate, and both have their liauds uplifted, 
as if in exultation. On the adjoining couch the man is chucking 
liis fair companion under the chin, but she does not resent the 
liberty, for tliough cliidiug him coquettislily witli one hand, she 
rests the other on his body. His face sliows a 2 )entimento, A 
female slave standing at the foot of the couch, and streteliing out 
both arms to her mistress, coinpletes the scene, Tlie trees 
behind the couches show these revels to take place in the open 
air. On each side of the door is depicted a sideboard with vases 
— the conqdemeiit to the feast. The ceiling is painted with four 
longitudinal beams down the middle, and with rafters on either 
slope. The figures in this tomb, though somewhat archaic, 
are very carefully drawn, and cannot be later than the fifth 
century, b.c.^ 

A little beyond the last tomb, is another, discovered in 1878, 
which has received the name of 

Grotta dkl Lktto E^uxerre, 

or “ Tomb of the Funeral Bier,J”from the most prominent object 

® Tills phltda is decorated with a leaf * A» excellent description and able cri- 
pattern, which throws light on tfertaiu cu- > ticisin of the iwuntings in this tomb are 
rious disks in the inner chamber of the given by Signor B, Urizio, Bull. Inst^^ 1873, 
Orotta Campana, Veii, proving them to re- pp. 98-101, 
present drinking-bowls, See p. 41. 
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dcfpkted on its walls. , This is a couch of cxtraordinar}' size, 
uhich almost fills the wall facing the entrance. It is not the low 
bed, on which the dead or dying man is represented as stretched 
in two other tombs in this necropolis, but an elevated bier or 
catafalque, cii which a body might lie in state. But there is no 
corpse here depicted ; the couch is empty, although a pair of 
double cushions suggest that it was prepared for two bodies, 
which is further indicated by a conical crown or tntnlns, bound 
with a garland of ivy or laurel leaves, resting on each cushion. 
Beneath the bier is the usual footstool. 

At the head of the bier, two men half draped, wearing green 
garlands round their brows, and long toiviues of ivy leaves about 
tlieir necks, are carousing at a banquet, attended by two naked 
slaves ; while an auletiis, with black liair, a yellow band round 
her head, and a cajnHtnnn tied over lier mouth, stands at the other 
end of the bier, playing the double i)ipes,- the instruments tliein- 
selves being obliterated from tlie wall. * 

On either side-wall is a banqueting scene, but the revellers, 
though of opposite sexes, are here kept distinct ; on the right 
are two men, half draped ; on the left, three women, decorated 
with chaplets and torques, wearing yellow gowns, and red mantles. 
The men are served by boys, but the ladies are waited on by a 
female slave, in yellow chiton and red tutulm, who, while bringing 
them a jug of wine and a goblet, is stopped on her way by a slave 
of the opposite sex, who admiringly chucks her under the chin. 
A youthful suhuh stands at a cypress tree, playing his double 
pipes. A girl dances to his music, footing it in a quaint attitude, 
wliich finds its counterpart in the (jrotta del Triclinio.* Next, 
a Pyrrhichistes, with helmet, shield, and spear, is suggestive of 
an armed race or dance. A discobolus, nearly nude, follows, 
about to hurl his quoit, and tliere are other figures which, from 
tlie exfoliation of the surface, arc no longer intelligible, though 
one exhibits much energy and excellent design. The scene 
terminates with two steeds on the wall to the left of the entrance, 
ridden by nuked youths. 

The banquet is represented as under shelter, which is indicated 

by festoons of white curtains, bordered with red, supported on 

• 

^ TiiiH i8 the only instance among the Ktruscan sarcophagi and vases, 
wall-paintings of Tarqninii of a flute-player • Her costume also resembles that of the 
lieing furnished with a capittrum, although crotalintria in the G. Triclinio, diffenng 
they are so represented in several painted only in having a circular disk or brooch, 
tombs at Chiusi, and not unfrequently on red and yellow, on her bosom. 
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each side-wall by a blue column, over which the curtains hang. 
Two similar columns support the tent over tixe bier. All the 
other figures are represented in the open air, as is shown by the 
trees, and by the double row of ivy leaves with berries, in the 
band over their heads, which is interrupted only by the curtains. 

On the right-hand wall, next the festive couch, is a grout> 
of figures on foot. A half naked man is dancing with frantic 
ahandou to the music of the double pipes, played hy a hoy at a 
cypress tree. Then there is a gigantic pugilist, who, with 
one arm raised over his head, is striking a violent blow, while, 
with the other held out in advance, he parries the attack of his 
adversary. But no foe is visible ; and it may be that he is exult- 
ing in his victory over another naked man behind him, who holds 
something, perhaps a sponge, to his nose, as if he had already 
received a smasher, for which he is comforted by a male slave, 
who is Avaiting on the i\‘vellers. Next to the pugilist, a pair of 
horses aiye being harnessed to a hiffa; the first, a grey stcc'd, is 
caressed by the lad, Avho stands at his head, while his groom 
attaches him to the pole ; the other, a black horse, is awaiting 
his turn. Another hifia, on the wall flanking the door, is i*eady 
for the contest. Behind the first hitja, a row of trees, more like 
blue paddles on long red stems, probably marks the spina of the 
hippodrome. The horses are remarkably well drawn, and their 
points carefully displayed. The red horse in the second hifja 
especially, is formed like a blood-horse of to-day, with fine head 
and neck, head w'ell put on, straight crupper, and diicp quarters, 
and caiiies both head and flag like an Arab. In the pediments 
are the usual pair of panthers, or cats, each watching a bird over 
its head. The band of figures is about twenty-six inches in height. 
Heneatli it, encircling the tomb, is a large wave-pattern, painted 
black, with fish, alternately blue and red, plunging above it. 'i'ho 
decorations of the ceiling, as well as of the walls, so closely 
resemble those of the adjoining (irotta del Triclinio, and some 
of the figures also bear so near a resemblanci', that it is ditticult 
to resist the impression that the tombs have been painted by the 
same hand. There is nothing in the style of art opposed to this 
view, although there is rather less archaicism in this than in tlie 
neighbouring tomb, yet not mor^ than may be explained by the 
difterence of style at distinct j)eriods of the same artist s lile. 
I he design ciertainly betrays a < freer hand; the attitudes are 
nift*e easy and natural, so in parts is the drapery, but there is 
hardly the same careful and conscientious delineation of details. 
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The blue in this tomb is remarkably brilliant, while in the 
Triclinio it is the colour that has most faded. Certain of tho 
figures show a strong approximation to tlie Greek, the discobolus 
for instance, and the draped figure next him, but most of the 
others are purely Etruscan in character.^ The tomb faces S.S.W. 


Close to the tomb just described is the 

Grotta del Triclixio, 

called also from the owner of the ground^ Grotta Marzi, but it 
is better known by the former designation. It was discovered in 
1830, by Manzi and Fossati.^ 

The first peep within this tomb is startling, especially if the 
sun’s rays happen at the moment to enter the chamber, which 
they do in the coui*se of the afternoon. Such a blaze of rich 
colour on tho walls and roof, and sindi life in the figures that 
dance around ! In trutli, tlie excellent state of preservation — tlie 
wonderful brilliancy of the colours, almost as fresh after three or 
four and twenty centuries, as when first laid on — tlie richness of 
the costumes — the strangeness of the attitudes — the spirit, the 
vivacity, the joyousness of the whole scene— the decidedly Etrus- 
can character of the design, distinct from the (ireek and yet in 
certain points approximating to it — render this one of tlie most 
interesting tombs yet opened in Etruria. 

The paintings in subject, character, and arrangement, are very 
similar to those in the Grotta (iucrcioln, hut there is only a single 
band of figures. Here are the same scenes of joy and festivity ; 
the banquet at the upper end ; the dances on tho side-w’iilla ; anil 
on each side of the door a. man on horseback. The broad beura 
of the ceiling is painted with ivy leaves and berries ; the slopes 
are cheipiered with black, red, blue, yellow, and white. Where the 
painting has suffered, it is not so much from the colours fading, as 

■* Signor Urizio, who has written an able in the centre, and 6 ft, 3 in. at tlie sides, 

criticism on these paintings, is of opinion The height of the figures is about 3 ft. 6 in. 

that in this, among the jialnted tomlw of The floor of the inner half of the tomb is 

Corneto, you may first recognise decidcil raised in a efafu, about 2 or 3 inches higli, 

traces of Greek influence iiiwn Etruscan , in one comer of which are four holes, 
art, there being some figures conceived and marking tho place of tlie sarcophagus, 
designed on principles quite opposed to which was found in it. Few of tho jiainted 
Etruscan art, and which are decidedly Hel-| tombs on this site seem to have been family 
lenic. Hull. Inst. 1873, p. 102. sepulchres, which predominate over those 

* This tomb faces S. by W. Its dimensions for indiviilnals in most of the Etruscan 
arc 15 ft. by 11 ; nearly 8 ft. in height ccmcterici. 
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Queraiola tomb, as fi-oni the stucco peeling from the wall, 
ittd from streams of a semi-ti-anspavent deposit from the rock 
itsilf, which has obliterated a considerable portion of the banquet ; 
but there still remain, little impaired, two figures of opposite 
sexes, reclining on a couch, attended by a female servant with an 
alab(t»toB, or pot of ointment, and a boj' with a wine-jug, while 
a snhdo stands in one corner playing the double-pipes. The 



« It. 

f'lTKARISTA AND S\LTATRTX, CSRoTTA DKL TRlrLINIO. 


niaii on the sccoiul oourli is almost obliterated ; and of tlie shij^de 
male figure on the third couch, hardly a fragment is now to be 
traced. The sex of the figures is distinguishable by the colour ; 
that of the men is a deej) red ; that of the women, being left 
nnpaiiited, is of the ground-colour of thi‘ wall — a rich creamy 
white. This distinction holds in all the tombs; and is also 
made on the painted vases of the Second or Archaic (rreek style, 
where the female flesh is always painted white. In front of each 
couch is an elegant trnpeza or four-legged table, bearing dishes 
full of refreshments ; and beneath are a cock, a partridge, and a 
cat. Depending from the ceiling above the banquet are chaplets 
of different colours.® 

® An erudite explanution of the iKiiiitiiipf i cakes sweet ^vine, egi,% sesame -enkes, 
uf this tomb is given by Professor (Icrhard, ointment, a chaplet, and a female flutc- 
Ann. Instit. 1831, p. 337— 34(). In illiis- playcrV— 
tratton^ the analogy liotwaen the IwiKineU , 'A».nT6t, oTi-oi 

»t tUe (Jreeks anil Etruacana, he iiuotcs „ ^TeWos, aiKtiTph. 

Ainphis (ap. Atlien. XI V. c. 49), who de- 
scribes a banquet as composed of “ cheese- The flntc-playcr is not here of the fair sex, 
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Each couch, it will be observed, is covered a cloth, on 
which the cushions are laid; and each figure lies under u 
separate coverlet, differing in this respect from th^ '•recorded 
custom of the Etruscans.^ ... 

Much more animated is the action of. the dancers in this toml) 
than in the Querciola. There are five of them on each wall, 

males and females alternating, sepa- 
rated by trees, with birds amid the 
foliage. Their steps are regulated 
by the lyre and pipes played by two 
of the men, and by the castanets 
rattled by one of the women.” All 
enter heartily into the spirit of the 
dance ; but here, as now-n-days, 
woman asserts her right to excel, 
and the nymphs step out more 
merrily than their partners ; espe- 
cially one, who with head thrown 
back ami hands raised, betrays true 
Tcrpsichorean (ihanchn, and might , 
pass for some Gaditana pneUa— 

ETRUSCAN PANCINO-QUIL. « loVcly gil'l of CudiZ ” Of tllC 

nor is this so general on Etruscan as on i^ople of modern Europe. Thus the “ Copa 
Oreek moninncnts, though instjinces wenr Syrisca,” attiilmted to Virgil, - 
in the i»i..te.l of this miiie nccro- .. 

j)olis, of women Mowing the ttoifp fHmu. ^ 

(Jerliard (loc. cit. p. 34U) declares that all So the senatoiial youths of Rome in cnrl^f 
the figures in tins tomb wear garlmds of times were wont to dance— cn)talagcstaiitc.s 
myrtle, and so they arc represented in the —Macro!). Saturn. 11. Kk The castIlnet^ 
copies in the Vatican and llritish Museum.H of tlic ancients were of various materuils— 
(cf. Ann. Inht. 1831, p. 327), but no sigim wood, shell, hiuss, or sometimes of sjilit 
of such garlands have 1 been able to per- reed. Suidas, v. KpdraXov. Eustath. a'l 
ceivo. Peihaps, Wing blue, they have lluul. XI. 130. Those of the Etriiscap^ 
faded from the wall, like the leaves of the seem never to have varied from the stmi^it 
trees in this tomb. In the above woodcuts form shown in this tomb ; though on the 
the figures are represented without chaplets, vases, which, however, represent (ireck 
M they now appear on the walls. lather tlian Etruscan life, they have soine- 

7 Aristotle (ap. Atheu. I. c. 42) rcconls times the extiumities crooked. On the 
that the Etruscans reclined at their Min- bronzes they are of the agune form as in 
quets under the same kiinatia with their this tomb (Ann. Inst. 183(1, p. (11; Mon. 
wives. The iniriov in this sense is the ined. Inst. II. tav. XXIX.); and in the 
same as the (rrpw/ta, and is equivalent to ^ Tomb of the Tarqiiins, at Cervetri, they 
the paUiunit or Hraynlam of the are also like these, and are painted on the 

Romans. The undercoveriiig of l)je couch wall as if suspended over the head of a 
was proWbly designated w^piarpoefia. ^ coriise. Crotalon was used by tho (Iroeks 
** Castanets were used at the as a term of reproach, equivalent to our 
dances of the Greeks and Romans, by whom “ rattle,” or “ chatterWx.” Kurip. Cycl. 
they have been transmitted to the southern 104 ; Ajristoph. Nub. 260. 448. 
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olden time^ Tlio attitudes, as in innny archaic Greek and 
Etruscan designs, are sometimes iiiiiuitural and unattaiiiahle, 
which arises from the inability ot the artist to foreshoi'teu — the 
limbs and features being represented in profih', even when the 
body is in full.® The lorin ol the hands, too, is remarkabh‘ — 
fingers of such undainty length are seen only in the most 
archaic painted tombs of Etruria, tlioiigh general on black- 
figured vases of the Archaxic style, aind also in the early bron/c^ 
figures of Etruscan deities. Most of the (ircsses of both sex(‘s 
are transparent, representing some light material, which shows 
the forms beneath ; but in a display of this sort these ancient 
Taglionis and Ceritos cannot rival those of modern days. 
'The richness of the borders of the garments, and the strange' 
stiffness and regularity of the folds, arc (piite Etruscan. So 
also is the physiognomy of the figures. Yet there is something 
flewish in the female i)rofiles. Mark this, ye seekers of the Ten 
Ti’ihes ! , The checks show that a high colour was as much 
admired in Italy in former days as at i)rcsent ; and ])robably the 
Etruscan fair ones, like the Greek and Homan, lieightened their 
charms with rouge. 

It is worthy of remark that all the xvonieii in this tomb, even 
the slave who is waiting on the banqueters, are decently robed. 
So it is ill the other tombs ; and this tends to belie the charge 
brought against the Etruscaris by the Greeks, that the men 
Avere waited on by naked liandmaids.^ No such representation 
has been found on any Etruscan painting or relief yet dis- 
covered ; on the contrary, the xvomcii are drajx'd with more than 
Greek modesty.® Only in one tomb in this necropolis, that ol 
the Scrofa Nera, is a woman deiiicted with bosom hare, 'i’he 
I^truscans may not have been better than their neighbours in 
such matters, hut any reproach of this sort comes from llu' 
Greeks with a very bad grace. 

It is evident that this tomb is of earlier date than the 
Querciola. That shows tlie dominance, this the partial influence 

*' An awkward iiisUxncc of this may Iw ncol not K*for ; the Thessalian xvumcn nu* 
observed in the female attendant behind describe*! by rersa-ua *lancini' at banquetfi 
the couch, whose body is in full, but head naked, or with a vciy scanty e*jvciing (»]». 
and feet in prohle, and turned in oiipositc ^ *Atlien. XTII. c. 8(1). The manicns of Chi*)^ 
<lirections. The left foot of the daiiciiig wiestle*! naked with the youths in the 
K»il in the w'oodcut on p. .‘120 is the only which Atheiuons (XIIT. 20) 

xiistaiico of foreshortening in this tomh. | pronounces to be “a beautiful sight.” And 

^ Timasus ap. Atheu. XII. c. 14 ; IV. at the marriage fc;ist of Oaraniis the Mswe- 
c. 38. duiiian, women tumblers performed naked 

^ To the nudity of the Spartan w’omeu I before the guests. Atheu. lY. 3. 

VOL. I. 
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only of Greek art. Gerhard considers that with all the 
delicacy of the onialneiits, and all the archaic Greek cliaractor 
of the design, there is still an awkwardness about the former, 
and a rudeness in the latter, which mark these paintings as 
imitations of the Greek, spoilt in the execution.”® The wood- 
cuts, which are faithful transcripts of copies carefully made from 
the originals with the camera hicida, speak for themselves on 
this point. 

Every one, on entering these tombs, must be struck with the 
inappropriateness of such scenes to a sepulchre ; but happily for 
us we regard them from the high vantage-ground of Christianity, 
and our view is not bounded by a paradise of mere sensual 
gratification. If we east ourselves back into antiquity and 
attempt to realise the sentiments and creed of a Greek, Etruscan, 
or Eoinan, we shall perceive how well such scenes as this repre- 
sent, or at least typify, the state of bliss on which a departed 
spirit was supposed to have entered. They belie\cvl in the 
materiality of the soul ; and their Pllysium was but a glorilica- 
tion of the present state of existence ; the same pursuits, 
amusements, and pleasures they had relished in this life tliey 
expected in the next, but divested of their sting, and enhanced 
by increased capacities of enjoyment. To celebrate the great 
event, to us so solemn, by feasting and joviality, "was not witli 
them unbecoming. They knew not how to conceive or represent 
a glorified existence otherwise than by scenes of the liigliest 
sensual enjoyment.^ 

The funeral feast is still kept up by the most civilised pagans 
of our own daj", the Cliiiicse, and even by certain people of 
Christendom, — by such as on account of tlieir isolated position, 
or of national prejudices, have adhered most closely to the 
customs and usages of antiquity. The wakes of the Celtic races 

® Ann. Inbt. 1831, p. 319. Bui)cr silicem positu) (c(i*n!X') — bcoaiifo tlio 

* The funeral feast in honour of the (lead meal was spread upon the rooks. If the 
was called hy the Greeks viKpS^uirpov, or uijper and open cl>ainher in the toiiilis of 
‘irtplStiTTPov, the latter term being applied, Castel d’Asso an<l Norchia were tor the 
it may he, from the feast being held “round funeral feasts, it well illustrates this cty- 
about ” the sepulchre, though some would mology. That the ancients did hold these 
derive it from the position of tlic guests* ^ feasts in the open air, and among the 
or make it equivalent to a circumpotatio. tombs, is pretty evident. At Pompeii a 
The Homans held a similar feast, anjl called ti'irlinium for such purposes stands in tlm 
it sUlcei'nium (Festus, tub voce) the ctymo-, midst of the sepulchrea Lucian (do Luetu. 
logy of which word is unceilain ; though p. 813, ed. 161 5> tells ns that the feast 
Scrvlus (ad ^n. V. 92) suggests a very was held to comfort the relatives of the 

robable one— tilicemium quasi tiliceniunif deceased, and induce them to take food. 
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of our own land have in all prohability an identity of origin— 
in feeling at least— -Avith the fimerai feasts of the (h-eeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans. 

Pances, among the ancients, had often a direct religions 
meaning and application, and wore introduced at sacrifices to- 
gether with songs in honour of the Gods.^ Music, to our ideas, 
is hardly consistent with a scene of mourning, yet it might be 
solemn and dolorous. That such was intended to be its ebrt- 
racter in this case, the accompanying figures forbid us to 
suppose; it must have been lively and animated, in harmony 
with the action of the dancers. Rut on other Etruscan monu- 
ments it seems to have been of a different character. Not a few 
bas-reliefs represent tlic jmeJiciCy or hired mourners, wailing over 
a corpse, beating their breasts and tearing their hair, Avhile a 
nuhith chimes in with his double-pipes. 

It may be questioned Avhether such serenes arc emblematical 
of the bliss of the departed, or representations of the actual 
feasts held in their honour;® in either case there can be no 
doubt that they are truthful delineations of Etruscan costumes 
and manners. I am inclined to a descriptive interpretation, 
admitting at the same time the s^'inbolical character of certain 
objects, some of wliich were probably introduced on that account 
at the actual feasts. It seems to me, however, quite unnecessary 
to regard all the pictorial furniture of these tombs as symbolical, 
as some have done. In this case, for instance, the trees which 
alternate Avith the dancers, are most probably introduced merely 
to indicate that the festivities A\xn*e held in the open air ; ^ and 
tlie animals seem only ornaimmtal accessories, or Avhims of the 

•* Flatn, dc Leg. A’ll. 799. Tibul. II. 1, the dancing of the Giceks, and what pooiiy 
hO. 1. II. Of this character weic oiTreted hyiiords, dancing told hy iiiovc- 

iho Oory})antiaii, or armed dances of riirygia inents. Ik’ckcr, (Jhaiiclcs, sc. VI. 

Ill lionour of Cybelc ; the Hyiiorchcnia and *’ Mirah (Mon. Ined. ]». Ihil) views them 
Ucranos in honour of A|iollo (see Muller, as synilmheal. GrilKiid (Ann. Inst. 1831, 
Dor. 11. 8, 14) ; and the Saliaii dances of p. 321) thinks tlie dances h^mboliise the 
the Etruscans and Romans in hononr of welcome given to the deceased in the abodes 
Mills. The DionyMae, though also religion.^, of the blessed ; and is of opinion that these 
■were peculiar in their mimetic char.ictcr— festive scenes icjiresent the bliss of souls iu 
in representing the deeds of the god. Ser- tlie other world. (Aim. Inst. 1831, ji. 34t5, 
vni.s (ad A'irg. Eelog. V. 73) give.s us the ,3.00). 

philosophy of sacred dancing among the « ^ The tree.s are either olives, known hy 

Jincieiits : — “hiec ratio cst, qiical nullam their small black berries, or inyitle.s, or 
majores nostri partem corporis ease voluc- the loiua, or ivy, now represented only by 
quas non sentiret rdligionem : nam • large black lien ies, the shrubs to which 
cantos ad animum, saltatio ad inobilitatem they were attached having almost entirely 
pertinet corporis.” The bodily expression faded from the walls, 

some sentiment was the essence of all 

Y 2 
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artist. The known relation of the panther to IhicchuH is sugges- 
tive of a funeral signification of the two over the doorway, and 
the same may be said of the ivy which surrounds tlie room in a 
broad band above the heads of the figures; but why seek a 
S3unbolic interpretation in the cat and domestic fowls gleaning 
the crumbs of the feast, or in the cats and birds among the 
trees, or in the hare and fox at their feet ? The men on liorsc- 
back seem introduced by a sort of pictorial synecdoche — a portion 
being put for the whole— to indicate tlie races which usually 
formed part of the funeral entertainments.® 

Did not the archaic character of the paintings in this and 
similar tombs of Tarciuinii, forbid us to assign to them so 
recent a date, the frequent occuiTence of Biicchic emblems miglit 
lead to the supposition that tliese festive scenes represent the 
Dionysia, which were imi)orted from (Jrcece into Etruria about 
two hundred years before Christ, and thence introduced into 
liome.® , 

Tlie colours in this tomb are black, deep red, or maroon, 
light red, blue, and yellow. In few of the painted tombs in 
tins necropolis do we meet witli green. All the colours, except 
the blue which in the leaves of the trees has much faded, retain 
their original brilliaiu^y ; and it must bo remembered that three 
or four-and-twenty centuries have elapsed since they w^erc laid on, 
and that tliey are on the bare rock, the natural creamy hue of 
which forms the ground to the whole. Damp does not seem hero 
to have aifected them as in some other tombs.^ 

I have said that the colours wore laid on the bare rock. 'I’lie 
surface of this, however, has undergone some preparation. 
The rock is a calcareous stone, of tertiary formation, full of 
minute marine substances. Tt is soft, even plastic when damp, 
but acquires a considerable degree of hardness on exposure to 


” Gerliai<1, as already mentioncil, p. 308, 
regards sueh mounted figures to be emblems 
of the souls of the defunct. The birds are 
thought by M. Lajard (Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 
iM)- 98) to l)C emblematical of gods, such being 
the usual mode of expressing divinity on the 
ancient monuments of the Esist. He finds ' , 
a sacred or funeral symbol in eaeli of tlio 
animals in this tomh, and says that rjbbons 
tied to trees, as in this scene, have a re* | 
ligioiis meaning in Persia. M. Lajanl 
perceives still further oriental analogies in 
this tomb, especially in the dancing women, 


whom he declares to be similar, in their 
attitudes and costume, to the Ixtyaderea oi 
modern Persia. 

» Liv. XXXIX. 8. 9. 

^ Kuspi (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 328) main- 
tains that the dam]) has been a preservative 
of the colours. He remarks, that when the 
sun enters this tomb, and dries the surface 
of the wall, the figures in tliat part apjicar 
more natural and beautiful than tho rest, 
Ixjcause they then lose their extreme depth 
of colour, and acquire just the tint the 
ancient artist intended. 
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the atmosphere. Where the surface of the wall has crumbled 
away, it is evident that it is composed of a stucco, scarcely 
differing in texture and colour from the rock itself. It seems to 
be made of the finer particles of the rock, sifted and plastered 
over the coarser surface, and subsequently dried and indurated, 
perhaps by artificial heat. The colours were laid on <d freaco,^ 
These remarks apply to all the painted tombs of this necropolis, 
except those of the Typhon, the Cardinal, and the Orcus, which 
are stuccoed wuth a different material. 


Camkka del Moiito. 

About a liundred yards beyond the (Irotta del Triclinio is 
another painted tomb (*alled The Dead Man’s Chamber,” dis- 
covered in 18132. 

jMost of the tombs hitherto described contain festive scenes ; 
but here is a painting of another <*haracter. On one of the side- 
walls, tlie body of a hoary-bearded man in red drapery is seen 
stretched on an elegant couch, and a }oung woman standing on 
the stool by his bedside, leans over him, apparently in the act 
of drawing his hood over his ey(‘s.‘' A man stands at the bottom 
of the couch, and seems with one hand to be pulling the clothes 
over the old man’s feet, while ho raises the other to his head, 
according to the conventional yet natural mode of expressing 
grief among the Etruscans, llehind him stands another man, 
who with more violent gestures appears to be manifesting his 


" So thinks Ruspi ; iind Air. Ainslcy, 
mIio has paid great altcnfion to these 
]i.iiutings, IS of the same o]iiiMon. ‘‘Fioin 
llic cirriimstanco,” lie says, “of the colour 
Itnishing off on the sligldost eoiitart, it 
might he coiicliided that the paintings sue 
in distemper, luit the juoof is by no means 
<*omiilei(‘, for a stain is left iiiwaid, and 
the whole siibsUnce of the stucco is so de- 
cayed as t(' mb off with great facility ; the 
outline also is frequently tiaceablc,sei atclied 
in the stiiceo, which w'ould have lieen un- 
ncccssaiy m distemper.” Otto Dormer 
declares himself unable to find any juiint- 
iiigs in these tomlis executed in distemper,^ 
4iiid ])ronounces all that he examined to be 
ill fresco. Dull. Inst. 1S69, p. 20.''i. 

For details and eriticisms of the paint - 1 
higs in this tomb see Dull. Inst. 1830, p. 
‘-^11 ; Ann. Inst. 18.31, p. 324 (lliispi) ; 
p. 327 ; 1831, pp. 337-34(), 3r>ff- 


3G1 (Ueili.iid) ; Dull. Inst 1831, p. ; 
Ann. III"! 18li3, p]». 317 3.'52 (ITelbig) ; 
18(50, pp. 420-7 (Ibuiiii) ; ]87((, pp. 08-03 
(Ifelbig). The eiilicisins of tJie l.ist two 
wiiteis iiic pai liLulaily \aluable. For illiis- 
ti.itioiis, see Moll. lued. Inst. 1. 1.iv. XXXIl. 
Mils, (iiegoi J. tav. ClI. (lood copies of 
these paintings aie in the lintisli Museum, 
lint the eolouriiig is too haid ami ciude, 
and in jiaits iiKoiiett, i)aitieiilaily iii the 
abseme ot the distinct, ion between the sexc". 
Mis (bay also has given a plate iff tlieso 
jKiintings (Scimhhies of Ktiuna, p. 188), 
but in.m-iiiate ami eliaiacteiless in outline, 
and of Jiuagmaiy eoloiiiiiig thiougliout. 

■* This IS the figure which Mis. (bay 
(Sepql. of Ktniiia, p. 00) likens to a 
Oapucliiii monk, fioia the cowled tunic 
in whicli he is dressed. Dut ructtllna noii. 
facit momu'huni. It is as much like the 
bornous of Darbary. 
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sorrow in }i similar manner/— if he be not dhijicing— a supposition 
which his attitude and the analogy of other jfigures in tliis tomb 
seem to favour. A third man, Ivho -stands at the head of the 
coucli, has also his liand to his head. The precise attitudes and 
meaning of these figures it is impossible now to determine, owing 
to the dilapidated state of these paintings, but two of them at 
least appear to be giving manifestations of deei) sorrow. 

Turn to tlie other walls of the tomb, and the scene changes from 
grave to gay in an instant ! Here all is tipsy dance and jollity ! 
These naked men, crowned with chaplets, and dancing with 
Bacchanalian frenzy, seem unconscious of, or indilferent to, 
the mournful scene adjoining. On the inner wall, one fellow is 
playing the fife,® thougli not moderating his saltatory action a 
whit on that account ; the other is brandishing a kylix or fiat 
bowl, wliicli he appears to have just emptied,, but a large kratn- 
of wine stands at his feet, whence he may replenish it at pleasure. 
Of the two figures on the adjoining wall, one is in tlv3 act of 
quaffing from a similar bowl ; the other is whirling a chaplet in 
his liand ; and all four, thougli torn into fragments and almost 
destroyed by time, display in their disjecta membra such feats of 
cajiriole ngility, that the seeker for Celtic analogies might declare 
them to bo dancing an Irish jig or a Highland reel. Similar 
chaidets are represented hanging from the wall around the 
cliamber, even over the death-bed, and some are seen suspended 
from the olive-trees which alternate with the dancers, and j'rom 
the handles of the krate.r. 

The fourth wall of this tomb has no paintings beyond the 
usual pair of panthers in the pediment. In the corresponding 
position on the opposite wall are t\vo pavti-coloured lions and 
two blue pigeons, probably introduced as mere ornaments ; or, if 
symbolical, perhaps representing the ministers of death about to 
seize the soul. 

You are struck wdth the archaic character of the paintings in 
this tomb, compared with those in the Querciola and Triclinia. 


^ He lias been descrihcd as placing a 
t'liaplet on his head (Bull, Inst. 1832, p. 
213) ; and so lie is represented in the 
restorcil copies in the (rrcgorijin and 
Britisli Museums. The other two male 
figures in this scene may lie strikinj^ their 
brows to betoken grief. 

^ Tlie tih’M is here introduced in one of 
the three occasions on which it was fre- 
quently used, according to Ovid (Fast. VI. 


057) by the early inhabitants of Italy : — 

Cantabat fanis, cantabat tibia liulis ; 
Cantabat mccstis tibia funcrilnis. 

« 

We liave already seen it rcpi-escnted at 
games and scenes of festivity. Here it is 
I an accompaniment to the mourning of sur- 
vivors over the corpse. Instances of its 
cmidoyment at such scenes are not unfre- 
quent on Etruscan bas-reliefs. 
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This character is most strongly marlved in tlie physiognoiny, in 
the eyes, which are always full though the lace be in piolile, in 
the shape of the heads, in the cut of the beards, and in tlio 
contour of the bodies of the dancers. You may observe this 
archaic character particularly in the figure ot the Avonian, in her 
stiff, ungainly form, and may remark that her dress differs from 
that of the females in the two said tombs, principally in her hair 
hanging down in long braids, and in lier long and sharp-toed 
boots. Her name, written in Etruscan characters over lier head, 
is “ Tiianattkil,”" and its similarity to tliat above the old man 
** Thanarseia,” together with the duties she is performing, seems 
to mark her as a relative, probably his daughter. The two nuMi 
at tlie foot of the coucli are now anonymous, but the tliird has 
the inscription “ hlxEL ” above him, wliich formed, however, but 
a portion of his name. 

This is one of the earliest tombs yet discover(*d at Tartpiinii, 
second in point of anticpiity to the “ Tomb of tlie Inscriptions ” 
alone. The art is piirelj" Etruscan, witliout any traces of 
Hellenic influence. 

It is also one of the smallest of the painted sepulchres of Tar- 
(piinii; indeed, it is rare to meet with tombs of siicli confined 
dimensions.^ 'File colours, in as far as they are preserved, 
retain all their original depth, but the surface of the i\all is 
greatly dilapidated. The flesh of the males is a very deej) re<l, 
save that of the corpse, which is pahn*, perhaps intentionall}'^ so 
represented. That of the ^voman, as usual, is left uneolouied. 
The average height of the figures is about two feet and a half.* 


(JllOTTA OKI, TiFONE. 

About sixty paces farther on, in a j)it of more than ordinary 
deptli, is the entrance to the “ Cave of IIk; Typlion ” or, as it is 


® The Etruscan letters arc very small, 
and have almost faded from the wall. A 
'cry sligJit alteration — tlic insertion of one 
.stroke and the oini.ssion of another— would 
make her namo “Thanaehvil,” which by 
meta.stasi8 might he “ Tliuncliavil,” the 
l»^nown Etruscan form of Tanaquil- a name 
wliich is not of unfrequent occurrence on 
numniuents of this antiquity. 

' It IS only 8 ft. square, 5 ft. liigh at 
the sides, and somewhat more than 6 ft. m 
the centre. The lieaui of the ceiling i.s 


jMiutcd red, and is lejficsontrd a‘.< resting 
on a huge douhlc modillion oi In.uket of 
the .same ciilour, iii the pediment. The 
tmuh faces S W. 

^ A plate of the scones in this toiiih will 
•ho found in Mon. Iiied. Just. II. tav. ‘2; 
also 111 Mus. (iicgor. 1. tav. XCIX. Copies, 
of t!ic size of the oiiglnals, exist in the 
Uiegofian Mufecuiii at Home, and in the 
Ihitish Museum. For criticisms, sec Ann. 
In.st. 1803, pp. 342 3 (Helhig) ; 1.SJ6, p. 
423 ^Brunn) ; 1870, pp. 47, 48 (Ilelhig). 
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otherwise called, the Tomb of the Pginpeys,” — Grotta de’ 
PoMPEJ — discovered in 1832. Before the door arc vestiges of a 
small antechamber, with a shaft to ; descend from the ground 
above, as in the tombs of Civita Castellana and Jb’alleri. 

The door is opened — and, oh ! the gloom of this dark-wsilled 
cavern ! — the blackness, the solemn silence, the sepulchral damp, 
chill and awe the senses and oppress the spirits. It is a very 
Tartarus after the ga}*^, Elysian air of the tombs you liave just 
quitted. 

Ocmis, custodia qualis 

Vestibule scdcat ? facies qua) liniina servet ? 

No Fury, no Cerberus, no pantlier even, nor lion, mounts guard 
at the door of this Orcus, but the stone figure of a grand, tliougli 
rude old Lucumo, decked with fillet and torque, reclines just 
within the entrance — the first object tliat iiK'cts your eye wlieii 
the door is opened. 

Descend these half-dozen steps to the floor, light yoiii* tapiu’s, 
and look around. 'Fliis tomb ditiVrs in many respects from those 
you liave already seen. It is of conshlerable size ; its flat roof 
is siqiported in the centre b}" a massive square pillar ; and a triple 
tier of benches, all hewn fi-om the living rock, siirrounds the 
chamber. In fact it more nearly resembles the sepulchres uf 
Ciere than those of Tarquinii. Its size, and the many sarcoi)liagi 
which lie scattered and broken about the tomb, prove that tliis 
was a family vault, the last resting-plac(', it may be, not merely 
of a single family, but of a ffcun, or, 1 may say, a clan of ancient 
Tarquinii. 

The walls of this tomb arc not covered with paintings, hut 
simply adorned with a double band — the upper, of dolphins 
sporting above the weaves; the lower, of sun-like llouers — exeeid 
on one wall where a small space is occupit'd by a funeral pro- 
<*ession of singular interest. The s(iuarc pillar in the centre is 
also painted. On three of its sides is a divinity of Etruscan 
mythology ; that at the back a female, terminating in foliage 
instead of legs, the other two, males, conventionally called 
lYplion — w'hencc the tomb receives its vulgar appellation.^ 

® The area, or the arena, so to Npoak, of the yiouiul. Tlie i)illar nearly ti ft. 
this toiiih, IS 26 ft. by loj ; but if to this square. The roof is Hat, stuccoed, and 
he added the depth of tlie heiu'hes, tlie ])aintcd with broad red beams intersecting 
dimensions will be 41 \ ft. long, by 31 * each other at right angles. Tlie tomb faces 
wide. The height is 11 ft , and the floor the E. 

annot lie less than SO ft. below the surface ^ The Eti nscan name of this mythical 
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They have human bodies of life size, winged and terminating in 



l>c.‘iiig IS not yet known to us. lint lie ])ears 
.111 .‘inalo^'y to tlui T^jilioii of tin* K^}ijtiaiis 
ami (rreoks, an<l is Mf-nificarit of the priii- 
< iplc of Dcstiuetion ; just as the Ty|ihoii of 
M;;.\ pt was the evil and destiiu ti\c ]>o\\ei, 
111 oppoMlion to Osiris, the ^^ood and ]»io- 
diklive. With the l!l;, 7 j)tians he >tas, in 
I'liticuhir, the persojiitieatiun of ^Chiilwiiuls 
.iiid sfoinis, — and so Hesiod (Theo«{. ;{U7) 
'hx I ibes him— Seii'rfi/ 0’ v0pi(rH)p t* dvifiov; 
<t I’liiiy, 11. 49, fill. Ill the Hreek iii>- 
lliol(»l'y Tyiihoii was one ot ihc j,oaiit.s who 
iii.ule war on the yods, and weie .smitten 
h\ .love’s thunder, and east beneath ..litiia 
ail' I other volcanoes, w'here their bclchings 
'■luscd eruptions, and their wiithin^^s 
ou'.isioiicd eartluiuakes. I’mdar, Pyth. T. 
-'•j it 8cq. JE.sehyl. Prom, liftl — 
^hid. Met. V. ,34(), ct scq. : cf. Viri?. .tlin. 

.o78. Under this same snake-taileil 
b»riii were the giants dcserilied by the 
•»‘nents. Apollod. I. 0, 2. Ovid.'Tiist. 
^^•7, 17. Pausan. V1I.I. 29. Serv. ml 
-kii. loc. eit. Macrobius (Saturn. I. 29) 
.gues us the symbulie meaning of these 


limbs, ami s.i\s that d'lseulapiiis ami Sahis 
w'oic also thii.s im.'igeil. The (tiaiits ate al'^o 
fiei[uently reprc.scntcil of this foim, on 
ancient moniiiiients. It is obvious that 
these (Jiants .iie symbols of Milc.imc jiowei's. 
Then contests with the (lods took plaie m 
the Phlegiiean PieliN, fu* in other volcanic 
icyions. Pimlir, Ncm. I. 10(1 ; Stiah. V’. 
p. VI p ‘i.Sl ; P.iusaii loc. cit. The 
\ery n.inie ot Typhoii indicates this iiieaiimg 
--being deiixed liom r{j(f>os, “smoke,” 
inciiiihoiically, “comeit, miogaiice.” The 
oiigiii of the mUh is manifest in the 
\olcanoes, the smoking .sons of Kirth, who 
daied to luave Hea\(Ti, ami hurl rocks and 
liie against, the gods. That the Euiiscans 
should have Inwl such a being ni their 
deiiioiiologv IS not surprising, when the 
Volcanic cliaracter of their conntiy is rc- 
meiiibered. In this tomb, he is repre- 
sented uinler a .solemn, imposing a.spcet, 
not w ith that exaggeration of the horrilile 
tli.it amounts to the grotesijuc and to cari- 
e.itiin*, winch we see in the Hrutta Dipinta 
at llom.irzo. 
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serpents instead of legs. The female 3&gure is tame and stiff, 
but the other two are most spirited and grand. Such as these 
it is with which Tasso peoples hell — 


Oh come stranc, oh come orribil forme ! 

Quant’ b negli ocohi lor terrore e mortc ! . . . . 

E ’n froiite umana han chiome d’ angui attortc ; 

E lor s’aggira dietro immensa coda !— 

Oh what unearthly, oh what fearful shapes ’ 

Terror and Death aro flashing from their eyes ! 
Their human heads are haired with writhing biiakes, 
And their vast tails coil back in loathsome guise ' 


Botli of these figures are fine ; one remarkably so. The aili- 
tude of the body — the outspread wings — the dark massy coils ol‘ 
the serpent-limbs — the wild twisting of the serpent-locks — the 
countenance uplifted with an expression of unutterable woi-, 
as he su^iports the cornice with his hands^ — make this figure 
imposing, mysterious, sublime. In conception, the artist was tlu* 
Michael Angelo of Etruria.^ 

On the front of the pillar is an Etruscan inscription of niiio 
lines, scratched on the stucco, now much injured, but the name 
of “ Pumpus is distinctly visible in the first line.'*' 

In front of the pillar and attached to it, is a large squared 
mass of rock, which has been conjectured to he an altar, on whicli 
offerings Avere made to the Manes. Its front and sides were 
painted with figures in iiroccssioii ; but those have now almost 
utterly perished.^ A few years more, and no trace will he left of 


- The Greeks introduced Tyidniiis or 
Giants into their arcliitectiiie as Atlaiiies, 
as is proved l»y statues found beneath the 
Theseuin at Athens. Similar iiiuiisteis 
were used by the lloiiiaiis in architectural 
decoration as Telamones. At Pompeii, in 
the “ Casa della Camera Neia,” ate many 
of them paintecl, supporting the cornice 
with both hands, as in this Etruscan tomb. 

^ The woodcut cn p. 329, which is taken 
from a slight sketch by the uutlior, serves 
to show the nature of the Typhon, but fails 
to give the vigorous design, the Satanic 
bublimity of the original painting. The 
expression of the countenance is altogether 
incorrect. Down to the knees the figure 
is flesh-coloured. The serpent tails, as also 
the wings, aro painted grey. 


* This inscription is given by Kcllcriu.um 
(Bull. Inst. 1833, tav. suppl. ii. 4). 
the cornice of the pillar is a baud of ^il<l 
Iniasts’ heads painted, and below theT)- 
phoiiH is a Doiic fiie/e vith pa^cm-hke 
flowers in tiie mdopa. 

® This pioccssiun, as it existed when the 
tomb was opened, is lepresented in Mnn. 
Ined. Inst. 11. tav. V. The face of one 
figure, and the low'er part of another in 
tunic and sandals, are alone now distin- 
guishable ; Imt these fiagmeiits suftice to 
sliow this scene to have been iiifeiiur in 
style and more archaic in character than 
tlie other ijaiiitings in this tomb. The 
altar, or wbatever it be, is 6 feet high, 
7 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. 
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the paintings in this tomb, which will be known only from prints 
and descriptions as tilings tluit have passed away. 

Tlie procession painted on the wall of this tomb lias given rise 
to as much speculation as any other local relic of Ktruscau anti- 
quity. Its resemblance to the relief on the tcini)lo-tombs <d* 
Norchia is visible at a glance.® In both are (jenii or demons 
leading souls into the unseen world ; but that of Norchia is so 
much injured as scarcely to be intelligible without the aid of tliis 
painting, which is a key to its iuterpridation. Here are no 
shields, helmets, or weapons suspended — it may be because tliis 
was of the inglorious days of Etruria, when she had sunk to the 
tame condition of a Roman province ; but here are six figures 
bearing those singular twisted rods, the symbols of the Mtruscau 
Hades, which are sufficient to identify the character of this paint- 
ing with that of the Norchian relief. Here are no winged tjetui, 
but the attributes of certain of these figures mark them to be 
ilemous. • There are three of them in prominent positions — at 
the head, in the rear, and in the centre of the procession. Th(\v 
are of different colours ; that in front is of fair complexion, and 
seems to represent a female ; that in the roar seems to he of the 
male sex, from his deep red flesh ; while 1 h‘ in the centre is of 
negro hue and features, and is recognised as the Etruscan 
“ Cliarun.” All are distinguished by the hammer borne aloft, a 
frequent emblem of supernatural power,^ and also b}" serpents 
bound round their heads, like the Furies of (rreek mUhology.” — 


Serjientelli e cerastc aveaii per enne 
Ondo Ic fierc tcinpic eran avvintL* Dantc. 


•’ Sec Cliaptoi' XVI If. pi». 200, 201, 
This processiou is a feet in len^'ih, i*ind the 
fiyures are as large as lile, covering tlie 
entire ^\all from the upper hcnch to the 
<'eiliiig. In this rcs]iect also they eoires- 
]minl with tboKO 111 the Norchian proecssum. 

‘ The hammer hjivoui’s much of the East, 
thinks Inghirami (Mon. Ktius. I. p. 2.')!), 
Mho cites Pococke as saying that the Turks 
heheve in two black demons, mIio dwell in 
the sepulchre witli the dead, judge him, 
and punish him W’ith Iiuiiimk'is if fonml 
guilty. l)r. Braun (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, 
P- 274) calls it the solemn symbol of the 
t’ahiri, in whose mysterious woi'sbip the 
Etruscan Gharun had his seat and origin. 

The hammer with which Charnii is 
generally armed, is rather an attribute than 
an instrument. DcnionH with hainmeiis 
however, who seem to have much analogy 


with I’haiiin, .ne soinctiiiu's lepresontoJ in 
the act of tuiincntmg souls, as in the Grolta 
G.irdinale, and the now lost OioLtaTaitagli.i, 
111 this same iircroj>olis,f»i of sinking them 
doMii, as on the Adiiietus .iiul AIccstis Vase, 
the frontispiece to Vol. TI. of this work. 

iEschylus, Choeph. 1041). l’aiis.ini.is 
(I. 28, (5) says jEscliylus was the first so to 
describe the Funes, for in their temple at 
Athens they weic not so icpiescntcd, noi 
iinleed with an> featiiics of the horrible. 
Til the Oipliic llyinus (LXVJIl. lib LXIX. 
10), they aie described w'lth serpent-locks— 
f d<l>ionh6KaiMi. So also Ovid, Met X. lUl) 
atro ciinitas angue Snrores— and Oitullus, 
LXIV. ,iy:b Yirgil also (iRn. YJ. 280) 
•so describes— 

Discord ia deracna 

Viliereuin ciincm vittis innexa crucntis. 
Euripides (Ipliig. Taiir. 287) seems to mean 
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Among the Egyptians also the snake-bound brow was emble- 
matical of sovereignty, whether of gods or men. The import of 
the snake in the mythological system of the Etruscans seems to 
have been very similar ; it was an emblem of divine or super- 
natural power, of mystery, perhaps of eternity, certainly of 
sacrediiess, and it had evidently a funereal meaning.® On many 
Etruscan monuments it is seen wound round the arm of Cliariin, 
us in the case also of the leading demon in this painted proces- 
sion, who might well pass for Tisiphone, one of the Furies.^ 
The same figure bears in her other hand a flaming torch, another 
attribute of the Furies, wlio are often represented brandisliing a 
snake in one hand, and a torcli in the other.- She may there- 
fore be regarded as one of the “dnugliters of gloomy Night,” 
though she has been designated ‘‘the wife of Fharuii;” while the 
red-fiiccd demon in tlie rear has been called the son of the said 
dignitaries, but what authority there is for supposing “the pilot 
of the livid lake ” to have been a family-man, I know ijot. It is 
clear that the black, hideous, bearded, brute-eared demon in the 
middle of the procession, wlio towers above all the rest, is no 
other than the conveyer of souls — ternblli aqiitilorc (linroii " — 

( ’he intorno agli ocelli avea di fiamme mote. 


tlie same thing — ^x*5vois iffrofxwftivri. 
Horace {(M. II. 13. 35) and Viigil ((ieoig. 
IV. 482) de^ail)e tlie Mi.ikos as lieing>\ovoii 
ill witli tlie liair of tlie runes; and the 
latter s] teaks of them as lieing blue — the 
colour generally given to those in Ktinscaii 
toinhs, 

•' See Chaii. XV., page Hli). 

1 Vngil, iliii. VI. 571 — 

Tisiphone . . . ton-osipie sinistrsi 

Intentans aiigues. 

- So tliey are represented on iiionunients, 
Ktniscan or llonian, hen pcisecu-ting Ores- 
tes— as in the celebrated saicophagus of 
the Lozzaiio tonih, now in the liateran 
Miisenin ; and on many Ktriisciin urns and 
iiaieopliagi. 

There arc two events in Ktniscan history 
whieli tliiow liglit on this singular paint- 
ing. The fii*st oceiirred in the year 32S’, , 
when the citizens of Fidena', finding tlicm- 
jselves uneiiiial to the Homans in t]ie field, 
rnsiied out from their gates, like Furier„ 
armed with torches, and bearing parti- 
coloured chaplets like serpents; in oiilcr 
to strike terror into their foes. l>ut the 


Homan dicMoi, seeing his men give \iay 
under this novel att’ick, taunted them with 
being ovei come, like bees, liy iiieio smoko, 
lallied them to the chaige, heat hack the 
Fnlcnates with great slaiightei, and ca]i- 
tiiivd their city. Liv. TV. 33; Flor. I. 12; 
Fiontiii. Stiat II. 1,17. The second time 
was ill the ye.ii 3118, when the j»iiests of 
Tai«|ninii and Falciii rcsniteil to the same 
mode ut atta« k, alvaneing like Fuiics in 
the van of tlieii army, aimed with fl.iniiii;; 
f Oldies and luiindishing seijients in tlicii 
hands, and struck a temporary panic into 
the Uomans liy tli(‘ iiiiw'oiited sight. Liv. 
VII. 17, Froiitin. loc. eit. It is intcre.‘'ting 
to find siidi a cuiiliimation of history m 
this very necropolis of Tanpiiiiii. Tlie 
.seekers of analogies lietween the Cells ami 
Ktriiscaihs might liiid m mew hat in Tacitus 
(Ann. XIV. 30), who iclates that the wo- 
men of Mona ran about like Furies iirnied 
with torches among the ranks of tlie Hritons 
who were drawn up on the shore to oppose 
tho luuding of tlie Homans. 

3 Virg. Mu. VI. 299, et teq.; cf. Soneca, 
Here. Fur. III. 7tJ4, et neq. 
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The second figure in the procession is a coniiecn, or blower on 
the horn,* and probably represents an attendant on the infernal 
deities. One of the other ligiu*es beai*s a lituitHf or angurV 
crooked staff in his hand,® and the rest, with the exception of two 
or three in the centre, have the singular twisted rods, which are 
seen in the Norchian bas-relief, and are evidently of funereal 
import. Whether all these, or only those who do* not bear the 
rods, are souls, is difficult to determine, but there can be no 
doubt that the two principal figures of the group— the man on 
whose shoulder old Charun has set his fearful jmw,® and the 
woman behind, under the charge of the young demon — an; 
intended to represent the spirits of the defunct. Each of these 
has a designator/ inscription in Etruscan characters attached— 
the man, indeed, has two of these titles, but the lower one is 
now alutost destroyed. That above his head is very distinct, and 
runs thus : — 

In Iloipau letters it would be — I 

l,Anis. PiiJirus. Arnthai.. t'r..\x. , . ^ iv 
Ckciiase.^ The first two words, or v\Hn/ 
his 2nv/’)toj«e?i and nomen, are repeated 
in the lower inscription. There was 
a third inscription behind the red demon, of which only the last 
two words are now legible. 

So it la desciibetl by Olitili (Ann. lust. thia lniiii])ct was called as 

1.S34, j». 1(50), but it iniglit as >vell repre- a tuM n rornn “ 

sent a tibievn jilaying on the cm veil tihitt A. (icll. XX. 2 ; Varrn, dii Ling. Lat \’. ; 
of Etruria (Virg. 2En. XT. 7517), tliougli Ee.stns, loo. iit. Muller (Ktrii.sk, IV. 1. 

that IS said to have been used at festive 5, ) suggests that the vvoid piobably 

sceiu's. Compare Tibullu.s (II. 1, S6), who iiioant vronked in Ktiiiscan. 

call.s the crooked pipe Phrygian. The inhi ® Anihn>.sch (do Charnnte Etniscn, cited 

or coni Uf however, being used at fimeials by Dr. Diaun, Ann. Inst. IS.’l/, 2, ji. 2(5.S) 
(Virg. JEn. XI. 11)2. Ovid. Amor. IT. Kleg. rcgaids this jaw as bchinging to .i Inm’s 

(5,15. Petron. Satyr. LX XVI ir. A. llcll sKiii hanging fiom Chainn’s .slnmMcrs ; 

XX. 2), may well have a idaco in such a hut it seems to me to he tho braihi.il ter- 
piocesMion as this. iiiinatiun ot the diMnon. 

•* Tho lituiis wa.s used by the augurs in ^ In othci winds it moans Liis Poni- 

their divinations to mark out the heavens iieius, son of A inns .... The hist woid 

into “regions,” (Cic. do Divin. I. 17. Liv, does not seem to he a piopcr name, hnt is 

1 18. Pint, llonml. A. Uell. V. 8. Mac- iiioie like a Acrl*. Whi)e\er gives a c:irefn) 

roh. Sat. VI. 8.) of which the Etruscans attention to Etiuscau sei.ulchral inscrii)- 
hail sixteen, tho Homans only four. Cm. turns, can hardly f.iil to arri\e at the con- 
<lc Divin. II. 1 8. Theie was also a soil of , elusion that tho woid “Cl.an ” signifies not ns 
trumpet called by the same name, probably or jlfius. Oiioli(Ann. Inst iM.il, pp. DjD, 
hecaiise it was similarly crooked (Festus 171) rygaids it ns one of t'lo very few 
V. Lituus. Cic. do Divin. I. 17. A. (tcII. , Etruscan Adonis aaIucIi have survived tho 
loc. cit.) : but it was a question whether lajise of ages. “ I know not if it liavc any 
the trumpet was called from the staff, or relation lo the clan of Scotland and Sir W. 

the staff from the truBtpet. A player on Ecotb— I should think not ; but I find it 
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It is* evident that these two figures are portraits of the persons 
interred in this sepulchre. But why represent the souls of >tlie 
departed in the clutches of demons ? — such a sight could have 
been little grateful tp the feelings of survivors, on their annual 
visits to the grave. Mrs. Gray’s lively imagination conceives a 
romantic tale of woe, and sees in this pair an Etruscan Paolo and 
Francesca. 

0 lasso ! 

Quanti dolci pensier, quanto dcsio, 

Mono cobtoro al doloroso posso ! 

But it is not necessary to suppose this a scene of retributive 
justice. The Charun of the Etruscans is represented of this 
fearful character, rather as thp messenger of the grim King of 
Terrors than as a persecutor and tormentor of guilty spirits. 
Charun is in general but the guide, the infernal Mercury of tlio 
Etruscans ; whose office it is to conduct disembodied souls into 
the unseen world ; and such seems to he the duty hp and his 
fellow-demons are performing in this fresco.” 

It is obvious at a glance that the paintings in tliis tomb are 
of much later date and of more advanced art than those in tlie 
sepulchres already described. There is nothing arcliaic about 
them. Here are grouping, perspective, foreshortening, full faces, 
chiaroscuro — never attained or even attempted in tlie eailier 
paintings ; here are correctness and ease of design, modelling of 
form instead of mere outline, a natural and hai’inonioiis tone of 
colour in place of conventionalities and startling contrasts, drapery 
no longer in stiff, formal plaits, hut hanging in broad easy folds. 
In a word, these frescoes are so like those of Pompeii, that they 
might be pronounced Greek, ^vere it not for their national pecu- 
liarities.^ There is no doubt that they belong to the period of 


still e:kii»iing among the Tnscan.s in the wonl 
Chlnvtif coirupte<l from the Latin Clanis^ 
irlanhy or ClaniuSj ^hich is evidently the 
Etruhcan clan with a Littin teimination.” 
He proceeds to show that Chiana^ in the 
language of modem Tuscany, means a canal, 
or water-course, whence the emissary of the 
lake of Perugia has received this name, as 
also the celebrated Val di Chiana ; where- 
fore he infers that the primaiy meaning of 
clan was derimtionf whether ap])licd to 
children, to water, or to anytliiug else. ^ 
^ Urlichs (Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 47) con- 
ceives this pvocession to represent the 
triumphal ingress of the dead into the 


infernal regions, and dmws a parallel be- 
tween it and the triumphal i>rocessi(His of 
the Rom.ins, as represented on their monu- 
ments. Dr. Helbig also sees in the figures 
ill this prnccbbion a strong analogy to the 
reliefs on Human triumphal arches. Anu. 
Inst. 1870, p. 71. 

® Tlie figures on the pilaster, both as 
regaiils idea and invention, are perfectly 
Greek, says Dr. Brunn, while those in the 
procession on the wall are entirely Etruscan ; 
the grouping may be due to Greek influence, 
but in the character of the heads and figures 
the true Etruscan realism is displayed. 
Ann. Inst. 1866, p.'437. 
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Roman domination in Etruria. Rend tlie inscription on one of 
the rock-liewn benclics, and you Imve proof that tlie tomb was 
lilted by the conquerors : — 


AVUKLTA* L« OPTV’MA* I’KMIXA 
YIXSTT- AX. XLV 

On one of the sarcophagi you find another laitin epigrapli >vith 
ihe name of l. tkiicenna or tkucexna an Ktruscan iiaiuo in 
Homan letters. But with these exceptions everything is l^Itrus- 
can — the form and character of tlie sepulchre, the sarcophagi, 
tlie dolphin-band, the procession, the 1 yphon figures, and the 
inscriptions on wall, pillar, and sarcophagi — are all purely Ktrus- 
caii. From the recurrence of the name of “ rumpus ” twice on 
the wall, attached to the principal figure in tlie procession, and 
again in the inscription on the pillar, it is liiglily probable that 
tills was the sepulchre of a family of that name, from wliich the 
Homan (jens of Pompeius was descended ; ^ if rq, there may have 
been no mixture of Etruscan and Roman bodies in this tomb, as 
appears to be the case, for tliose with Latin epitaphs may have 
been Etruscans by birth, education, customs, religion — in every- 
thing but language; tlieir native tongue, though not perhajm 
extinct, being in their time no longer a polite language, but con- 
fined to the lower orders, like the Erse and (laelic. with us. 

Milton is said to liave drawn the scenery of the “ Paradise 
Lost ” from that of Tuscany. AVith more perhaps of truth may 
it be said that Ariosto often introduced the peculiarities of Cisa- 
pemiiiie scenery into his great epic. This has often been brought 
to my mind in my wanderings through Etruria. AVliat is the 
grotto where Orlando found the fair Isabella, or tlie cave of the 
sage Merlin,^ but one of these ancient sepulchres, wliich the poet 
has drawn from nature ? There is the mouth of the tomb in the 
face of the hill, choked with bushes and brambles — the passage 
of many steps hewn out of the rock, and leading straight down to 
the door of the sepulchre — the spacious gloomy chamber within, 
retaining the marks of the cliisel on its walls and ceiling, and 

* This inscription is also given hy Keller- ^ *“ru7npu” family was tliscovcro<l in 17{)2 

mann (loc. cit.). containing many urns inscribed with this 

* The name of ‘*Pumpu,” “Pumpus,” name., 

or “Pumpuni” (Pompeius or Pomponius) | * Orlando Fiirioso, Xll. 88, 90. 

•s frequently found among the sepulchral ^ Orlando Furiosn, II. 70, 71’ j HI. 6, 
inscriptions of Chiusi, Cortona, and Perugia. 7, 15. 

At the last-named site a sepulchre of the 
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resembling a temple or cliiircli supported by columns with archi- 
tectural adornments, having even a sort of altar in the midst, us 
in this Grotta romi)ej, and with sculptures or i)aintiiigs on tla^ 
'walls around, only revealed by the light of the torch. 'Jlie port 
may have indulged slightly in his professional licence, but who 
can doubt, on seeing the tombs of Etruria, especially • those of 
Tarquinii and Caere, wlieiice the portraiture was drawn Oin* 
could wish the poetical description borne out in every point — tliat 
there was still some (jcnlus loci, some wise Merlin — 

Che le passate e le future cose 

A chi gli dimando, sempre risposc — 

to unravel the mysteries of antiquity here interred. * 

Guotta nKGLl Sc3ri>T. 

About 400 yards be 3 "ond the Grotta do’ rompej, through a 
hollow spanned by the arches of a mediioval aqueduct, runs a 
road, leading from the ancient city across tlie Montarozzi to- 
wards the sea, and probably of Etruscan formation. Here in a 
bank to the left, opens the Grotta degli Scudi, or “ Tomb of tla* 
^yiiields,” which was discovered in T)c(‘ember, 1870. It contains 
a large central chamber, and three others of smaller size opeiiiii}^ 
upon it, each with a door and two windows cut through the inter- 
vening wall of rock. This sepulchral arrangement in imitation 
of a house, is not uncommon at (kuwetri, but uniciue, so far as 1 
am aw^are, at Corneto. These doors are of the usual Etruscan 
form, but the lintel and jambs are painted 'with black stripis 
hj represent the rod mouldings wdiich usually surround them. 
Across one jamb of the doonvay w’hich faces the entrance is an 
Etruscan inscription. On the opposite jamb is depicted m 
naked boy, carrying a wine-jug. Turning to the window on the 
right hand of this door, you perceive, painted on the wall abovi' 
it, a small sarcophagus, behind wdiicli sits in mournful attitude, a 
naked and winged genius, whose red llesh shows him to represent 
a good demon, ai)parently engaged in reading an inscription on 
the lid, which is inverted, so that he can read it, while to tlie 
spectator in the tomb it is upskKj down. A sedond inscription on 

For further details and opinions of thiS| 1839, pp. 46-r4S (Urlichs). A plan of the 
tomb, see Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 82 (Bunsen) ; tomb, with illustrations, will be found m 
pp. 153—181 (Orioli); 1837, 2, p. 2C8 Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 8 , 4, 5. 

(Braun) ; Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 21 4 (Awoltal; 
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the body of the sarcophagus is upright, thoiigli hardly distinct 
enough to be legible. 

On the wall to the right of this window, on a festive couch 
adorned with the usual meanders and chequers, is a pair of 
figures, but the man alone is recumbent ; his fair companion sits 
on the couch at liis feet. He is depicted with a full face, his 
head crowned with laurel, and his body naked to tlie waist, below 
which it is covered with a wdiite hiniatinn. She is drawn in 
])rofile, and' a channing profile it is, of tlic (jlrei‘k type ; the 
bloom of youth is shown in her lips and cheeks ; her golden hair 
would hang loosely about her neck, were it not partly confined by 
a fillet. She w’ears a necklace, snake-bracelets, and earrings 
resembling a small bunch of grapes. Her white drapery is in 
harmony with her youth and beauty. TJie repast seems to have 
just be^fun, for she liolds out her hand to receive an egg offered 
to her by her partner. Bread, grapes, and other fruit lie on the 
tabic in fyont. A female slave, robe<l in wliite, liolds an elegant 
fan behind her mistress. The wall behind these figures bears 
inscriptions, some in large, others in small characters, but for 
the most part illegible. 

On the adjoining wall is depicted a similar scene, hut the man 
reclines with his right hand on bis companion s shoulder, holding 
fijihiala in tlie other. He regards her fondly, hut she casts lier 
large black eyes into space, and clasps lier liands before her, ns if 
in deep thought. The accessories are very similar to those in 
the last scene, but in the corner Ix'hind the lady stand two musi- 
cians half draped in wliite, one playing tlii) lyre, the other the 
double - pii)es. The couple on tliis couch have their names 
attached; he was a Velthur; .she of the Aprthnai family. 

To'the right of the door in tliis a\ all is a pretty figure of a 
naked boy, much injured. Beyond the adjoining window the 
figures of a man and two woineii are traceable, ho with wliite 
ludllum over liis shoulder, but of the first woman little beyond 
her head with 3'ellow fillet-houiid hair is now visible. The second 
stands in tlie corner, draped in w hite, w ith bare arm raised to her 
bosom, looking tow’ards a male figure on llio w’all at right angles ; 
but this figure has lost all distinctive character. Next is seen a 
helmeted head, followed by a trufnpctiT blowing a curved horn or 
litiuiSf jointed, as if of brass, and by another hlowdng a long 
straight horn. • 

We have now been half round the tomb, and have returned to 
the entrance door. On the wall to the left of this door, are 
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vestiges of three figures, now almost obliterated, two males and 
two females ; one of the former blows a lituiis. By the side of 
the first window on the left of the chamber is a long Etruscan 
inscription,- .of two lines, running vertically up the wall, but 
hardly legible. Nothing more is distinguishable on this wall, till 
you reach the further window, where there is an inscription on 
the right jamb. In the corner beyond, you perceive a pair, ot 
opposite sexes. The man is sitting on a wooden chair, holding 
a long black staff ; while the woman cither sits or stands by his 
side, and points with her right hand to his mouth. He has black 
hair and beard, and is half draped in a wdiite bordered 

with black, which offers a strong contrast with his deep red fiesh; 
his feet, shod with sandals, rest on a stool. She lias black eyes 
and brown hair, and wears, over a yellow chemise, a similar 
'pallium to that worn by her coinpaiiioii. An inscriiitioii, no 
longer legible, was attached to cach.^‘ 

(In the wall adjoining at right angles stand two nn\le figures, 
also in white robes bordered with black. Above the window’ hv 
their side is depicted a youthful (ienius, or inale-deinon, wdth 
open wings, sitting in an easy attitude, and resting his hammer 
on the giound, as if to show he had finished his task. 

The figures in this tomb are about 45 inches high. All, or 
nearly all, have inscrijitions over their heads, now for the most 
part illegible. A wave pattern in black runs round the chamhor 
beneath the figures. This chamber is about 20 feet square. 
The roof is not painted, but carved into beam and rafters. The 
art displayed is of the latter days of Etruria. Nothing is here 
archaic. Here w’e have chiaroscuro, foreshortening, and three- 
quarter faces ; and a freedom of style w hich marks the decadence 
rather than the progress of art towards perfection. There is so 
striking a resemblance in these paintings to some of those in the 
neighbouring Grctta dell’ Oreo, that I do iiofr hesitate to pro- 
nounce them to be of the same school, if not by the same hand. 

The chambers to the right and left of the central one have no 
decorations, but that opposite the entrance is surrounded with 
shields, depicted as suspended against the w^alls, six on each side, 
and four on the inner wall. They are merely outlined in black, 
witli a rim painted j^ellow’ ; the diameter of the whole being about 
thirty-five inches. Most of them bear sepulchral inscriptions, 
in some within the shield itself, in others crossing the disk, 

® Thei© is considerable similarity between Proserpine in the Tomba Golini, near 
this pair oi figures and that of Pluto and Orvieto. 
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and continued on the wall beyond. The name of “ Velchas” is 
repeated so frequently in the inscriptions in this tomb, as to 
leave little doubt that the sepulchre beloiij^ed to a family of that 
naine.^ 

This tomb faces the 8 .E. 

Fui-ther down the hollow in which the tomb just described lies, 
a long passage in the right bank leads to tlio 

GllOTTA DEL CaUDINALE, 

the “Tomb of the Cardinal,” the earliest discovenMl of the painted 
tombs of Tarquinii, found as long since as lODl), rc-opened in 
1738, again in 1760, and finally in 1780, by a certain Cardinal 
Carampi, bishop of Coriieto, from whom it derives its vulgar 
appellsition. A more appropriate name would be Grotta del 
passagio dellc Aiiime — “ Tomb of the passage of Souls or 
(Irotta Yesi, from an Etruscan iiis(Tii)tion on the wall.^ It is 
tlie largest singlc-chambcred tomb in this, or ])(‘rhaps in any 
other Etruscan necropolis, being no less than 51 feet square, 
with a flat ceiling, so low that a tall innn can scarcely stand 
upright, coffered in concentric squar(‘s and oblongs, and siip- 
jiortcd on four pillars, six or seven feet s(piare,*li(‘wn out of the 
rock in which the (diainber is hollowed. ( )ii first entrance, when 
the feeble light of the tapers just reveals the forms of these 
massive pillars, one behind the other in dim perspective, 3*011 
might fancy yourself in one of the rock-hewn temples of Egypt or 
India. In truth, in its general aspect this tomb bears no small 
resemblance to a temple; 3 *et the paintings on the "walls deter- 
mine its sepulchral character. These paintings are on the right 
hand onl}^ of the tomb,*'^ on the walls and 2 >illars, in a frieze of 
small figures scarcely a foot in height, and are now almost oblite- 
rated b}" the smoke of the fires, which the shei)lierds of genera- 
tions i)ast were wont to make in the tomb, before it was taken 

^ Tlic Grotta <lcir Oreo belonged to the name of the o\\mci.s of the tomh — a iianio 
^anie family. I am not aware that the which is found not nnfiecjnciitly among 
I'iiintings in this tomh have been described, Etrustan inscriptions, generally in its devi- 
or illustrateiL vatives — Vesial, an<l Wialisa. 

** This inscription is of two lines painted * * One third of the tomb is in an un- 

in black letters on the wall to the left of * finished state. Tn the ccntnil portion, the 
the doorway, and is now much injured ; ceiling is coffered as in the tombs of Ohiusi, 
but the name of Velus Vesi is still distinct. ^ and the r.intheon at Koine ; in the remain- 
I have given it in Etruscan characters, as ing juirt it is <'ut into rafters highly dece- 
it now exists, in Bull. Inst. 1845, p. 138. rated with patterns in colour. 

V^esi seems to ho the family or gentilitial 

L 2 
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under the protection of the government. So sadly, indeed, have 
these paintings suffered through neglect and wantonness, that a 
stranger unaware of their existence might go round the tomb 
without perceiving them. Where they can be made out, they are 
seen to be drawn with much spirit and masterly ease, especially 
those on the pillars, mA mark a later epoch than belongs to any 
other sepulchre in this necropolis, save that of the Typlion. 
From the style of art and the character of the decorations in this 
tomb, it is highly probable that it dates from the times of lioinau 
domination, as late, it may be, as the sixth century of the City.i 
The subjects of the paintings, nevertheless, are for the most part 
unquestionably Etruscan, repr(‘sentiiig the passage of souls into 
the unseen world, and their condition therein ; and opening to 
us a clearer and more comprehensive view of Etruscan religious 
belief, than is to be gathered from any other monument entaiit. 

Representations of those paintings, as they existed many years 
since, are given hy ^licali and Inghirami, but the fullest delinea- 
tions of them have been i)ublished of late years from the draNviiigs 
of Mr. Byres, an English ailist resident in Rome in the iniihlle 
of the last century, who, on the rc-opening of this tomb, pro- 
ceeded to Corneto to make drawings of the conhmts.^ Signor 
Carlo Avvolta assur(‘d me that Byres was sent hy tiie British 
government, and was accomi)anicd by several other artists, among 
whom was the celebrated Piranesi. Avvolta declared that lie 
had a distinct rcnienihrance of the party, because, there beftig no 
inn at Corneto, they wc're entertained by liis fatlior, one of the 
principal inhabitants. The visit of these strangers, tlieir foreign 
tongue, and the rieli presents they made his mother on their 
departure, made a deep impression on liis boyish memory ; and 
the old gentleman usi d to produce from the recesses of some 
quaint cabinet, a niimlier of portraits of the party, which they 
made of each other, and loft as a memorial of their visit. 

The illustrations of Byres are valuable records of the original 
state of this and other tombs at Corneto, which are now almost 

^ Gerhard docs not think that the paint- engraved, but never reached puhlication 
ings betray the dccadenec of art (Ann. Inst. during liis lifetime, and after lying perduit 
1831, p. 819). Ilriinn, on the other hand,^ in Italy for sixty or seventy yeara, tlicy 
fa of opinion that the national eleiiient in | were brought to light and publishoil ni 
hero seen in decay and dccoiiii)osition, no London— “ UyiM)gii>i, ortho sepulchriil ea- 
longer having a distiint eharaet(*r and vema of Tarquinia, by the late James Byre'<, 
style, but mixed with and contending Kaq. , of Tonlcy, Aberdeenshire. Edited by 
feebly against the Hellenic element. Ann. Frank Howard. London, Colnaghi, Cadoll^ 
Inst. 1806, pp. 4‘37-S. Fickering, 1842.” 

® The drawings made by Byres were 
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destroyed, or reelosod and forgotten. Mimy of the figures in 
this tomb which are given by Byres, are now entirely oblitemted, 
and of othcis nothing but a faint gliiuinering is now discernible 
tlirough the thick smoky coating of the walls ; while a few still 
remain sufficiently preserved to approve the general accuracy of 
liis drawings.*'* Much as these paintings have suffered from 
smoke, they have been further detaced by the wantonness of 
visitors. Micali says, “ the}’^ have been pilfered piece-meal by 
trans-Alpine travellers, wlio boast of their intelligence.” Such 
an assertion is in accordance with tlie rampant nationality of that 
writer, but of such pilferings I could perceive few signs, and of 
the names scratched on the wall, which have done the most 
iiijuiy, I saw none but Italian. ^L’liough Englishmen have an 
extended reimtation for this sort of barbarism, they by no means 
iiioiiopulise it. ‘‘I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will 
prove a cockney ” in other portions tlian Britain. Throughout 
Spain, r(5rtugal, Italy, and the Levant, I have always found the 
same propensity to record individual! insigniticainco prevalent— tt> 
fulfil, whait some one caills, ‘‘tons les petits devoirs d’un voyageur;” 
and on any remarkaible site or building, especially in the neiglibour- 
hood of large cities, have always remarked the great majority of 
names inscribed to be those of naitivos. 

The figures painted in this tomb ma 3 "be divided into two classes 
or worlds — the living and the dead ; wliich in some instances, 
however, are scarce!}^ distinguishaible. In the latter must be 
included another class, not less numerous, for the tomb teems 


“ With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron.” 


•** There is, however, a tame mannerism 
about luH drawings, which, after liaving 
carefully compared them with the originals, 
I am compelled to refer to the artist alone. 
Indeed, from the superior Ri)irit and energy 
of the original figures, and from the inac- 
curacy of some of Byres’ details, I am of 
Opinion that the engravings were made frum 
flight sketches, in the course of reworking 
which, mucli of the character and spirit of 
the originals was lost. Agincoiirt’s evi- 
dence to the same effect— -“J’en ai 
v6rifie I’exactitudo sur les lieiix mfiincs; 
elle cst entidre quant aux sujets, mais Ic 
»t}le dll dessin m’a para am^liore, et 
n avoir pas lo ca^acb^re do cclui (jui ctait 
prupro aux Etrasques.” Hist, de I’Art, 
Bl. p. 9. It must be confessed, however, 


that Byres' task cannot have been much 
easier than it would be at i>rescnt ; for in 
his time thesu figures seem not to have been 
in much liettcr condition than they arc now. 
Winckolinann sjieaks of them as very indis- 
tinct. Cardinal (T.irampi, in 178(1, said 
certain of tlio colours only were pre- 
served, and the figures wcic in general daik 
shadows, with the attitudes and outlines 
distiiignishabh*. And even in 1700, Pac- 
mudi said they had almost vanished, and 
^ were to 1)0 made out only by putting the 
light quite close ; the rc«l alone being very 
apparent. Some arc now only to be traced 
*[iy the scratched outline, while others which 
were merely coloured have entirely faded 
from the wall. 
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To the living belong the combats on the frieze of the pillars, 
where the figures ai’e represented almost or entirely" naked, and 
armed with sword and shield. In attitude and action they are 
in general spirited and expressive. One of these scenes is re- 
markably fine and spirited, approximating more closely to the 
Greek tlian any other in the tomb.*^ Here indeed, as in the 
Typhon tomb, the art dis^da^^ed on the pillars is almost purely 
Greek, while that on the walls is unmistakably Etruscan. 

The mythological scenes are yet more curious and interesting. 
They represent numerous souls, in the form of men, robed in 
white, conducted into the other world by genii of opposite charac- 
ters, the good being depicted red or fiesh-colour, the evil black, 
like the Furies of Grecian fable both alike in human form, but 
with wings, red or white, at their shoulders.® Sometimes a good 
and evil spirit seem contending for the possession of a send, — as 
where this is pursued by the malignant demon, and hurried awny 
by the better genius ; sometimes they are acting in unison — ns 
wliere they are harnessed to a car, and are driven by an old man, 
who may possibly represent the ISlinos or lihadamanthus of the 


■* It liaa been oopicil by Mioali (Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tiiv. LXVl ), and from him by 
Alls. Gray (Sepulelirca of Etiuna, p. 
‘2()Ii). Aocordinj; to Sir W. Gcll (Koine, I. 
p. 37d), “many of these liouros are posi- 
tively the same as tlioso iei»reseiitod in the 
riiJgaleian maiblos, and jiaiticul.iily the 
group in which one wanior prevents another 
from killing his wounded foe.” T confes.s 
myself unable to perceive any close ivseni- 
bhincc between the groups, though it exists 
between particular figures. 

JEschylus (Eumen. .^>2) describes the 
Furies as “black and utterly horrible” — 
(cf. Orph. Hym. <59, (>. — KvwoxptifToi. 
Eurip. Orest 321.— /4€Aa7XpwT€s), and so 
they were always representeil on the Greek 
stage, .^sehylus also desciils's them as 
clad in sable robes. (Kiimcn. 37.^». — 
fjLtXaptliiov€Sj cf. 352. Choeph. 1019 — 
(ptuoxiTwvfs). Ingliirarai (Mon. Ktr. I. 
p. 277, ct sffj ) opposed the idea that the 
demons in this tomb were genii, good and 
bad : and pronounced tliem all to be Furies. 
But though many have the attributes of 
the Eumcnidcs, even as they are represented^ 
on Etruscan monuments, the distinctive, 
nay antagonistic, character is clearly set 
forth. 

^ Byres has drawn these figures with 


wings at their ankles, sometimes f.istciicil 
to the leg, and sometimes like those at their 
shouldeis, growing from the flcsli— tlio 
(alarm of Mcrcmy and Pci’seus being 
represented in both ways on ancient monu- 
ments. Nothing of this sort coultl I pei- 
ccive ; it was iiiauifest to me that tlu’M* 
were not tahirlOf but siinplo buskins witli 
peaked flaps, siu'h asaic commoidy dejiieted 
on Gieek vases, and on Etruscan inns and 
s.ircophagi, as the distinguishing attiiluites 
of genii or demons, as well as on the legs (tf 
jAtrcH in the frescoes of Pompeii. This fact 
IS most clearly marked, for where the flosli 
is black, as in the case of the evil siunts, 
the flaps and all the leg below them aic 
reil ; and where tlie flesh is red, the bu^kins 
are black. TatAiria^ however, would not 
lie unapt attiibiitcs of the evil demons, for 
the Furies are described by iEschylus 
(Eumen. 74, 131,147, 231, 240) as chasing 
guilty souls as hunters chase their prey, ami 
are represented by other ancient waiters as 
being w'inged (Eurip. Orest. 317. Iph»g. 
Taur. 287. Orph. Hymn.* 68. 5. 

JRn. XII. 848) ; and so they are often re- 
presented on Greek and Etnisoan vases, 
running rapidly writh wings both at their 
shoulders and ankles, ^schylus (Eumen. 
5 1,250) however describes them as wingless. 
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Etruscans. In another instance a similar pair of antagonist 
spirits are dragging a car, on which sits a soul shrouded in a 
veil.^ We may conclude they are attending the soul t(^ judgment, 
for such was their office, according to the belief of the ancients, 
ill order that when their charge was arraigned before the infernal 
judge, they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, according 
to their truth or falsehood.® When the good demons have any- 
tliing in their hands, it is simply a rod or wand, but the malignant 
ones have generally a heavy hammer or mallet, as an emblem of 
their destructive character ; and in some instances, probably after 
condemnation has been pronounced, they are represented with 
these instruments uplifted, threatening wretched souls who are 
imploring mercy on their knees. In a somewhat similar scene, a 
soul is in the power of two of these demons, when a good genius 
interposes and arrests one of the evil ones by tlie wing. In an- 
other scene the soul is represented as seizing the wing of the 
good geivus, will) is moving away from liim.''^ The same dark 
demons are in more than one instance mounting guard at a gate- 
w'ay, doubtless the gate of Orcus — atri janmi — which stands 
open day and night. One of these figures is vi'ry striking, sitting 
at the gatew'ay, resting on his mallet, his hair standing on an 
end, and his linger raised as if to indicate the entrance to some 
approaching souls. Were this figure a female, it would answer 
111 every respect, even to the colour of its raiimmt, to tlu' Fury 
Tisiphone, wdiom Virgil places as guardian to the gate of Jlell.^ 
Some of these scenes are now^ but faintly tvacisible, wdiile otlievs 
arc still distinct. But there is one of very remarkable cbaracti'i* 
delineated by Byres, which is not now to be verified. It repre- 
sents tw'o children, Cupid and Psyche, tlic latter with biitterily- 

^ Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, p. 261. ycncmlly males, Ilyrcs here n pi c- 

® Plato ap. Apuleium, Jc Deo Socratis, sciits tiicni as females. So in the copns 
p SO. ed. Venet. 1103. made by Cattel, by older of Millin 

“ Hyi^CH has i-eprescntcd almost all tbese (Inghir. Mou. Ktius. I. p. 273, \ I. tav. 
demons, both good and bad, as females. E. 3), and so Agincinut also represents 
Put two or three of tho former only can them (Histone de 1 Art, I\. pi. 10, and 
now be distinguished as of that sex ; a few Ingh. I. p. 27.s IV. t.iv. 27) ; but Mkvdi 
are clearly males ; but the majority jircscrve makes them almost all males, 
no sexual distinction. Yet it is not im- ^ Virg. iKn. ^ I. 
piolrablo that Byres is correct in this iwr- , scilcns, siiwiiicta crucnlA 

ticular, judging from tho analogy of the Vcstilmlum exooiiims servat noctcsnuc 
f'epulcliral unis, on which the wingeil diesque. 

demons, especially those who are mere » . • -i •x- i 

iiicMongers of Death, are commonly repre- A position ami 

xonted of tho fair sex, but those ivith ham- atlitmle, is represented on an ktrusean 
mer or mallet, as aUied to Chamn, are «™ >“ ‘I'® Campo Santo of lisa. 
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wings, embracing each other ; with a ^od genius on one side and 
an evil on^on tlie other. They appear to have the same symbolical 
meaning as the Cupid and l\syche of the Greeks, for the evil 
genius is drawing Cupid, th^ bodily appetites and passions, 
towards the things of this w'orld, represented by a tree and a 
labourer hurrying along with a huge stone on his head, as if to 
intimate that man is born to trouble, and his lot below is all 
vexation of spirit ; while on the other hand Psyche, or the more 
exalted part of human nature, draws him back, and her persua- 
sions are seconded by the good genius, who, be it remarked, does 
not seize the soul, like the antagonist principle, but tries, witli 
outstretched arms and genth; looks, to win it to herself. Behind 
her is a gate, through which a soul is calmly i)assing, as if to 
contrast tlie tranquil bliss of a future existence with the labour, 
unrest, and turmoil of tliis." • 

I have spoken of souls on cars ; others are seated on horse- 
back ; one is led by a good genius ; another genius is .leading a 
horse to a soul for him to mount, which reminds one of the old 
ballad — 

Ho, ho ! the tleatl can rule apace — 

Dost fear to rule with luo i ” 

These favoured spirits ]iiay represent the great and wealthy of 
this world, or may merely indicate more clearly the journey into 
another state of existence, which is frequently symbolised by a 
horse on the Etruscan monuments of Chiusi and Volterra. Tlie 
majority of souls are on foot — some full of horror, eager to 
escape; others imploring mercy from their malignant tormentors; 
but many are calm, resigned, melancholy beings, gliding along 
with rods in their hands. There is abundant room here for the 
imagination. Here it will jierceive the warrior, arrested in his 

’ Though I havo heard tho truth of thin Fcries of Byres’ plates with the origi- 
scenc, as represented by Byres, called in nal paintings, so far as it was practical ile, 
question, I see no reason to doubt it. It is and have found them to correspond in sul)- 
certain that the figures on the wall, so far jcct and general character, though not 
os it is possible to make them out, corres- always in minute detail, I am willing to 
pond with those in his plate, though almost accord him credit for accuracy, in the sub- 
all distinctive character has vanished. The ject at least of this scene. The apparent 
stone-hearer and the tree ai*o the most confirmation of his correctness afforded by 
distinct portions; the two genii arc far’ Lanzi ^II. p. 252) who mentions a represen- 
from clear ; and it is only possible to tation of Psyche with butterfly-wings in the 
])crceive that sometliing like two children paintings of this tomb (cf. Inghirami, Mon. 
lias existed in the centre of the scene. ^ Etrus. IV. p, 112), is open to suspicion, 
Tho soul in the gateway apiicars to me to os Lanzi had^evidently seen his drawings, 
ho leaning indolently against tho wall, and may have written his description from 
Moreover, as I have compared tho whole them, not from the originals. 
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cai’eer of glory; here the Aiigur, for whose sacred functions Doatli 
has no respect;* there the bride, giving her hand, «ot to an 
earthly husband hut to a ghostly visitor; the village maiden with 
her water-pot on her head; the hibom-er with his spade or pitch- 
fork on his shoulder, humed away by one who knows no distinc- 
tion of ranks and the infant in its mother’s arms, fetched by a' 
pale messenger, ere it had known aught of the joys or soitows of 
the life it was called on to resign/ 


GnOTTA DELL* OllCO. 

On the height above the Grotta del Cardinnle is the enclosure 
of the new Cainpo Santo. Beneath the wall of this cenietory, on 
the side facing the S.W., is the entrance to the “Grotta doll’ Oreo,” 
more vi^lgarly called “ Grotta di Polifemo.” This tomb was dis- 
covered in 1868 , hy an officer of the French army, then quartered 
in the Boinan State, who, in his patriotic zeal to secure tor tin* 
Louvre the remarkable frescoes on its walls, destroyed, it is said, 
some of the paintings,, and defaced otliers. The tomb is so 
irregular in form that it is difficult to say into how many chambers 
it was originally divided, for the roof has fallen in parts, so as to 
have destroyed the partition-walls, and is now propped up by 
piers of masonry. It is clear that the paintings on its walls are 
not all by the same hand, or ev(‘n of the same epoch, and, to 
judge from them, there seem to have been three distinct sepulchres, 
now thrown into one by the fall of the partition-walls. The paint- 
ings nearest the entrance being the earliest, we will commence 
with the wall to the right of the door, and take our readers round 
the tomb to the left. 

We first notice traces of an elegant floral decoration, running 
round the wall into a deep recess. On the projection beyond 

® This figure is represented leaning on a them, arc very like those used in this part 

fituus. IJyrcs draws liim with wings, hut of Italy at the present day ; hut in llyres’ 

I could perceive no traces of them. He has plates no such instiuinents arc given, nor 

a snake on the ground hy his siile. None could 1 perceive them in tlie paintings, 

of the genii in this tomb have these reptiles ® This tonih has been dcsciiLcd by 

I'ound round their brows, as in the Qrotti Pacemudi, in Caylus, Antiq. Egypt. Etnis. 
PoiMpej ; hut llyrcs gives drawings of two IV. p. 110 ; Piranesi, Manicrc d' adorn.ar 
monstrous serjicnts, designed with great ^ gli edifizi, p. 22 ; Winckclmaiin, Sturia 
boldness, each bestridden by a boy, who is dellc Aiti. I. lib. III. cap. 2, § 23, 24 ; 

lashing it with a cord. They are no longer (ianiinpi, ap. Tiralios. Litter. Ital. I. ]». 

visible. Micali, Italia avanti il doininio do' 

* These figures are represented by Micali Romani,— all quoted at length by Inghirami, 
(Ant. Pop. Ital. tav, LXV.) as bearing Mon, Etrus. 17, Ragion. VI. The tomb 
agricultund imiilements, which, as he gives faces N.W. 
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this recess are a pair of figures on a couch, which is richly orna- 
mented with chequers and meander-pattenis. The greater portion 
of this scene has disappeared. Of the man, little is left beyond 
his head, crowned with laurel, aitd his right hand holding a twig. 



THE WIFE OP ARKTH VELCHAS, QROTTA DKLL’ OllCO, CORNETO. 


His partner has one of the most beautiful heads depicted in the 
tombs of Etruria. She has deep ha/.el eyes, rich auburn hair, 
and a profile of the ideal Greek tjqie. She wears a double neck- 
lace, a chaplet of laurel leaves, and a yellow chemise, with a brown 
battlemented border.® Of her 'qame, inscribed above her, three 

® The Frenchman had evidently the in- copied, haa mistaken a curl for the ear, 
tention of detaching this hejul from the • and represented this feature too low in the 
wall, hut fortunately could not put it into head. It is in its proper place in the 
execution. See lier portrait above. The original, as 1 can attest, 
artist, from whoso drawing this woodcut is* 



J 


1‘eseinbling clouds, and clouds tJley seem intended to represent, 
ibr these figures, as may be inferred from the proximity of the 
demon on the adjoining wall, represent the souls of those who 
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were here interred, in a state of beatitude, rather tlian the said 
persons in the enjoyment of the pleasures of their earthly existeiiec. 
In short, there is little doubt that wc are here introduced to the 
Etruscan Hades or Orcus.^ 

The wall at right angles is occupied by a hideous dusky demon, 
with an eagle’s bill for a nose, open mouth, black beard and eye- 
brow, brute’s ears, and hair bristling with red, snake-like lucks. 
His flesh is not black, but a livid blue.** He has open wings, grey 
above, and blue, black, and red on the pinions. His dress is a 
white tunic with a red girdle, and a yellow spotted band crossed 
over his bosom. He holds aloft a stout red pole, wlicther ter- 
minating as a hammer or a torch is not now discernible. A 
huge crested and bearded snake springs from his right shoulder, 
and his only leg now visible is buskiiied with the coils of yellow 
serpents, which depend from it like talaria, A sort halo 
surmounts his head. No inscription now remains to determine 
his appellation, but there cmi be little doubt that he represents 
the Etruscan Charun. 

The wall again recedes, and we come to a second banquoting- 
couch, which has suffered even more than the former. The man’s 
head is only in part preserved, though the yellow iMilliiim, thrown 
over his shoulder, is still distinct. The upper portion of the 
woman’s figure is quite effaced, but the white drapery covering 
her lower limbs is drawn with much freedom and correctness. 
The fragment of a boy’s face, wlio appears to have been standing 
in front of the couch, may be traced, as well as the liead and 
sliouldere of a slave girl in white with gold torque and bulla ^ occupy- 
ing a similar position, hut her features are obliterated. From the 
fragments which remain of this scene, wo perceive that it was 
drawn with much boldness and freedom, and belonged to the best 
period of Etruscan ai’t. The figures of the pair on the couch arc 
thrown out from the wall by black clouds, as in the scene just 

7 Similar clouds have been found in only be their colouring, which has led Dr. Hclbiy 
oncother painted tomb in Etruria, the Toinba to the conclusion that they were intended 
Qoliniat()rvieto,which, likcthiaofCometo, to represent the *At9ris {6^v iiep6iura of 
represents souls in Elysium in the presence Ilomer (Iliad XV. 191), the cloudy gloom 
of Hades and Persephone. Bui, as in that ^ of the realms of Hades. Ann. Inst. 1870, 
tomb, they are introduced only where tho • p. 20. 

white drapery might otherwise Iw con- " The infernal demon Eurynomos, as rc- 
founded with tho white stucco ground, presented by Polygnotus on the Lesche al 
Count Conestabile was led to regard tlicm « Delphi, was of a colour between black and 
as a mere artistic device. Pitturo Murali, blue, like that of the flies which settle upo" 
p. 113. Here, however, similar clouds meat Pausan. X. 28, 7. The Etruscans 
surround tho entire flgures, whatever may generaUy depicted Charun of this livid hue. 
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described. Over the lady is an Etruscan inscription of five lines, 
only m part legible ; and over the man’s head is a long epigmph 
in smaller characters in a single line, a continuation of that on 
the side waU of tire recess. When the tomb was first opened 
there was a shield, it is said, resting on the couch in front of the 
man, which shield boro an inscription, but no traces of eitlier 
shield or inscription arc now visible. 

These two festive scenes belong to the earliest portion of the 
sepulchre. 

The tomb has been so much injured— how fur by the patriotism 
of its discoverer, it is now difficult to say— that lar»e portions of 
its walls present nothing but bbiiik rugged surfaces of rock ; but 
of the paintings still remaining, tliose already described alone 
have a personal character, or hem* reference to the individuals 
here interred. The rest present ns with scenes from the Ktrns- 
caii Hades, with a mixture of Hellenic myths, and with one from 
the lieroicj cycle of the Greeks. 

'Hiis hitter scene, which gives its popular name to the sepulchre, 
we find in a large recess more to tin' left. Hero lllyssc's, whose 
name in Etruscan, “ UTinrsTK,” is inscribed in large characiters 
on the wall, is depicted in the act of blinding rolypln'inus. The 
hero’s head has quite disappeared, and his figure, wliich occupied 
the side-wall of the recess, is almost obliterated, but his hands 
guiding the enormous brand well sharpened to a point, as de- 
scribed by Homer, are still visible. The figure of the Cycloi)s, 
designated “(aTCLu”in the Etruscan inscription, fills the inner 
wall of the recess. He is a vast, misshapen monster, with lioad 
disproportionately large, his enormous eye almost filling his fore- 
head, mouth bristling with teeth, and fringed with long white 
moustache and beard, shaggy black locks banging about liis 
shoulders like snakes, but not concealing liis monstrous ear. He 
is just springing from bis bed of rushes as the hissing brand 
enters his solitary orbit ; one leg is stretched convulsively across 
the recess, his right arm falls powerless over the brand. His 
flesh is a deep red, and bis figure is broadly outlined with black. 
He is as hideous a giant as ever imagination conceived, or dack 
of nursery renown encountered, and answers well to his descrip- 
tion given by Virgil in the well-known line — 

Monstrum horrendum, infonne, ingca.vcui lumen ademptum." 

® HI. 658 . Polj'phemus as here flattering poittait lie draws of himself, 
depicted certainly does not ans^\c^to the Thcoc. Idyl. VI. tU, d scr^. 
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A square door in the middle of this wall marks the entrance to 
his cave. On the side-wall to the right is represented his flock. 

This scene from the Odyssey is so incongruous with the others 
in this tomb, which have all reference to the unseen world of tlie 
Etruscans, that we may regard it as forming the decoration of 
a separate sepulchre, or as an interpolation of a subsequent a<>e, 
a view confirmed by the style of art ; the free yet careless design, 
the coarse execution, and the chiaroscuro indicating the decadence 
of Etruscan art. 

A little further on we come to a projecting portion of tlic wall, 
where is represented a majestic figure with an animars skin over 
his head, which at first suggests Hercules, but his conconiitants 
and the inscription on the wall before him, ‘‘aita” (Hades), mark 
him as the Pluto of the Etruscan mythology. He sits on a 
throne, the upper part of liis body bare, the lower covQfed ^\ ith 
brown drai)ery. His flesh is deep red, liis beard black, and there 
is a grand and gloomy air about him well becoming the King of 
tlie Shades. With his left hand he holds aloft a snake; with his 
right he appears to he giving orders to the trii)le-headed warrior 
Avlio stands before him. At his feet, and behind his throne, clouds 
are rolling ; some dusky, resemhling those depicted in the scenes 
nearer the door, others grey, of more etherial and mimistakablc 
character. At his right hand stands his wife, the fair Persei>hone, 
‘‘ PiTERsiPNKi,” as it is here inscribed ; her face of the Minervii 
type, so far as the features can he distinguished, her head hound 
with green snakes, and her form wrapped in white drapery, u ith 
a deep vandyked fringe, like a tippet over lier shoulders. The 
skin Pluto wears on his head is that of a dog or wolf, the ^'Awos 
Kvvii), which Hesiod describes as spreading “ the terrible gloom 
of night ” around him.^ Over their heads an arch or dome, is 
marked, to indicate “ the resounding mansions of the mighty 
Hades, and of dread Persephone.”- Before this august pjiii’ 
stands a figure, with three heads, yet with but one body, whicli, 
armed with cuirass, spear, and shield, stands erect before the 
throne, as if to receive the commands of the god. The inscrip- 
tion by his side is “Kelun,” but there can be no doubt that the 
figure is intended to represent Geryoii — forma tricorporis umbra*.'' 

* Hesiod. Scut. Here. 227. * ® Tlie name may have been written 

* Hesiod. Thcog. 767. It will bo ob- “Kbhln,” but a portion of the miJiHe 

served that the names attached to thcs(^ letter Iwjcoming obliterated, it now icmls 
deities arc not Etruscan, though written in as “Kelun." The poets placed this 
that character, hut are native corruptions monster in Tartarus, with the Uorpons, 
of the Greek. the Harpies, and the giant Tityus, (Hor. 
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His triple heads are extremely handsome, as if to bear out tho 
description of Hesiod* — 

Bporuv KaWiaroy arrduTuy 
rrjpvoyttt. 


Behind him a large wing marks a demon, whose white arm shows 
her sex, but the rest of the figure is obliterated. 

On the wall, at right angles to the last, are vestiges of a pro- 
cession of figures. The first, of which but a fragment remains, 
is designated ** hhvAS,” which Dr. Wolfgang Helbig, who has 
written an elaborate and learned article on tliis tomb — to wliich 
I am partly indebted for my description — takes to mean A jax 
Tclamonius.® He is preceded by a venerable man with white 
hair and beard, and head covered with a black mantle. Ills 
attitude, as well as the expression of his countenance, is o^iressivc 
of deep dejection. Further examination shows him to be blind, 
and tho inscription above him, ** Hinthial Teuiasals,” proves 
him to be ‘‘the Shade of Tircsias.” ® Next him is a personage 
of very different cliaracter, a bold majestic figure, designated 
“ Mkmrun,” which can be no other than tho handsome son of 
Aurora, “ the divine Momnon.** ^ His long linir hangs in golden 
tresses over his shoulders, though his beard is black. He is half- 
draped in white robes, and a broad band of the same hue encircdcs 
his waist, passes over one shoulder, and is wound round his left 
arm. He appears to be holding a staff in his right hand. The 
wing of a demon, at the head of the procession, shows there were 
four figures on this wall ; but that was not all, for a leafless tree, 
which rises between Memnon and Tiresias, is full of Lillijnilinii 
human figures, climbing among the branches, and probably rci)re- 
seiiting the souls wliich jiopulate the regions of the dead. The 
tree, with its tiny inhabitants, strongly reminded me of the bniii- 
boo-clumps I have often seen in South America, swarming an ith 
marmosets or sackiwinkies. 

Next follow fragments of figures, but none intelligible, save u 
demon Avith open Avings, till aa^g reach the front Avail of the tomb. 
Here, in a recess, are tAvo figures carved in the rock in high relief, 
one on each side. That to the right is naked, save a chhmys oAcr 

Oil. n. 14, 8 ; Virg. Ain. VI., 289), and ® Aniial. Inst. 1870, pp. 16-42; 61- 

he had a further connection with I’Juto, as "A mirror with the shade of Tircsius- 

hoth possessed oxen in the island of Erythciiii Ilinihial Tcrasiiis— supported by “ Aila'' 
in the extreme west, or at the gates of and “Turras,” Hades and Hermes, is 
Night. ” trakd in the Mon. Instit. II. tav. 29. 

^ Hesiod. Thcog. 981. f • Odyss. IX. 522. 
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his shoulder. His right hand is raised, but his head and all the 
rest of his- figure are gone. Of the figure on the opposite wall 
the legs alone are left, with a large snake rising from the ground 
between tliem. 

'On the “wall, at right angles to this, we have a scene differing 
from any yet described. So far, we have seen souls represented 
ill a state of beatitude, in the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
most highly gratify the senses on earth. We have seen the dread 
King and Queen of the Shades in their own dominions ; we have 
seen the souls of heroes and propliets in solemn procession 
lieadcd by a demon, whether of good or evil character we cannot 
determine, as her attributes are wanting, but we have seen nothing 
to prove that they were not in Elysium. Here, however, we bc- 
liold a hideous and evidently malignant demon, more hideous 
even thffli that first described, threatening, or triumphing over, if 
not actually tormenting two beings who liavc fallen into his power. 
Tlie more prominent Of these is denominated “Thkse ’* or Theseus, 
and the other, who has no inscription, doubtless represents 
Pirithoiis, the audacious Lapith, who, with the assistance of his 
friend, attempted to carry off Persephoiio from Hades.* If this 
view be correct, these paintings represent those heroes in the life, 
and not as disembodied spirits. Tho demon, who bears, the iiovel 
name of “Tttciiuloha,*’ has asses’ ears, two hissing snakes hound 
round his brows and mingling with his shaggy locks, an enormous 
eagle’s beak, which serves at once for nose and moutli, and from 
which, being wide open, he seems to be uttering horrible roars. 
He appears to be seizing Pirithous by the neck with one hand, 
while with the other he brandishes a liiige black and blue 
serpent over the head of Theseus. His open w'ings also arc 
painted along the upper edge with a snake-like border, and the 
very feathers seem to have caught the Jiue of a serpent’s skin. 
Of Pirithous little remains beyond his Jicad, but the figure ul 
Theseus is truly beautiful. His face and attitude are expressive 
of utter resignation, and as he sits, half-draped in white, with 
one liand on his knee and the otlier dropping at his side, his 
whole figure might serve for that of Our Saviour, when buffeted 

or scourged by the servants of Pilate.® Immediately behind 

• 

Tlierc can 1)c 110 doubt that the ojjinioii at Delphi, as silting in Hades, These 
of Dr. Helbig (Ann. Inst. 1870, p. 37) as holding the swords of both, while Pirithoiis 
to tliQ natuQ of tho second is correct. ^xjked at the weapons with indignation that 

ft was a favourite subject of Greek artiste they had proved of no service in tlieii 
to represent these two friends in Hades. nefarious enterprise. Pausi. X. 29, 9. 
t’olygiiotus depicted them, on the Lesehe ’ ® The woodcut on p. 355, while it gives 

\OL. I. A A 
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Theseus springs an enormous serpent crested- and bearded^ wliidi, 
with head erect, appears to be attacking a figure on the axljoininj/ 
wall, who seems to be endeavouring to escape from it; but as this 
figure has grey flesh, and as he carries a pole over his light 
shoulder, he may represent a demon, followed by the snake as his 
instrument.® 

On the adjoining wall, at right angles, we sec a hjllkcion, or 
sideboard, with five large jars ; the two outer ones resting on 
kneeling figures, evidently representing metal. In front of it 
stand two tall imphonp, and a or mixing-basin. Here stands 
a naked slave boy, with a wine-jug and a drinking-bowl in liis 
hands. He wears an armlet of gold, with two bulla depending 
from it. By liis side, but turning from him, is a youthful winged 
figure, wearing a similar armlet, whom we at «)ncc recognise as u 
good Genius, not only by the human colour of his fleshphut hy 
his mild and benevolent expression. Tf such a figure were- found 
on the walls of a Christian catacomb, instead of an ,Ktruscan 
tomb, it would at once bo declared, were it not for its nudity, to 
represent an angel. This genius carries in one hand a large 
alabantos. The group seems to have been accessory to other 
figures, which originally covered the long blank wall, up to the 
entrance of the tomb. What these figures were must ever remain 
matter of conjecture, unless they have been removed to Baris; 
but from the analogy of other tombs, we may surmise that tho 
scenes here obliterated were of a joyous, festive character, such 
as would display the bliss of souls in Elysium. Tliere were 
probably more couples reclining at the bampiet, as the sideboard 
and wine-bearer strongly suggest ; there may have been illustra- 
tions of tlie games, which the ancients believed to have formed 
a part of the delights of Elysium, but at least we may con- 
jecture that the figures of dancers and musicians decorated lh(‘ 
long tracts of wall, now' blank, up to the bainpieting- couch first 
described. 

The resemblance between the paintings in this sei)ulclire 
(excluding the Polyphemus scene) and those in the Tomba 
Golini at Orvieto is striking, lu both tombs the same subject 
is depicted, though it is treated in a diifer6nt manner. Here 

t 

the general features of the scene wigi accu- ® This figure is too much mutilated to 
racy, fails altogether in rendering the exi ho intelligible. Dr. Helbig takes it to re- 
pression of the head of Theseus, apd thus, present Gliarun, armed with tlie hammer, 
makes the observations in the text dppear usual attribute, 
inappropriate. ^ 
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characters from the Greek mythology are introduced into the 
Etruscan Hades; there, the scenes are purely and entirely native. 
Though the art displayed in both instances is apparently coeval, 
or nearly so, the predominance of the Hellenic element is 
manifest’ in this Grotta dell* Oreo. Dr. Helbig pronounces these 
paintings to be the first yet brought to light at Corneto wliicli 
represent with purity the tradition of the free Greek st 5 de, with 
its tendency to the beau-ideal. But, as he truly remarks, the 
artists of Tarquinii seem almost always to have caught the spirit 
of Hellenic art, and to have been more deeply imbued with it 
than those of other Etruscan sites,^ — a fact in accordance, with 
tile old tradition of Eucheir and Eiigrammos. 


Emerging from this tomb, you continue your walk over thq Mon- 
tarozzi, which here assumes that peculiar rugged character 
whence it derives its name. Tumuli, or the remains of them, are 
scattered on every hand in hundreds — here and there cut into by 
spade or mattock, but generally overgrown with m)"!!^, broom, 
and lentiscus ; tombs yawn around you at every step, once the 
resting-places of the princes and merchants of Tarquinii, now the 
dwelling of the fox, the bat, and the lizard, the shelter of the 
shepherd from the storm, or pf the homicide from his pursuers ; 
the very pathway resounds beneath your tread, and is full of 
chinks, which let daylight into the subterraiiean abodes of the 
dead. Here you are stopt by piles of large hewn stones, dug out 
by the peasantry from the substructions of the tumuli, to be 
applied to the construction of hovels or cattle-sheds ; there you 
cross a road hewn in the rock, with tombs in its cliffs to attest its 
antiquity. 

At the distance of nearly two miles from Corneto, you find, at 
the verge of the steep facing the site of the ancient city, two other 
painted tombs, approached by level passages cut in the rock. 
One of them is called 

Grotta del Vrcchio. 

These two tombs, which were discovered in 1864, bear a close 
resemblance in form, size, decoration, and style of art. They lie 
close together. That we shall first describe receives its designa- 
tion from an old greybeard 'depicted on a festive couch on the 
facing the door. The chamber is very small, not more than ten 


" Ann. Inst. 1870, p. 68. 
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feet square. A glance suffices to prove that this is ohe of the 
earliest painted tombs of Corneto: for here, as in tlie Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni, everything betrays the primitive Etruscan style, 
before it had been modified and improved by the influence of 
Hellenic art. The old gentlemaii and his fair partner have a 
purely Oriental physiognomy, and so closely resemble that quaint 
Etruscan pair in terra-cotta, who, for some year or two, have 
excited the wonder and amusement of cockneys at the British 
Museum, tliat, if that strange sarcophagus had been discovered 
at Tarquinii instead of at Crere we might well conclude it had 
been found in this sepulehrei The old man, unlike most of the 
male figures in these tombs, wears a white shirt, his hoaiy head 
is bound with a red chaplet, and he holds a large pUiah in one 
hand, while with the other he is about to caress the young girl 
who ’sWes his couch. She, notliiug loth, turns gaily towards 
him, and, with a “ ijmta protenitas,” which lie seems fully to 
appreciitte, offers him a striped chaplet, which she holds daintily 
between her finger and thumb, her other arm resting the while 
on his body. She is as youthful as he is venerable, and might 
be his daughter or gi-and-daiighter, but more probably is the 
May to tliis December. She has no ornaments beyond a necklet 
or band round her throat, unless a large rosette which covcm her 
ear is intended to represent an carring. She wears a Ingh yel ow 
tnlidus, bound witlr two red chaplets crossing each otlier, a Dim*"' 
spotted chiton, and a red hmation over her shoulder. Ihc 
drapery of the couch is red bordered with blue. <->n the wall 
behind hmig chaplets ; and beneath tlie table, by the side ot the 
couch, stand a couple of rcd-leggcd partridges, \estiges ot a 
male figure, probably a sithulo, or a cupbearer, standing at the 

foot of the couch, are also discernible. 

The wall to the right seems to have exhibited a similar scene 
of revelry, but die surface lias been so defaced by a coating ot 
saltpetre percolating through the rock, diat little can now le 
made out. You can trace, liowever, a banqueting-oouch, w 
red, blue, and yellow drapery, on which reclines a woman 
yellow chiton. Her head is not visible, but fimu the position ot 
her body she seems to be lying in die arms ot her partnei , and t 
be raising one arm, which shows a snake-biiice ct, as i o ► ^ 
him as he stretches out his right arm to embrace lei. 
of his figure is obliterated. A't the foot of the couch stands a 
woman in a white chiton, with long brown ban ai i is c ’ 

who raises her ann as if addressing the pair on e 
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Behind her a male figure draped in red may be traced by frag, 
ments. On the opposite wall all is equally confused and in- 
distinct, but a couch may be made out, though its occupants have 
disappeared, and a female figure in yellow chiton is standing with 
her back to it. 

In the pediment over the banquet-scene, a broad yellow 
modillion supports the roof-beam, which is decorated wdth disks 
and ivy-leaves. This modillion is flanked on either side by a 
white spotted deer attacked by a pait-icoloured lion; both bearing 
a strong resemblance to the fantastic animals in the (Irotta 
Campana at Veii, the earliest painted tomb yet discovered in 
Etruria. This tomb faces E.S.E.® 


CluOTTA DEI YasI DiVINTI. 

The inner wall of this tomb, as of the last, shows a baiiquetiiig- 
coiich, on which repose a similar couple. Tlie man, bai'e to tin* 
Avaist, and with a chaplet round his head, holds an enormous 
liifUx in one hand, wdiose w^hite hue is suggestive of silver, w'liile 
with the other he chucks under the chin the ]>retty young girl 
who shares his couch. But though she turns her face towards 
him, she seems indifferent to his caresses, and with hand uprais(‘d 
appears even to repel his advances. Observe the strange way in 
which she bends the fingers of this hand. She has black hair, 
hazel eyes, and regular features, and is decorated wdth ii 
sphendonr round her brows, large circular earrings, and a neck- 
lace of gold. In her other hand she liolds a. chaplet studded 
wuth black beads. She wears a red tntidns on her head, the 
flaps of w’hich reach to her wwst, and a yellow short-sleeved 


** Dr. WoHjiuiiji ilelliig, whogives a defciiluil 
dcacription of thi.s tomb (Ann. Inst. 1870, 
pp. 14, 4.5, 40, 72), prunounces the artist 
to l)e a mere bungler as compared with him 
of tho “Tomb of the Painted Vases,'’ voiv 
inferior both as rcganls conception and 
execution, and ])oints out that the iiguro.*^ 
are drily outlined, w ithoiit any expressiiui 
of anatomical details. Admitting the artis* « 
tic inferiofity, 1 would ascribe it to the 
greater antiquity of this tomb, which to mo 
seems second in that point to none iii this 
necropolis, unless it Ikj that of “The In- ' 
scriptions.” Dr. Holbig, lioweyor, after a 
careful comparison of the archaicisms in 
each tomb, bite arrived at a different opinion, 


;nid legaiils them lus oontemporaneoiis, as- 
cnl)iiig tlic .shortcomings of the iKiintings 
ill this tomb to the incajiacity of the aitist, 
lathcr than tf» the infantile condition of ait 
at the period they were cxecutcHl (pp. 49 
51 ). 1 find it more easy to agree with tliis 

ciitic when he pronounces the design in 
this tomb to be wanting in sentiment— that 
the young girl liere depicted lias none of the 
•'graceful coyness displayed by her fellow in 
the “Tomb of the Vases,” but conducts her- 
self with a joyous abandon ; while the old 
ronf of Tarquinii, as lie terms him, displays, 
in tho presence of ids young mate, an un- 
bridled delight which is truly comical. For 
an illustrathm see Mon. Ined. IX. tiv. 14. 
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chemise spotted with black. Of the lower part of her body 
little remains visible. The couch is draped with red, bordered 
with white, and in front of it, beneath the usual footstool, lies 
a dog, looking up as if jealous of the attentions his master 
lavishes on the fair young girl. Sundry chaplets and neck- 
laces depend from the wall behind, together with a casket 
suspended by a cord. 

In the corner to the left a young maiden, clad and decorated 
much like the lady on the couch, is seated on a low chair, 
covered with a leopard’s skin. A naked boy sits on her lap, 
and testifies his fondness by throwing one arm round her neck. 
He holds a white duck in the other hand. The youtli of these 
figures dispels all idea of sensual love, and suggests a scene of 
fraternal affection. 

At the head of the conch a naked boy stands with a*i)air of 
metal simpiilay or ladles, and a colum, or wine-strainer, ready to 
minister to the wants of his master, for close behind liun on the 
right-hand wall stands a hylikeion, or sideboard, on whicli are 
an’anged the vases of the banquet. See the opposite woodcut, 
which represents the scene adjoining that on p. 859. The large 
kratvr in the centre is yellow, to mark it as of plain cla 3 \ But 
the figured mnphone which flank it are coloured precisely like 
real vases, with black figures on a reddish ground, and the scenes 
they represent— a dance of satyi^s, and a man between two horses 
—are tlie counteiq)arts of those on many vases of this archaic 
character. Two kylilm, also painted, lie inverted beneath the 
table. Then succeeds a dance of both sexes, carried round the 
rest of the tomb ; trees, hung with chaplets or fillets, alternating 
with the dancers. The men, distinguished as usual by their red 
flesh, wear chaplets round their heads, and are naked, save that 
a deep red chlamys is tied round the waist, the ends of whicli 
curl up grotesquely, ns if agitated by the lively niovements of the 
dance. One of them, shown in the opposite woodcut, holds a 
kylix as large as a w'^ashhand basin, which from its white hue, and 
the nails which stud it, seems to represent silver; the others 
have nothing in their hands, but toss them about in a wild 
manner. There were two female dancers; of one a few fragments 
only are left, but from these you ^earn that her attitude showed 
much animation, and even abandon. The other saltatrix is in 
better preservation; her feet are* gone, but her arms are svraying 
in the dance as she rattles the long castanets to her partner. 
There are vestiges of a snhulo witji his double-pipes on one side 
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of the door, and on the other a fragmentary figure holds wliat 
appears to represent a tambourine.^ 

The paintings in this tomb show the archaic st^de of Etruscan 
art, tempered in some measure by Greek influences. These luv 
betrayed in the strongly marked anatomical details, in the 
character of certain of the figures which show an analogy to 
those of the archaic Greek vases, and in tlie profiles which in 
some instances depart from the early Etruscan type and approxi- 
mate rather to the Greek. The vases on the sideboard alone 
suffice to mark a period when the fictile art of the Greeks was 
familiar to the Etruscans, and aid us in determining the aiithpiitv 
of the tomb. 

We recognise in tlu^so ])aiiitings great carefulness and correct- 
ness in the design, and a truthful delineation both of the liunnui 
form and of the accessories introduced. The outlines ate clear 
and decided, yet delicately drawn; the details conscientiously 
(‘xpressed ; and everything betra)"s a hand striving after 4i faithful 
rendering of nature, and working fiill.y up to the power it 
possessed. In these respects the scenes in this tomb stand pre- 
eminent among the archaic wall-paintings of Corneio, showing a 
manifest improvement on the misshapen, ungainly figures of the 
** Iscrizioni,” and on the rigid forms and blurred outlines of the 
** Barone. 


(iKOTTA OKI. MollinoNDO. 

A further \valk of three -(luartcrs of a mile along the brow of 
the Montarozzi leads you to another painted tomb, la^ng the 
ancient city. It is called the “ Tomb of the Dying Mail,” and 
was discovered in 1872. Like the last two described it is very 
small, hardly eight feet scpiare. It faces N.N.W. 

On entering, your eye is caught by the figure of a red horse, 


^ In the pediment over the banquet arc 
two hip^Kicampif paiticoloiircd, red and 
white, followed by red cels. The ceiling is 
yellow, studded with clusters of red spots. 
The tomb faces S.E. 

^ “In the paintings in this tomb,” says 
Dr. Helbig, “ we recognise the hand of a 
true artist, distinguished by a focliiv; for 
the beautiful, and by the endeavour to 
ennoble his subjects. These paintings dis- 
play, within the limits of the archaic style, 
a great advance towards perfection in the 


individual characicis. Iji tlic countciwince 
(»f the man on the couch o recognise deligl>t 
mingled w ith an elevated dignity ; in the 
attitiulo of the woman an elegance some- 
what refined ; in the figures of the young 
^)oy and girl, a sentiment so natural that 
it sheds »)vcr the entire gi-oup an air of 
innocence.” For his desoriptiuu and crili- 
I cal analysis of this tomb, see Ann. Inst. 
1870, pp. 8-14, 45-50, 72 ; cf. Mon. 
Ined. Inst^ IX. tav. 15-1 3e. 
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with blue iiiaiic anil tail, on the wall opposite. A naked youth 
runs behind him, holding the reins in one hand, and in the other 
ji crook, with a sort of noose depending from it. With this ex- 
ception the paintings in this tomb are very similar to tliose in 
the (irotta del ]\[orto. 

Oil the wall to the right the body of a man wrapped in red 
drapery, with a hood over his licad, is stretched on a comdi, 
bcliiud wliich stands a woman, watching him anxiously. Her 
iace is obliterated, but you can distinguish her brown liair, a red 
necklet, a rosidti* earring, lier Avhite chiton striped witli red, and 
lier sharp-toed blu(‘ boots. At the foot of tlii‘ couch a male 
figure, ill a grey rhlawjfa, stretches one hand out hiwards tlie 
dying man, and raises the otlier over his liead — tlie eounterj)art 
of the mourner in the otlier tomb. A girl in long grey chiton, 
and of fl graceful though archaic figure, stands beliind him, on 
tlie adjoining ^\all, and extends both arms towards tlie dying 
man. llhie and red cluiplets are suspended above tlie couch. 
'I'lie rest of the paintings in this tomb have been destroyed by a. 
dcc]) fissure in tlie rock, extending quite across the chamber, and 
obliterating the tignres on the left-hand wall ; but enongli remains 
to show that there were two male dancers very similar to tliosi* 
III the ( irotta del ^lorto, represented in those quaint conven- 
tional attitudes introduced in archaic Etruscan monuments, to 
express violent motion. 

Ill tlie pediment over the central scene are two blue leojiards, 
one on each side of the usual modillioii. Hic roof-heam is 
caiwed ill relief and decorated with red disks. The blue in thi< 
tomb, wte"i*evei’ it occurs, is of wonderful brilliancy. 

The rigid and angular forms, the exnggei’ated iiinsciilar cleve- 
lopnient, and tlie stiffness of the drapery, all indicate an areliaic 
period of ju’t ; yet it is an archaicisin tliat betrays the iiiHiieiice of 
a freer development of art. The subject is almost identical ^^ilh 
that of the Orotta del Morto, yet tin* treatni(*nt shows a great 
improvement on that scene. 'Fhe dying man is designed \\ith 
much more truth and feeling; the otlier tigiires are not interior ; 
but the naked groom holding the horse, which probably symbolises 
the passage of the soul to anothei; world, is far better delineated, 
and with much more anatomical correctness, than aii}’ figure in 
the other tomb." , 

These paintings cannot be of^ later date tbaii those in the 

* For an alile critioi&m on the i)aintings in this tomb, see an article by Sig. h. Liizio, 
i'l Bull. Inst. 1873, pp. 196 ‘JOO. 
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Grotta dei Vasi Dipinti, and must be at least coeval with the 
earliest Greek vases, having black figures on a yellow ground. 


Grotta delle Iscrizioni. 

Several hundred yards beyond this tomb, in the face of the 
same cliff, is another, of yet higher antiquity, called, from the 
number of Etruscan inscriptions on its walls, the “ Tomb of the 
Inscriptions ; ** known also as the “ Grotta delle Camere Finte,” 
from the false doors painted, one in the centre of each wall, as 
if to indicate entrances to inner chambers.® 

The figures here depicted have several peculiarities. They are 
almost or entirely naked ; the colour of the flesh is not the usual 
brick-red, but a paler tint, more true to nature ; and there is a 
marked approximation to the oriental, or rather, 1 should say, the 
figures are quite un-Hellenic in character, and betray the pure and 
lu-imitive style of Etruscan art. • 

/ The subjects are games and dances. To begin with the wall 
immediately to the left of the entrance. Here two naked men 
seem to be playing at dice, on a small table which stands between 
them. The dice are not depicted, but the attitudes of the inin 
indicate their occupation. If it be so, it shows that the Etruscans 
at their funerals had games of chance as well as of strength and 
skill; and explains the frequent discovery of dice in Etruscan 
tombs among the relics of the funeral feast. 

The next two figures on tlie side-wall are also naked, andai(‘ 
boxing with the cestiis over an upright .stick, crossed hke a 
which limits their advances ; these figures are much ii^urcd by a 


® This tomb is IT) ft. 6 in. long, by 12 ft. 

3 in. -wide ; 5 ft. 6 in. liigli at the sidc.s, 
and 6 ft. 0 in. from the ground to the cen- 
tral beam of tho ceiling. It was discovered 
in 1827. The door was closed by a large 
rectangular slab of stone, divided into small 
square compartments, containing figures of 
wild beasts or monsters, which Micali (Ant. 
Pop. Ital. tom. III. p. 105, tav. LXVII. 7) 
conceives to bo emblems of the infernal 
s])irits to whom the guardianship of tlys 
tomb was entrustejl ; set there to terrify » 
those who would violate its sanctity. Tho 
slab still lies within the tomb, which faces 
N.E. t 

** The inven^on of dice is ascribed to 
tho Lydians, daring the eighteen yeare’ 
famine, which drove a -portion of them 


from their native land to colonise Etimw 
Herod. I. 1)4. That the Etruscans plajcl 
with dice we have historical evidence in 
Livy (IV. 17), who records a tradition »•! 
Lars Toliimnius, King of Veil. Kct a b’" 
(xrcck vases have been found in KtiiiiM 
and Campania, which represent AcliiHt** 
•iiul Ajax playing at this game — the inn.'-t 
beautiful of them is in the Giegorian Ain- 
seuiii. Of the celebrated juiir of 
found by Campanari at Toscanella, inaikeil 
with wortls instead of pips which some 
Biipiiosc to be tho first six Etruscan nume- 
rals, and on which a theory of the oiijjm 
of the nation and language has liccu 
founded, we shall have occasion to 
elsewhere. 
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deep fissure in the rock. They are boxing to the music of a 

snhulo, or piper,® in blue tunic and red boots. Next is a pair of 
athletes wrestling, and in spirited attitudes— one having lifted 
the other fiom the earth, and thrown liini completely on his 

shoulder. The victor has a cloth round liis loins ; the other is 

quite naked. Each of these figures had his name in Etruscan 
characters above his head, but the inscriptions are now mere 
fragments, many of the letters having faded, or peeled from the 
wall. 

The false door in this wall separates these combatants from an 
equestrian procession, which fills the space up to the false door 
ill the centre of the inner wall. There are four mounted figures, 
preceded by another on foot, all perfectly naked. From the 
exultation of the first hoi*seinan, who tlirows his arms into the 
air, and from the anxiety of his followers to urge on their stc‘ods, 
it is clear that the scene represents a race, whicli has just been 
won ; the victor alone having his name recorded. The man on 
foot in front is probably an umpire. Tlie steeds would hardly 
pass muster at Newmarket or Ascot, though tliey show no lack of 
spirit. Yet there can be little doubt that tlie favourite points 
with the turf-lovers of Etruria arc hero set forth resulting in a 
conventional form of singular uncouthness, which has not its 
counterpart in any other tomb of this necropolis, thougli bearing 
considerable affinity to the steeds in the (rrotta Campaiia at Yeii. 
Tliese horses arc alternately red and black, the manes and hoofs 
of the former being blue, of the hitter, red or white ; and all 
alike have long white tails. 

The eigjht figures between the next two false doors— f.c., three 
oil tlie inner, and five on the side-wall — form a Bacchic dance, as 
is apparent from the goblets and vases in their hands, and from 
tlie tipsy excitation of their gestures. The leading figure appears 
at first a female, from its form and necklace ; though the flatness 
ot tlie bosom, and the sameness in complexion with tlie men who 
follow, favour the ruder sex. The same may be said of the third 
figure, whose name seems to mark it as a niale.^ A more decided 
inascnline character is seen in the anonymous siibitlo between 

This Bcene confirms the stnteiuent of , icnowncd for their race-horses. Liv. I. 35. 
hiatosthenes ami Alcimus (ap. Atlieii. IV., Their passion for the turf must liavo le«l 

; XII. c. 14), that the Etimscans boxed them tfj cultivate tJie breed. 

the sonnd of the tibia; the latter atlds | ^ In the description given in the Museo 
tiuil they also scourged, and kneaded bread »}i-egoriano, tom. I., they are called women, 
* " **‘‘1 music. and for such Micali also took the fiist (III. 

i he Etruscans, be it remembered, w'cro p. 10*3). 
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these two. Each of the three has a chaplet round liis brow, but 
the first has a high white cap, or tutulus, in addition, whioli is 
also worn by tlie two grey-beards who follow on the side-wall. 
The first of these also wears' a necklace, , his arms are hung with 
red chaplets, and he is brandishing a i)hialay the (contents of 
which he has either just quaffed, or poured fortli as a libation. 
The second also holds a kylUy and is dancing with more energy 
than his fellow. He is followed by a younger man with black 
beard and red necklace, also carried away by Ihicclianaliaii furor. 
The three with the tutuluH may be priests, yet that liead-dress in 
the painted tombs is sometimes given to males wlio ]iav(* no 
distinctive mark of the sacerdotal character.** Four of these 
figures have a clotli wrapped round the loins, two are entirely 
naked, save that their legs are cased in long peaked boots, such 
as are worn by the women in the tombs of the Alorto afid Mon- 
bondo, and such as came again into fashion in Italy during the 
middle ages. The ))rocession is brought up by two slaves, who 
are differently attired from the rest, without chaphits or neck- 
laces, or even boots, but who wear a close-fitting jacket, or 
spencer; both carry wine-jugs, and one bears a large krnh^r on Ins 
shoulder. The jugs and drinking-bowls j)recisely similar to 
those which modern excavations are bringing to light in abun- 
dance ; the Krater is somewhat peculiar in form. AVhy the fifer 
alone in this procession is nameless is not easy ti) say, for even 
tlie dog under the foot of the leading figure lias its apiicllatioii 
inscribed. 

On the other side of the iiaiuted door on tliis wall is a bearded 
figure in red palhniiiy and with a pair of (diaplets round his head, 
who from his attitude appears to represent some one in autlioritv, 
commanding the slave in the corner, who bears several branches 
of trees in each hand, to follow the Bacchic damte. ■ He appears 
to have just arisen fi*om a couch, where tlie slave has probably 
been fanning liini with the boughs. 

The scene on the right of the entrance is difficult of cxphina- 


• The tutidua is descTlbeil by Vsirro (ilc 
Ling. Lat. Vll. 44) us a sort of ineUi or 
<(;onc, worn on tlie heads of priests. Festns' 

tells us it was the head-dress of the Flaia- 
inicDC, who wore tlieir hair ])iled above 
■their head, and bound round with a pui])lc « 
fillet ; and also a woollen cap of the haine 
form as the Flamines and Pontifice^ used. 
Varro adds that matrons who wore their 


hair twisted roand the t»)p of llieii Lciulflf 
applied to it the same iippellution. The 
, (lit alas appears to have been worn h.v 
Etruscan women and girls of all classes in 
very early times ; as we find if continually 
i-cpresentcd in tlie most archaic wall* 
IHuntings, and it seems to ilisappcar as 
Etruscan art became subject to that ef 
' Greece. 


/ 
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tioii. It represents m old iiLin, naked, holding in one hand a 
forked rod ; and standing before a low stool, on wliicdi a bo}^ also 
naked; is about to lay a blue fish. It is possible tliat the stool is 
a sort of altar, and that the boy is making an offering to the other 
ffgure, which may represent a divinity. 1 luive lieard it desig- 
nated “The (lod of Chastity;** and tliere are features which 
favour this conjecture. It niiglit be explaiiuMl conld we interpret 
along inscription in Etruscan characters o\er the liead of this 
figure.® 

Around the tomb beneath the ceiling runs a broad band 
of thirteen stripes or ribbons of different hues, from which 
depend' many chaplets, red or blue, over the heads of the 
figures. 

Over the door is the usual pair of panthers, and in each angle 
of the fedimeiit is a recumbent satyr, pliallii*, with brute-ears, 
and human legs terminating in goats’ hoofs— iigiires that seem 
taken froui the Greek mytliology. A goose stands at the feet of 
(‘ach. In the opposite iiediment are a pair of lions dos-a’ilos, of 
deer, and of panthers — all parti-coloured, and curious examples 
of Fitruscan conventionalities in pictorial art. 

The paintings in this tomb are of a more quaint and archaic 
cliaractcr than thos ^ in any other sepnhdire in this necropolis ; and 
they bear a closer affinity than any other l^ltniscan paintings yet 
discovered, both in design and colouring, to tin* remarkable scenes 
in the Grotta (hinipaiia at Veil — umpiestionably the most ancient 
specimens of pictorial art extant in Italy or in Europe. The 
r(‘semblance in the form of the horses has already bi'en mentioned; 
it may be seen also in the jiarti-coloured animals, especially the 
stags, in the inner pediment. The peculiarities in the human 
figures are the exaggerated development of the thighs and buttocks, 
file meagre waists, the round shoulders, the disproportioned 
limbs, and attenuated extremities. In the general contour of the 
bodies, and the elongated form of the e^Ts, there is some similarity 
to the black figured vases of the Airhaic (ii*cck style. Yet it 
<‘aniiot be said that these paintings betray a, (Jreek inffuence. 
The points of resemblance are rather su<‘h as they have in 
<‘ommon with other ancient works, executed in a like infantile 
<*oiulition of art. The art they exhibit, in fact, is more nearly 
allied to the Egyptian than to the Greek, vet differs essentially 

* In our present ignorance of the Ktrus- nameh or oft-recurring formulae, must be 

cun language, all attempts at translating mere guess-work, 
l^ns or other inscriptions, except proper 
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from both. It may more correctly be characterized as the primi- 
tive style of Etruscan art.^ 


More to the west, or towards the centre of the Montarozzi, is 
the 


Grotta del Baronk, 

or “Grotta del Ministro,” as it is otherwise called, because it was 
discovered by Baron Stackelberg, and Clievalier Kestner, the late 
Hanoverian minister at Rome.^ It is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its colours, and for the simplicity of its subjects, which arc 
contained in a single frieze of figures, about thirty inches high, 
bounded above and below by a broad band of variegated stripes. 
On the inner wall are a man and boy, both wearing a gxiUhnu 
over the left shoulder ; the latter playing the double-pipes ; the 
former, with blue hair, or it may be a cap, and blacjk beard, has 
his arm round the boy’s neck, and is offering a kylix to a dignified 
female figure, who with both arms raised seems to reject tlic gift. 
She is draped to her heels in a long white chiton, bordered with 
brown, and wears pointed bright blue boots, and a lofty cap or 
tutulns, from which depends a red mantle, not shrouding but dis- 
l)la3dng ' her form. She is adorned with necklace and earrings, 
and witli a broad ampyx or frontlet of gold, which seems to mark 
her as a goddess, or at least as a priestess.'*^ On each side of this 


^ Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 319; thinks 
this tomb displays archaic Greek art, i)ar> 
taking of the Etniscan manner, and with a 
rudeness in the countenances and drapery 
rather Tynhene than Greek. Yet llrnnii 
(Ann, Inst. 1S66, p. 423) and Hclbig 
(Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 343) can perceive but 
vcryislight traces of Greek influence in 
these paintings. For other notices see Ann. 
Inst. 1829, p. 106, et iteq. ; Gell’s Rome, 

I. p. 882, et »eq. ; Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
III. p. 102, tav. LXVII. 5, 6. Copies of 
the paintings exist in the British Museum, 
and also in the Vatican, and have been 
engraved in the Museo Gregoriano, I. tav, ^ 
cm.' The illustrations given by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray (Sepulchres of Etruria, pp. 
179, 183) are caricatures, such asiladics 
only dare indulge in. * 

* This tomb is 15 feet by 13, and of the 
usual height, from 6 to 8 feet. It was 
opened in 1827. 


^ By soino she has been supposed to rc* 
present Ceres, or Cybelc, or Proscrjiine; ly 
others a i)rie8tes,s, as well from her broad 
ampf/x, or frontlet, as from her high cap, or 
tatiUux. The latter, however, cannot have 
been a distinctive mark of sacredness or 
divinity, since it was tfaehcad-^rcssof Etius- 
can women generally in very early days, as 
is abundantly proved by the most archaic, 
painted tombs of Cometo. Nor does the 
frontlet afford a decided test of the condi- 
tion of tins figure, for though in Greek 
M'orks of art it was introduced' as an attri- 
bute of Juno, Venus, and other fair divi- 
nities, it was worn also by women, as hy 
« Andromache (Iliad XXlI, 469), and in these 
very tombs of Corncto we see it decorating' 
the brows of the hetara in the Grotta 
Querciola, and of a dancing-girl in the 
Grotta Francesca’. We learn from Aris- 
tophanes (Lysist. 181€) that it was the 
custom of Greek women to bind their hair 
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j^voup is a man on horseback, and both riders appear from their 
whips with barbed handles to be preparing to contend in a race 
for the chaplets or crowns which hang above them. 

On the right-hand wall the scene seems to denote a foregone 
conclusion. The race has apparently terminated, and the com- 
petitors, standing by the goal which is indicated by a fillet sus- 
pended from the wall, are respectively claiming the prize— each 
holding up a chaplet to attest his victory. The point in dispute 
seems to be referred, on the opposite wall, to the decision of tlio 
woman or priestess already described, who here stands between 
the rival horsemen ; but to whhdi she awards the prize is not 
evident, unless her turning her face to one, and her back on the 
other, decide the question; though, as the artist was obviously 
unable to depict a figure otherwise than in profile, this was an 
uiiavoidlible position. 

The inner pediment contains a pair of particoloured seahorses 
and some* dolphins, on a ground of gi*ey — a thin solution of black. 
In the opposite pediment is the usual pair of pantliers. 

The freshness of the coloiu’s in this tomb is remarkable. The 
blue of the man’s hair or cap, of the long-toed boots, and of the 
borders of the garments, seems actually to have a bloom upon it; 
whereas in certain other tombs, this is the colour wdiicli has most 
faded. The red is also very strong and bright; that of the horses 
and of the men’s fiosli is exactly the same tint. Brown occurs in 
the Wirt of the racers and in the border of the woman’s chiton. 
The trees which fill up the si^accs on the walls, are more correctly 
delineated than usual, and their leaves arc either red, or a faint 
green — a colour rarely seen in the tombs of Tarquinii.* Of the 
oft-recurring conventionalities and contrasts in colour, which give 
Etruscan paintings so peculiar a character, this tomb presents 
excellent specimens — one man having blue, the rest wdiite or 
yellow hair;® and some of the horses liaving blue hoofs, and all 
white manes and tails, though their bodies are black or red. 

These figures are of very archaic design. Those of the women 
especially have all the rigidity of very early art, or, as Kestner 

'vith the avipyx in preparation for the ^often to the noglcot of nature aad corrcct- 
<hiijce. « ness. 

^ A flecided green is rarely acen in early * The hair was probably coloured'yellow’, 
hlruscan paintings. Perhaps they ref rained ■which has turned to a dirty white or grey, 
from using it, because their yellow w’as thick '•So also the ornaments of the female figures, 
aud heavy, and would not make a brilliant which were doubtless coloured to represent 
green— brightness aud striking contrasts of gold, 
colour being the great aim of their artists, 

MIL. I, " 
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expresses it, much of the grandiose spirit of tlie Egyptian and 
archaic Greek ; ® while the man and boy on the inner wall are 
stepping out with the ease of more advanced aii. But the figures 
of the racers are very inferior, showing great stiffness and clumsi- 
ness, though their horses are drawn with considerable correctness 
and spirit, and with more compact forms than those in the Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni. These differences in stjde have led to the 
opinion that these figures are not the work of a single artist, or 
of the same period, and that they have been rcj)ainted after tlie 
lapse of centuries, and the outlines altered in the process.^ Ihit 
all the figures in this tomb are uiKpiestionably referable to tlie 
infancy of Etruscan art. There is certainly a great want of 
distinctness in the outlines, hut this appears to me to be owiiijf 
to the imperfection of tlie materials used. I see no traces of 
retouching or repainting, and think that the brown ifiistincss 
which envelops the figures may be owing to some preparation 
used as a ground for the pigments, which ground haw chaiigi tl 
colour in the course of ages.^ 


GiioTTA UKL Maui-:. 

Close to the tomb last described is a small, double-chambered 
one, called “ Tomb of the Sea,” probably from the character of 
its paintings, which are coufiiied to the pediment of the outer 
chamber, and represent four seahorses — two on each side of a 
large ornament, which hears some resemblance to a scallop- 
shell. 

Seahorses and other marine animals and emblems are of such 

frequent occurrence in Etruscan tombs, as well as on sarcophagi 

and funeral urns, as not to be without a meaning. As already 

stated, they probably have reference to the passage of the soul to 

< 

•Ann. Intet. 1829, p. 112. Uerhanl o. 2, § 2 1), speiiks of Himilar foiimle fijjun-s 

thinks they ai’e imitations of the (ircek, of Ejiyptian ligidifcy, i)Iareil motionless 

oxeented liy Etruscan artists. Ann. Inst. among a group of dancing-women, m 

1831, p. 319. lUit later critics see few reitain isiintal tombs of Tiiiqniiiii oiieii m 

trsices of Greek influence in tlicse iiaint- liis day ; and he took them for divinities 

ings. Tlotii Urunn and Hell lig pronounce ' Ann. Inst. 1S29, p. 113— Kestner 

them to be only somewhat subsctiueiit to ** For further notices of this UnnI) f'CC 

those in the tombs of the “ Iscrizioni ” and « Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. JU. j). 10-, 

‘‘Morto.” lioth regal’d the composition also gives an illustration of a portion of ds 

as more liannonious, and llrunn ixii’ceives paintings (tav. LXVIL). The best copic'* 

in the calm attitudes of the figures thrf are prescia'eil in the Musco Gi egoriano. 

influence of sculpture. Ann. Inst. 1866, and have been published in the uoik of 

p. 424 (Brunn) ; 1870, p. 47 (Helbig). that name. I. tav. G. 

Winckelinaxin (Storia delle Arti, lib. III. 
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auother state of existence, according to the general belief of the 
ancients that the disembodied spirit had to cross n lake or river 
on its way to its futrrre abode. By some they have been regarded 
as symbols of demons or infernal monsters. It seems not im- 
probable that in some cases tlreymaybe emblems of the maritime 
power of Etrnria, who long rirled the waves, and gave lier name 
in ancieirt times to tliut portion of the ilediterrauean wliielr sepa- 
rates Ital}” from Spain. 


OllOTTA FiiVNc;nscA. 


Tlic tomb of this name, which is also culled the “ (irotta 
(Hiistiniani,” from a young lady who was present at its opening, 
is not fill- from the group just described.*'^ The walls are sadly 
dilapidated, so that the greater part of the figures which once 
adorned the tomb are effaced. Here, as in llie Grotta Jhirouc, 
no fi'asting is depicted, but only the dances and si)orts wliicJi 
attended the funerals of the Etruscans. On the iiim-r wall, tlie 
principal figures are two women, playing, one the douhle-piiies, 
the other the castanets; the latter wears the ampifx or fi’ontlet, 
and from her dress and attitude, as she rests one hand on hor 
hip, while she brandishes the castanets with the other, might 
pass as the prototype of the modern maja of Aiidalucia. Her 
companion the tihiciiuff has yet more of a modern air; pipes and 
hare head excepted, she is just sueli a dame as a few years ago 
you might have met any day in Uegeiit Strecd. Nothing is new 
under the sun — shawls, pelerines, and ilowored gowns ^^ith deep 
lloiinecs and ribbon borders, sceni to have been as well known in 
Mtruria twenty-two or three centuries ago, as lluiy are to us.* 

I cannot say as much of the dress of the two men on this wall, 
which would scarcely he deemed becoming now-a-days. He on 
loot, with the crook in his hand, lias nothing but a blue chhimyn 

® This tomb was tliscjoveied in lS3.‘i by yellow, coveied with icd spots, .mil lur- 
^-hev.ilier Kostner. It is 14 feet by TJ, miiiates in a dec|> ilminte of the .same 
■‘>»d of tlio ihsiial It f.K'es S.S.W. eolom, I»ut studded with iniieh .smaller 

The be.aiu of the ceiliiiij is only marked out, spots She w'ears a led j.acket, w itli w into 
not relieved ; and the rafteus are n*pre- ^ shoulder sti.iijs, the jacket bomg f.usteiicd 
, ■routed liy bioad stiipes of red jiaint. lii» lonnd her w.iist by a white belt, jiei h.'ips 
Ihe left-hand corner is a rock-hcwii bench lepiesciiting Silver. Jler fomibiuion ahso 
f'>r a .sarcophagus, or for the corpse. weai.'b.a yellow .spotted rhiton, with a red 

* both these women wear necklaces and • iiifaiitle, boidered with white, over her 
hr.'ieelets. She with the castanets has blue shoiildcrs -in foim jusL like a niodern 
and red hair. Ilcr chiton^ or gown, pelerine. 

"Inch reaches only half down her leg, is 
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or shaAvl over his shoulders ; he driving the hipa in the opposite 
corner wears simply a short white tunic or shirt, so short that it 
scarcely serves its purpose ; each from the middle downwards is 
bare, or, as Hood would say, — 

“ Thence, further down, the native red prevails 
OX liis own naked fleecy hosiery.’* 

The horses in the chariot are one red, the other blue, and tlipir 
tails are curiously knotted or clubbed, as they are often repre- 
sented on the painted vases. In the pediment are two blue 
panthers, one on each side of the usual bracket. 

Turn to the right-hand wall. What spirit, what life, what 
nature, in this dancing-girl ! Her gown of gauze or muslin floats 
around her in airy folds ; the broad blue ribbon which binds her 
“ bonny brown hair,” and the red scarf hanging from one slfbulder 
across her bosom, stream behind her wdth the rapidity of her 
movements ; while she droops her face and raises her* arm to 
give expression to her steps. Her otlier arm is a-kimbo, so that 
you might declare she was dancing the mlterella. For spirit, 
ease, and grace she has no rival among the hallerinc of Tarquinii, 
Her dress is peculiar — I remember nothing like it on painted 
wall or vase. It is as modern as that of her neighbours. It is 
hard to believe she has been dancing in this tomb for many 
centuries. She lias now unfortunately but a short time to live ; 
she will soon take lier last step — from the wall. Her partner iu 
the dance is almost obliterated, though enough remains to mark 
his attitude as easy and graceful. Next to him are some frag- 
ments of another woman ; but everything else on this wall is 
effaced. 

The opposite wall is also much dilapidated, but several figures 
are traceable. A man and woman standing in the qorner, in 
long, broad-bordered robes, do not seem to be dancing. Hard 
by are two men half draped, apparently encountering a wild boar, 
or some animal no longer visible, for one of. them holds a spear 
as if in the act of piercing it ; behind them stand two bay horses, 
from which they may have dismounted. 

The figures in this tomb, though rudely executed, show miicli 
more freedom and are of later date than those in most of the 
tombs of the Graeco-Etruscan class in this necropolis. They 
appear decidedly later even than •those in the Grotta Querciola." 

® For particulara of this tomb aeo Bull. Inst. 1833, p. 74, et 8eq. Ann. Inst. 1831, 
p. 190, et Bull. Inst. 1873, p. 204. 
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Grotta i>ei.lk 13igiie. 

Not far from the Grotta Francesca is the ‘‘ Tomb of the 
Chariots, oi Grotta Stackelreug/’ as it has been styled 
from the getitleinan who first copied and described its paintings. 

Though the scenes in this tomb are in many parts greatly 
injured, a glance suffices to show that in its original state it must 
have been more richly decorated than any other painted sepulchre 
in tliis necropolis. Walls and ceiling must have blazed with 
colour. Like the Querciola tomb, this lias a double frieze of 
figures ; but here the arrangement is reversed, and the smaller 
frieze is above the larger. As in that tomb, the end-wall is hero 
occupied by a ban(j[uet, and the side-walls by <hiiices, of very 
similar character.® 

Thk banquet differs from those in the tombs already described, 
in the absence of tlie fair sex; so that it is rather a isymiHmiwt 
than an,ordinary feast. The absence of edibles on the tables con- 
firms this view. The guests, however, though all males, recline 
ill pairs, on three couches ; and are attended by two naked slaves 
and by a suhulo playing his pipes. Beneath tlie couclies are several 
blue ducks. 

The dancers are of both sexes, distinguished by their colour ; 
the women draped with tunic and chlamys, and wearing the tiUidnH 
on their heads ; the men with merely a slight scarf round their 
loins. All, as well as the banqueters, are crowned witli myrtle. 
In action and character they are very similar to those in tho 
Grotta del Triclinio, yet inferior in spirit. One girl, liowever, 
playing the pipes is full of life, a true 

mcretrix tibicina cujus 
Ad strepitum salias ternu gravis. 

The dance was continued on three sides of the tomb, but is now 
scarcely distinguisliable on more than one, tlie paintings having 
been greatly injured by the damp. 

The ground of this frieze has the peculiarity of being a deep 
red ; wdiereas in tlie upper and smaller frieze it is left ol the 
colour of tho rock, a creamy vdiitc. This siiuill band is more 

^ Tliib tomb was discovered in 1827. It unlike coinpass-dials ; tlic .slopes on either 
is about 15 ft. square, 6 ft. high at tlie, hanJ aic elicqueied with v.uious coloui.s, 
sides, and 8 ft. 6 in. from the floor to the as in the Giotta del Triclinio. The lower 
central beam of the ceiling. This beam is fiiezo of figures is 3 ft. in height, the uppci 
painted with ivy-leaves, and circles, not only 16 iiichc*. 
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remarkable than the other. It contains a multitude of figures 
scarcely more than a foot in height, an®feot fewer originally tlinii 
one Imiulred in number, though not so many are now reimiining. 
They represent the public, probably the funeral, games of tla* 
Etruscans.* On one wall are several or two-h'orso chariots 
— whence the appellation^ of the tomb — not in the act of racing, 
but a])parontly preparing for the contest. The horses are red, 
blue, or white — a variety of coloiu’ introduced for the sake of 
contrast. On the other walls are figures on horseback — others 
boxing with the cesfva — wrestling — hurling the dhcMs — leaping 
with poles — ^^vhile some, with helmets, spears, and shields, seem 
preparing for the Pyrrhic dance or for gladiatoiial combats. All 
these were the games of the 0 reeks also, save the hist, whicli 
were unknown to tliat people, hut had their origin in Etruria, 
and were borrowed thence by the Romans. * Among these figures 
are two serpont-eharmers, each with a reptile round one arm, and 
a rod ill the other hand and this presents a fresh link Jbetweeii 
Etruria and the East, besides affording a conlirmation of the 
fa(d, made known by other monuments and by liistory, that the 
control of sei’iients was an art eultivati'd in Etruria — probably as 
a means by which the iiriesthood impressed a. sense of its snue- 
riority on ihc minds of the vulgar. 

Most of these figures arc naked ; a few only have red or blue 


‘ Tf such .scenes us these, wliuh occur 
fiojucntly ill the iKiinted tomha of Etruiia, 
especially in those of Cliiusi, he moio than 
representations of the solcinii guiiics held .tl 
funerals, it is prohahle that th<\v not inercU 
typil’y tlic hh'tP which the souls of the 
blessed had eiiteicd, hut poitiay the actual 
pursuits in which they were supposed to 
he engaged. Virgil gives authority for 
tills suggestion, A\heii lie dcsi'iihes tlio 
delights of the Elysian fields as similar to 
tlioso the blessed liad enjoyed on earth-r- 

Pars ill graiiiincis exercent membra 
lialsL'stris 

Gontciulunt ludn, et fulv& liictantur arena. 
Pars pcclihus plaudiint choreas, et caimina, 
diouiit.— .En. VI. 612. 

And again, 

(£1110 gratia currfim, 

Arinoruinquo fuit vivis, quw cura iiitentes 
Pascere eqiios, eadem sequitur t4ilure 
repostos.--Ailn. VI. 653. 

• See page 71. The figures with spears 
in this scene may be intended to represent 


the oKdvTioVj (»r contest of hurling the d.ut, 
wdiicli Av.is one of the live gaiiu'S of tin* 
iTicck tlio other four— lea] mic:, 

luiiiiiiig, casting the quoit, and wii'stliiiy - 
Iteiiigalsolieicrcpicscntod. The pcnlalhlon 
w’as introduced at the jiiihlic games ot 
(ilimo, in the 18th Olympiad (7d8 in' ) . 
boxing and hoi.se and chariot- raci ng wcic 
sulwequent novelties. Miillor (Etrusk IV 
1, 8, 9,1 con&iddrs tliat the Etruscans weu' 
imitators of the Greeks in tlioir public 
games, with the exception of gladiatorial 
combats, which were pemiliavly their own. 

® This seems to have esenped the ohsei- 
vatioii of every one who has written on tlic 
toinb-»at least I can find no statement to 
this effect. The figures are not so repre- 
sented in any copies ot these paintings that 
I have seen— not even in those on ibe 
same scale, in the Vatican and the TlritisU 
Museum, where what they hold in tiieir 
♦hands rather resembles the sp-callcd 
ncrostcliony or scroll of vietory, often de- 
picted on vases. But to me it seems clearly 
to have been intended for a serpent. 
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tunics. In the same frieze at the comers of the walls are stands, 
or platfoms, on which qi^tators of hotli sexes, richly dad, are 
seated, looking on at the sports; while henoath them the lower 
orders, mostly naked, are seen reclining on the ground. There 
is nothing here to give us a high idea of the morality or dneeney 
of the Etruscan jtlehJ 

In the pediment above the. banquet is a large A\ide-mouthed 
kmter, supported by two small naked figures, each with a jug and 
dipping-ladle ; and each angle of the pediment is occupied by a 
sittuig figure, half-draped, garlanded for the banquet, pledging 
his opposite neighbour with true convivial earnestness, lu the 
pediment over the doorway is the usual paii' of panthers, and 
also a p.air of geese ; which, like the former, may be regarded as 
guardians of the tomb. Remember 

“ Thtwe consecrated geese in orders, 

That to the C’apitol were warders ; 

And being then upon patrol, 

With noise alone beat off tlic Gtiul.” 

'riic eom^ctiR'ss, fivodom, and spirit of ])aiiitiii^s mark 
tlicin as of 11 p;ood scliool of Etruscan art, and of a later date! than 
tlioso ill most of the i)iiintcd tombs of Tartiuhiii, always cxccptino 
Iho Orcus, the Tvidion, and llic Cardinal. 'I’lio relative posi- 
tion, however, that they occupy among the other w all-pa intinj»s 
of Etnii’iii on this site, has been disimted. Professor (lerhard 
proiiouiKR'S them to be of the purest an*liaic (Ina'k style, and of 
earlier date than those of the 'rricliiiio and (^iieroiola, which 
display a free and perfect manner, whereas ])artak«‘ of the 
])iiniitive manner of Greek art.^* Dr. Jhumi also ])hices them 
next tlie Grotta Barone in point of aiitiipiitv, and regards them 
as deeidedly earlier than the Tridinio and (^)iierciida, sii^f^estini^ 
that the fineness and delicacy of execution for which they are 
remarkable makes them appear less archaic than tliey really are.’’ 
Dr. Plelbig, on the contrary, considers them as of a more 

^ When Tarquinius Ffiscus Imilt the wheie the culour has ontiicly fiulcd, the 

Circus Maxitnas at Itoni6| ho hiyl seats figiu'e way jet ho clearly distinguished, 

constructed for the Patres and Equites,^ * Here is an analogy to the vases of tho 

raised 12 feet from tho ground. Liv. 1. 5J5 ; earlier styles, with this dillerenco, that the 

cf. Dionys. HI. 08. But the seats here outlines on tho vases are scratcliud after 
depicted Oire too low for a man to stand ^ the jHiint has been laid on, for tho sake of 
upright he&euth them* Tho outlines of the force and detail, 

figures in thisfrieze have boon scratched in ** P- 

l^efore the colours were laid on, so that ® Ann. Inst. ISdd, ii. \iX). 
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advanced period of art, and less ai'cliaic in character than the 
paintings in the Triclinio, though eaijij^r than those in the Quer- 
ciola.^ To me it appears that the figures in the lower frieze are 
much more archaic than those in the upper, which show moro 
freedom and spirit, as well as more Greek feeling, but whether 
they are of later date, or by a different hand, I do not pretend to 
determine.® 


At the farther end of the Montarozzi, just above the spot wliere 
the high road to Viterbo forks to Civita Vecchia, is another 
painted tomb, the 


GllOTTA DEL PuLCINEIJ.A, 

called also “ Tomba Baietti from its discoverer, who ^opened 
it in 1871. It faces S.S.W. It is of very small dimensions, 
hardly ten feet square. On the wall opposite the entrance one 
figure only is depicted, that of a naked man, dancmg, witli 
one hand to his head, amid red trees with blue leaves. Several 
red chaplets are suspended from the wall, and in the centre 
hangs a heptachord lyre to which a phrtron is attached by a 
string.^ 

On the wall to the right five figures are still extant — first ii 
male almost obliterated; then another man with a boy before 
him, whose shoulder he seems to be striking with a long lance or 
pole, while the boy appears to be claiming protection from a 
third man on horseback, who is holding a In-aiich over liis own 
head, as though it were a whip. His horse is painted pale blue 
or green, with red mane, tail, and hoofs. Of tlie last figure on 
this w^all the lower limbs onl}’^ are preserved.'^ 

Turning to the oi)posite wall, you see a man dancing ^^ilb 

* Ann. Inst. 18G3, p. 352 ; cf. 1870, and tlio Gregorian MuHcuniH. 

p. 64. Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 67) '* Brizio takes this man f«)r a eWutr- 

gives the preference to this tomb over erdus^ about to take his lyre from the muU- 
the Qucrciola, as c^khibiliug the beauty of Bull. Inst. 1873, p. 75. 
the Greek ideal in the countenances, move- * Brizio (loc. <at.) takes tlie man witli 

ments, and attitudes. tbe long pole to be the gymnasian*h, 

* Helbig (op. cit. pp. 67—63) considers teaching two pupils how to leap, ami cites 

the evident archaicisni in the lower band • similar scenes in the Francis and Casneciui 
to bo conventional, but does not attempt to *toml)i at Ohiiisi ; but it is not easy to 
explain the absence of this feature in the accept this intetpretation, seeing that two 
upper frieze. Illustrations of the pai&tings ^ of the figures on this wall are jiow*alinost 
in this tomb are given in the Museo Gregor. obliterated. , The man on horseback, as he 
tav. 101, and in Micali, Ant. Pop.ltal. tav. suggests, probably represents the lioi>c- 

68. Copies are also preserved in the British races held in honntlr of the deceased. 
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energetic action in front of another armed and mounted on a 
white horsej "whose maift^ tail, and hoofs are coloured blue, 
iiiul whose neck he appears to be caressing. The waiTior wears 
a white’ helmet with a blue crest, a cuirass or jerkin, painted deep 
red, as if to indicate leather, and greaves coloured blue to repre* 
sent steel. He carries also a circular shield, deep red, witli a 
white border— probably indicating leather witli a metal rim. 
The next figure is bearded, and wears on his h(‘ud a iutulm, or 
rather a foolscap, striped white and red, and tipped witli a tassel; 
his jacket is short, close-fitting, and chequered black, ri‘d, and 
wliite, and over it hangs something like a ti^ipet witli a long 
fringe. From this fantastical costume, not unlike that of the 
rulcinella of the Italian stage, the tomb has taken its name.^ 
This and the w^amor are the only figures that are clad ; all the 
rest indthis tomb are naked. ’ Trees as usual intervene hetweiMi 
the figures, and chaplets hang from their branches and from tlie 
walls abgve. 

These figures are painted on a stucco surface, and rudely and 
carelessly drawn. They have been sadly injured, hut enough 
remains to show them to he very quaint and curious, and of an 
early period of art, though not in the most archaic style. 

In the pediment, on each side of thd bracket, is a yellow lion, 
with open mouth, red tongue, and blue mane.® 


Among this group of painted tombs was one which, so far as 
1 can learn, I was the first to describe, and I took on myself the 
privilege of naming it, from its most remarkable feature, Guoti’a 
drli.a S(jrofa Nkua. As it is no longer open, and lias nevm* 
l)(‘en under lock and key, I shall transfer my account of it to the 
Appendix to this Chapter, in case it should at soni(‘ future day be 
brought again to light. 

GrOTTA del ClTAREDO. 

A tomb with paintings of a remarkable character was discovered 
ill this necropolis in 18G2, which, from a prominent figure on its 

>'alls, received the appellation of “ Torah of the Lyrist.*’ Ihe 

1 

'* 111 izio takes thia figure to represent a ® For a dc'^oiiption of tliis tomb, see 
^•iittrioy or mimer. He is the only figure RuU. Inst. 1873, pp. 73-7ii. E. Rrizio, in 

Ju the tomb who w^rs a beard. In the ^ this article, rcfci-s the paintings to the first 
tombs of Ghiuei where dwarfs are intro- period of Etruscan art, but corisiders them 

diiced, they have large .beards, and arc later than those in G. Iscrizioni, (t. Morto, 

dressed somewhat like thfc PulcincUa. and. fr. Barone, 
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paintings it contained were of so much beauty and interest as to 
merit a description, although they are now things of the past; for 
the tomb has been reclosed, whether ever again to admit tlio 
light of day is quite uncertain. 

The figures on its walls were all those of dancers, with tln‘ 
exception of a pair of naked pugilists tianking the entrance. ( )u 
the wall to the right wore five men, alternating with shrubs 
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liung with fillets and cliaplots. lie in the centre "was (jiiite iiiido, 
and his fellows had but a light chlamys on their shoulders, wliirb 
dhl not conceal their nakedness, and all wore their hair hnngiui; 
in long thill curls down their backs. Two were wreathed witli 
laurel, one with oak-leaves. One played the double-pipes, and 
another flourished a huge hjUx over his head, just as an Irishman 
in his tipsy jollity might brandish the empty punch -bowl. 

On the opposite wall the danch was kept up by four women in 
talaric chitones of gauze or muslin, which covered but did not 
conceal thek limbs. Each worg a light- scarf over her shoulders, 
and her hair in loose dishevelled masses, which floated on the 
wind with the movements of the dance ; one of them rattled the 
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ctthtanets, nnd another blew the douWe-pipps. In the inidst of 
these nymphs danced a young man, with no covering beyond a 
rhiamys on his shouldera, his hair in long loose locks, and his 
moutli open, indicating that he was accompanying with his voice* 
the notes he was eliciting from bis lyre. 'I’hc woodcut shows 
the head of this remarkable figure. 'I'hc dance ■v\as continued 
on the inner wall of the tomb, wlmre, on (-acli side of two large 
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Windows painted on the wall, was aimtlior foinnli.' daiict'r, in 
every respect similar to those just dcscribud. Jloyond tlic usual 
Miafcc bracelets, these women wore no oriianieiits, not even tlic 
<*ustomary chaplets or fillets round their heads, but their lips and 
cheeks were coloured with vermilion. 

The separation of the sexes iii t),jis toinh — the men with a single 
exception dancing on one side, thfe women on the other is nuiipui 
iiinong the numerous similar scenes ojf merriment in Ltruscaii 
^vall-paintings. The head-dresselfe also of both— the loose hair 
of the women, and the long thin tresses of the men— have no 
counterpart in any other painted tomb of Etruria. Still less in 
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any other monument of equal antiquity in this land do we find un 
attempt to express individual character and elevation of feeling, 
such as are here successfully portrayed in the countenance of the 
citharoadm. 

In point of antiquity, the ail-critics are agreed in placing this 
tomb at the head of the second class of Etruscan painted tombs, 
and pronounce the figures to display a decided advance on those 
of the most archaic class, both in design and colouring. They 
consider them to be composed of a strange mixture of Greek and 
Etruscan elements — the attitudes, the movements, and the design 
being Etruscan, while the countenances of the citkarccdus and of 
some of the other figures manifest the pure beauty of the Greek 
ideal 

To arrange these painted tombs in the order of their #intiquity 
is no easy task ; still more difficult, if not impossible, is it to 
assign to each its precise date. We must limit our ondeavonrs 
in this direction to a general classification of tliese tombs. They 
may be divided into three classes : — 

1st. The Archaic, or purely Etruscan. 

‘2nd. The Grieco-Etruscan. 

Brd. The Romano-Etruscan. 

All critics agree in assigning the first place in point of antiquity 
to the Grotta delle Iscrizioni and the Grotta del Morto. Tluii 
follow the Grotta del Barone, the Grotta del \'’ecchio, Grotta dei 
Vasi Dipinti. In the same class I would place the Grotta del 
Moribondo and Grotta del Pulcinella, ascribing to them a some- 
what later date than to tlie foregoing. 

The second class comprehends the Grotta del Citaredo (now 
reclosed), the Grotta del Tricliiiio, Grotta delle Bighe, Grotta 
<iuerciola, Grotta della Pulcella, Grotta del Lcttd Funebie, 
Grotta dei Cacciatori, Grotta Francesca, and Grotta della Scrota 
Nera (now reclosed). 

In the third class are Grotta dell’ Oreo, Grotta degli Scudi, 
Grotta Bruschi (now reclosed), Grotta del Cardiiialc, and Grotta 
del Tifoiie.® 

« 

" Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 344 et scq. ; Bull. and antiquity of these })aintcd tombs, see 
Jnst. ltSC3, p. 107, et seq. (Ilelbig.); Ann. tlie articles in the Annals of the Institute, 
Inst. 1 866, p. 425 (Brunn). For illustrs^ 1863, pp. 336-360 (Helbig) ; 1806, pp- 
tions SCO Mon. Ined. Inst. VL tav. 70 — 422-442 (Brunn) ; 1870, pp.,6-74 (Heb 

tav. d’agg, M. big). These distinguished critics agree in 

^ For able Criticisms on > the character the main points jof the classification, and 
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To the precise date of these paintings we liave no direct clue. 
Those of the earliest class we can only compare with the archaic 
productions of Hellenic art, which extend back to dn undefined 
antiquity, and come down almost to the full development of that 
ai*t in the fifth century n.c. 1 hough we cannot fix the precise 
limits of the second class, we are not wholly without data for 
our guidance. Wo can assert that they must be later than 
l^olygnotus, who fiourished about the middle of that centurv, 
because he was the first, Pliny informs us, to draw women with 
transparent garments, to represent figures with open mouths, 
displaying the teeth, and to give expression and character to the 
countenance ;® and we know that tliey must be prior to the sixtli 
century of Rome, to which period we must assign the paintings 
of the third class. In this direction we Jiave a landmark in the 
celebrated cista of the Kircheriaii Museum, whicli dates from the 
end of the fifth century of Rome, and which, though found at 
Palestrina^ displays an art almost purely (Ircck, and yet so closely 
allied to Etruscan art on bronze works of the same description, 
as not to be distinguished from it.^ 


(liiFci' principally aa to the ))o»iiion to Lo 
assigned to the Orotta dello Higho ; Drunii 
ranking it with the Orotta dol Citaredo, 
llelhig placing it after the G. Triclinio 
and before the G. Querciola. 

® Plin. N. H. XXXV., 25. 

* Ann. Inst., 1S63, p. 3.57. SmnohaM* 
taken the beard aa a test of the antiquity 
of early Italian monumeuta, on the ground 
tli.it prior to the year of Koine 454 theic 
Hcie no ])jirlH‘rs in Italy ; for in that year, 
sa>s VaiTo hlc Ke Kust. II. cap. 11), 
“ iHirhers first cainc from Sicily, and that 
there were none iiiejiilierlinit‘.si8 indicated 
liy the statue^ of the iineieiits, which for 
the innst part have large beards. ” Compare 
I'hry&ippus (ap. Athcn. XIII. 18), who says 
the practice of sliaving originated in the 
time of Alexander, and riiny (N. II. VII. 
53), who adds that Scipio Africanus wa.s 
the first Roman who shaved daily. Kut 
this test, as applied to Etruscan monuments, 
i? not to be relied on. Not liecausc the Etrus- 
cans are known to have used depilatoiies of 
pitch instead of razors, and to Lave had 
houses for the removal of the Lair, as tlie 
Greeks liad barbers’ shops (Athen. XII. 14 ; 
^•un. de Nat. Anim. XIII. 27). But be- 
some of the earliest monuments of 
hAruria, such as tlie paintings in the Grotta 


Campana at Veii, ami the arcliuic nppl of 
Chiusi, no beards are introduced ; wliile on 
others of late date, even of Roman tunes, 
like the GrotU Dipinta at Oervetri, figiiieH 
are represented with l)car<ls, and these not 
mythological personages, like some w lio iini 
bcardcil m the Orcus and T^phnii-tnmbs 
in this nciTopolis of Tanpiinii. Mmeover, 
it is highly probable that the figures m 
Ktrusran scenes of festivity were often re- 
priNsciitud heaidless, to imlicate the ctcrn.il 
youth tliey were 8iip])oscd to enjoy in Kly- 
siiiin. So that tlie faet of a iiioiiumciit 
having all its male fignrc.s heard less, does 
not necessarily stamp it .as Mil)seqnciit to 
300 B.r. Notwithstindmg the weighty 
.luthority of Dr. Jlriinn in its favour (Ann. 
Jnst. 1800, p. 488), J cannot but legard 
this te.st of the kaid .as a veiy unsafe 
guide to the relative antiquity of Etiuscaii 
monuments, whether of jiainting or of 
hciilptnie, in cmiipaiison with that .afforded 
by the style of art. 

* In our inquiry into the .antiquity of (Ircek 
luouunient'', Me have certain grand laml- 
iiiarks {or our guidance ; and though it may 
iffcll be that art in Etruria was less rapnl 
in its ilcvelopment than in Greece, yet, ..as 
we cannot doubt that in very early times 
it was subjected to Ilollonic influences. 
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Ttwill be observed that the tombs of the third class dilfer from 
all the rest in making a direct reference to Etruscan mytliolorry. 
The figures in the earlier sepulchres represent creatures of this 
world in the most joyous moments of life — feasting, dancin*^ 
hunting, sporting — though there are valid reasons for regarding, 
such scenes as descriptive of funeral rites and customs. Jhit 
the later tombs disclose another state of existence ; with few ex- 
ceptions, tlie scenes are no longer of this world — tlie in’iiicipul 
actors are divinities or demons — the figures are disembodied 
spirits. Why are such representations not found in the earlier 
tombs It can hardly be accidental. 'J’lic demonology of the 
Etruscans must have existed from the remotest period of their 
liistoiy, yet it is not set forth on their earlier monuments. On 
the most ancient pottery, whether relieved, scratched, or painted, 
xve rarcl}’^ find more than detached figures of divinities — as fre- 
<piently iierhaps symbolised as portrayed. So also in the earlier 
works in metal and stone — the religious creed is I'atbcr liiiitod 
at, and obscurely, than clearly expressed. It is only on unis, 
sarcophagi, mirrors, and other monuments of later date, that we 
see (fcnii or other divinities taking part in human afiairs. 

The only solution I can suggest is, that in the earlier ages 
of Etruria the system of religion was thoroughly oriental — like 
her art, it savoured of h^gypt — the people W(U‘i' so enthralled 
by the hierarchy, that they may not have dared to n^pri'sent, 
perhaps scarcely to contemplate, the mysteii(‘s of tlicir creed; 
but that after their intercourse with (ireece, their religion, as well 
as their arts, gradually l(\st that orientalism whiidi had charac- 
terised it ; the distinctions of esoteric and exoteric were in great 
measure broken down, and the people dared to look within tlie 
veil, hitherto lifted by none but the augur and aruspex. 

In contem])latiiig these painted walls, the question naturally 
arises — Are they fair specimens of Etruscan art ? — are we justi- 
fied in judging from them of the state of pictorial art among this 
ancient people, any more than we should be in drawing concdii- 
aions of modern Italian art from tlie painted decorations of 
chambers, from sign-posts, or from stage- scenery Caii we 
suppose that any but inferior or provincial artists would coii- 

whether we regard the recorcleil settlement ing to its productions the sitrae tests as wc 
of Demaratns atTarquinii about 6C*7 b.o. should apply to works of ’Ureek art, 
as history or fablo, and that it continued^ ing such allowances for a somewhat slower 
to feel those influences in a greater or less development, as wo should < make in the 
degree throughout the subsequent course case of works of art from (Jrcek colonies 
of its existence, we are justified in apply- in other paits of Italy. 
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descend to apply their pencil to the walls of a tomb, only for their 
work and their reputation to be ljuried from the world ? Micali 
thought all these wall-paintings were the work of provincial 
artists but I cannot agree with him. AVitli regard to this 
individual site, it is the cemetery of Tarquinii, the ('cclesitbstical if 
not the political metropolis of Etruria, the source other religious 
doctrines and rites, the fount of the Etruscan Disciplims the 
<*ity wliich long maintained an (‘xtensive intercourse witli (lreec(‘, 
and whither Eucheir and Eugraminos of (Jorinth resorted-* 
whether actual beings or symbols of the arts implied in their 
names, it matters not. Here, if anywhere in Etruria, art must 
liave flourished. Nothing can liere he termed provincial. [Mon - 
over, to take a more general view, there was a sacredness attaching 
to tombs among the nations of antiquity, to which we arc strangers, 
and wliich must he realised by us before we can judge correctly 
on this matter. The pyramids attest to all time tin* lioiioiir ])aid 
hy the Egyptians to their dead. The Greeks, besid(‘s their recorded 
opinions, have left palpable memorials of tlie importance they 
attached to well-furnished and decorated sepnhdires : to such a 
pitch, iiuh'ed, were they incline<l to carry their extravagance, 
that their legislators were at times obliged to curb it by sump- 
timry laws for the dead. The Jionnins raised still prouder 
iiiauHoh'a—siidi enormous piles as serve their descmidants for 
fortresses and amphitheatres. Why then should not tlie wealthy 
jirinces of Tarquinii have engaged the most celebrated artists of 
their day, to decorate their family sepnlchi es ? - I’hey fiiniished 
them Avitli treasures of gold and jewc'lhuy, and with the choicest 
specimens of fictile and toreutic ai't — why slioiild they have been 
content with inferior perform aiiees on the walls ? T see no reason 
to doubt that these imintings are the works of the Giottos, the 
Signorellis, the llaphacls, the C^iraceis, of fitniria.^ Analogy 
confirms tliis view ; for Nicias, the Athenian, an artist of sucli 
eminence as to be extolled by Praxiteles,* did iu)t disdain to 
decorate the walls of sepulchres with his pencil/ 

Hicali, Ant. Toi). Ttjil. II j». 24ii ■* I'lm. XXXV. 4n. 

* lTe»baril (Bull. Inst. 18:J1, i». 12) is of ’ rans,iii. VII 22, <5. Set* ]».ige 38 «if 
«>liini(m, from tlio strong (li'cck clianu'tiT of this wnik. We !uc not tol«l tli.it Pol}’- 
< ''I tain of these x>i)'iiUings, that they aio# I'lmtii'., the relehrated wall-painVr of 
the work of (Jrccks re.siilent in Ktiuiia, ihcete, of mIiosp works .it Del|>hi raiisjniias 
hiHueneeil by the native t.a.ste ; and BuiLsen gnes^ (Ichiilerl .aci-oiint (X. 25 — 31), ever 
(Ann. Inst. 1834, pii. .57, 74) thinks they • eveicised his brush in the adorninont of 

by Greeks, or by native artists who had tombs. From the jisiintings in certain of 
^tmlied in Greece, or in her colonies in Ihcw' tomhs, however, wo may form some 
* tab . idea of the character and style o£ las works. 
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,I have described all the painted tombs now to be seen 'in tlio 
necropolis pf Tarquinii. Many others have been discovered in 
past ages ; but some have been immediately ruined by the admis- 
sion^ of the light and atmosphere; others have fallen more 
gi-adually to decay ; some have been wantonly destroyed ; and a 
few have been re-closed, lost sight of, and forgotten. Some, 
again, of late years have been purposely closed by the excavators 
immediately after their discovery, as a future means of obtaining 
money. It is no uncommon thing for a stranger on making the 
tour of the Montarozzi to be accosted by some labouring man, 
v/ho engages to open for’ him a painted tomb, ‘‘ which nob( 3 dy 
else has seen,” for a douceur of from 20 to 50 francs. In this 
way the disappearance of the Scrofa Nera and other i)aintecl 
tombs in this necropolis may be accounted for. Records of not a 
few lost tombs are in existence. Among the earliest found was 
one opened in 1699, close to the walls of CoAieto, in the ienuta 
Tartaglia*, whence it has received its name. It was illusiirative of 
the religious creed of tlie Etruscans, representing souls in the 
charge of winged genii. Three of these souls, in the form of 
naked men, were suspended by their hands from the roof of tlio 
chamber, as appears in the copy that has been preserved ; and 
the demons stood by, one with a mallet, some with torches, and 
some with singular nondescript instruments, with which they 
seemed about to torture their victims. To a rrot(‘staiit the 
scene was suggestive of the horrors of the Inquisition; to a 
Roman Catholic of the pains of purgatory.® 

Another early account of the now lost tombs of Ihirquinii was 
written about the year 1756, by an Augustin monk of Corncto, 
Padre Giannicola Forlivesi, who, at a time when Etruria was 
little regarded in Europe, interested himself in her antiquities, 
aqd wrote a minute account of the painted tombs of this necro- 
polis.'^ This w’ork, which has never beeh printed, was some years 


* Fasseri (Paralipom. adDuinpat., p. 139) 
res^arded it a» a Hcenc in tho Etruscan pur- 
gatoiy. . j^otiocs and illustrations of these 
curiouB^ftintings will bo found in Buonar- 
roti, p. 42, ad Dempst. II. tab. LXXXVlll. ; 
Gori, Mus. Etrus. III. ]». 91. 

' He described suvcral tombs no longer 
to be found; One was decorated ^yitb a 
painting of Cybele, witli turreted crown, 
andia spear in her hand, seafted on a car 
drawn by four lions, ^and preceded by 
twelve musicians, with fifes, cymbals, and 


tambours — probaidy the (!oiybantt’S or 
Galli, who danced at her festivals ; b'f 
they used such instruments, though, <itlie 
former at least always danced armed like 
tho Curetes of Crete. — Strab. X. p. 468, 
seq. Cf. Horace, Od. I. xvi. 7. 
another tomb was depicted Ceres, drawn l>y 
a pair of Bcrijents. In a third was repic- 
sented a galley, with oars ami sails, Mith 
• a king seated gn the deck between two 
women, while Tritons were spurting in the 
waves, and blowing shcll-trumiHjtH. ^ In 
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since in tlie hands of Avvolta of Conieto; but lie lost it by lending 
it, and whether it was still in existence he could not tell. U'hc 
marrow of it, however, has been extracted by Gori, who acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Augustin and Avvolta also has 
given to the world a sketch of its contents.**’ 

In the work of Byres, already mentioned, plates are given of 
several other painted tombs, once existing in this necropolis, but 
no longer to be seen; and the peculiar characteristics of Etruscan 
art are better preserved in these than in his illustrations of the 
Grotta Cardiiiale.^ 

Other painted tombs, no longer visible, liave been known in 
oiir own time. There was one thirty or forty yt‘ars ago near tin* 
Grotta del Morto, which had a pillar in the centre, niches around 
the tomb, and large figures painted on the walls, with Etruscan 
iiiscriptkpis attached. The surface had so much decayed that 
the paintings were almost destroyed, but the tigurc of a woman in 
inagnificept apparel, with a very remarkable head-dress, was then 
visible.*^ The tomb is now lost sight of. 

Another painted tomb was opened, near the Grotta Querciola, 
ill 1844. It contained liiit four iigiires, ruddy executed — two of 
human beings, two of demons. The former ivere taking a last 
farewell of each other ; a grim Charnn, mallet in hand, was 
seizing one of them to lead him away, ^^]lile a similar demon 
stood at the gate of Orcus, resting on his hammer, which was 
encircled by a serpent — a reiiresentatiuii ([iiite miicpie. 'J’lie 
nicaiiing of the scene seems to be this. One soul is borne by the 
messenger of 1 )eath to the other world ; the otlun* has yet to live 
awhile, as is gracefully indicated by the rei)oso of his attendant 
spirit. ^J'his tomb w'as left open but a short time, during which 
a record of it was fortunately preserved by J)r. Heiizen;^ and 
then it ^vas re-closed; per le vi(jne — “for the sake of tlie vine- 
yards.” 

Several other painted tombs, opened of late years, and now 

fourth was a proceasion of nine ** priests,” * t’or an account of these tomhs, see the 

with lotus-flow el's, birds, or vases in their Appendix, Note Ilf. 

h.inds. Hut tlie most remarkable scene " Ihill. Inst ji, ‘214. 

hy the Padre was a man crowned ^ *’ Ihill Inst. 1811, p. Ihisai»pcai8 

^'ith laurel, seated on an elcpliant, and # to Ikj the s.inio toinh desirihcd^ \>y Dr. 
nttendud by a number of spearmen on foot. l»rnnn, Ann Inst. ISdfi, p. 4il8, tio. 

Tl'is probably i-epresented the Indian d’ A. NVi., but neither m the aiticle nor m 

liuvlius. itho illustiatiDii IS a serpent introduced. 

" Gnri, Mus. Etrus. III. p. 90 ; cf. Maf- The tomb was first opencil in 1832, and it 
I‘"i, Osservas. Litter. V. p. 312. jiossible that after the ]ai>se of 34 .years, 

■' Bull. Inst. 1831 p 91 the seriient may have been obliterated. 

vot. I. ' ’ * '' 
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reclosed, have been described by Signor E. Brizio, in the Bulle- 
tins of the Archaeological Institute of Eome.^ 

It is worthy o/f remark, that all the painted tombs now open 
are beneath the level surface ; not one has a superincumbent 
tumulus, though such monuments abound on this site. More 
than six hundred, it is said, are to be counted on the Montarozzi 
alone; and they may be considered to have been 
originally much more numerous. They seem to have 
been all circular, surrounded at the base with masonry, 
on which the earth was piled up into a cone, and 
surmounted probably by a lion or sphinx in stone, or 
by a cippns, inscribed with the name of the family 
buried beneath. After the lapse of so many ages, not 
one r(‘tains its original form, the cones of earth having 
crumbled down into shapeless mounds, though several 
have remains of masonry at their base. One is nearly 
perfect in this respect. It is walled round wiih traver- 
tine blocks, about two feet in length, neatly fitted 
together, but without cement ; forming an architectural 
decoration which, from its similarity to the mouldings 
of Norchia and Castel d’Assb, attests its Etruscan 
origin. It rises to the height of five or six feet, 
and on it rests a shapeless mound, overgrown with broom and 
lentiscus.^ The entrance is by a steej) passage, leading down to 
a doorway beneath the belt of masonry. The sepulchral chamber 
is not in this case remarkable; but beneath a neiglibouring 
tumulus is one of very peculiar character. The rock is hollowed 
into the shape of a Gothic vault, but the converging sides, instead 
of meeting in a point, are suddenly carried up perpendicularly, 
and terminated by a horizontal course of masonry. The form is 
very primitive, for it is iirccisidy that of the liegulini tomb at 
Cervetri, one of the most ancient sepulchres of Etruria, and also 
bears much resemblance to the Cyclopean gallery of Tiryns in 
Argolis.® 


HOULDINO 
U? THK 
MACSOLEO. 


* See Note IV. in tlic Appendix to this 
Chaptek 

® This tomb is called “II Mausolco.” 
Other tumuli, much akin to this, but with 
some Yariety in tlio mason ry, weic in 
existence a few years since, but liayo been 
destroyed by the peasantry, who, it is to ba 
feared, will soon pull this also to pieces, for 
ihc sake of the hewn block^s around it. One 
had a cone cut into ste])s, like the tomb at 


Bicda, shown in the w'oodcut at p. 217. 

A tomb has l>een found in this necro- 
polis, vaulted over with a conical cuikjI.i, 
formed by tlio gradual convergence of 
zoiital courses of masonry, c\actly m 
Treasury of Atreus at Myceiue. It 
about 1 8 feet in diameter. Gell, b. 
p. 106; JUon. Iiied. Inst. I. tav. XL. h. L 
It lia.s either been reclosed, or its sitci- 
forgotten. I have sought it long in vain. 
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These tuiiuili are probably the most ancient description of 
tomb in Etruria. *Such, indeed, was the form of sepulchres 
among the primitive nations of the world. It varied in different 
lands. The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Hindoos assumed tlie 
pyramid ; while in Asia Minor, and by the early races of Europe 
-^Greeks,’^ Italians, Scythians, Celts, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
the cone was preferred. The ancient tribes of America 
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ala) adopted the same mode of sepulture ; and the vast pyramids 
rising from the plains of Mexico and Yucatan,'* nvalhng those ot 
Egypt in dimensions, and the conical mounds of leiu, seem 


’ Pyramiipt, liowevcr, are found in 
(ilrccco, tliough of much inferior size t<i 
tliofM) of Egypt. Pausanias (II. 25, 7) 
spciikH of one fexisting in his day on the 
road from Argos to Epidaurua ; and tiieie 
arc seveial still extant, the l^st preservcil 
of which is near Argos. It is 4‘J feet hy 
ill) at the base, and Uuilt of polygonal 
masonry, inclining to the horizontal and 
rectangular. A i»lato and description of* 
it are given by Colonel Mure, in his very 
interesting ^our in Greece (H., p. 105, ct 
ifcho ascribes it to the same iiriiiutive 
hi liool of aithitccts that built the Treasury 
of At reus.* 

** The two pyramids of the Sun and 


on in the plain of Teotilniacan, arc 
ticulailv rcniaik.il.lc for tlie.r si/c , an.l 
of them ha-i sliafts ami gaileiies %Mthin 
like those whicli lla^e been discovered 
tbo ut Kxypt A 

Jojiy »itli tho cfiiwtou'S of the «M 
rid IS displayed ill the multitude of 

avenues or atrei-ts around llicse eolo^ l 
,n«n.ents. Theeountcrpartoft.ism- 

, t, , 0 . “ rath ot the Demi,”. nay ImsiJ 
llm Montaror^i of Ta.r|U.n.., hut still 
,re aU.k...|.ly m the j ' 

tri Kco I’rescotl’s Uenian tortis, it. 

■if-T.iuid Stephens’ Yiioatim for a de- 

’ - . Ml monuments. 
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attest a relation between the people of the Old and New WorUl. 
Tumuli were in use among the Lydians, tlie traditional colonisers 
of Etruria, and the tombs of the Lydian Kings described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, which still in liundreds stud the bare 
ridges between Sardis and the Gygeaii Lake are — magiia com^ 
ponere parvis — just like the mounds of the Montarozzi. TJie 
Turks call the spot Bin Tepe, or the Thousand Hills. Tlie 
largest of these tumuli was the sepulchre of Alyattes, the- father 
of Croesus, and as described by Herodotus it was very like the 
“ Mausoleo ” of the Montarozzi ; “ having a basement composed 
of huge stones, the rest of the monument being a mound of 
earth.” ® The description given hy Dionysius of the necropolis 
of Orvinium, a city of the Aborigines, a most ancient peoj)lo of 
Italy, long prior to the foundation of the Etruscan state, answers 
so strikingly to the Montarozzi, that we might imagine 4ie was 
writing of Tarquinii. His words are — “ The foundations of its 
walls are visible, and certain tombs of manifest antiquity, and 
inclosures of cemeteries lengthened out in lofty mounds,” ^ 

It was within one of these tumuli of the Montarozzi that 
Avvolta, in 1823, discovered “ the celebrated virgin tomb which 
gave rise to all the excavations subsequently made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corneto.” The discovery was ov/ing to accident. 
He was digging into the tumulus for stones to mend a road, 
when he perceived a large slab of neafro, part of the ceiling of 
the tomb. Making a hole beneath it, he looked in, and there (to 
give his own words) — “ I beheld a w’arrior stretched on a couch 
of rock, and in a few minutes I saw him vanish, as it were, under 
my ey’es ; for, as the atmosphere entered the sepulchre, the 
armour, thoroughly oxydised, crumbled away into most minute 
particles ; so that in a short time scarcely a vestige of what 1 
had seen ^vas left on the couch.^ . . • Such w’as my astonishment, 


® Herod. I. 93. The tomb of Alyattes is 
extremely large — a mere mound of earth, 
or rather of artificial concrete — and has no 
masonry now visible around its Imse ; but 
this may be concealed by the sinking of tho 
eai-th from above. The other tumuli of 
the Bin Tupfi aro of various sizes, though ' 
all save two much inferior to tliat of 
Alyattes, none of them now showing^base’ 
ments of masonry. They are all composed t 
of artificial concrete, more diflicult to 
penetrate than rock. I speak from experi- 
ence, having spent a winter in exploring 


them. Huge scpulchial mounds abound all 
along the I'uast of Asia Minor, from the 
Ti’oad southwards. Many are still to Ik: 
seen in the Morea, which the Greeks of 
old ascribed to the Phrygians, who were 
traditionally believed to have come to Gieeee 
,with Pelops. Hcraclides, ap. Atheu. XIV. 
21 . 

^ Dion. Hal. I. p. 12, ed. Sylb. 

- The same singular effect of the atino- 
sidiere is naiTaicd of the Grotta Torlonia at 
Cervetri. — Visconti, Antichi Monumcuti 
Scpolcrali di Ceri, p. 21. 
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that it were impossible to express the effect upon my mind pm- 
duced by this sight ; but I can safely assert that it was the 
happiest moment of my life.” ^ 

The contents of this tomb, so far as they can be judged of 
from Avvolta’s description, indicate a high antiquity ; and the 
golden crown and rich bronzes show it to have belonged to some 
person of consequence. This tomb liad evidently never been 
()l)eiied since the days of the Etruscans, and such sepulchres 
being exceedingly rare, are of immense importance to the archa*o- 
logist. We visit Museums, and see the produce of cemeteries in 
objects rich and rare, but as to their arrangement as st*pulehral 
furniture we gather not an idea. Or even should we be presmit 
at the opening of a tomb, if it has been rifled in past ages, as is 
the case with the vast majority, wa can have no confidence in the 
genuiit^iiess of the arrangement; we cannot regard it witli the 
same interest ns if w’C were convinced every object occupied its 
original q)osition. Or, should we be so fortunate as to hit upon 
a virgin-tomb, it is not unlikely that it is full of earth—that the 
roof has fallen in, deranged the original collocatit)n, and destroyed 
the furniture ; and happy shall we be if we can save anything 
uninjured from the wreck. 

I’he necropolis of Tarquinii was of vast extent. Avvolta 
assured me that it covered sixteen square miles. ( )thers tell us 
it stretched eight iiiiles in length and six in breadth ^ — an extent 
hardly to be credited. It covers not only the whole of the 
Montarozzi, 'which is so thickly sown with tombs, tliat almost 
every step you take is on hollow ground, but it extends far down 
the slope towards the sea, and comprehends als«) ^Monte Quag- 
liero, on the opposite bank of the Marta, and to the Jiorth of the 
ancient city, as w’ell as the Poggio della Vipera higlier up the 
same stream. It is highly probable that the heights around tlic 
<'ity in every other direction would be found to contain tombs, for 
the Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to one spot, but 
availed themselves of any advantages afforded by the disposition 
of the ground or the nature of the soil, and sometimes quite 
encircled the city of the living with a “ city of the dead.* 

The necropolis on the slope of iVIonte (^uagliero was discoveied 
only in 1829. A seindchral rAad, sunk in the tufo, crossed the 

® For further XHirticulars of this tomb, » Inst. 1829, tav. da"}f. C. ^ 

•see Ann. Inst. 18*29, pp. 95—98 ; and for ** racciaiKli, quoted hy Lanzi, II. p. 4b0 
the plan and secliotis of the toinh, showing cf. Inghir. Mon. Etr. IV. p. 111. 
the arrangemeiit of its contents, see Ann. 
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hill, and contained sepulchres in both its walls. * Other tombs were 
sunk beneath the surface, for there were no tumuli on this spot.^ 

Excavations were carried on in this necropolis pretty briskl}' 
some thirty or forty years ago, but the attention of the tomb- 
burglars has since been absorbed by the mere lucrative opera- 
tions at Vulci and Cliiusi. For, though tombs are so abundant 
that almost every step you take in the neighbourhood of Coriicto 
is over a sepulchre, yet the cemetery has been so -well rifled in 
bygone ages, that it is rare to find .anything to repay the expense 
of exploration. Certain excavators on this site are of opinion 
that this rifling took place in the time of Julius Caesar, when the 
painted vases were much indzed, and were sought for eagerly in 
the tombs of Campania and Corinth.® The reason assigned for 
this opinion is, that the more ancient tombs have been plundered, 
wdiile those of later date have generally been spared.* This, 
however, may be accounted for by the superior wealth treasured 
in the older sepulchres ; for these same gentlemen inform us that 
the poorer tombs of equal anticpiity are often intact — a fact wliicli 
is to be wondered at, seeing there is no* extenial distinction now 
visible, whatever there may have been of old. Nor is there any 
local separation — nothing like classification in the arrangement — 
but sepulchres of all ranks and of various dates are jumbled together 
in glorious confusion. It seems as though, after the necropolis 
had been fairly filled, the subsequent generations of Tarquiniiins 
thrust in their dead in every available spot of unoccupied ground; 
and so it continued to a late period, for there are tombs of 
Itomans, as well as of Etruscans, and some apparently even of 
the early Christians. From the number of painted vases yielded 
by this necropolis, I should conclude that the rifling was of much 
later date than Julius Ctesar; more probably of the time of Thco- 
doric (a.d. 489 — 526), when grave-spoiling was general throughout 
Ital}'. h'or that monarch thought, with the Wife of Bath — 

“ It is but waste to bury preciously,” 

and sanctioned the search for gold and silver, yet commanded 
ever 3 ^thing else to be spared.^ 

Taking all classes of tombs into account, those which are 
virgin or intact are said to be not Vine per cent.; but those which, 
like Awolta’s tomb, contain articles of value, are in much smaller 
proportion. ' • 

‘ Bull. Inst. 1829, p. 8; Ann. Instit. 

1830, p. 38 — YTestphal, 


• Suet. Jul. 81; Strab. VIII. p. 381. 
< Cassiodor. Voriar. IV. 34. 
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On the slope of the Moiitnrozzi, towards tlie sea, there arc 
some tumuli of great size, which promise well to Hie excavator. 
Ill this neighbourhood is a remarkable tomb, wliicli, though now 
in a very dilapidated state, should not fail to be visited by the 
traveller. I.et him leave Corneto by the Civita Veccliia gate, and, 
instead of pursuing the road to that port, let him take a lane a little 
above it, which will lead him through olive-woods, till, at the dis- 
tance of a mile or more from the city, he will enter a grass-grown 
area, inclosed by low cliffs, which arc hollowed into (‘averns, 
some of vast extent. Among them is the tomb in cpiestion. The 
spot is called 

La Meiicareccia, 


and the tomb is known by that name, or is called Grotta degU 
Stucchi. Its outer w’all has fallen, so that the tomb is quite 
expose'll. The walls of the first chamber have been covered witli 
reliefs, now scarcely traceable, save in a frieze beneath the 
ceiling, where animals— apparently wild beasts— are represented 
in combat, or devouring their prey— a frequent subject on 
Etruscan vases and bronzes of archaic cliaracter.” Among them 
is the figure of a boy distinctly traceable, who seems to bo 
struggling with a huge beast like a hyicna. Another animal on 
the same wall appears to be a winged sphinx. The walls below 
the frieze bear traces ot figures almost as large as life men and 
horses — now almost obliterated, nothing remaining distinct. It 
would be suri)rising were it otherwise, tor the rock is a friable 
tnfo, and the tomb, for the last sixty or eighty years at least, has 
been used as a cow-shed or sheep-fold. The walls have been 
hollowed into niches for the lamps of the herdsmen, holes made 
in tlie reliefs for theii- pegs, and the whole tomb is blackened 
with the smoke of their tires. Were it not for this, traces of 
colour would doubtless be discernible on the reliefs, as on those 


of Norcliia.® , - 

It is lamentable to see this, almost the sole instance known, of 
an Eti-uscan tomb wiUi interaal sculptural decorations, in such a 
state of ruin. Had any care been taken to preseiwe it, were it a 

mere door or fence to keep out ^ 

sculptures would in all probability be still as les i as le re i 


* This subject is very common on early 
Greek works of art, the Doric vases to wit^ 
'—and is also found on Lycian and Asiatic 
Greek monuments. See Fellows’ Lycia, 
PP. 174, 176, 197; and the reliefs from 


Xanthus, in the Jhitish Museum ; also the 
reliefs from Assos in in Ihe^Louvre. 

9 A century ago, according to Gori, the 
cornice or fiieze vas red, and the beams of 
the roof red and blue. 
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on the sarcophagi and ash-chests. How long it 1ms been subject 
to neglect on the one hand, and wantonness on tlie other, is not 
known. There is no record of its discovery.^ A century ago, 
according to Byres, the sculptures were at least intelligible ; but 
evep then the outer wall had fallen, and the tomb was open to all 
intruders.® From the i^pirit aijid freedom evident in the remains 
yet visible, as well as from Byres* plates, which betray too much 
mannerism, we may learn that these reliefs belong to a late 
l)eriod of Etruscan art — a period apparently agreeing with that of 
the best sarcophagi and ash-chests. 

The ceiling of this tomb is hewn into the form of a trapezium, 
with beams on each of its sides, sloping off from tlie centre, 
which is occupied by a square apeilure, tapering up like a funnel 
through the rock for twenty feet, till it opens in a round hole in 
the surface. of' the plain above.- In the sides of this chii^ney or 
shaft are the usual niches for the feet and hands. This can 
hardly haA’e been the sole entrance, though tombs so constructed 
have been found— some in this very necropolis, illustrated by 
Byres, and described by Winckelmann, and others in the plain of 
Ferento already mentioned. A similar tomb has been discovered 
on the Aventine Hill, the necropolis of early Ilome.*^ Yet it 
seems strange that a sepulchre so elegantly decorated as this, 
should be so carefully concealed — that tliere should be so iniicli 
“ art to conceal tlie art.’* It is worthy of remark that in its roof 
this tomb, which is unhiue in this respect, represents that sort of 
caKcdium, which Vitruvius terms (Visi)luclatnmy^ or that descrip- 


* The earliest mention of it is by ^[aifei 
(Osserv. Letter. V. p. 311), wlio published 
in 1739. Oori in 1713 ^nvo a desoription 
and illustratioiiM (Mum. Ktr. III. p. 90, 
class II. tab. 7, S). 

It is not impiolmble that this is the 
tomb referred to by Tope Iiin(K*ent VIII. at 
the end of the fifteenth century, in a letter 
which he wrote to the citizens of Corneto, 
about a certain “scpulcruin niarinoreuin ” 
just then discovered. This cannot have 
reference to a luarble sepulcliic, such as 
flanked Roman roads, for it was evidently 
subterranean ; it must mean a tomb with 
reliefs, which are vulgarly do.signuted 
hy the Italians, just os we 
speak of the “Elgin marbles.” The tomb 
must have l)een highly adorned in itself, 
and rich in furniture ; for the Holy Father 
sent “a beloved son” to Corneto expressly 
to see it, changing tho authorities to show 


him tlie se]>ulchie “ in our name,” and to 
compel those who had abstracted tlie con- 
tents to I'cstore them forthwith. The civic 
powers, it appears, wei'e themselves the 
culprits, for they icplied that nothing had 
been found but some gold, wliich tliey had 
exjiended on repairing the fortifications. 
Hull. Inst. 1839, p. 1)9. Or this tomb 
may be the mumiment which is desciibcd 
in a poem of even earlier date, and which 
BO astonished the natives with its mag- 
nificence as to be taken for the palace of 
Corythus. The benches around, the caived 
ceiling, with its chimney, and the sculptures 
*op the walls here described, all tally with 
the description given in tho poem. 

* Byres, Hypogmi, part I. plates 5—8. 

« ® Bai-toli, Sepolcri Aiitichi, tav. L. B 
was discovered in 1692. 

■* Vitruv. VI. 3. No specimen of such a 
caradiam is, I believe, extant, but 
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tion of court, the roof of which slopes from witliin, so as to carry 
the rain outwards, instead of conveying it into the imphivium or 
tank in the centre of the atrium. It may be, however, that this 
opening represents -what it more sti-ictly resembles— a chimnev • 
for we know it was tlie practice of tlie Greeks of old to have a 
vent for the smoke in the centre of their npartinents.’’ 

A steep passage cut in the floor of tlie tomb loads down to an 
inner cliamber, tlie roof of which is levcd ^\itll the floor of the 

lirst. Byres represents a jirocession painted on its inin‘r wall 

a number of souls, one of Avhoiii seems of princcdy or maoisterial 
dignity, conducted by winged genii; but hardly a ti-ace of 
colour now remains, and no forms are distinguishable.'^ It is a 
lair inference, however, that a tomb so richly decorated with 
sculpture and painting was not of the commune viihjus, but 
the lastii’esting-place of some Lucumo, or iiriiicc of Etruria.’’ 

In the cliffs which surround the Mereareccia are the mouths of 
several (^iverns, which seem to have boon tombs, subsequently 
enlarged into ‘‘antres vast.** But between this and Cornoto are 
others of much larger size. One day I joined a jiarty on an ex- 
idoriiig expedition to them. AVe went jirovided with torches, for 
without them it were dangerous, as well as useless, to penetrate 

Grots and caverns, shagged with horrid shades.” 


'I’he mouths of the caves are generally low and shapeless, afl’ord- 
ing no index to the extent and character of the interiors, which 
stretch far into the bowels of the earth, sometimes in galleries or 
passages, sometimes in spacious halls, whose lofty ceilings are 
sustained by enormous i>illars hewn out of the rock, presenting a 
rude analogy to the subterranean temples of Egypt and Iliiidostan. 
Their artificial character is manifest; but whether tiny an* 


IKinitirig of it may be seen on the wails of 
the CW do’ Capitelli Dipinti, and also of 
tlie Casa de’ Dioscuri, at roinpeii. 

Orph. Hymn. LXXXIII. 2; cf. Herod. 
' III. 1 137 ; though Decker (Oharicles, Exc. 
I. Sc. HI.) cannot understand the KanyoZ6xv 
iiore as a regular chimney. '' 

*' As rcgar<ls the relation of the inner to 
the outer chamber, this tomb is not uni(pio. 
The tipcstried sepulchre, represented by* 
Dyres, and now lost sight of, was con- 
^tnictcd on the same plan, as is also the 
Mngular “ Tomb of the Tarquins ” at Ciere. 

' This tomb was described and drawn by 
the Padre Forlivesi, to whom Gori (Mus. 

III. p. 90) owns himself indebted for 


the mateiials he juihlislicil. Ammling to 
liih ;u-coiint, the beams of the outer chain her 
Aicie i»aiiited red and blue— “a veiy 
pleasant cllcet.” Tlio coinico also was 
}iaiiitud, as A\ell as s«»nie of the jeliefs. The 
inner wall <if the second chamber was 
l»ainted almost as D}rt*s lepresents it, 
though each iiguie had its name in Etrus- 
can letteis ; but the other walls also had 
figuies of men altcinating Avith tiecs, as in 
many of tlie tombs of (Jorncto. The men 
weic.all naked, sjive a light chlamijH or 
seaif, and some had biids in their hamls, 
one a lyre, and one aaus watering a tree 
from a vase. These seem to have dis- 
appeared befoi-e Dyres’ time. 
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natural caverns, subsequently fashioned by man, or are wholly 
artificial, it is difficult to say. There is not enough regularity to 
evince plan, nor anything to indicate a definite object in the con- 
struction, so that I am inclined to agree with the popular belief, 
which regards them as quarries, opened for the building of 
Corneto. Nevertheless, when we remember what burrowers 
were the ancient Etruscans, the extent, number, and variety of 
tlieir subterranean works, we cannot despise the opinion, held by 
some, that these caverns are of very early date, and associated 
witli Etruscan times and rites.*^ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXV. 

Note I. — CiiAi'i.KTs in Etui:s(’AN Tomhr. 

• 

The frc(inent occurrence of chaplets depicted on the walls of these tombs 
cannot fail to arouse inquiry as to their sigiiitieation. If these sepulchral 
paiiitinf^s he nothing; more tlmii representations of actual feasts, the presence 
of ehaplcta is sutliciently cxphuiH‘d by the 'W'cll-known eustoin of the 
ancients of W('arinf]f crowns and garlands at banquets and other festive 
occasions. By both Greeks and Bonians they were assumed after the meal 
and before the drinking-bout wliieh follow'cd ; wherc'fore to wear a garland 
was equivalent to being in cups (Plant. Ain])hit. act III. sc. 4. IG). By the 
Greeks they w(‘re generally composed of myi-tl(‘-twigs, ns in the Grotta 
Querciola and other tombs of Tarqiiinii, or of ivy, both of which wire 
deemed an antidote to the effects of wine (Plato, Sympos. ,37. Plutarch. 
Synipos. HI. q. 1, 2. Athen. XV. 17, 18) ; or of poplar (Theoerit. Idyl. 11. 
121) ; — sometimes hound with ribbons, and with flowers, roses or violets, 
interwoven. Hence Athena derived her ei)ithct of “ vioh‘t-crowiicd,” 
{hoTtfpapoi 'A6rjvai — Aristoph. Equit. 1323; Aclinrn. (),38). The Greeks made 
tliem likewise of wool, for crowns of victory (Pind. Isth. V. 79). The 
Itomnns also made chaplets of tlie same Bimj>le materials — Nature’s host 
ornamciils — sometimes fastening flowers to strips of bast (nexae philynt 
corona} — llor. Od. I. .38, 2. Ovid. East. V. .3.35 — 3.37) ; and likcwiso of 
w’ool bound round with ribbons, which was the moat ancient material 
(Festus V. Lemnisei). That the Etruscans also wore woollen chaplets is 
shown by the sarcophagi and unis which hear the efiigy of the deceased 
reclining on the fcstivc-eoiich, for such seems to he the textute represented, 
and that flowers were bound into them by ribbons — lemnisei — is proved by 
many of the same monuments, especially tliose of terra-cotta. Of similar 
materials seem to he the chaplets depicted in these tombs, which often show 
a ribbon twisted round them, the red or white spots in them probably 
representing flowers, or it may be grtqs. Of the same description arc the 
longer garlands worn by the Etruscan sepulchral statues on the breast, 

® Urlichs (Bull. Instit. 1839, p. 67^ con- « Chapter XIV. p. 161. But those quames 
aiders these caverns to bo the quarries aro expressly stated to bo near the lake of 
mentioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, under Volsinii. 
the name of Lapidicinee Anitianse. See 
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ciinivalent to the vvoevfiulbfs of the Grec^ks (Pint. Synip. llf. loc. cit. : AthiMu 
XV. 16, 22), and the breast-fjarlanda of the Roniims (Ovid. Fast. 11. 739 • 
Tibul. I. 7, 62 ; llor. Sat. 11. 3, 26G). It may Im* observed tliat in the 
earlier tombs, garlands of leaves arc never repieseiited, but always ehaplels 
of wool. On Greek vases the heads of bamineters of both s(>xos an* sonie- 
iiines represented bound with fillets— rmi/iai, /’///a-— the loii«; ends of which 
hanff down behind (Mon. Ined. Inst. 111. tav. XU.), but in Ktnisean scenes 
the males are never so represented. The Etniseaiis on tnnnii»hal or other 
solemn occasions wore chaplets of pure gold in the foim of leaves, sometimes 
set with gems, and terminating in ribbons of the same metal (Plin. XXI. 4, 
XXXIII. 4 ; Appian. do Reb. Punic. LX VI. ; Tertnl. d(* Corona Milit. XII I.)' 
nearly such as are found in their tombs. Hut the Romans in the height of 
their luxury used golden chaplets at their cnteitainments, as well as on 
occasions of great pomp or solemnity. On a few of the latest Elrnsean 
monuments these ornaments arc gilt, but in the generality, which belong to 
eai]n*r times and more simple manners, the chaplets rt‘pies(-nt wool or other 
primilive materials. 

AVith woollen wreaths, also, the ancients adorned their wine-vessels, 
cs])eeially those for mixing-r-/iTa/ercs, krlehm — (Tlnoe. Idyl. II. 2), ami, 
j)erhnps, also crowned them with flowers (Viig. .lEn. I. 724; Serv. ad loeiini ; 
III. 625; ^II. 147); though some think these and similar passages in 
Homer mean only “ filling to the brim.” In reference to this custom w'c are 
said metaphorically to — 

** Wroatho the howl 
With flowers of soul.” 

An analogy to this may be ohsen^od in the Camera del Morto of 
Taiijiiiiiii, where the /jm^cr-like vase between the dancers is decorated with 
chaplets. 

Rut the chaplets in these tombs may be more than festive — they may 
have a sacred and funereal import. If so, they have an analogy to the 
infuhti of the Romans, which wore used at solemn rites and festivals, 
suspended on the statues of gods, on altars, in tem]»les or at their doors, on 
tlie victims to be sacrificed, or were worn by priests about tlxur brows — or 
were used as symbols of supplication. For authoiities, see Smith’s Dietionaiy 
of Antieplities, v. Jnfulaj Vittci / to wliicli may he added \’iirro, ilc Ling. 
Lilt. VII. 24, and Frontin. Stral. I. 12, 6, wdio an* the only ancient writers 
that mention infuhe in connection with sepiilelires. Rut the Urnue^ which 
Were analogous, are mentioned in such a eoniiexion hyCsecilms (ap. Festuin, 
s. voce)^ who speaks of “ a tomb full of them, as usual.” Pliny (XXI. 8) 
says that “ crowns were used in honour of the g»)ds, J)f tbo Lares ]>ublic and 
pdvate, of Bepulchres, and of the Manes” (ef. Ovid. Fast. 11. 637 ; Trist. 
HI. 3, 82 ; Tibul. II. 4, 48) ; they were also offereil to the Lares (Plant. 
Aiilul. prol. 26, and II. 7, 15 ; Tibul. I. 10, 22; .Tuveii. IX. 138), whose 
images wore even decorated witli them (Tihnl. II. 1, fit> ; Fest. v. Doiiaticji*). 
Ihe Greeks crowned tin; funeral urns of their friends (Pint. Demetr. ad fin.). 
1 hilopa‘inen’8 nrn was so covered fvith chaplets as scarcely to ho visible 
(l*lut. Philop. ad fin.) ; Hamiihal crowned tin* urn of Marcellus (Pint. Marc. 

fin.) ; and on ancient vases, fimcrgl stfUn arc onoii r(‘prcseiitcd hung 
''ith chaplets or bound with fillets (Stackelbcrg, Graeher dcr Ilcllcncn, taf. 
^hV. XLVI. ; Millingen, Vases Grccs, collect, ('oghill, pi. XX\I. ; Inghir. 
Mon. Etr. VI. tav. L. 6). Even the dead themselves were hometimes erowned 
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(Knrip. Trond. 1143; Aristopli. Eccles. 538; Lysist. 002 — 4; Cicero pio 
Fine. 31 ; Tertiil. de Coroii. X. ; Clcin. Alex. Pjcclog. 11. p. 181), CHpccially 
when they had acquired in their lii'ctiinc a crown ns a distinction (Cicj'iu di* 
Leg. II. 124 ; Plin. XXL 5). Clemens of Alexandria explains this custom of 
crowning the dead, hy the crown being a syinhol of freedom and dcliv«iy 
from every annoyance. Clandinn (Uapt. Proser]). II. 320, ft Jtfq.) roprcscMits 
the Manes themselves feasting at a banquet, and d(‘corat(‘d with crowns. 

As there is abundant evidence that crowns and chaplets were used hy the 
ancients ns sepidchral fiinnture, it is highly probable that those dejueted iii 
these tombs, though primarily festive, lunl at the same time a sacred import 
— which is strongly intimated in the (Irotta flel Iscrizioni, where they an* 
worn and carried by ])iieHts and musicians in a Hacchie procession. The 
only hues of which such cha]>letH seem to have been maile, arc white, i)iiij)le 
or red, and blue, in which case they were sacied to the Manes, ami Aery 
rarely black. 

For the use of L stivo chaplets among the Creeks, s(‘(‘ the Fifteenth Book 
of AthenaMis’ Deipnosoidiistm, A\hieh is devoted to this subject; and for tlie 
use of chaplets by the Homans, see Plin. Xat. Hist. XXL 1 — 10. • 

An erudite article on the t(vnue repr(‘sented on ancient vases, and their 
various applications and signilications, will be found in tlie Ann. Inst. 1K)2, 
p. 380, et seq.^ from the pen of Piofessor Welcker. See also lieckci’s (lalliis. 
JSc. X, oxcurs. 2. 

XoTK IL — CJUOTTA DKI.LA SdlOFA XhJA (hcC p. 377), 

or “ Tomb of the lllack Sow.” This tomb had no i)a8sage clean'd down to 
its doorway ; but among the half dt'stroyed tumuli of the M(jntarozzi Avas a 
pit, six or eight feet deep, OA'crgroAvii by huitiscns ; and at the bottom w as 
a hole, barely large enough for a man to s(|neez(5 himself through. ll.iA ing 
wormed my Avay througli this aperture*, 1 found myself in a daik, damp 
chamber, half-choked with the (Wri’h of the Avails and ceiling.* Yet the* 
Avails had not wholly fallen in, for Avhcii iny eyes Avere accustomed to the 
gloom, 1 perceived them to be painted, and the tapi-r’s light disclosed on the 
inner Avail a bampiet in the open air, for the ivy which forms a cornice romul 
the chamber is depicted siainging fioin the giound in one corn(*r. The 
painting is so much injured that some of the figures are almost obliterated. 
I made out, however, three separate Uvti on this Avail, each Avith a pair of 
figures ; one only of Avhom, on the central couch, is a Avoinan, distinguishes! 
by her Avhite llesh ; the rest are inhles. From the nbsenee of other Avomcn, 
and of the tables, the usual concomitants of the banquet, this seems to he 
rather a symimium or diinking-boiit, than a regular deipnon. This A’ieAV is 
cori-oborated by another feature : in front of the couches, besides the usual 
male attendant, bare from the waist upAvards, stands a Avoman playing the 
lyre, her lower limbs wrapped in blue richly bordered robes, but her shouUleis 
and bosom bare. Her foot rests on a low tripod stool. This is the oiily in- 
stance I r(*meinber of a semi-nude fenfalc introduced into the mural paintings 

of Etruria. Beneath the couch stand some domestic foAvl ; and one of the 

( 

' Tliis tomb is 14 ft. 6 in. long, by 11 rafters indicated with red paint. The 

ft. 6 in. wide. It has the hroa<l l»eam of fipres on the walld are about 3 It. i 

the ceiling painted with red circles, and the high. 
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,>i«cong presents on instance of that cnri.ms foreshorteniii}? of animals 
which is not uncommon on black-li({nre(l vases, lait is rarely (o he seen iii 
the painhal tombs of Etruria. Of the eiftht liKnres in this s’eeue only two 
letaiii their lieads ; but these enable us to jiKlgc of the eharaeter and ext.irs- 
^ion of the inuntius in its oriffiual state. The diai.ery of the eonehes is nar- 
lieidarly worthy of notice, ladiiK maikisl witli slrijies of different e(dom-s 
erossin}? each other, ns in the lliffldniid |)laid ; and those l<.iirned in t.ntanolocv 
may iiossibly i>ronounco wliich of the .Mats ii.is the stioiioest claim to an 
Ktiiisoaii origin. 

Tin* banquet was eontinuctl on tlie wall to tin* K*l’t, Imt tli(‘ro it is no^^ 
almost ol)literate(l. It was eontiiiiiefl also on tlu* wall to tlu* iif;lit,liv anotlier 
(onch 'with two male ligmes, each raising ahift a kiflU he has jusreiiiptietl ; 
luul both, as well as the (»ther revellers whom Time lias not beheaded, having 
tlnir brows bound with him* wreaths of myrtle. M'liey aie attendcMl hy two 
heivants, one of wliom is bringing a fi(‘sh supjily of wim*. The scene seems 
to have terminat(*d on this wall in a hunt, pnd»ably <d' the wihl boar, in all 
ages the favourib* spoit of the iuhahitants of tlie Ktinsean Marennna. No 
such lieast^is visihle in the ])reM'nl. ddapidated state of the wall, hnt theie is 
a man in a grove of ti(*es linrliiig his long lanee, and having Ins ihUumja 
wound round his left arm for a shield, as tin* Ilighlandei uses Ins jdaid, and 
tlu* Spanini<4 his manta. 

Tlie same spoit is represented in the j»ediinent above tlu* haiupiet, where 
an enormous sow, not sueh as met the eves of /Kneas on tin* wooded shore, 
with tliiity little ones ns wdiite ns heiself, hnt Idaek as night, with eiinison 
dugs and mam*, is attaeki'd in front hy a linntsninn wdtii knotted lanee, and 
fiom hehind hy several dogs, w’hieh another huntsman is setting upon her.“ 

In this toinh there is nothing Egyptian oi aiehaie in the eoimti'iianees, or 
the forms, ns in tin* lu'iglihomiiig (Jrotta d(*l Ihnone. 'Die featnies luo’e are 
<heek, though with much of an Etiuseaii ehaiaeter. The eyes aie in piidile, 
and not in full, us in the earlier tombs. There is an absence of iigidity, a 
freedom, and coriectness of design, w’hieli show* an advane(*d state of the art, 
and wdiich cannot belong to a very i emote age. This is iiailienlaily visihle 
in the limbs of the man attacking the sow', wliich display, not iiieiely m ont- 
Inie, hut in the modelling of the inuselcs, no small acquaintance witli 
anatomical design. This tomb, then, must luj elassed among those of iiiou* 
nreiit date, sueh as the Bighe and the (iuerciola— yi't lonsiderahly earlier 
than the Cardimil and the Typhoii. It belongs to the latter ]»aiL of the 
second peiiod, w'hen Etruscan art had not wliidly lost its archaiciMii aiul dis 
linetive featfires, hut W'as acquiiing a iiicne Jnll develojinieiit iiiidei llelleiiie 
iiilliiencc. 

The site of this tonih is not know'ii even to the ni'tfmh, and I fear it w’ill 
iiow' he vain to seek it anioiig the countless nioimds and pitfalls wliich elieqiier 
the siiifacc of the Montarozzi. I know lud wdiy it wras not lurnislied w'ith a 
door at the time of its discovery. It can liardiy he on aeeonnt ot the some- 
what oljsceiio eharaeter of one of the iigures, or the same cause should render 
l"o other of these painted sepulchres iiwlit for eyes judite.*’ 

® This may perhaps reiirescnt Tlieseiw at the hratc. Tlui same subject was repre- 
^■uul the Sow of Crouimyon, a not iinfre- seiited ,on one of tlie sarcoiihagi in the 

•lacnt subject on the painted va.scs, where ilrotta Dipinta, Boinarzo, and a cone of 

tlic hero, however, is sometimes aiinud lautiil, 8 llis. in w’eight, w.us fouiul within 

" ith neither sword nor shield, hut wdth a the tomb. 

t unica! mass of stone, which he is bulling ** Hound this tomb, as round many otheis 
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Note TIT. — Lost Tombs delineated by Byres. ' See p. 385. 

One of the painted tombs illustrated by Byres (part I., plates 2, 3, 4) ^vas 
unique in character. It was somewhat on the plan of the Grotta TjfoDc 
surrounded by a double tier of rock-benches, having a masHive sijuare ])illai 
in the centre, and divided by a partition- wall of rock, into two chainlM is. 
The dimensions of the etitirc tomb were not less than 59 feet by 53 ft. G in. 
which surpass even those of the Grotta Cardinalo ; so that this was the 
largest sepulchre yet discovered in this necropolis. The interior chanihrr 
was surrounded by a double border of vine-h*ave8 above, and of tin* wave- 
pattem below. In one pediment was painted a rabbit l)etween two tiipk*. 
headed serpents ; and on the wall below was a long inscription in four Inn s 
of Etniscan characters, scarcely legible in Byres’ i)lale, which, fortunately, 
is not the only record of it in existence.'* The pillar, like that in the Grotia 
Tifonc, had a colossal figure, ten feet high, painted on at least two of its 
sides. One was a young man, naked, save a cloth about his loins, holding a 
bough. His full face, foreshortened limbs, and correctly drawn figure, 
prove a late date — certainly not carlh-r than the days of Homan yoniinatioii 
in Etruria. ’J'he other figure was that of a winged gi'iiius in tlu' act of 
running. He was bearded, and draped with a short tunic worn over a 
longer one reaching to his feet ; his brow was bound with snakfrs, a pair of 
the same reptiles formed his girdle, and he brandished ‘a third with one 
hand, and held a rod in the otlier. 

Another lomh represented hy Byres (part TV., idatcs 1, 2, 3) disiilayed 
two figures of opposite sexes, oiu* on each shle a moulded doorway contain- 
ing a niche, and eadi holding a pair of snakes, wliieli tlie inim eonliols with 
a wand, the woman with an olivo hraueh. The walls of this tumh were 
painted with an imitation of tapestry, fastened up hy nails, hanging in folds, 
and terminating below in a vine-leaf hord(*r. 

A third painted tomb given hy Byres (part IV., jilates 4 — 8) was adorned 
with banquetiiig-scciics. On eaeh side-wall were two coiiehes, eaeh healing 
a pair, of opposite sexes. One of the fair ones woic a Phi\gian eap, ami, 
turning round to her mute, seemed to he pressing liim to dunk ; another 
was quaffing wine from a rhi/ioHj and her eompanioii from a phifth ; the 
third was chatting about a tillet, wdiieh her fellow was about to bind on her; 
and in the fourth scene, the man had a lute, and the woman held up to his 


in Etruscan cemeteries, may bo observed 
nails, much rusted, on which aiticles of 
pottery or bron/o were suspended against 
the walls. Lan'/i (TI. p. 207) and liigbi- 
rami (IV. p. 112) tbougbt tbey originally 
supported aitifea. but tliougli the Etrus- 
cans inrobably decorated tbeir apartments 
with such hangings, their funeral feubts are 
generally represented as — 

Ccena; sine aulteis — „ 

perhaps because they were licld in the open 
air. In one tomb only, the Grotta del 
Letto Funebre, are curtains ]iuintcd* on the 
w'all over the funeral bamiuet. * 

* This is clearly the same tomb dcsciibed 
by Maffci (Oaserv. Letter. V. p. JHO) and 
Gori (Mus. Etrus. Hi. p. 80), who gives an 


inscript on of four lines (class 11. tab. VII. 
3), and vouches for its correctness, as it 
was carefully copied a few <l.iy.s after the 
tomb wa.s ojiencd. Goii sajs it is in the 
Montaiozzi, four miles from Coinctn. lie 
gives a second inscription of two lines on 
the opposite wall. iCf. Inghir. Moii. 
Etrus. IV. tav. 10.) The fiist l>egins with 
the name of “ Ilaintha Hatulnci”- -the 
second with “Lartli. Ccisiiiis.” A ladj of 
this family, Oa‘.sennia, is mentioned ly 
Cicero (pro Csccina, IV. ) as being of T.u’- 
quinii and the wife of bis client Cieeiria. 
The name of “Ceises” also occurs on a 
tomb at Castel d' Asso (see page ISid, 
which is worthy of notice, as Ciebcnnia ha<l 
an estate at Castellum Axia. 
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view a Rawing of a boar-hunt, which sho lm,l j„,i ^1.!, w.s , 

remarkable scene— quite unique. Atone end of enrl. lm.wI a 

.,,,1 to ft. inner w.™ „ll„ ' «• ! 

cunlclahrum, Imnung among lie W I,, s,.;,,. „t , « 

aitist, thei-o was a more nrclmic character about the i.aiiil„,.~ *1 : * i 
than in any other lie has illustrated. ‘ 

Inghiraun (Mon. Ktrus IV. tav. 29, 31), 31) givs so„.,. intevsting 
cohiurod friezes and architectural decoralioiw fro„i eeil.iiii lo.t tombs of 
Taniuimi, which attest their origin by Etruscan iiiscriiitioiis. 


XOTE IV.— PaI.NTED ToMUS, OPENKI. ok L.tTE, ASl) EECLOSED. See p. 380. 

Of the Grotta Bruschi, already m.'iitioneil, a description will be eiv..n in 
the next chapter, when I treat of the Museo liiiiscbi, wbcie fragments of 
its paintings arc prcsci-vod. ^ 

()tli(‘r painted tombs, discovered many years since, bid immediately filled 
with earth, have been re-opened within tlm last three or four years by Signori 
Uosa amf Brizio, on behalf of the (lovernineid,, and tli(‘ latfiM* gentleman 
has presiTved records of tlu* siilijeets depiet«*d on tlieir walls, from whieli' 1 
have gathqrcd tlie following l»rief notices. The toinhs were in so ruinous a 
coiuUtion, that they were re-elos(‘d almost iminediatelv. 

1. — A tomb of very small size, and simple (h‘e()ialioiis, at th(‘ extremity of 
tlie Moiitarozzi, about tlircc and a liall* miles from (\)rm‘lo. On eaeli sitle of 
tlie door was depicted a pugilist in. the altifiid(‘ of hoxiii;*, and in the pedi- 
ment above, a pair of panthers. In the opposite pediment were two lions 
devouring stags. Of the oilier figmvs three only remained distiiigiiislialile. 
Two were dancers, the man giit lonnd the loins with a nsl Muiu/s; the 
woman, wearing a light vest, wdtli a red chUuiofH also about her hips," and 
adorned with disk-earrings and snake-bracelets ; she was daneing with lively 
hteiis to the rattle of her own castanets, and to the* miisie of a lyre, played 
hy a citharaulus on tho adjoining all. The style was aiehaie, very similar 
to that of the Orotta del Veeehio and Orottade’ Vasi Dlpinli, aiul the paint- 
ings evidently belonged to tlie same eaily pi'iiod of Ktiuseaii ait. Bull, 
lust. 1873, pp. 134-(». 

Ih — a\ iomh about thirty paces from the Orotla del ^rorihoiido, having a 
false door on its inner \vall, painted to resemble hionzi'. Here tliicc figures 
only were extant. On each side of I he said door was a nlhanvihiA ei owned 
with laurelj playing a heplaeliord ljue, and dicssed m tunic, mantle, and 
shaip-toed hoots. The mantles had a trieolour holder, led, white, ainl green. 
A man iiakwl, save a chlttmi/a alumt his loins, wms (laming to their iniisie. 
These figures were all slnnted, tlH*ir linihs fhidv and elimisy, veiy unlike the 
slender and graceful foims usually depicted on the walls of Ktuisiaii tombs. 
The art Ikto had not much of an aiehaie ehaiaeter, and hoie eoiisideruhle 
resiMiihlanee in some respects to that in the (holla del Ciiaiedo. Bull. Inst, 
pp. 200-4. 

II r. — ^Another tomb in the slope ofijiosite Tanpiinii, about iw'o miles from 
CWiieto. The colours had here faded to a great extent, so that tlu‘ ligiires, 
which represented the usual games amj dances, were hut dimly visible. The 
best preserved was that of a deserihed as truly heaiililul, her long 

black hair falling on her shonhleis, and her attitude lull of spiiit and anima- 
tion. Tlicn there were dancers of the male sex; one lloiiiishiiig a goblet; 
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another with a buckler on liia arm ; a third naked, dniiciiifj;tlie Pyrrhic. dance, 
with helmet, spear, and shield ; tw(» pugilists contending ; and two inusicians 
with the double-iiipes. These paintings showed a stage of development in 
which art, freeing itself from archaic trammels, was assuming a broad and 
grandiose style, as in the (irotta Querciola, and Grotta Francesca. Bull. Inst. 
1874, pp. 90-102. 

IV. — Near the last w’as anothca* tomb, which from the inscriptions on its 
walls, seems to have behmged to the family of “ Eizenes.” lien' a soul wns 
depicted between two demons, each bearing a hammer in one hand, ainl a 
snake in the other, with which he was threatening his victim. The design 
was coarse, vulgar, and eojiventional ; showing the hand of an artisan, 
rather than that of an artist. Bull. Inst. 1874, pp. 102-4. 

Other painted tombs, lef erred t(‘ at p. .‘lUb, are of even more recent diseoveiy. 
They have neither been described, nor illustrated, and|ns I found them in 
June, 187Gj temporarily re-<‘lose<l, 1 am iiuh'bted for the following brict 
notices to the intelligeiil observation of Antonio Frangioni, the eiccroiie. 
These tombs all lie close to the road, and in the near neighbourhood of tlic 
Grotta Triclinio. One, which was c»pened on llltli November, 187-1^ »lispla\s 
a banquet, or rather for on each side-wall four men aie reeliimi'; 

in pairs, under gre<‘n coverlets, the coin lies b(*ing separated by red coliimiis 
— a novel feature. On the wall facing the entrance stands a large wini'-jai, 
in the midst of a group of dancers of both sex(*s, om* of wdioni ]days tlie 
lyre, another the double-pipes. In the pediment above them are two lai};(‘ 
lionesses, from which Antonio designates the tomb. Fiom liis deseiiptioii 1 
gather that the art here disjdaAcd is of archaic character (tmrdate. 

Very near the last is a tomb, opened 5th April, 1875, w'hich, from the 
description Antonio giv< s, must be well w’orthy of jiu sei vation. It eoiitaiiis 
some eighteen or tw’cnty figures, arranged almost i)reeisi*ly as in the neigh- 
bouring Grotta del Triclinio, and as the style of ait, so far I edn learn, and 
the decorations of tin* tomb aie also similar, there is a great pr(d)ability that 
the paintings are by the same hand. On the wall facing the doonv.ny aie 
three jiairs, of opposite sexes, reclining at a bampiet, wait(d on by two naked 
boys. In the jiediment above this scene arc two panthers painted to th(‘ 
life. On each side-w'all an* live dancers, male and female alternating, 
separated by trees. One of them bohls a enp and a wine-jiig, and .'nndlm 
plays the (ionble-pipi s. All the iigures an* said to be of beautiful design, 
and, with tlie exception of three daneeis, in excellent preservation. Copies 
have already been made for the Arelucological Institute of Borne. 

Another tomb, fidjoiniiig that of the Triclinio, w.as opened 7th April, 187o. 
On the inner w'all a jiair of iignn s are n'cliniiig on a btanqueting-eoueh, the 
woman wearing a lutulus, and both betiajing a clo8^ analogy to the 
pair in the Grotta del Vecehio. On one side-wall a single figure only, that 
of a ftvhuloj is extant ; hut the wall opposite shows thre<‘ men dancing, t»ne 
with a lyre, and all bearing a strong n semblance to the gi-oiqi of bacchanals 
in the Grotta delle Iscrizioni. From Antonio’s description I gather that the 
nit here is ipiite archaic, and that t^iis tomb is to he classed among the 
earliest in the necropolis of Tanpiinii. 

It is to be hoped that thcse^tlircc tombs will soon bo fitted with doois, 
and placed under Antonio’s protection. 




• UiiUN/.K DISK, WITH THK HEAD OF THE HDUXEI) MACClirS. 


r « CHAPTER XXVI. 

COUNKTO-1'AUauiNU.-TiiB Museums. 

* “Kemnauts of things that have passcsl away.”— 'IlviioiK. 

13v royal decree of 10 September, 1872, tluj town of Qcifneto 
assumed the above as her legal appellation. 

The Mimicipality for 50 years past lias permitted jirivate 
speculators to excavate in the Montarozzi. I’lio art-treasures 
thus brought to light were dispersed to all parts of Italy and 
Europe, while the spot that yielded them had notliing to show. 
Coi’iieto has at length the good fortune to possess an enlightened 
and patriotic chief in its present Siiidaco, Signor Luigi Dasti, 
Avlio, determiiiiy to secure for his native toAvn whatever monu- 
ments of value wdl interest may illustrate its ancient history, has 
not only put a stop to all private enterprise in the Montarozzi, 
hut has instituted systematic excavations on behnlf of tlje 
^lunicipality, and has moreover devoted a suite of rooms in 
the Town-hall for the exhibitwn of the ailicles that may be 
disinterred. 

Ihe “Museo Etrusco Municii»le,” Is quite in its infancy. It 
'vas commenced only in 1874, yet has already no mean show of 
^mtiquities, and with the measures now taken to secure its enrich- 
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ment, it has a fair prospect of possessing, in a few 3'ears, one of 
the most interesting collections of Etruscan relics to be seen in 
Italy. 

On the ground floor of the Palazzo Governativo,” are some 
choice sarcophagi, the first fruits of the excavations of 187(1. Tn 
one tomb, at the further extremity of the Montarozzi, were found 
no less than fifteen of these coffihs, three of them of marble, a 
rare material in Etruscan monuments. 

Foremost in 'interest is the sarcophagus of the “SACERnon:,” 
or priest, remarkable both as regards its character, and its admir- 
able state of preservation. On the lid reclines on his back u 
man of middle age, his right hand raised as if in the act of 
blessing, his left holding a small covered incense-pot, coLaired 
yellow, to resemble gold. His flesh is painted red, his eyes 
and hair retain traces of colour; his* beard is crisp witjf curls, 
and he wears large rings in his ears. His long chiton reaches to 
his toes, showing his bare feet, shod with stout sandals. His 
skeleton w'as found within the sarcophagus, and liis skull is 
preserved in a glass case hard hy, together with two spear-heads, 
much rusted. From an inscription on the lid, behind liis liead, 
we learn his name to have been ** Laris Partiun — (Partiuims or 
Partunus). 

The sarcophagus has no architectural decoration, but each of 
its sides is adorned with paintings, now dimly visible threm;;!! 
a s^i-transparent film with which the marble is encrusted. 
These paintings, so far as they can be discerned, disphiy a 
strong resemblance to those on the celebrated Amazon sarco- 
phagus in the Etruscan Museum at Florence ; indeed, as that 
monument was also found on the Montarozzi, they may avcU he 
by the same hand. The subjects on three of the sides are the 
same — the combat of the ‘Greeks with the Amazons— though tlie 
treatment is different. Here both parties are contending on foot, 
so there is necessarily less of that variety and sti-iking contrast 
which characterize the other monument, where thle Amazons arc 
depicted fighting either from chariots, or on "horseback. Yet 
these scenes seeni full of incident and spirit, so far as we can 
judge from the lower limbs only of the figures, not a single head 
being visible. At each small eif^ of the sarcophagus an Amazon 
is represented on horseback, charging her foe, and these figures 
being more distinct give some i^Jea of the character and beauty of 
the oth^ scenes. On the second long side, the paintings are 
almost obliterated, but from the fragments discernible we learn 
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that tlie figures here were of both sexes, apparently moving in 
procession. 

Another fine marble sarcophagus found in the same tomb has 
been designated the :Magnatk,” from tin* olfioy of an elderly 
Ilian who reposes on the moiiunicnt which contains his remains. 
The inscription attached, which shows his name to have been 
Velthur Partunus,’* states him to have readied the age of 82, 
though the sculptor has represented him some 20 years younger. 
lie holds a bossed lyhiala in his right hand, ns he reposes, as 
usual, half draped, on his left side. On the lid at the hack of 
his head a female bust is painted to the life, whether representing 
a woman or a divinity is not easy to determine. On each side 
of her, at the angles of the Led on which tlic old gentleman is 
reposing, crouches a little lion with a yellow maiie extending 
along his back in a double row of curls, (piite to his tail. In 
corresponding places at the foot of the couch, is a head of the 
horned Pacchus between two winged sphinxes. 

Each side of the sarcophagus is adorned with a band of small 
figures in relief, and coloured on a dark grey ground, represent- 
ing combats — on one side of (ireoks and Amazons, on the other 
of Centaurs and Lapiths. The art is of the Decadence and 
poor, yet the scenes are evidently copies of superior designs, the 
composition and motive being generally good, and many of tlie 
figures displaying much spirit in spite of stumpy forms and 
unskilful execution. The colouring is briglit and harmonious, 
the various hues being thrown out by the grey ground so as to 
produce an effective whole, although the siuface is somewhat 
waxy in appearance. 

The scene wdiich depicts the Centaurs and Lapiths, comprises 
also two Furies brandishing torches and snakes, against two 
armed youths, who probably represent 'I’lieseus and his Jjainth 
friend Pirithous. 

A thii’d sarcophagus of w’hite veined marble, without inscrip- 
tion or decoration of aii}^ kind, bears on its lid the effigy of a 
iinost corpulent gentleman, a true ohesus who reclines in 

.the attitude of one satiated with liis debauch, one hand sui)poi't- 
ing his head, the other resting on his helly.^ 

In another room on the gibuiid floor are two sarcophagi of 
neufro, recently discovered, with reliefs of aii unusual character. 
On the lid of the first, the efiig}* of the deceased lies fiat on his 

/ * For a description of these sarcophagi, see Bull. Inst. 1876, pp. /O— 75, written bjr 
the Sindaco, Signor Luigi Dasti. 
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back, patera in hand. On each side of the sarcophagus, a lion 
and lioness are devouring a stag ; at each end are two winged 
sphinxes vis^a-vis ; at each angle a Lasa or Fury draped to the 
feet but with bosom bare, stands with wings upraised, brandish- 
ing a snake in either hand. The other sarcophagus, instead of 
the effigy of the deceased, bears that of Cerberus, very rudely 
carved on its lid, and at eacdi angle a little lion devouring his 
prey. The relief on the sarcophagus itself is no less curious, 
representing combats of men with wild beasts. At one end a 
man kneeling on a rock seizes a hippogriff by the throat, and is 
about to stab it with his sword ; at the opposite end, a naked 
man armed with a lance combats a lioness or leopard. In the 
middle two men armed with shields alone are contending witli a 
wolf ; one of them has fallen to the earth and covers himself with 
his shield, while the beast leaps over him, A Lasa, or it jnay be 
a woman, lifts a stone to hurl at the wolf. This subject is rc^peated 
on the otlier side, but in a ruder style of art. Its meaning 1 am 
at a loss to understand. The contests of the amphitheatiH' mv 
naturally suggested, but the presence of the female figure is 
opposed to such an interpretation. 

In the court-yard are several other sarcophngi of venfro, most 
of them plain, but with epitaphs in Etruscan, — some of the same 
family, “ rartuniis : ” one with the novel name of ‘‘ Spantiis.” 

Ill the first room upstairs are several heads of itcnfro, of life- 
size— probably portraits — dug up in forming the New Cemetery 
on the Montarozzi ; portions of figures in the same stone from 
till' Grotta deir Oreo ; a lion rudely sculptured ; a slab with very 
archaic reliefs ; and anotlier, which represents a man falling ou 
his sword, probably Ajax Telamonius- 

111 another chamber is a. large nenfro sarcophagus, on whose lid 
reclines an old man half-draped, who from a phhihi is giving 
drink to a doe, which lies in his lap. This is a singular* scene, — 
though not quite unique. The reliefs on one side of the sarco- 
phagus show' the favourite subject of the Greeks contending with 
the Amazons ; on the other side is also a battle-scene, but re- 
presented with so little spirit, that the combatants seem rather to 
be practising the use of anus, than fighting in earnest. The art 
is of the Decadence*, and the moilvnient is evidently of the latter 
days of Etruria. 

Another room is hung wiili illi^trations of many of the painted 
tombs of the Montarozzi. 

'^On# central table in the third room upstairs stands a kylix of 
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rare beauty and interest, brought to light in 1874. It is .,f 
.size, more than 21 inches in dimnoter. 'VW figures are vellou- 
on a black gi-ound, yet the design is that of Hio black fi.ou-e.l 
vases-severely archaic. Round the howl all the gods of OK-m 
pus, distinguished by their names as well as by their attributes 
are depicted in appropriate positions and relations. I'he names 
of “Oltos” and “Ensitheos” coniine, norate the artisT aiu5 
potter.® These, like all the other inscriptions on the howl, are in 
(Ireek, but on its foot is an Etriiscaii inscription of .88 letters in 
one line, without the usual stops between the words, seiatehed in 
by some Etruscan who once possessed the vase. In Roman letters 
it would run thus— JTrxTuuTKKVF.NKi, vri;r,ix.vsn\AsKi,iNii.\iiAs. ' 

There arc> many other painted vases, ehietty of a late period ; 
also a few articles of /ihcc/oto, like the black ware of Chi, isi, rarely 
found ^it Oorneto, and only in tunnel or passagc-hkc tombs, 
which are the earliest on this site. Among the painted vases] 
the Ibllmving are the most noteworthy:- — 

Two large anwchue, in the most archaic stylo, t‘ac]i witli thrci* 
])aiuls ot aninuxls or (*hiina'rjxs, on ji jiale xollow {|>roiin(l. 

Two umphonp, with black figures, showing, one a Ihiccliic, the 
other a Pyrrhic, dance. I'hese an* Mtruscau iinilalions ot‘(lr(‘(*k 


Kyllv, with yellow figures, of heauiiful }et somewhat arcliaic. 
<losign, displaying a race of fifteen inikod youtlis on horsel)ack. 
'riie ease and grace with which tliese hoys sit llicir steeds, and 
the variety of action and sentiment tliey display, render this cii[> 
<iuite charming. 

Kylix, Of the same character as the last, in tlie hi‘st style of 
severe art. Tn the disk within the howl a warrior, Jmlding a 
nymph by the wrist, endeavours to Icatl lier away ; tliat his jiei - 
Miasion js not without cflect is exi)resscd by the mingliMl coyness 
and c()(juetry of hiT attitude and countenance. On tlic oiitsldfi 
of the cup are depicted I'heseus and Ariadne. 'J’Jie “ hcautifiil- 
tressed” nymph, with one arm over her head, is sleeping on a ro<-k 
beneath the shade of a vino; over her hovers Kros, b(‘aring a lillet 
or ribbon in his hands. The faitJiless 'I’heseiis is stooping in tliti 
foreground to pick up his sandal, and carries a short stick to 


‘ A lylix found at Vulci bears the same is fully tlcHciibcd by ^liiiu iii^ 

'latnes, as thoso of its painter and potter. * Iiibt. 1875, i»p. 1/1 A llie vei^ion li« 
Ibill. Inst. 1875, p. 171. gives of the Etniscan inscription is not so 

This vase, which is styled by Dr. Hcl- wrrect jis that given aliovc, as I havo 
J'lg the c?ief-d'a}uvre of Euxithcos and proved by a comparison with the original. 
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mark his preparation for a journey. Bchintl him stands Hermes, 
with his usual attributes, pointing outwards, as if to hasten his 
departure. Another scene, on tlie same vase, represents Cassandra 
seeking refuge at an altar from the pursuit of Ajax, while 
Hecuba sits under a Doric column of the temple.^ 

Amphora ; with black figures. Hercules and. Apollo contend- 
ing for the tripod. Minerva and Venus behind them. 

Amphora. Black figures. Achilles and Hector fighting over 
the body of Patroclus. 

Kylix. Small, with the head of a Satyr painted on it in yellow 
and white pigments. 

Among the relics of Etruscan antiquity in other materials, 
notice, — 

In bronze— a disk, about a foot in diameter, with the head in 
relief of the homed Bacchus, or the river-god Achelous, iimilmost 
perfect condition,® represented in the woodcut at the head of this 
chapter — a pretty female head in the same metal — a few tnirrors, 
the best, gilt, representing the Judgment of Paris. 

A tiny flask of variegated glass, flat, with rings at the shoulders; 
very delicate and pretty. 

The building in which this collection is exhibited was formerly 
the “ Ergastolo,” or prison and house of correction for priests— 
the only institution of the kind in the Papal State. It is a 
spacious building, containing about seventy cells, a few under 
ground, but the greater part si)acious and airy enough, where the 
peccant ecclesiastics, barring penances and want of liberty, must 
have been at least as comfortable as in a convent. 

Museo Bhuschi. 

Count Bruschi, a landed proprietor of Corneto, has a large 
collection of Etruscan antiquities found at various periods in his 
land, which he courteously allows to be exhibited to strangers. 
These treasures have not been subjected to any systematic 
arrangement, but are scattered throughout his palace, so as to make 
it no easy matter to give such a description of them as will serve 
for a guide. There are, however, two small cabinets devoted to- 
these antiquities, where some of the choicest articles are deposited. 
The first contains several vases in the earliest Greek style, and 

t 

This beautiful kylix is described by * in imitation of life. Tlicse bronzes are too 
Helbig, (Bull. Inst. 1876, pp. 174— 6) but small and thin ever to have senreil aa 
he attaches no names to the figures. shields, and were probably suspended as 

4 The eyes are supplied by some material ornaments on the wall of the tomb. 
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of unusually large size— a?7ipAor«, olpcc^ ov mochoa--with bands 
of figures of animals and chimcDras on a very ])ale ground. Here 
are also a few fine specimens of the black hiicchcroy or genuine 
Etruscan ware, found, though rarely, in this necropolis, with 
archaic figures in relief. In striking contrast with these are 
some vases of the latest Greek style, showing the debased art of 
the Decadence; but the greater pai-t of the pottery in this cabinet 
is of the Second, or Ai'chaic Greek, style, with black figures on a 
yellow ground. I will briefly point out some of the most remark- 
able of these vases, premising that, wluu-o not specified to the 
contrary, all those described are of the Si‘coud style. 

Two amphorce, with Hercules overcoming the Neniean lion, in 
the presence of Pallas and Hermes. 

Amphora, A spirited combat between a warrior in a quadriya, 
and tu4r) on foot. 

Amphora. Hercules overcoming the triple-headed Gcryon. 

Amphora. Spirited contest between the Greeks and Trojans 
over the body of Patroclus. One of the combatants has an octopus 
painted on his shield, as his device. 

Amphora. Hercules with the Gentaur Nessus. 

Amphora. Apollo playing the lyre to two nymphs ; Mercury 
and Neptune standing by. 

PeUke. Birth of Minerva. 

Amphora. A spirited race of quadra j(p. 

Amphora. Ariadne seated on a goat, and liolding a bjUx. 

Amphora. Qmdrigtt foreshortened, as in the well-known 
metope from Selinus. The inscriptions are unintelligible, wliich 
makes it probable that this vase was an Etruscan imitation of the 
Greek. 

Amphora. Pelcus seizing Thetis round the waist. 

Kifluc. In the Third style — the same subject; the goddess 
having her name attached. 

PeUke. A horse’s head only, on each side of the vase. 

These vases are mixed wdth others ol ditterent styles and 
epochs, with articles in terra-cotta, bronze, ivory, glass, and 
alabaster. Among the bronzes are two disks, with heads of the 
horned Bacchus, like that in the Cornoto ^luseinn ; and among 
the terra-cottas there are petnegranates, figs, quinces, and other 
fruits — very fair imitations. 

In various rooms, on. the higher floors of the palace, I notot , 
two (vnochocG in the earliest style— two archaic lieads of terra- 
cotta,— an amphora, in the Second style, showing Hercules con- 
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tending with three Titans, Cerberus, with two heads only, lying 
on his back between the combatants,— a small kylix in the Third 
style, with a pretty bath-scene, in which a number of youths are 

using the strigil;** a large sbjphos, 
adorned with the figures, of six guinea- 
fowls, an miique subject for a Greek 
vase ! — a small bronze pot, with beau- 
tiful figures in relief. 

In the gallery, above the principal 
saloon, is a sarcophagus of terra-cotta, 
with a female figure on its lid. A cup 
in the form of a negro’s head. I^ggs 
and chicken-bones, the relics of some 
Etruscan funeral feast. Two very 
early pots, one of black, the itlier of 
yellow' w'ar(‘, with ornaments scratched 
upon them. The forni(‘r has an in- 
scription round the ne(*k, in very 
archaic (Pelasgic?) characters. 

The best vases are kept in a cabinet 
upstairs, and very choice and beautiful vases these are, mostly of 
the Second style, and not a few intact, perfect and fre.'^h as wlien 
they w'cro deposited in the tombs 500 years before Chi ist. Tlic 
following arc all of the Second style, with black figures on a 
yellow gix)und. 

Amphora. Europa seated on the bull, and holding his horn. 

Amphora. Minerva and Hercules in a quadriya vanquisbing 
the Giants. There is another amphora with the same subject, 
treated with more spirit; on the reverse, Hercules at an altar is 
playing the lyre to Minerva, who stands opposite, armed. 

Amphora. Hercules overcoming Hii)polyta. The (^ueen of 
the Amazons is in (h’cek armour, but w’cars tight draw'ers, 
decorated w ith the meander pattern. 



® The drifjil was a metal scraper used 
after btathing to rcinovo the ])erspiration 
from the skin ; as a groom would remove 
tlie fomn from a liorae’s coiit with a hit of 
iron hoop. Tlie curved part of the instru- 
ment is hollow like a boat ; either to hold 
oil to soften the cifect on the skin, which 
was far from pleasant if the strvjil was‘too 
often pr violently used^as Augustus experi- 
enced (Suetou. Aug. 80) ; or to allow the 
grease scraped from the body to run off as 


by a gutter. See the Scholiast on Juvenal 
111., 2(32. It was generally of hniiizc, 
sometimes of iron {curvo tlestringerc ferro, 
Mart. XIV., ep. 51), and, very rarely, of 
Viijver. The metal is always veiy thin; 
and it is rare to find strigihs in a perfect 
state. They are occasionally found heuring 
^Etruscan inscriptions. Roman strigils 
were of different forms, but those of the 
Etruscans were invariably shaped like that 
in the above woodcut. 
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AmpJiora. Theseus slaying tlie Sliuotuur. 

Amphora. Bacchus sitting, hmthunoi in hand, i,, « galK-y 
whose prow is in the form of a pig’s siunit, the eye being prom'i- 
nuntly marked. . The crew is composed of Satyrs of very small 
size, one of thent steering. Two ila-uads are also on board, one 
of whom sits ih the stern playing the lyre. The reverse show s a 
similar subject but here Bacchus is represented in pursuit of a 
Satyr in the bow of the ship, whom a Mienad endeavours to stop. 
Behind Bacehus a Satyr is playing the lyre, and another, witli 
arm raised, is heating one of the crew. Jn the stern sits 
another nymph or Maniad, and below deck are other women with 
tiny' Satyrs, sitting at the oars. I his is a very' <*nrious snbjeid, 
and, so far as I know, uiiifiiu*. 

Amphont. A spirited scene of a wnirior in a hhja, overthrow- 
iiijf liis 1i>es. Instead of tlio letters wliicli sliould compose the 
uaiiies, there are mere spots, wlii(*h seem to mark tliis vase as an 
I\tniscaii,iniitatioii of a Gi’eek original. 

Amphora, Ihicc.lius, hanthant^ in hand, hetwecn two loving 
couples, each composed of a Satyr and a Ma*nad. 

Amphora, Three jMieuads appear to liave hecn dancing with 
castanets, when a Satyr rushes in, and carries oil one of tlicni on 
liis shoulder. 

A mphora of ,^mall she, Pelous seizing Thetis, wlioso attendant 
3iynip]is rush away in alarm. A scone exipiisitoly (dahorated. 

Amphora, A Panathenaic vase; Athene Pronuiclios betw(»eu 
two Doric coluniiis, surmounted as nsiuil by cocks. Nt) insi'rip- 
tion. On the reverse, a contest of pugilists. 

Amphora, Bacchus seated on a plkatiUnf or folding-stool, be- 
tween two harpies. 

Olpe in the form of a negro’s head. A Bacchic scene round 
the nock. 

Amphora, A vciy early and beautiful vase, hut with a siihj(‘<*t 
not easy of exi)hinatioii. A woman, or goddess richly veiled and 
draped sits on a handsome chajr, beneath whicli aie a small 
J^phinx and a dog. A mirror, suspended from the wall, shows 
the scene to be within doors, and in the (jipuehmitU, Before her 
stand Mercury and Minerva ; behind her a naked man, wearing 
a chaplet, and another man dn\^)od, holding a spear and a lish. 
Ihe vase was broken of old, hut nieiided with many metal rivets. 
11ns is one of the best vases iiidthe collection.^ 


*■ Bull. Inst. 1S09, p. 170. 
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The following are in the Third style 

Kratcr. A beautiful vase, showing ** Pelias ” on his way to be 
chopped up and boiled. The old man, walldng feebly with a 
stick, is dragged along by one of his daughters, who seizes him 
by the wrist with one hand, and carries a i^word in the other, 
with which she is about to put into execution the advice of the 
treacherous Medea. On the reverse is another of his daughters. 
There is much character and truth in the figures and countenances. 

Kylix. Within the bowl, Hercules is attacking tlie Centaur 
Nessus, as he carries off Deianira. .On the outside is represented 
the combat between the Centaurs and Lapithae, in the fine style 
of Greek art. 

Kylix. Another, precisely similar, found in the same tomb. 

Kelehe, Apollo sitting on a rock, bough in hand, while a Muse 
offers him a ly;re. • 

Kylix. Three Satyrs, one of wliom has seized a Maenad^ and 
is carrying her away on his shoulder, while she strikes at him 
with a thyrsus. 

Stamnos. Hercules and the Centaur Pholus at a large vase, 
into which the demi-god dips a wine-jug. 

Kylix. In the disk, within the bowl, an eiihehm is admiring a 
suit of armour on the ground before him. On the outside are 
two combats, full of spirit and truth to nature. 

Kylix. Within the bowl a Discobolus with a quoit. On the 
outside two combats, of equal merit with the last. 

Kanthams. Bacchic revels. 

Lekythm, with a single figure outlined in black, on a white 
ground. Vases of this class are so rarely found in Etruria, that 
we may pronounce this an importation from Athens, or from 
Sicily. 

Phiala. Two bowls of this form, called oinj)haliket from the 
boss or navel in the centre, of black ware, each with reliefs of 
four quadriga. 

There are many small terra-cotta heads and masks around the 
walls. In a case are a few beautiful vases of variegated glass, 
called Babylonian, but found in Etruscan tombs. Of jewellery 
there is a choice collection, comprising, besides scardbeif speci- 
mens of almost every stage in the development of Etruscan gold- 
w'ork ; but the most remarkable objects are three necklaces of 
gold, one composed of littfe bottles, like vinaigrettes ; another of 
small bulla, and a third of tiny fibula. A case of bron^s 
contains some choice w^orks in' this material, especiaUy strigils^ 
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„nd mirrors bearing mythological subjects, with some female 
heads; candelabra: elegant bronze liundlea to caldrons, or to 
^voodeii furniture, which has long since perished; and several 



krcagra, or flesh-hooks, with six or eight long curved prongs, like 
grappling-irons, which have greatly puzzled modern sagos.^^ 


* Those liooks were at first supposed to 
1)6 instruments of torture, vith which tlie 
early Christians had their flesh torn from 
their bodies. Put being frequently found 
in tombs purely Etruscan, that notion \t:is 
repudiated ; and it remains a question 
whether they were mere kiU'hcn-uten«-ils, 
or implements used in sacrifices, eitlicr for 
taking up or turning over the burnt flesli, 
as such instruments were employed hy the 
Jews (1. Sam. ii. 13) — ^for offering the en- 
trails to the divinity— or for putting out 
the fire by pieces of fat at the end of the 
prongs— or were employed at the funeral 
pyre for separating from the einlicrs the 
ashes of the deceased. Bull. Inst. 184(i^ 
p. 59. There is no doubt that they are the 
^'H'tagrcc — &ir5 tow rit Kp4a iiypevtiv — re- 
ferred to by Aristophanes (Equit. 772), and 
described by the Scholiast (ad locum) as 
culinary instruments ; though also men- 
tioned by the great comedian (Eccles. 1002, 


Vesp. 11. 55), as 8cr\iiig iiioro general 
pui poses of grappling or holding fast. It 
has been siipiiosed, fiom the wnali iing to 
which the lower prong is often attached, — 
not clearly blinwii in tlie above woodcut, 
fig. 2, — that they may lia\ e Rcr\ cd as toi eh- 
huldcrs, c.si)Cfially as the liandlc inoves 
thorn to h.i\e been generally attiiclicd to a 
pole of wood. Blit many aro without this 
1 iiig, and have a claw instead, as shown in 
fig. 1 : besides, it would l)o difficult to 
account for the piongs at all on this sup- 
p«»sition. From the prongs being soinetiincs 
blunted, it is argued that they were for 
mere sliow', and served no practical purpose. 
Yet m almost all those I have seen so 
blunted, it has l)cen clear that this was not 
their oiiginal form, hut that tho prongs 
had f>een broken off. Those ireoyrie wero 
called by the Romans harpaf/onrs ; and it 
must have been a similar instrument on a 
larger scale which was used for grappling 
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GiioTTA Bhuschi. 

Other most interesting relics 4 of Etruscan antiquity are pre- 
served in this ciamber. These are portions of a painted toml), 
discovered in 18|54, on the Montarozzi, not far from the Grottji 
('ardinale.. When tlw-.toiub wasJ opened, the paintings were in a 
ruined ftbhditipti ; a great part*^bf tlie figures liad disappeared, 
and what remained threatened, from the softness of the rock, 
soon to fall irom tlie walls. After careful drawings had be(‘ii 
]nade, the Count had the best preserved portions of the paintings 
detached from the walls and conveyed to his palace. 1 roni the 
drawings, which have been jiublished by the Arclneological Insti- 
tute of Home, we learn the character of these paintings and then* 
style of art.® The diainber \vas surrounded by a baud of figures, 
beneath wliicli ran a large Greek fret, witli dolphins plunging 
, 4 ibove the waves. Tliere were no banqueters at their levels, no 
funeral games, no scenes of joy and merriment, l^ong solemn 
])rocessions of figures, robed in whit(‘, surrounded the tdmb. On 
one wall ^vas a large male figure on horseback, probably repre- 
senting the soul of the Etruscan here interred, attended by other 
figures on foot, all in wdiite tunics, the foremost among th(‘iii 
blowing a long straight trumpet. In front of this procession 
stood a woman, in long white or yellow chiton, with a dark mantle 
round her aist, a garland on her head, and a pomegranate in 
her hand. J3efore her a slave girl, also draped in white, held up 
a mirror to her mistress. This pair of figures also has been 
I’cscued from the tomb, and is preserved in this collection. On 
another wall, w'us another long procession of men, in white togas, 
or rather two processions meeting. Those marching from tlie 
left, bore, some, circular honis, others, straight liorns of the 
litaus form, and preceded a figure of larger size, and more I’iclily 
clad, wliose cijitaph w’as inscribed on the wall behind liim. Tlio 
cortege was brought uj) by a black demon, with open w’ings, wlio 
appeared to he driving the rest before him. A similar series of 
figures came from the right, all in white togas, and with inscrip- 
tions over their heads, in great part obliterated. They were 
headed by a small boy, and followed by a red demon in a dark 
tunic, with snakes coiled round, liis legs for tnlnrki, and a long 

sliipK, uml was sometimes termed an ** iron wolf.” Hesyeh, v. Awm. They are said 
liand (Liv. XXVI? 39; to have been an invention of rericles. I'lin. 

<f. XXX. 10. Flor. If. 2. Frontin. Stmt. VII. f)7, a.l fin. 

II. 3, 23. Lucan. III. 635. Dion Cass. Mon. ined. Yol. VIII. tav. 36. 

XLIX. 3 ; L. 32, 34,) and fij^nirativcly “a 
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inscription by hw. side. He led a soul on horselmck, draped in 
white, and indicated by a long epitaph. 'Phis figure and his 
attendant demon have been cut from the walls, mid are preserved 
in the Talazzo Bruschi. 

On another ^all was a similar pmcessiun, headed hy fi^u-es 
hearing/^ism and curved trumpets, and in the ceutiv walked two 
fioures, male and female, of much larger size than the rest. All 
the figures described, which retained their heads, were represented 
ill in-ofile ; but in one comer stood a pretty female figure, in 
white drapery, whose face was drawn iii full ; while in the opposite 
comer sat a hideous Charun, half-drap(*d, and buskiiied, with 
monstrous nose and gaping month, and an enormous hammer on 
his shoulder, apparently content to see his realms so well people<l 
with souls from the upper world. 

The aijt in these paintings betrayed a late date, quite as late as 
that of the (Irotta Tifone. The processions, in fact, in the two 
tombs, boi’e a close resemblance in many respects. Tliere was 
nothing archaic here ; everything bespoke an advanced i)eriod of 
art, but there was a want of dignity in the conception, and a enre- 
lossuess in the execution, that, in the opinion of a most (*()m[)eteiit 
critic, stamp tlie art in these paintings as “altogether municipal.”^ 

The Brusclii gard(jiis, outside the city on the road to (livifa 
Vecchia, are worthy of a visit, even from the nnticpiaiy. Tin* 
parterres are adorned with altars, sarcophagi, fragmonts of 
<‘olumns, and other relics of Etruscan and Koiiian anti<piitv ; 
and in tlie lower garden are some stone lions, of amusing' 
quaintness. 

The brothers Marzi, of Conieto, have a eolleetioii f»f vases and 
bronzes, the fruit of their own excavations ; hut it has not a 
permanent character, being increased by fresh discoveries, or 
<limiuished by sales. 

Tn 1869* these gentlemen had the good fortune to disinter a 
singular and most interesting sarcophagus, eleven feet long, not 
lying in a tomb, but sunk beneath the surface. It contained the 
i^kcleton of a warrior^ which fell to dust on exposure to the 
atmosphere, cased in his armour, with liis weapons by liis side, 
and the various implements of his daily life around him, all of 
most archaic character, yet in* excellent preservation. 1 liere 
'vas his shoulder-strap {(fynlon) of elastic bronze, retaining its 
lining of cloth ; his breastplate o&the same metal, covered with a 


* II. Biunn, Ann. Inst. 186C, pp. 439-442. 
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sheet of gold decorated with bands of ducks ^and other figures in 
relief; his circular shield, lined with leather, \and stamped with 
archaic omam|]^ts in concentric circles. No helmet, no greaves, 
no, sword, but Tiis^ dagger and his knife were there, with handles 
encSsed ifi, ivory and amber; the he^d and the but-end of his 
lance, dn^ the hetids of his double^ battle-axe. All these weapons, 
as w^eli as mosj^^of the other articles, were of bronze ; no trace of 
iron or -^ted being found in the coffin. Among the objects of 
personal use or omament were, a razor of the crescent form usind 
in very early times, a travelling-flask, two horse-hits, suiidiy 
Jihuhe of gold, silver, or bronze, rings nf bronze, and an Egyptian 
8carahmi8f set in silver. 

Ai’oufid the corpse were numerous articles of domestic use— 
two large vases, made of bronze plates fastened together with 
nails, in the earliest style of metal-work ; many cups, pots, and 
plates of bronze ; two bowls of quince-wood, studded ivith nails ; 
and several bowls and a plate of silver. There weretiio Greek 
vases here; only a few articles of pottery of very archaic and 
oriental character, resembling the earliest ware of Rhodes and 
Cyprus. The most remarkable piece was a little guttxis terminat- 
ing in a pig’s head, and adorned with ducks and geometrical 
patterns, which, like the decorations on the breastplate, are said 
to hear an affinity to the ornamentation of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The contents of this sarcophagus mark it as unquestionably one 
of the earliest sepulchral monuments yet discovered in this, or 
any other necropolis of Etruria. 

The articles in this “ Warrior’s Tomb ” were purchased in 
1873 by Mr. George Bunsen, by whom they have been transferred 
to the Museum at Berlin.® 


Painted pottery is far less abundant on this site thafi at Vulci. 
It is of various descriptions and degrees of merit ; from the 
coarse, staring, figured ware of Volterra, to the florid forms and 
decorations of Apulia and Lucanin, and the chaste and elegant 
Attic designs of Vulci — which, in fact, is its general cha- 
racter. And this is singular, for we might expect that the 
€orinthian artists who settled heye with Demaratus, the father of 
Tarquinius Priscus, would liave introduced a Doric style of 
« 

* For a detailed description of the con- — 266 ; both articles by Dr. Ilclbig. For 
tents of this tomb, see Dull. Inst. 1869, ppu illustrations see Mon. Inst. X. taw. 
257—260 ; and Ann. Inst. 1874, pp. 249 
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pottery; whereas thei;e is here little or nothing that reminds us 
of Corinth or Sibyoii; but much of the Attic character so pre- 
valent at Vulci.* The best ware of 'J ar(iuinii is in no degree 
inferior, either in form, material, varnish, or design, to that of 
Vulci ; and, if there be a difierence, it is that it is generally less 
archaic in character. 

Besides vases, many fine sarcophagi of uenfro and of marble 
have been found here— “ ash-chests ” rarely ; for the Tarquinians' 
were accustomed to himj, rather tlian hum, their dead. Bronzes 
are not very abundant on this site ; yet I have seen sonic of great 
beauty, with reliefs of mythological subjects. In one tomb were 
found eleven bronze disks, about sixteen iuclies in diameter — 
seven of them with a lion’s head, and the rest with a face of the 
horned Bacchus, or river-god Achelous, hi high relief, in tlie 
centre, ljut none so perfect as that in the Municipal Museum. 

The most beautiful work in bronze, however, tliat this necro- 
polis is knowni to have produced, was a group of Venus and 
Cupid, found in 1855 by Signor Oiosafat Bazziclielli of Viterbo. 
The laughter-loving goddess was sitting in a majestic attitude, 
while her son stood by her side in the act of drawing liis bow. 
Unfortunately the group was hut a fragment; the heads were 
gone, and the limbs of both were injured, yet oven in its muti- 
lated state Dr. Brunii describes it as ‘‘ resplendent with the most 
sublime Greek beauty.” He does not hesitate to compare it 
with the celebrated bronzes of Siris, now' in the British Museum, 
and assigns it to the same period, that of Alexander. He cha- 
racterises the style ns less severe and chaste, more broad, soft, 
and delicate, yet notices the majesty, which, in spite of the 
pervading elegance, triumphs in the conception of tlie Venus; 
and pronounces the group worthy to be named by the side of 
those renowned works of Hellenic art.*^ 

At the ^ame time and by the same hand were discovered, in a 
virgin tomb, which also contained some beautiful jewellery, four 
remarkable reliefs in ivoiy, which had formed the decorations of 
a wooden box or casket. These reliefs, which retained traces of 
colour and gilding, represented a banquet — a hiya at full gallop 

3 NicLulir (I. p. 133) is mistaken in , Greek art in the vases of Tarciuiuii, and 
asserting that there is a sti iking similarity thinks the companions of ncmaratus were 
hetween the vases of Corinth and Tarquinii. woikers iii metal, for which branch of ait 

Occasional resemblances may occur, but the Dorians were renowned, 
they are by no means characteristic. Ger- * * Ann. Inst. 1860, pp. .. J— 

hard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 213) remarks Mon. Inst. Vl. tav. 47. b. 
that there is little like the iiifancy of 
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(kawn by winge^oraes-^a liunts'man, winge^jU-ansfixing a stag 
— q. marine demon, reclining on a couch, and ' liblding a fisliin 
each I® much' analdgy td the reliefs 

of of 4 bsos, to be executed In thb style of the purest 

and most’ ij|fi[|l(^"a^jhaicism,* and to belong to ah epoch in whieli 
Eliuscan art still' remained perfefetly unaffected' by Greek in- 
v"' ^ 

I uiustnot omit to mention that some of the best imitations of 
Greek vases I have ever seen ^e made by Signor Scappini, of 
Corneto," under the auspices of Monsignor Sensi. 

ir 

* Ann. Insi 1860, i>p. 478 - 488, nrunii. Mon. Inst. VI. tav. 4li. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TARQUmi-1m Criv. 

Giace Talta Oartago ; appcna i segui 
Delle alte sue ruiuo il ]i<]n seiUa 
Muojono le citth, iniiujono i legni ; 

Copre i fasti o le ponipe arena eil erba.— Tasso. 

That castle was the strength of all that state,. 

Untill tliat state by strength m'os pulled downc ; 

And that same citie, so now luinatc, 

Had bene the keye of all that kingdomes crowne.— S penser. 

Afteu L^elioltling the wonders of the ^lontfirozzi, the attention 
IS naturally directed to tlie city from wliich these tombs wci'e 
peopled, “If such were its sepulclires,” we may exclaim with 
haiizi, “ what must have been its palaces ! ” Its antiquity, 
power, and magnificence are naturally inferred, — what was its 
history ? 

Ihe origin of Tarquinii is wrapt in the mists of fable. The 
story told by the ancients, is tlifs:— Soon after the Trojan AVar, 
'|yiTlieiius, son of Atys, king of Lydia, being compelled by 
famine to quit his native land, bAuglit a colony to this part of 
Italy, and built the Twelve Cities of Etruria, aiipointiug to tlmt 
"ork his relative Tarcliou, fi'om whom the city of Tarquinii, one 

VOL. r. H B 
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of the Twelve,. deceived' its narfie.^ Froi4. fliis^traditidn there is 
one dissentient voice, that of Justin, who says that Tnrquinii 
was-bmilt by the Thessali a^d Spiminb^,* or, in*' other words, by 
'the Pelasgi.® ,Tliis Tarchdft was a man such wonderful wisdom, 
which he‘ had displayed even his childhood, that lie ^^as 
traditionally Mi to have been bom with a hoary head.* He it 
is who is introduced by Virgil leading his forces to the assist- 
ance’ Of 'lEneas, against Tumus aiid Mezentius.® 

Here, in the neiglibourhood of Tarquinii, and about the period 
‘ in question, it came to pass, said the Etruscan tradition recorded 
the sacred books of the nation, tliat as a certain peasant was 
ploughing the land, and chanced- to make a. furrow deeper tliaii 
usiual, up sprang a wondrous being, a boy in appearance, but a 
patnarcli in wisdom, Tages by name, the son of a (leniiis, and 
grandson’ of Jove.® The peasaiij|> amazed' at tliis apparition, 
uttered a loud cry ; a crowd gathered round ; and, “ in a sliort 
tithe,” says Cicero, who relates the story, *'all Ete’ui’ia w'jis 


. ' Sirab. Y. p. 219 ; IIero<1. I. 94; Yell. 
Paterc. 1, 1, Strabo calls the city TapKwla, 
Steplianus Tapx<^^<o>'i UiunyHinH (III. ]>. 
184) Tapawploj. So also Strabo, elsewhere 
(p. 220). From the Tomb of the Tai’ciuiiis 
we may conclude tliat its Etruscan name 
was Tarclina. Whether Tarclion was the 
fcon or bi-otber of Tyrrhenus ancient writers 
are not agreed (Serv. ad .En. X. 198 ; Cato, 
ap! Sei-v. ad iEii. X. 179; Lycoph, 1246; 
but Muller (einl. 2, 8 ; IV, 4, 2) regards 
them as identical— as renpeetiTely the 
Ktruscan and Greek names of the same in- 
(liTidual. Miillcr’s theory is this -A 
Tyrrhene is a man of Tyrrha, the Lydian 
Torrha ; the vowel was pronounced shoi% 
and therefore obsciirely ; the Etruscans as- 
pirated strongly; what was more naturiil, 
then, than that a Sfyirbehe should be called 
by them Tarciun? That the l^rrlieni 
were Felasgi from Tyrtha in the interior of 
Lydia, says Grote (History of Greece, 111. 
p. 239), is a point on which we have not 
sufficient evidence to advance beyond con- 
jecture and the evidence on which Mttllcr 
built ** seems unusually slender. " i 

^ Justin. XX. 1. 

’ Niebuhr, I. pp. 36, 116. r Mttller 
(Etrusk. einl. 2, 7) also reganls Tarquii^u 
as of Pelasglc origin, but thinks that this 
Pelaagic col^ came from the Lydian coast, 
thus reconciling the two traditions. He 


fixes the date of tills emigration about the 
year 290 before the foundation of Home, 
or 1044 B.O., which be considers the com- 
mencement of the Etruscan p]ra (einl. 2, 2). 
Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 203) also 
thinks Tarijuinii was I’elnsgic. 

^ Strab. loc. cit. 

2 ASneid. VIII. 606 ; X. 163. Joannes 
Lydus (de Ostent. III.) speaks of two Tar- 
clmns— one, the founder of the Etruscan 
state; the other, the ally of Aineas-aml 
distinguisbeB them as the elder and thu 
younger. 

® Fehtus, V. Tages. The Etrusc.ins, Imvi- 
ever, regarded Tages as the son of Hercules 
and Minerva, as we learn from an Etruscan 
mirror, confirmed by other^inonunients.- 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 94— Braun. Auaigu- 
ment confirmatory of the Pelasgic origin cf 
Tarquinii may bo drawn from this very 
name. Tagus was the title of the chiei- 
tiiin of the coiifedeiate cities of Thcfisaly 
(.Xenoph. Hist. Graie. VI. 1 ; Pollux, I. 
10), whence Tarquinii, accoi-ding to Justin, 

derived her origin; and the word Tlicssah 

was used as a synonym with Pelasgi (Strah. 
V. p. 220), the latter people having one of 
their principal seats in that land. Orotc 
(Hist. Greece, II. p. 373) shows that the 
title Tagus was once applied by a Bo® 
consul to the chief magistrate of the 
scveial cities of Thessaly. 
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assembled on %e’ spot.” The mysterious boy then made known 
to them the pvaotice of divination by the inspection of enti-nils 
and the flight of birds ; they treasured up all he had said or 
sung, and committed it to writing; and these records formed the 
rode of tlie sacred Discipline of the Etruscans, which regulated 
tlieir entire polity, civil and religious, and was by them trans- 
mitted to the Iloniana.7 Though all tliis is evidently fable,® yet 
through the mists of tradition we catch a glimpse of siibstuiitial 
forms;' we can perceive the liigh anticiuity of the city of Tarciuinii, 
dating from the veiy foundation of the Etruscan state— its im- 
portance, in the derivation of its name from the mythical hero of 
the hind, the founder of the Twelve Cities; and as the spot 
selected for the divine revelation of the national system of i)olity, 
'J’hat it was one of the Twelve, none can donbt. Nay, it can 
urge claims to metropolitan si^preinacy ; and, if not the i)olitical 
head, it must at least be regarded as the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the land, the city peculiarly honoured by tlic gods, the spot 
wliere the religious system and the peculiar civilisation of the 
Etruscans took their rise.^ 


7 Cic. lie Diviii. II. 2H, S9 ; OvM. 
^letairi. XV. 553— U ; Ociisorin. de die 
N:it. IV. ; Serv. ml YIII. 308 ; 
Lucan. I. 636 ; Atiitn. Mnicell. XXI. 

1, 10 ; Arnob> II. 69; Isid. Oiig. VIII. 9; 
Malt. Oapella de Nupt. II. p. 27 ; VI. p. 
134 ; Joan. Lydus de Ohteiitis, II. HI. 
Muller credits the vcnsioii of the last 
named writer, that the husbandman wli(> 
ploughed up the oracular child was no 
other than Tarclioii himself (Etrusk. III. 

2, 3). Elsewhere (III. 2, n. 14) he says, 
in reference to Tarehon’s hoary heml, “ It 
is \cry cleiii that Tarchou and Tages ^^elO 
peisonages of the same higcnd, who might 
l>c easily cnAfouudcd.” (Iiiver (II. p. 
519) seems to regard them as identical. 

•* Cicero (de Div. II. 23) so i-egaiiled it, 
and laughe<l to scorn any who should credit 
it. Muller considers these traditions of 
Tarehon and Tages as local and genuinely 
Etruscan (Eti-usk. cinl. 2, 1, and 8 ; IV. 
4, 2). Cluver (Ital. Ant. II. p. 520) 
suggests that the legend of Tages was a 
mere version of the creation of Adam, who* 
first taught his children and ehildreii’s 
children the practice, not of divination, 
but of all divine worship and sacred rites, 
which he had received from Gh)d himself. 

* It is nowhere expressly stated that 


Tanpimii \\uh the chief dty of the Cori- 
Icdeiation, yet it is implied in the fact of 
its being the spot Mheie the eivil and 
leligious polity ot the Ktiuseans Inul their 
origin, and of its T.udioii being 

the tiaditional foundiT of the Twelve (hties. 
The nietioj)olis, in the inini.iry sense ot the 
teinr, it iiiuloiiliteilly was Alnller reniaiks 
(Etin.sk. cinl. 2, 1, 2), that “the Etrus- 
cans tliemseUes icgardcd T.inpimii as the 
metropolis of their TweKe Cities.” And 
ag.aiu (einl. 2, Ki)— “ Tanpiinii is that 
liuiticular spot of Ktiinia, to which are 
attached all tiaccs of a periimiH'iit unity 
and a close coiineotioii of the Eti iisean cities 
under one head." Cluver (II. 1». 529) also 
thinks the metropolitan Bui»remac} of Tar- 
qiiimi is clcaily inijdied. If tliis be so, it 
iinist, a fortiori, have been one of the 
Twelve, and no pioof of tins is icrinibiic. 
Yet I may add that Dionysius (111. p. 184) 
c,allsit “a givat and floiiiishing city” m 
the time of Deniaiatus, whicdi is confirmed 
by Cicero, llcpub. II. 19. Its eminence i« 
also strongly implied by its eonduct iii the 
war with Servius Tullius (Dion. Hal. IV. 

231), and again in the war of 398, when 
Taiqiiiuii and Falerii took the lead of all 
the Etruscan states (Liv. VII. 17). 


E K 2 
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of the earlyfcSbtory of Tarquinii we are utterly ignorant ; as 
we find no mention of it from the time of Tarchon till the close 
of the first century of Rome, when Demaratus, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Corinfli, being compelled to fly from his native city on 
usurpation of Cypselus and the expulsion of the Baccliiads, 
migrated to Etruria, with which he had long been in the habit of 
eommercial intercourse, and settled at Tarquinii. He married a 
lady of that city, and begat two sons.^ He brought with him a 
large band of fellow-refugees, among them two potters or workers 
in clay, Eucheir ami Eugrammos — ^names indicative of tlieir 
^11 — ^and a painter named Cleophantos. Whether these ^\er<• 
xm existences, or mere symbols of their respective arts, tlio 
‘ l^dition obviously meant that Demaratus introduced the civiliza- 
^tiqji of Greece and her refinement in the aiis into the land of Ids 
udpytion.® He was well received by the Tarquiniensas, — one 
account, indeed, represents him as attaining to the su])reine 
' power in that city, in consequence of his great wealth.'* , 
'^,Lucumo or Lucius, the eldest sou of Demaratus, and heir of 
hiiS vast possessions, married an Etruscan lady of noble birth ; 
but though thus allied to their aristocracy, and himself a native 
of Tarquinii, he was looked down on by the l^^truscaiis on account 
of his foreign origin. Unable to brook this wound to his pride, 
he quitted the city of his birth, and seeking a fairer field for Ins 
ambition, migrated to Rome, where Iris talents and wealth 
eventually raised him to the throne, which he filled as Tarquiniiis 
Priscus.'** With his history after he quitted his native city, we 

* Liv. I. 34; Dion. Hal. IIF. p. 184; Niebuhr, who shows (I. p. 372, et scq.) 

Strab. V, p. 215* ; Oic. Tusc. Quwst. V. 37; that the chronological l)asis on Avliirh it 

tlo Repub. IT. 19 ; Macrob. Saturn. I. 6. rests is utterly unsound. He docs not 

Dionysius says he had made Ids iinnicnso iiositively deny the existence of such a niiin 

fortune hy trading with Etruria alone. as Demaratus, but totally rejects liis ro- 

® Plin. N. H. XXXV. 5, 43. , He says lationship with Tarquinius Priscus, wliom 
that these two Retorts first introduced tlic he regards not ns an Ktruscaif at all, hut.i- 
plasticart into Italy. TaoHus (Ann. XI. a Latin— which he deduces from his ro;/- 
14) says Demaratus taught the Etruscans nomen, Priscus. The two pottera he looks 

alphabetical writing ; and according to on, not as real jicrsonages, but as symliob 

Cicero (de Repub. II. 19) and Dionysius , of moulding or painting on clay. Yet these 
(loc. cit.), he instructed his sons in ajl' Wmes were not always mere .abstractions ; 
the arts of Creece, for which Rom(i w.os fot I have seen that of Eucheir ” inscriheil 
indebted to Taniuin, wlio — (rriecum in- as the jiotter on a Creek vase, and there I'f 
geniiim Italicis artihus miscuisset— says * ^ lylix in the Rritisli Museum, with tlic 
Florus, I. 5. inscription ETXEPOS EHOIESEN. Alullci 

» Strab. VIII. p. 378. (einl. 2, 16, n. 32) agrees with Niebuhr m 

* Liv. I. 34 ; Dion. llal. III. p.*185 ; c considering the two legends of Deinaratu'' 

Polyh. VI. 2, ap. Siiid. v. Aeiicioj. All and L. Tarquinius as originally in no wn 

this pretty legend of Demaratus falls to the connected. He regards (einl. 5 , 4 ) the 
ground at a touch of the critical wand of legend of Dciiiaratus as purely Corinthian, 
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have nothing more to do than to mention that, if chroniclers 
may be credited, he had his revenge on his fellow countrpnen, by 
the conquest of the entire Etruscan (Confederation, which sent 
him twelve fuaceSf and the other iiiHuftiui of empire in acknow- 
ledgment of its submission to his authority It may be, how- 
(.ver, tliat the legend of Tarquin’s migi-ation to Koiiie and his 
attainment of the kingly power are merely signiiicant of tlie 
conquest of that city by an Etruscan prince, who introduced the 
institutions of his country, and made liomethe capital of a power- 
ful state in connection with the national Confederation.'* In this 
< ase Ave may regard the legend of Tarqnin’s compiest of the 
IVclve Cities as significant either of the inctropolitan power of 
Tanpiinii over the rest of Etruria, ^ oi- as an invention of tlic 
annalists to account for the introduction of tlie Eli-iiscan insignia 
of authority into Romo.^ 

When Scrviiis Tullius ascended the throne, the Etruscans, 
wl)() had been subdued by his predecessor, says Dionysius, 
revolted ; and Tarquinii, with Yeii and CiviVj took a prominent 
l)art ill the war, Avhicli lasted twenty years, and ended in the 
entire subjugation of the Confederation.'*^ 


luit Italian, and as shovinj,^ ^vllcthcr tiuc 
iir f<ilsc, the eaily co.nnicuo uf Taiquinii 
^vith Corinth. 

* Dion. Ilal. III. p. 105 ; Elor. I. 5. 
See Niebuhr’s objections to this tradition 
of T.inpiiii’s conquest of Ktruria, I. p. 379. 
Mliller(einl. 2, 16) also regards this legend 
of Tanpiiii’s conquest .as “ impossible , ” 
foi Etruria was then at the zenith of her 
poiver. Mannert (deog. p. 333) also points 
out the impossibility of this coiKiuest, ns 
being opposed to all the occurrenees of the 
later history of Etruria. The silence of 
I’oljbius, Cicero, and Livy, pi oves— thinks 
Niebuhr — tlnft they did not credit it, 

® Niebuhr (I. p. 384) is of opinion that 
the legend of the Tarquiniiis Priscus 
“ clearly imidies a belief that tlicic ^as a 
time when Home received Tuscan inhtitu- 
tions from a prince of Etruria, and x^as 
the great and splendid capital of a iwwer- 
tul Etruscan state.” Miiller (einl. 2, 16) 
IS much of the same opinion. Arnold^ 
(Hist, of Home, I. p. 66) also considers the 
Ktrnscan dynasty of Home to show the 
dominion of Etruria over the Latins, and 
the expulsion of the Tai'quinh to signify the 
decline of the city of Tarquinii, and the 
liberation of Rome from the Etruscan yoke. 


^ Muller (oiiil. 2, 16) so iiitcipicls this 
tiadition of Tai(|uiii’.s Loiiijucst of all 
Eiiuria. “If jou will,” says he, “yon 
may view the tw'o Tiikiuiiis as regents of 
T.uquinii ill Hume ; hut this seeiiis in 
Isith cases open to doiiht.” He would 
lather consuler Piisens and Supeilms 
as names desci ijitivc of an earlier and 
later tyi.iimy ; and the two kings »-o 
speeified as being in fait “nameless m 
history.” Niebuhr (I. j). 3J'3) suspects 
a connexion lietweeii the Homan legiuid 
of Taniuin, heing the siipicme nilci of 
.all Ktniiia, and the Eliiisian one of 
Tarchon, >\ho tonqnenMl that land and 
founileil the Twelve Cities. 

« Straho fV. p. 2'20) asciihes the intio- 
ductioii of the Etiuscan uish/itin iiibi Home 
to Tarqiiin liiiiisclf, ^^ho hrouglit them from 
Taiiiuinii ; J.by (I. «) b) Homulus. The 
statement uf Stiaho that “Tarqiiin atloriic»l 
Etiuiia”- winch fioin the context would 

• seem to refer more particularly to his native 
(ity, Tarquinii— “hy means of resources 
derived from Koine,” Rcems opposcil to the 

• tradition of his subjugation of that land, 
and more consistent with his conipiost of 
Rome as an Ktrll^(•an prince. 

9 Dion. Hal. IV. pp. 214, 231. To this 
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J^^^Tarquihu Siiperbus had been expelled from Eome, he 
sought assistani^' from tlie Tarquinieiises and Veientes on the 
pl(&j(jof consanguinit}'. It seemed good to the people of Tanpiinii 
that their race should reign at Rome, and in conjunction witli 
Teii they sent an army to reinstate Tarquin. In the battle 
which ensued, the Veientes, who had been often beaten by tlie 
Romans, turned and fled; but the Tarquinienses, '*a new eneiny^ 
not only maintained their ground, but even repulsed tlie Romans.’' 
This was the battle of the Arsian Wood, in which Junius Brutus, 
the First Consul, and Aruns Tarquinius fell by each other’s hands; 
''^d the Etruscans had to learn from divine lips that they wen* 
boiteii.^ 

We hear nothing furtlier of Tarquinii for more than a century, 
till in the year of Rome 357 (397 n.c.), she took up arms 
assist Veii, then closely besieged by the Romans, but was,sever(‘ 
punished for her interference.® 

The next mention we find of her is in the year 3G6 (^88 me. 
when the Romans invaded her territory, and destroyed the towi 
of Cortuosa and Contenebra.^ 

In the year 395 (359 b.c.) her citizens retaliated by ravagii 
the Roman territory, routed their army, and put to deatli in tl 
Forum of Tarquinii three hundred and seven of the captives, i 
a sacrifice to their gods— the disgrace of the Romans being ii 
creased by the ignominy of the punishment. ‘ In 397 the Ta 
quiiiienses were joined by the Falisei,'* and in the following yt‘i 
occurred that singular scene, already referred to, when tl 
Etruscan priests, with flaming torches and seri)ents in tlie 
hands, led the van of their force against the Romans, wh- 
terrified at this charge of Furies, at fii^st gave way ; but bcii: 
laughed out of their fears by their leaders, rallied, and put tl 
foe to the rout. Hereupon the allied cities gathered all tl 
force of the Confederation, and marched to the Saliihe, at tl 
mouth of the Tiber, where, being suddenly attacked by tl 

conquest of Etruria by S. Tullius, tlic same regarded the expulsion of tho Tarquins at 
objections will apply tlmt arc urged cagainst rolielliuu against their authority in partir 
that by his predecessor. Niebuhr (I. p. lar. The expedition of Porsena seems, ho’ 
367) rejects it as fictitious. ever, rather to indicate that it was regard 

* Liv. If. 6, 7 ; Dion. Hal. V. pp. 279, • rebellion against the entire Confeder 
288,etjfef/. Livy, in representing Taiquimi *tiou. 
on this occasion at war wdth Home for the Liv. V. 16. 

first time, is quite opposed to Dionysius ; t Liv. VI. 4. 

but seems to corroborate the opinion above * Liv. VII. 12, 15. 

mentioned of the early Etruscan conquest ® Liv. VII. 16. 

jof Rome, and to show that the Tarquinienses 
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l onmns eight thousand ol them were ..aptured, and the wst 
slam or driven out of the Eoiuau territory.® But TarquJnii was 
not contmued th.- war manfully, and in the 

year 400 (3o4 n.c.) sustained another signal defeat, in wliich a 
vast number of her soldiers were taken prisoners, who were all 
slam 111 cold blood, save three lumdred and lifty-einlit of noble 
birth, who were sent to Rome, and there in the Fornm were 
seourged to death, or perished by the axes of the lietovs. Thus 
bitterly did the Romans avenge the sacrifice of their countrymen 
in the forum of ^rarciuinii. Not yet, however, was tlu. spirit of the 
Tarquinieiises subdued ; they still maintained the war, aided by 
the Cierites and l^ilisci. Hut their allies of Vivrc proved faitli- * 
less, and made a separate peace with Rome, and tho other two 
cities continued a fruitless struggle, till in the year 40:3 (351 n.c.), 
when tl^e Romans had laid waste their lands with fire and sword, 
‘‘doing battle,” as Jdvy says, “with fitdds rather than with 
men,” they besought and obtained a truce for forty yearsJ 
At the expiration of that period they, iii conjuuetion witli the 
rest ot the Confederate cities, save AiTetium, again took up arms, 
and besieged Sutrium, then in alliance with Ronu*, wliich made 
vain efforts to raise tlie siege; till in tlie following yt‘ar, 441 
(810 n.o.), Fahius routed the Etruscans with a sliower of stones 
in the neighbourhood of that town ; and followed nj) his victory 
by crossing the Cimiuiau Mount.® Taniuiiiii, though not (‘X- 
pressly iiientioiied, doubtless took part in the great struggle, and 
defeat at the Yadiinoiiiuu Lake in 445; for in the next yi'ar 
she was compelled to furnish corn for the lloman army, and ti> 
petition for another truce of forty years.'^ 

Though we find no further mention of Tar([iiinii in Mtrnscnn 
times, there is little doubt that she took jiart in the final great 
struggle for independence, and joined her coiifedcTates in tho 
second fruitless stand made at the Yadimoniaii Tjake in the. year 
471 (283 n.o.)A At what precise jieriod she fell under Roman 
domination we know not; but it must have been at the close of the 

* Liv. Vll. 17 ; Frontin. Stmt. II. 4, 

17 ; Diotl. Sic.* XVI. p. 432. Tlie lattei 
'Writer Bays nothing Tnemorablc w.ia effected 
— only tho affer Falinrua -w.-w deva>stjiteil.^ 

Yet Kutilus the dictator had his triimiiili#- 
liasti CapitoHni, anno 397. 

' Liv. YII. 19—22. 

** Liv. IX. 32, 33, 35, 36 ; of. Diml.* 

Sic. XX. p. 773, ed. Khoil.; Flor. I. 17 ; 

Faati Capitolini, anno 444. 


'» Liv. l.V. 39, 41 ; Sic. XX. ]>. 
7S1. Nicl.ulir(Ill. p. 276) icKiirdsTsii- 
nuiiiii as llic only l.ittor enemy that Uoiim 
piisscsscil among the Etuisc.iiis, after the 
fall of Yen. 

> Of this final war we have hut scattered 
notices. A connected and iletiiled account 
was douhtlcss gi\cn in the lost second 
dociwlc of hivy. 
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of Home. In the Second Punic War she furnished 
^ipibv^flept with sail-cloth.® The city was subsequently a 
^lony 'and'a municipiimi and inscriptions found on the spot 
prdVe it to have been flourishing in the time of Trajan and tlie 
•iAntonines. It is supposed to have been desolated by the Goths 
and Lombards in the sixtli, and by the Saracens in the nintli 
century of our era, at whicli time its inhabitants removed 
to the opposite hill, and founded Cqrneto ; but it was not fiimlly 
deserted till tlie year 1307, when its last remains were destroyed 
by the Cometans.^ * 

The site of the ancient city is still called Turchina,® or Piano 
*dLCivita. From the Montarozzi nothing is to be seen of it but 
t6e high, bare table-land on which it stood, girt about with white 
cMs. This table-land lies inland from the Montarozzi, and 
parallel to it, and rises five or six hundred feet above the gea. It 
is nem-ly two miles from Corneto, across the deep intervening 
valley; and as there is no road or even track, the excursion 
must be made on foot or horseback — the latter being advisable 
for ladies, as the slope is steep and rugged. The highest part of 
the city is to the west, opposite Chmieto. Here and in many 
other parts around the brow of tha cliffs are a few massive 
rectangular blocks, the foundations of the ancient walls, but other 
trace of a city, above ground, there is none — a long, bare plat- 
form, overrun with weeds or corn-stubble, meets tlie eye, with 
not a sign of life, on its melancholy surface, or at most a few 
cattle grazing, and a lonely herdsman seated on some prostrate 
block, or stretched beneatli a lowly bush. Yet that this has hmi 
the site of a city will not be doubted by him who regards the 
soil on which lie treads ; wdiich is composed of brick-bats, 
earthenware, hewn stone, and marble — ineffaceable traces of an- 
(ueiit liabitation. A practised eye might even perceive in these 
fragments records of the city’s history — that it was oiiginally 
Etruscan is jiroved by the pottery, which resembles that on 
purely Etruscan sites ; while the intermixture of marble tells of 
the domination of the Homans, and the frequent fragments of 

- Liv. XXVIII. 45 , Toml) of the Tarquins at Caere, must have 

® Plin. III. 8 ; Frontin. do Col. ; Cicero, l)een Tarcuna. The name of “Turchina” 
pro CsecinA, cap. IV. ; Ptolem. Geog. p. ih ^Iso given by the Cornetani to a height 
7*2, ed. Bert. halfway lietween the ancient city and 

* Garampi, ap. Tirabos. Letter. Ital, I. Monte Romano, whence water is still 
p. 50. brought to Corneto by the aqueduct. It is 

^ This is very nearly the Etruscan ap- marked by this name also onCanina’s map. 
pcllation, which, as we learn from the Etr. Marit. tav. 74. 
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verd-antique, and other rare and valuable Stones, it 

to have been a place of wealth and consequence under the 
Kinpire.® 

The lover of nature will turn from tliese dim traces of anti- 
(piity to the bright scene around him. lie looks across the 
deep, bare, lonesome valley to the opposite heiglit of the Mou- 
tarozzi, whose long, rugged mass bounds the vi(‘w to the soutli 
and west, terminating abruptly in yelhnv cliffs, wliich arc crowned 
by the many towers of Corneto. The lofty bare height to the 
north-west is Monte Quagliero, part of tlic ancient necropolis ; 
the trees in the intervening hollow mark tlui course of the 
IMarta ; and stretching away over a tract of level shore, the eye * 
reaches the broad blue of the Mediterranean, and travels on to 
the graceful headland of Monte Argentaro, to the Giglio and 
Gianiiuy, its islet satellites, and if the weather lie clear, to the 
peaks of Elba, dim and grey on the blue horizon. From this 
(piartcr round again to the south stretches the wide sweep of the 
Ftriiscan t)lain, broken and nudulating-— no longer here richlv 
w'ooded as in days of yore,^ hut for the most i)art naked and 
barren; w’itb the dark crests of tbe C’anino mountains on the 
north ; the giant mass of Santa Fiora, a wedge of snow, towering 
b(‘hind ; Monte Fiasc.ono rising like a long wave in the nortli- 
<‘iist; the loftier double-peaked Ciminian at its side; and 
bounding the vie>v to the south, the h)ng, serrated, and forested 
range of the Tolfa, sinking to the sea at Civita Veccliia. 

On the way from this point eastward to a lofty part of the 
ridge several remains arc passed — here mere substiuctions, then^ 
fragments of walling — here a well, tliere a vault opening in the 
slope. Still more numerous are such vestiges on tluj summit of 
this height, w’hich seems to liave been tlic Arx of Tarqiiinii. 
Here are nothing hut substructions, yet the outline of several 
buildings *111 ay be traced,** — ^l)ossibly temples of the three great 
<liviiiities, Jiqjitcr, Jmio, and Minerva, which were usual in 
Etruscan cities,** and which analogy tea<*hes us to look for on the 
Acropolis, or most elevated position. This si)ot is kiiouh by the 

® It Ih said that scarabei and iKiautiful ^ On tlic hi«le facing the Montarozzi, the 
eaineos are often biought to light by the , Mocks are arianged in tciraces down the 
plough. Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 93. -• slope, iH.ssil.ly the steps by which the su- 

^ Stat. Sylv. V. 2, 1 ; Varro, do Re peiineundiciit buildings were approached, 
Rust. III. 12. The latter writer speaks of ^ but more prol)al)ly so placed for the sake of 
a park here, stocked with wild animals, not a firmer foundation, 
only deer, roebuck, and hares, but also ® Serv. ad Jin. I. 426. 

^dd sheep. 
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della Regina, or ** The Queen's Altar,” It Is three 
|];^s an’^Hiore from Corneto as the crow flies, and double that 
dtlmnce by the high road. 

At a little distance behind tliese substructions, a senii-ciivnlar 
line of blocks is to be traced, which appears to mark tlie outline 
of the citadel. On the east of it are traces of a gate ; and on 
the opposite side, in the slope facing the Moiitarozzi, is a half- 
buried arch, which must he an ancient gateway, now eiiciun- 
bered with (Uhris, It is shown in the woodcut at the head uf 
this chapter.' 

, .'From the Arx the hill is seen to turn to the north east, 
showing the form of the city to have been that of an obtuse angle. 
The arm most remote from Corneto is bounded at the distance of 
nearly a mile by a high sugar-loaf mound, and the intervening 
slopes are thinly strewn with blocks of the ancient wijls— oiu* 
stone rarely standing upon another. The conical, or rather 
wedge-sliaped, height, called Tja Castellina, appears to have been 
without the limits of the city, from which it is Sej)arated by a 
hollow.^ Were it excluded, the city must still have been about 
five miles in circuit. 

The line of walls may be traced in many detached portions by 
substructions, llie blocks, though sometimes volcanic, are 
generally cut from the calcaveoits cliffs of the city, in dimensions 
and arrangement resembling the remnants of masonry at Yeii and 
Cffire, and with ecpial claims to be considered Ktruscan. In fact, 
where the outline of a city is almost determined by nature, the 
original line of wall at the verge of the cliff may well have been 
preserved in all ages, and liow often soever the upper portions 
may have been renewed, it is highly improbable that the fouiuhi- 
. tions would have been dis^turhed. There seem to have been 


^ The arch is only 0 ft. 6 in. in Kpan, 
ami about 8 ft. thick, inwanls ; sn that it 
in ust have been a mere poBtern . The depth 
of the vousBoirs Is 21 inches, and uf the 
courses in the surrounding masonry, 17 or 
18 inches. 

Canina gives an illustratinu of this arch- 
nray’ (Etruria Marit. tav. 77), yet speaks 
of it as on the north side of Tarquiiiii, and 
as opening in the substructions of a cause- 
way, which crossed the valley in this direc- 
tion to the heights of Santo Spirito^ and 
also served as an aqueduct to convey water 
thence to the ancient city (II., pp. 85, 57). 
He was either misinformed as to the posi- 


tion of the aicli, or if speaking from per- 
Bonal olwervation, he must have rcfeiied 
to another similar monument, for the aich- 
way mentioned in the text, and illustrated 
fiom a sketch by my o\mi hand, is on the 
south of the city, and was undoubtedly a 
gate in the city- walls. 

2 Wcstphal (Ann. Inst. 1830, p. 3/) 
, took this licight for the acropolis. It.'i 
fdojic, indeed, hears fragments of ancient 
walling, but whether these belonged to a 
fortification, or mark, as Canina Buppose^j 
’ the precinct of a temple which crowne»l 
the summit, now occupied by mediaeval re- 
mains, I could not determijUe. 
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many gates, ilie sites of some are very (lisceriiible-^-jjspecially 
in that part nearest Corneto. 

The principal remains within the walls arc evideiilly Roman. 
Just under the Arx to the west are traces of Baths, excavated in 
18!29. Tjittle IS now to be seen, but wli(*ii opened tliere wort' 
painted walls, broken statues and columns, laitiu iiiscri])tions, 
beautiful mosaics, and other remains which told of 

*• "What time the lloiiiainc Empire bore the rainc 
Of all the •world and florisht most in might.” 

'JVaces of other buildings liave been discovi‘n‘d— a niimpJnnim, » 
temples, reservoirs — in fact, every excavation brings some ruin to 
light, for the entire surface of the hill is a thick stratum of 
iUhm; but as such researches, however valuable to science, an' 
seldom lucrative to the speculator, we cannot (‘xpect many exca- 
vations to he made.'* 

In the*^vintcr of 187/)-0, however, a company of thirteen gentle- 
men of Corneto, witli the Sindaco at their head, indui'iict'd by the 
love of antiquarian research, rather than by tln' ho|)e of gain, 
eoniineiiced excavations on the site of the ancient city, 'riay 
continued their labours for three months, and though they did 
not find much of value to reward their ('iiterprisc', tliey had tlu' 
satisfaction to disclose a large portion of the soiitliern walls of 
the Arx, extending for at least sixty metres. 'I’hese walls are ol 
regular masoniy in six or seven courses, each course being about 
eighteen inches in height. The blocks, which are of the local 
stone, are all amuiged with their cuds outwards, and often 
immediately over each other in a hap-hazard mamier, as in very 
primitive masonry. In front of the wall ran an ancient road about 
ten feet wide, with a pavement of squared slabs laid diagoiuill] . 
This is now covered up, as are also sundry wells or pits beneath 
the wall, the contents of which T could not learn from m\ guide, 
one of the excavators. Within tlie walls, were opened several 
aiibterraiiean structures, in which were found fragments of 
marble, terra-cottas, and articles in bronze and gold, as well as 
coins. One of these chambers contained a great number ot 


^ For notices of the excavations on tlic 
site of Tarquinii, see Bull. Inst. 182a, p. 
1»7 ; isao, pp. 72, 238 ; 1831, p. 4 
1835, p. 27. 

Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 222) men- 
tions a large similar in coustructitni 


to the Cloaca Maxima, at tlic foot^ of the 
lull of Taiqumn. I have sought it in \ain ; 
noris it mentioned hy anyone hut liimsell. 
He ran hardly mean the halt-buried arch, 
of wliicli a woodcut is given at the head 
of this chapter. 
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tevra-cotta heads. Multitudes of large^^iron nails, probably used 
^ fqy fastening timber, which has long ago perished, lay in heaps 
on the ground, together with many fragments of glass, and of red 
Aretine pottery, with adornments in relief. 

A remarkable relic on tlie site of the city is a tomb, or what is 
precisely similar to idiose found in abundance on Etruscan sites 
— a chamber hollowed in the rock below the surface, of tlie 
ordinary size, with walls slightly converging as usual, and cciliiijr 
carved into beam and rafters. As it is in the very heart of the 
city, it naturally suggests a doubt if it were really a tomb, and 
cHot rather a cellar or underground apartment. But in the 
records of these excavations I find it mentioned as a tomb, and 
as containing, when opened, fragments of beautiful, painted 
vases, mingled with burnt boncs.^ It must then be regarded as 
an exception to the rule of Etruscan burial — as the tomb rf)f some 
illustrious individual, who was honoured with • sepulture within 
the city-walls.^ • 

Such are the extant remains of the city which formerly 
occupied this site — a city among the most amdent, and once, it 
may be, the chief in all Italy — the metropolis of the Etruscan 
Confederation — which was in the zenith of her power and 
splendour when Home was but a group of straw-built lints on the 
Palatine— which gave a dynasty to the Seven Hills, and ex- 
changed with the cities of Greece, even in that early age, the 
products of her skill and labour. AVho can behold iinmoYtMl 
her, present desolation? Where stood temple and tower, palace 
and forum, where shone the glories of art and the lavishments 
of wealth and luxury, nature now displays, as in mockery, 


* Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 7*2. Instiinces of 
similar intramural sepulture 1 have ub- 
servod on the site of the aueient Cierc. I 
am assured by Signor Luigi Dasti, the 
Sindaao of Coructo, that in the excavations 
made on the site of this ancient city in the 
spring of 1876, several subterranean tombs 
were brought to light. 1 visited the Hjjot 

May, to assure myself of the fact, but 
found that all these structuros had been 
reclosed with earth. 

^ This was the custom with the Romans. 
€ic. do Ijeg. II. 23 ; Pint. Publicola, ad 
finem. And in (Ireeco, though in early 
times the dead were buried in their own 
houses (Plato, Minos, II. p. 31 5, ed. Steph.), 
and though in Sparta and some of her 


colonies it was usual to inter within the 
city (Plut. Lycurg. ; Polyb. VIII. p. r>y;{, 
ed. Ca.saub. ; Pans. I. 43, 3),* yet in the 
historic period it was tlic general ciistinu 
to bury without the walls, as at Athens 
(Oic. ad Div. IV. 12), oveept when 
jiceuliar honour w’jis to be shown to the 
dciul ; as when Themistoclcs was intciicd 
in tlie forum of Magnesia (Plut. Theinist. 
ud fin. ), and Timoleon in that of Syracuse 
‘(Plut. Timol. ad fin.). Polybius (loc-. eit) 
t^lls us that at Tarentum the citizens al- 
ways buried tlieir dead within the walls, 
tin fancied obedience to an ancient oracle, 
which hod declared that thettftf'would Ihj 
happy and prosperous in |v^rti4^ to tiie 
numW of its inhabitants. 
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her summer tribute of golden. com-««/M nbi Troja fmt. Or 
where the rock-strewn soil refuses to yield, all is a iiaked, 
waste-^ ^ 

“ The mighty columns are but sand, 

And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins.” 

The sage ()r^ artist from Athens or Corinth— the Egyptian 
priest or magician— the Phmnician merdiant— the Saihiiite ally 
—the subject. Umbrian— the rude Gaul or stern llonuin nmrvel- 
liiig at the magnificence— the stately augur— the lianf>lity Lnciiiuo 
—the fierce corsair— the crowd of luxurious citizens, the rank, 
the wealth, the beauty qf Tarquinii— where are they? Your* 
voice passes over the lonely waste, and meets not the wall of 
temple, mart, or palace, to echo the cry, “ Wlns'e' are tlu>y?’' 
The city is no more — one stone of it is scarcely left upon 
another.* And its inhabitants? They lie in ilie depths of 
yonder hill. Not one abode of the living is left, but sepulchres 
in thousands. Tliere lie the remains of Taripiiiiii and of her 
citizens, their treasures of gold and silver, of bronze and pottery, 
of painting and sculpture, all they prize<l in life, lie not liiu’e, but 
there — buried with them. Strange that while their place of 
abode on earth is mute, their sepulchres should utter such 
eloquent truths ! 
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CHAPTER XXVlir. 

ORAVIHG.f:. 

Inde Graviscanim fastigia lara vitlcmns 
Qiias jncmit ji'stivie sji*j»e paliulis ndor. 

Se«l uiemoroaa viret densw vicinia luds, 

Pinwuiue cxtrciiiLs fluctuat unihra frctk—lluTiLius. 

As Tarquinii carried on an extensive commerce with foreign 
countries, yet was situated some miles from the sea, she must 
have had a port. This is nowhere expressly named by tlie 
ancients, yet as the only town on this coast below Tarquinii was 
Graviscaj,^ said by Livy to have belonged to that (pty,^ it is 
highly probable that Gravisem Avas its port. 

Of Graviscie a few scattered notices only have come down to 
us. We have no record of its foundation, yet Ave learn that it 
Avas of high antiquity/^ It was probably a colony of Tarquinii, 

* CftUed alRO GmviRca, aiul GrayiRcium. There are certain coins— with the legend 

Flin. Ill, 8 ; Strab. Y. p. 225 ; Mela, II. • TPA, and the head of Jnpiter, two eagles 
4 ; Ptolem. p. 68, ed. Bert. ^n a thunderbolt, and two dots as the sign 

^ Liv. XL. 29. of a sratons, — which have been attributed 

^ Virgil (iEn. X. 184) mentions it among a to Qravisem. Lanzi, Sagg. 11. pp. 26, 66. 
the Etruscan cities of the time of ^eas. Butnnmismatists now refer them to Actagas 

Sil. Italicus (VIII. 475) characterises it as in Sicily. 

— veteres Gravisem. 
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established solely for purposes of commerce; and it must have 
followed the fortunes ol its mother-city. Yet it fell into th»<. 
liaiuls of tlie Romans at an earlier period, for it was taken from^ 
Taniiiimi. In the year 573 (181 b.c.) it became a Roman 
<-olony,^ and it appears to have been in existoiico as late as 
Trajan, « but in the time of lintilius it was in utter ruin, and 
scarcely a vestige of it was visible/* If this were the case nearlv 
1500 years since, what can we expect to tind now *> Us general 
position on the coast behnv Tavquinii is pretty clearly indicated 
by the geographers and Itineraries, ^ but its precise site has not 
been satisfactorily determined, — most antiquaries iilaciiig it at, 
or near the Porto San Cleinentiiio, between the mouths of the 
]Marta and IVIignonej^ some at tlie nioiitli ot the latter stream}'^ 
Westphal alone pointing out a site on tlie right hank of the 
;^^^rta.i I have visited all three spots, and am of oi)inion that 
the last is the true site of Crraviscte, or at least of the porto.^ 


Tarquirvii. 

S. Clementino, or Le Saline, as it is called from tlie neigh- 
houring salt-works, is a small port, four or live miles below 
(Jorneto. Though called a port, it is scarcely a village — a large 
Dogniia, a puny fort, and a few liovels inhabited by the labourers 
in the salt-works, being its sole ingredients. A little commerce, 
however, is carried on, for it exports salt to h’iumicino for the 
capital, and 'Corn in some quantities to France and Kngland, as 
in ancient times to Ilome.^ This is in tlie cool season. In. the 
siiminer months the place is well nigh deserted. Not a soul 
enters this fatal region, save under imperious necessity. The 
doffanicrc turns his face to the ^\aveless, slimy expanse, which 


* Liv. l(>c. cit. ; cf. Fabrctti, X. p. 7i8. 
Fiontinus (tie Coloiiiis) speaks of a later 
colonisation of (xraviscaj hy Augustus, au«l 
says that Tiberius marked out its a^a' by 
huge stones. 

“ This is learned from an inscription 
found at Tarquinii, which refers to 
Gravisesfi. Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 152. 

Kutil. Itin. L 2S1. 

^ Strabo (loc. cit.) describes it as 300 
ftadia (374 miles) from Cosa, and somewhat 
less than 180 (224 miles) from Pyrgi. Th^ 
Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus gives the 
distance from Pyrgi as 27 miles. The 
Peutingerian Table is defective in tht| 
distances on this side of Gravisem, but states 
that fr^ be 21 miles, which is 

much Ptolemy indicates it as 


lying Ijctwcen Co.s.i .md O.istium Novum. 
rict*i*»iuu in distances is not to lie looked 
forfumi the ancient geographer, on account 
of their irnperfeet lueaiis of information, 
nor fruin the Itincraiies, hecaiiso of the 
great facility for the commission of errors 
ill the tiansciihiiig of ligures. Wc must 
l)C content with an approximation to truth. 

« Cliivcr, n. p. 484. Orarncr, Ancient 
TUly, T. p. 197. Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
1. p. 140. Ahekcn, Mittchtalien, p. 36. 

9 Canina, Hull. Inst 1847, p. 92. This 
view is based on the Itineraries. 

» Ann. Inst. 1830, pp. 28, 30. 

* Liv. I A. 41 . I cannot ieara that coral 
is found on this coast as in ancient times. 
—PliD. XXXII. 11. 
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meeka his woe. witb-its dazzling je3s 6ighs in vain for a 
||peathe'of pure, air refresh his’ fevered brow ; — the lonely 
d[ragd hfe ‘sickening form around the pyramids of salt 
which fetud the' "shbre, using his musket for a staff, or he looks 
out from his hovel of reeds on the brink of a salt-pit, to the bare 
trembling swamp around, and curses the fate which has con- 
signed him to this lingering death. It is a dreary ’spot, whore 
danger is not masked in beauty, but comes- in its native deformity. 
Sucli^has ever been the character of this coast. Virgil desei ibos 
, it as most unhealthy — and the very name of Gravisem, according 
;to Cato, is significant of its heavy pestilent atmosphere.*’^ Tli(‘ 
curse on Moab and Ammon is here realised — “ Salt-pits and a 
perpetual desolation.” 

These salt-works produce anmially eight pyramids, each con- 
taining nearly a million of pounds. It is strange that gione f)f 
this salt is consumed at Corneto, which receives her supply from 
France — the heavy duties on the native product, still, tvs in the 
days of Porseiia,^ a government monopoly, making it more 
expensive than that imported. 

At San Clemeiitino are traces of ancient habitation — two vaults 
and a sewer of Roman date, and fragments of pottery mingled 
with the soil. The space thus strewn is very circumscribed; 
nothing above ground is of Etruscan clmractcr, and no remains 
<jf an ancient port are visible. Yet traces of Etruscan burial 
%ve been found in the neighbourhood which favour the view, 
ijiough tliey do not warrant the conclusion, that this is the site 
pf'Graviscaj.® 

'.Three miles along the sliore to the south, stands the lonely 
Tower of Bertaldo, at the mouth of the Mignone.® It is more 
commonly called Sant Agostino, from a legend of that saint. 
Tlie holy man, as he once strayed along this sliore, was ponder- 
ing on the mysteiies of the Trinity, and doubts, suggested by the 
evil powers whose attacks he deplores in his “ Confessions,” were 
arising in liis mind, when on reaching this spot, he beJield a 

* Virg. iEn. X. 184 ; Sei-v. inloc.; Until. In one were founil all the bones of a hoiso, 

I. ^S2. Cato, ap. Serv. loc. cit. and (as if the owner hod left to liis stecil 

* Liv. II. 9. the post of honour) hy its side lay a liuiniiii 

® Westphal is in error in denying the 'rikeleton of gigantic size. Ann. Inst. 1S29, 

existence of ancient remains on this site, p! 95— Ayvolta. 

Ann. Inst. 18o0, p. 28. Fainted vases ® Anciently the Minio, mentioned l)y 
ha\e been found here, not in tombs, 'hut sVirgil, .31m X. 183 ; Serv. in loc. ; Mela, 
in sarcophagi of stone nr earthenware, II. 4 ; Rutil. I. 279. Cluver (II. p. 485 ) 
Imried at a very little depth below the sur- regards the Raiiinium ji^aritimc 

face, and in a circumscribed spot of ground. Itinerary as a coiTuption 
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child busied in filling with water a small hole in the sand. 
St, Augustine asked what he was about. “ Trying to jtut theM 
sea into this hole,” replied the criatiim. “ Impossible ! ’’ cried^ 
tlie saint, laughing at the boy’s simplicity. » More easy this," 
said the other, who now stood confessed an angel, “than for thee 
to comprehend those sublime mysteries thou art vainly seeking 
to penetrate.” This cannot have been the site of Graviseie, which, 
as we learn both from Butilins and the Itineraries, stood con- 
siderably to the north of the Minio. It probably nuirks the site 
of liapinium, a station on the Via Aurelia, half-way between 
Centum Cellaa and Gravisete. • 

To reach the site on the right hank of the Marta, it is 
necessiuy on leaving Corueto to take the road to Leghorn, ns far 
as the Marta, two miles distant ; then, crossing the bridge, turn 
at once ^o the left, and after a couple of miles in a couutrj-- 
road, you will I'each some Boman jniins by the wa3’-side. A few 
furlongs beyond is an eminence, some thirty or forty feet high, 
on and around which ai-e scattered sundry largo blocks of tufo, 
and fragments of travei-tine columns. This I take to bo the site 
of Gravisete. That more than a temple or villa oceupied it is 
clear, from the extent of the broken pottery, and from several 
circumstanocs presently to be mentioned. True, it is almost two 
miles from the sen, yet scarcely a furlong from the Marta, which 
here swells into a respectable stream, and bears palpable evidence 
of having been of much more iiuportaueo in ancient times tliau 
at pi-esent, and of having been in direct connexion witli tins 


omilionce. ii « 

To discover these traces of antiiiuity, you riiust lollow the 

course of the stream from the point where you first meet wit i 
the Boman rums ; and at the distance of two oi t nee m mipS 
j-ou will come upon some large blocks rising lom m sol- 

Furtlier e'ifamination will show tiiein to be tie cies o -in i 
Look over the bank— you wiU perceive tlie vault ^ ’ 

and if j'on clamber down, you will find it to le one o , 

specimens of an ancient arch in all I'-trum. - J ns , 

oil making this discovery was great. A hiem wio lai i 
visited this site, had remarked the blocks nsiug lom i ’ 
bad not perceived the grand relip *of antiqiutj a ns ee . 
it is, for the vault is not inferior to the L oaca j J 

or about fourteen feet, while the musonry is on a much lai^er scale. 

* The r(,«Moii»are from five to lix feet Bcarcejy two fort m.! a half ; but tUc.e a 
HI dojitli J tlio Cloaca May.l*aa are a triple row ot 

\OL. I. 
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The arch opens in a long embankment of regular masonry, which, 
^sing some twenty feet above the stream, extends in frag- 
ments a considerable distance towards the sea. The masonry of 
both arch and embankment is of tufo, uncemented, and is of 
manifest antiquity. The vault must be tlie mouth of a sewer or 
stream, as is clearly shown by the mound of earth which chokes 
it. Were it not for this, and the trees which have taken root in 
it, the arch could not be examined from this bank ; and to the 
boughs of the said trees I acknowledge my indebtedness for 
the sketch which is copied in the woodcut at the head of this 
c Chapter. 

Remounting the bank, I descried a double line of substructions 
stretching away in connection with the arch, in a direct line 
towards the height of the town. I traced it across the plain, till 
the modern road, which skirts the base of that emiiiencg, oblite- 
rated its vestiges. It was obviously the ancient road or causeway 
from the stream to the town. Scarce a block of the j[)avement 
remained, but the skeleton — ^the double line of kerb-stones— 
was most palpable. This causeway explained the long embank- 
ment to have been a quay, and a port w^as at once confessed.^ 
I could not doubt that tliis was a quay, for the opposite bank 
was very low, and entirely witliout masonry. The whole seemed 
the counterpart of the Pulchrum Littus and the Cloaca Maxima ; 
the embankment being of the same heiglit, the vault of the same 
dimensions, and the object being doubtless similar — to drain the 
low grounds on this bank,® to permit vessels to lie alongside, and 
to serve as a barrier against occasional floods — the Marta being 
the natural and only emissaiy of the Lake of Bolsena. This 
must have been one reason, added to the all-cogent one ol 
superior salubrity, which led the founders of the town to select 
a site, not on the sea-shore, or on the banks of the stream, but 
on the first convenient eminence, though it were two miles inland. 
This quay, sewer, and causeway, prove to a certainty that this 


® The river would not serve as a port 
now-a-days, hut must have been quite deep 
and broad enough for the galleys of the 
ancients. The causeway may possibly havo 
formed part of the ancient Via Aurelia,* 
hut the absence of all traces of a bridge * 
across the Marta at this point seems opposed 
to that view. *■ v 

* The arch may have been a bridge over 
a small stream, which fell into the Marta, 
but no traces of a channel could 1 perceive 


in the plain. The proprietor of the ground, 
Signor Falsocappa, oC Gometo, is of opinior 
that the arch, called by the i)easantry I 
Pontone, is a bridge originally crossing th( 
Marta itself, ^ivhicli has since changed it* 
course. But the comparatively narrow 
span of the arch, the absence of all ves- 
tiges of a former channel, and the lont 
embankment, forbid mo to entertain tliw 
view. 
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site, whatever may have been its name in ancient times, was the 
port of Tarquinii.® 

West of the town is a rising ground, in wliich are some caves, 
and here, it is said, tombs have been found. Sepulchres richly 
decorated and furnished, are not likely, however, to be discovered 
here ; for this town can have been little more than a place of 
business to the parent city— a landing-place for goods— where the 
merchant princes of Tarquiiiii had their warehouses and olHces.* 
No one would have dwelt in the pestilent atm()sphert‘ of tliis 
swampy coast, who could have afforded a residence on the com- 
paratively salubrious heights of Tarqninii. 'i’lie fover-fraugltt • 
climate of the summer months is the only feature which the site 
retains of its ancient character. Nothing can be more dreary and 
desolate than the scene around. The sun calls forth no beauty ; 
the slwwcrs no verdure or luxuriance. Of the dense pine-groves 
which overshadowed the waves of old," not a tree remains the 
vineyartls whicdi still earlier gave Gravisete renown, have now no 
existence,— a patch of coni here and there in the plain, and the 
grey olive-woods on the distant slopes of the Montarozzi, are tin? 
only signs of cultivation within view# 


1 I stated my opinion that tliis Avas the 
site of Graviscaj in Bull. Inst. 1847, p. 1^-. 
To this, Canina, who placed that town near 
the mouth of the Mignone, which site, he 
says, agrees with the distance of rather lcs.s 
than 180 Btadia^ laid down by Strabo jis 
that between Pyrgi and (jraviscjp, (»bjecte»l, 
and pronounced the remains discovered by 
me to belong to a station on the \ la Aurelia, 
indicated in the Maritime Itinerary under 
the name of Maltanum, which, he tliinks, 
from the agreement of the other Itineraries, 
stood precisely at the mouth <d the Marta. 
Now the Itineraries, to which Oanin.a .ai)peara 
to have yicldeil implicit credence, are often 
in error, or widely at varianiJC— as a com- 
parison of them in this very instance will 
attest. The principal objection to this Iwing 
the site of Graviscaa is the position to the 
south of the Marta assigneil to that town 
by the Itineraries. (See Wcstphal’s oliserva- 
tions on this subject. Ann. Inst. 1830^ 
p. 32. ) On other points I may appeal to 


them in support of my view th.at thi.s is llie 
site of (traviscpp. For if, with Oaiiina, I 
cite the Mantiiiio Itinei.iry in cA’iilcncc, 1 
iindOravisnc placed 12 uuIch fr.uu Cen- 
tumcelhe, hut the Mignone, where (J.imna 
phvccs liraviscic, is only 7 or 8 miles dis- 
Unt ; the Saline, wheie others have placed 
it is hut 10, whereas my site is just 124 
miles from that port And while Stinho's 
tUstance of 180 xtadih from Pyigi w better 
answered in the Saline tlmu in either of the 
other sites; the Maritime Itinerary in 
htatiiig it at 27 miles, favours the site on 
the right bank of the Marta. Tins shows 
how little deiKjndeuce is to he. jdaeed upon 
the Itineraries for pivcise information ^ 

2 It was luohably, like AKium and 1 yrgi, 
aincic-oppidiim parvum (Until. I. 224); 
forStialK) (Y. P. 

assert that there w'lis but one litruscan ntj 

oil this roast-Pupulonia. 

3 RutiJ. Itin. I. 288. 

< Plin. N. H. XIV. 8, 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVIII. 

VIA AURELIA. 

{Cmtinwd fronn page 226.) 

Antorink Itirerary. pKUTiRaEUiAR Table. 


Pyrgi 


Pyrgi 


Castro Novo 

M.P. Till. 

Fnniciim 

— 

Centum Cellis 

V. 

Castro Novo 

M.P. vini. 

Martha 

X. 

Centum Celias 

iiii. 

Forum Aiirelii 

XTIII. 

Minilo 6. 

— 

Oossam 

XXV. 

Gravisca 

• — 



Co 



Artorisk Maritime Itinerary. 

Tal)ellaria 

V. 

Pyrgi 


Marta 

• 11 . 

Panai»ioneiu 

M.p. nr. 

Foro Aurelii 

IIT. 

Castrum Novum 

vir. 

Armenita fluv. 

nil. 

Centum Celi.'us 

V. 

Ad Nonas 

III. 

Alg.as 

III. 

Snccosa 

ir. 

Riipinium 

ITT. 

Cosam 

IT. 

Oravifcicas 

VI. 



Maltanum 

III. 

8ome of the distances given after Centum 

Qiiintianam 

III. 

Celia* are veiy inconcct 

, and show that 

Regas 

VI. ' 

the Tabic in this mrt is not to l>e trusted. 

Amine fluv. 

III. 



Fortum Hcrculis 

XXV. 




For .'i eontinuation of the Via Aurelia from Cosa to Luna, see Chapter XIA'. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

rVLCL 

Buine di cittadi c di castella 

Stavan con gran tresor quivi sozzopra.— Ariosto. 

What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground ? . . . 

The rilled urn, tho violated mound. — JI yro.n. 

VuLCi is a city whose very name, fifty years since, was scarcely 
known, but “ which now, for the cnonnoiis treasures of aiitiiiuity 
it has }ielded, is exalted above every other city of tlie ancient 
world, not excepting even, in certain respects, llerculaiicuiii or 
Pompeii.”^ Little is to be seen, it must he confessed, on its site ; 
yet a visit to it will hardly disappoint the traveller. It lies about 
f'ighteen miles north-west of Cometo. The road, for the first 
<?leven or twelve, or as far as^Montalto, is the coast-railway from 
Home to Pisa, ahd follows the line of the ancient Via Aurelia ; 
traversing a country bare and* imdAlatiiig, and of little beauty. 
Let the visitor descend at the station of Montalto, about halt a 


^ Dr. Brann, Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 39. 
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Ono Roman Mila 

I. Tenuta di Ponte Sodo. 

II. Tenuta di ('astelluccia di Vok-i. 

III. Tenuta di Campo Morto. 

A Castelliiccia. 

B Castellina. 

C Scavi of Campanari, Candelori, Fosaati. 
D Scavi of Feoli. 

E Scavi of Princi])e di Oanina 
F Casette del Piaii di Maggio. 

Q La Cucumelletta. 

H Small tumulus— La Botonda, 

I La Cucumella. 

K The Isis tomb. 

L Tombs of masonry. 

M Traces of a Roman Aqueduct. 

N, 0, F» Q, K, Outline of the ancient City. 
The dott^ line from 0 to R indicates 
fragments of the walls. 

S Site of an ancient Bridge. 

T Two cedicidas of Roman times. 

U Line of ancient road from Yetulonia to 
Tarquinii, Banked with tombs, 
p. Remains of a Christian chapel. 
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mile from the town. This is a smaU, dull place, with no attrac 
tion beyond a tolerably comfortable inn. It is suppo.scd to be 
the site of the Forum AWelii, a station on the Via Aurelia.^ At 
the moutli of the Fiora, on which it stands, are a few Roman 
remains. On tlie shore, about three miles to the south-east, stood 
Regae, tlie site of a very ancient Pelasgic settlement, Rcgisvilla, 
whose king Maleos, or Majieotes, the legendary inventor of the 
trumpet, abandoned his throne, and migmted to Athens;’ The 
site is now called, from its prominent rocks, Le Murello.^ 

Vulci lies near the Ponte della Badia, seven or eight miles 
inland from Montalto, and is accessible in a carreimo^ light 
vehicle.'^ All this district is a desert— -a desert of corn, it is true, 
but almost uninhabited, so deadly is the summer-scourge of 
malaria. One house alone is passed on the road to the Ponte 
della Vadia, and that is a little mill, on the Timono, which is 
here spanned by a natural bridge, called, like that of Veii, Ponte 
Sodo. 3eneath it is a cavern, gi*otesquely fretted with stalactites. 

On passing the Ponte Hodo we entered on avast treeless moor, 
without a sign of life, save a conical atpaniin of rushes here and 
there rising from its surface, and a dark castle, standing in lonely 
pomp in the midst, nearly three miles before us. All this moor, 
from the other side of the l*onte Sodo, up to the castle and far 
beyond it, was the necropolis of Vulci ; but no signs of sepulture 
were visible, except one lofty tumulus — the Cucumella — half-way 
between us and the castle. As we proceeded, however, we 
observed numerous pits, mai-kiiig the si)ots where tombs had 
been recently opened, and partly reclosed with earth. 

We alighted at the castle-gate. It is a fortress of the middle 
ages, and in most other lands would be a piece of antiquity. 
Here it is a modern work, with little interest beyond its pic- 


^ Cluveit II. p. 485 ; Mannert, however 
(Gcog. p. 370), places Forum Aurelii at 
Castellaccio, near the mouth of the Arrone, 
half-way between the Fiora and the Marta; 
a site more in accordance with the Feutin- 
gerian Table. The Fiora is the Armenita 
of the Table, and the Amine of the Mari- 
time Itinerary. Some singular Etruscan 
monuments have been found in the neiglw 
bourhoodof Montalto.— Micali, Mon. In9d. 
P. 195, tav. XXXIV.; p. 403, tav. LIX. 

* Strab. V. p. 226 ; Lactant. ad Stall 
Theb. IV. 224. MUller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 
0) thinks he derived this name from the 
headland of Malea in Laconia. BegisvilLa 


is piobably a Komaii conuption of llie more 
ancieut name of Itcga*, ■which al’teiwai-ds 
came again into use. AYeleker (cited by 
Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 205) derives 
it from clefts, a name iiulieativo of 

its situation. 

■* Ilolstcn. Aiinot. ad Cluver. p. 34 ; 
Westplial, Ann. Inst. 1830; p. 30. 

5 There are two roads from Montalto to 
Vulci, both practicable for light vcliiclcs. 
The shorter runs on the right bank of thq 
Flora, but that on tbo left bank is pre- 
ferable. Tliis it is which is described in 
the text. It is marked in the Map. 
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turesque cl^ractei\ "When I first knew it, it was a Papal custom- 
house ; and a few doganieri mounted guard here over the neigh- 
bouring frontier, and took toll on the cattle and goods which 
crossed it. The castle stands on the verge of a deep ravine 
which is here spanned by a narrow bridge, fenced in with parapets 
so tall as to block all view. Not till I had crossed it had I any 
idea of its character ; and then, from the slope below, it biu’st on 
me like a fresh creation. It is verily a magnificent structure, 
bestriding the rocky abyss like a colossus, witli the Flora fretting 
and foaming at a vast depth beneath.^ But what means tliis 
jBxtraordinary curtain of stalactites whiidi overhangs the bridge 
on this side, depending in huge jagged masses from the parapet, 
and looking as though a vast cataract had rolled over the top of 
the bridge, and been petrified in its fall, ere it could reach the 
ground ? One might almost fancy the bridge had been li^wii out 
of the solid rock, and that the workmen had abandoned it before 
its completion, — like Michael Angelo’s statues with ui\finished 
extremities. How else came this rugged appendage fixed against 
the very top of so lofty a structure ? The only solution is — it is 
the result of an aqueduct in the parapet. I observed the rocks 
around fretted in the same manner, and then comprehended that 
the water flowing from the table-land of the necropolis, chaigetl 
with tartaric matter, in its passage through the aqueduct had 
oozed out of its channel, and by the precipitation of the eartliy 
matter it held in solution, had formed this petrified drapery to 
the bridge. The stalactites stand out six or seven feet from the 
wall, and depend to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet. Indepen- 
dently of their remarkable conformation, their colouring — a clear 
creamy white — combines, with the grey or reddish masonry, 
to add to the effect of the bridge. The solemn castle, high on 
the cliff by its side, rearing its dark-red tower against the sky— 
the slopes clothed with the ilex and -shrubs — the huge nfasses of 
rock in the hollow — the stream struggling and boiling through 
the naiTOw cleft — the steep frowning cliffs seen through the ai’cli 
— are so many accessories in keeping with the principal object, 


^ The height of the arch above the stream 
is said to be 96 French feet, and its span 
62 feet. The width of the bridge is only 
10 feet, and its entire length 243 feet. 
Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 261. There, is a seednd 
'krch, only 15 feet in span, formed merely 
to lighten and strengthen the long wall of 
masonry on the right bank. It has a draped 


figure in relief on its key-stone. There is 
a third arch, still smaller, close under the 
calUe, not perforating the structure, hut 
merely recessed in it. Being on the southern 
fide of the bridge, it is not shown in the 
annexed woodcut. A view of the bridge 
from that side is given in Mon. Ined. Inst. 
1. tav. 41. 




POSTB VELLA CADIA, VULCI. 
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f„iiuing with it as stiiking and picturesque a scene ns I 
ill Etruria. 


remember 


WhaUs the date of the brulj(e, and by wliom was it constructed ^ 
Signor Vincenzo Campanari, wlio first made it known to the woill 
took for granted that it was of Eteuscan architecture • 7 but M * 
I eiioir who exercised a more ciitieal eye, entortaiued\loubts of* 
this. Ihe truth is, that tlie bndge is of different periods It 
has three projecting piers of red tufo, much weather-worn whidi 
are obviously of earlier construction than the neat amUiarder 
nmfro masonry which encases them. Botli the tutb and uenfro 
portions are in the same emplcctmi style, like the walls of Sutvi 
Nepi, and Fallen ; and the latter poi-tion is, in part, rusticated! 
This style, having been adopted by the Romans, affords no de- 
cided clue to the constructors of the bridge. Tlic return-facing 
of the arrii, however, is of travertine, and may A\ith certainty be 
referred to that people, as it possesses features in common with 


bridges of iindoubted Roman origin— the Ponte d’Augustoat Narni, 
and the celebrated Pont du Gard. The aqueduct, also, I take to be 
Roman, simply becaiise it passes over arches of that construction ; 
for the skill of the Etruscans in hydraulics is so well attested, as 
to make it highly probable that to them were the Romans indebted 
for that description of structure.® The tufo buttresses are very 
probably Etruscan, for they are evidently the piers of the original 
bridge ; and may have been united, as Lenoir suggests, by a 
horizontal frame of wood- work, a plan often ndopted by the 
Romans — ^in the Sublician bridge, to wit — which subsequently 
gave place to the nevfro masonry of the time of the Republic, and 
to the arches. This seems a plausible hypothesis ; and, in default 
of a better, I am willing to adopt it. The nenfro and travertine 
portions are, in any case, of Roman times, whatever be the 
antiquity of tlie tufo piers,® 

The enormous masses of stalactite which drape the bridge 
seem to indicate a high antiquity for the whole structure ; and, 
doubtless, they must have been the formation of centuries : yet 


“ Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 195. quity of the projecting piers. Etrun.i 

" Ganina takes tte aqueduct to be of Mant. 11., pp. 87, 92, 191. 

Imperial times, and probably of the time ® These piers are merely encased, not 

of (daudiuB, in whose reign the greatest *coiniected witli the rest of the structure 
arched works of the Konians were con- * Lenoir iwmts out an analogy, as regards 
structed, and to have been made to convey these tpfo piers, between this bridge ami 

^ater to the Therm® in the city, which are \he Ponte Noniio, on the Via Prienestiua, 

unquestionably of Roman origin. To the near the site of Uabii, which is kno^n to 
‘>ame period lie also refers the bridge, but be of high antiquity. Anu. Inst. p. 

<ioes not notice the difference in the anti- . 261* 
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we need not refer them to too remote a period ; for, in a parallel 
case at Tivoli, a vault in the face of a cliff, lined with Roman 
reticulated work, has had its mouth blocked by an immense sheet 
of this fantastic formation, many tons in weight. 

About a mile below the bridge, on the right bank of the Fiora, 
stood the ancient city of Vulci. It occupied a platform of im 
great elevation,' and, except on tlie river side, not defended by in- 
accessible cliffs ; yet it is the only height in the wide plain at all 
adapted to the site of a eity. Its surface is now sown with corn ; 
and, besides the usual traces of ancient habitation in broken 
* pottery, there are ruins of extensive baths, and the wrecik of a 
small temple, with celUi and niches still standing, and the statues 
of its divinities and the columns which adorned it lying in 
shattered fragments around.^ All these are Roman, and of 
Imperial times. Of the Etruscan city there are no traces, beyond 
portions of the walls, of tufo blocks, on the brow of the cliffs to 
the south and west. The sites of five gates can be recognised. 

The city was of no great size — not larger than Ffiesuhe or 
Rusellfle, or about two miles in circuit.® Yet, at the period of its 
greatest prosperity, it must have been extremely populous ; for 
its sepulchres disclose this fact. Its vast wealth, which is learned 
from the same source, must have been obtained by foreign com- 
merce ; yet the position of the city, seven or eight miles from the 
sea, and on no navigable stream, is such as could have been 
chosen only by agriculturists. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which proves how limited is 
our acquaintance with antiquity, tliat though 4his city, from its 
population, wealth, and magnificence, must at some period have 
been amdng the first in Etruria, we have absolutely no account 
of its history in Livy, Dionysius, or any other ancient writer- 
nothing beyond a bare record of its existence in the^ catalogues 
of geographers.® The history of Vulci is chronicled in its 

* From the variety in these fragments, imagined it' to have occupied both hanks of 
in size, style, and material, it would seem the river, and that its two parts, lf>«« 
that several public buildings Iiad occupied divided, were connected by bridgcH. 
this site — all of the Empire. For notices Museum Etrusque, p. 16. 
of the remains on the site of the city, see ® Pliny (III. 8) mentions its inhabitants 
Bull. Inst. 1835, p. 177; 1836, p. 36; and, aa— Volcentini, cognomino Etruseij-and 
1835, p. 122 ; where an account is given • states that Cosa was in their territory— 
of an ancient furnace, containing fragments ' Cossa Volcientium. Ptolemy (p. 
of pottery— suggesting a native manizfactory*, Bert. ) calls it Oad\Koi, and Stephanas says 
of vases. a city of Etruria ; iiccopiing ^ 

® Micali, Ant. Pop. Itsl. I. p, 147 . Polybius, VI., the name of its people was 
Some have thought it once spread over tko and ’OAicif»i. The name has 

adjacent heights. The Prince of Gafliho been supposed of Greek origin, yet it® 
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sepulchres. Were it not for these, and the marvellous secrets 
tliey disclose, ViUci might have remained to tlio end of time in 
obscurity— its site unheeded, its verj' existence forgotten. ‘ 

The only event in the annals of Vulci, which has come down 
to us, is recorded in the Fasti Consubu'es, preserved in the 
Capitol. It is the defeat of its citizens, in concert with the 
Volsinienses, by T. Coruncanius, the Roman Consul in the year 
474 (b.c. 280).® This date proves the power and importance of 
Vulci, that, after the disastrous defeats the Etruscans ha<l experi- 
enced at tlie Vadimonian Lake, in the years 444 and 471, where 
the strength of the nation was completely broken, Vulci could 
still make head against Rome ; and its conjunction with Volsinii, 
which at that time must have been one of the migliticst cities in 
Etruria, is a further evidence of its importance/’ It is even 
probable ^that at this late period of the national independence, 
after Veii, Falerii, and other cities south of the Ciminian, had hcen 
cmniuerecl, Vulci took rank among the Twelve.^ That it was 


fi^miiiio Etruscan character in evident at 
a ifl'incc. Its initial syllable places it in 
the same category with Volatcrno, Volsinii, 
Yoltiiinn .0 Fannin, Fclsina, Falerii, and 
tlie names of numerous Etruscan families— 
SDine of which bear a close analogy, a^ 
Vch'ia, Vclscia, Phelccs or Plielcia, Velclias, 
Vi'k'hnas, Volczna, Velzina. The M. Ful- 
ciniiis of Tarquinii, whom Cicero (pro 
Cavinfl, IV.) speaks of as owner of an 
ostatc near Castelliiin Axil, seems to have 
(leiivctl his name from Vulci. 

■* (lerhanl (Ann. Tiist. 1831, p. 101) Is 
inclined to date the foundation of Vulci 
aft 'r the battle of Ciima, or about the y<*ar 
of Romo 278 ; but, I think, without 
a hMiuate reason. His arguments arc, tho 
silt'in'c of ancient writers, the close vicinity 
of T.irquinii iftid llegisvilla, the former of 
^\llu■ll he imagines began to decline in 
power about that peiiod, leaving Vulci to 
rise into importance. But if Cosa, as some 
buppose from Pliny’.s mention of it, were a 
toliniy of Vulci, the latter must have 
existed in very early times. 

The similarity lH|tween the names of 
Volci or Vulci, and Volsci or Vulsci (jh’c 
Cato, ap. Priseian. V. 12 ; VI. 8), is very* 
apparent. But what i-eal connection ox* 
ibtcd is not so easy to determine. We 
l^now that the land of tho Volsci, as well 
•‘IS all Campania, was at one period subject 
to the Etruscans (Cato, ap. Serv. ad ^n. 


XI. 567 ; al Coorg. Tl. .513 ; Strab V. 
p 212; Polyh. 11. 17, 1); and tlicncc 
Alicali (Ant. I’n]) Ttal. 1. p. Ill)) infers 
tint a colony of Volsci may liavc sctthjil 
at Vulci during tli it iloimnitinn. Niehiilq* 
(I. p. 12), cf. p 70) thinks, fr«»m tlie 
raeiitioii hy Livy (XXVII. 15), t»f a people 
bcaiing alm')st tho b.iino n.imtj, tin* Vol* 
censes, in connection with the Lnc ini and 
Ilirpini, tint tliere is Mihstantial ground 
for conjwtiinng tint tlie Viih-ieutes iscie 
not Etruscans, hut an eailier people, who 
had kept their giouml agiinst tlioio in- 
vaders ; or, in other woids, lli.it the Mtrus- 
c.ana, hy their comiucst, sciiir.ited two 
portions of the same luiiiiitivc Italian race 
—just as the (Lids of Scotland wcie w idely 
.severed fioin tlicir Celtic hrcthieii of (laid 
by tho Homan .and Tciitimic, i-oiKpicsts of 
Britain. If Niebuhr (f p 72) be correct 
in supposing a close aHiiiity between tlio 
names ami raec.s of llic Ftili-ici and Volsci, 
tho same may .ilso liavo existed between 
the F.alisci and Viileierites 

* Tlie Fasti, winch follow the Catnnian 
ivra, Inve it 473. (xi liter, ^]i. 200. 

• ® Muller, Etrusk. einl. 2, 17 ; II. li 2. 

7 This view, which is favouicd by tho 

immense tieasures of its necropolis, w al- 

• most fisiahlished by a monument <liscovered 
a few years since at Cervctri, .and now 
prescrvcil in the Lateran Alnscum. It is a 
bas-relief, which seems to have formed one 
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not at its conquest destroyed, as lias been supposed,^ is proved 
by the Roman remains — ^baths, statues, ihscriptions, coins— 
which have been here brought to light. Pliny and Ptolemy 
prove its existence under the Empire ; and coins of Constantine, 
Valentinian, and Gratian; show it to have stood at least as late 
as the fourth century after Christ.® 

The name of the ancient city has been preserved traditionally ; 
and this site has been known, from time immemorial, as the 
Pian di Voce.^ Yet the Prince of Canino, Lucien Bonaparte, 
who owned the greater part of the necropolis, fancied this to he 
the site of the long-lost Vetulonia, on whose ruins rose the city 
of Vulci.® The Prince, however, had but shallow ground for his 
conjecture, and stood almost alone in this view ; the general and 
better supported opinion being, that Vetulonia occupied some site 
on this coast more to the north. ^ 

The city of Vulci stood on lower ground than its necropolis ; 
not so much therefore is to be seen from its site, aa,from the 
opposite cliffs, from which spot the stern grandeur of the scene 
is most imposing. The wide, wide moor, a drear, mehuicholy 
waste, stretches around you, no human being seen on its expanse; 
the dark, lonely castle rises in the midst, with the majestic bridge 
spanning the abyss at its side ; the Fiora frets in its rocky bed 
far beneath your feet, and its- murmurs conveyed to your ear by 
the tall cliffs you stand on, are the sole disturbers of the solemn 
stilhiess. Deep is the dreariness of that moor. Not the Landes 
of Gascony, not the treeless plains of the Castilles, not the shores 
of the Gygnean Lake, surpass it in lifeless desolation. The siiii 


side of a marble tlirone. On it are tlirce 
separate figures, each with the name of a 
people of Etruria attached— Vktulonensks 
— . . . cENTANi— and Taequinienses, The 
middle word can have been no other than 
Vulcentani ; there is juht room for the 
three initial letters in tlie space where the 
inscription is defaced. It seems highly 
probalHo that the names of the Twelve 
people of Etruria, and their several devices, 
were recorded on this monument. Bull. 
Inst. 1840, p. 92 (Canina); Ann. Inst. 
1842, pp. 37— 40 (Braun), andfav. d’ Agg. • 
O. Even Annio of Viterbo made a happy 
guess at this eminence of Vulci, and in 
his Comments on his Gatonis Ongines, * 
called ** Volcen ” one of the Twelve. 

« Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 168— Oerhard. 

® Bull. Inst. 1835, pp. 121, 177 ; c£. 


Grutcr, pp, 301, 447, 1. Tombs purely 
Boman liavo also been discoveicd, and 
some even with ('hristian inscriptions. 

* Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 147) 
claims the merit of having ffbt pointed out 
this as the site of Vulci, yet Ilolstenius 
( Annot. ad Cluver. p. 40) more than a cen- 
tury before, had mentioned this as the 
Piano di Volci — the site of the ancient city. 
All doubt of its identity has now been re- 
moved by the discovery of Latin inscriptions 
on the spot. Bull. Inst. 1835, pp. 11» 121. 

2 Ann. Inst. 1829,’ pp. 188-192; Mos. 
* Etr, pp. 13, 163. His opinion was baRod 
principally on an inscription on a vase 

found in ttis necropolis— VI0AONOXEI, 

written against a figure in a Bacchic scene. 
See' Bull. Inst. 1829, p. 140; 1830, P- 
.187 Anu. Inst. 1881, p. 186. 
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gilds but brightens it not. The dark mountains, which bound it 
on the north and east, are less gloomy in aspect, and afford a 
pleasing repose to the eye wearied witli wandering over its 
surface. 

** All is still as night ! 

All desolate 1— Groves, temples, palaces— 

Swept from the sight ; and nothing vi.siblc 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhalo, 

As from a land accurst^ save here and there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of some dismembered giant.” 


Can it be that here stood one of the wealthiest and most luxuvi- • 
oils cities of ancient Italy — ^the chosen residence of the princes 
of Etruria ? Behold tlie sole relics of its mapfnificonce in the 
stones scattered over yonder field on one side, and in the yawning 
graves of the vast cemetery on the other, a surer index tliaii the 
crumbled city presents to the civilisation once flourishing on tliis 
site, but-long since extinct — ^the one desolated, the other rifled — 
both shorn of their glory. The scene is replete with matter for 
melancholy reflection, deepened by tlie sense that tlie demon of 
malaria has here set up his throne, and rendered tliis once 
densely-peopled spot “ a land accurst.” 

The remains of two bridges, it is said, may he traced, connecting 
the city with the necropolis; but none could I perceive, though 
it is highly probable that there was some more direct communica- 
tion than the distant Ponte della Badin. Were it so, it may have 
been at a spot called II Pelago, where the stream widens into a 
small lake or pool, and its banks lose their precipitous character.’^ 
It is a spot which has claims on the artist as well as tlie anti- 
(juary. The range of lofty cliffs, fretted with stalactites, feathered 
with hanging wood, and washed by the torrent, presents, in con- 
junction with the distant castle, the broken ground of the city, 
and the wiki mountains, rare morsels of form and colour for the 
portfolio. 

In the cliffs near the Ponte is a natural cavern, scarcely worth 
the difficulty of the descent to it. 

years ago the existence of this vast cemetery was ntteily 
unknown. In the early part of 1828 some oxen were ploughing 
near the castle, when the ground suddenly gave way heiicath 


® The Prince of Ganino asserts the exist-* 
ence of two bridges in ruins (Ann. Inst. 
1829, p. 192) ; Westphal (Ann. Inst. 1830, 
p. 40) speaks of the remains of one only, 


more than a mile below the Ponte della 
Badia, which agrees with the position of 
II Pelago. It is marked S in the Plan. 
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them, and disclosed an Etruscan tomb with two broken vases.' 
This led to further research, which was at first carried on un- 
known to the Prince of Canino, but at the close of the year he 
took tlie excavations into his own hands, and in the course of 
four months he brought to light more than two thousand objects 
of pjtniscan antiquity, and all from a plot of ground of three or 
four acres."* Othev excavators soon came into the field ; every 
one who had land in the neighbourhood tilled it for this novel 
harvest, and all with abundant success ; the Feoli, Caiideloii, 
Campanari, Fossati, — all enriched themselves and the Museiinis 
c of Europe with treasures from this sepulchral mine. Since that 
time the Prince or his widow has annually excavated on this site, 
and never in vain ; and the glories of ancient ceramograiihic art, 
which he thus brought to light, and diffused throughout Europe, 
have made the name of Lucien Bonaparte as well kn(^wn, and 
will, perhaps, win for him as lasting a I’cnown as his conduct on 
the 19th Brumairo, or the part he played in the councils of his 
Imperial brother. 

The necropolis embraced both banks of the Fiora. In the 
tract between the city and the Ponte della Badia, on the rigid 
bank, known as the tennta Camposcaln, excavations were com- 
menced by the Campanari in 1828 ; and thence came most of the 
vases in the Vatican and the British Museum. Of the multitude 
of tombs here opened, few remain unclosed ; but of these one, 
discovered in 1830, and called Grotta del Sole e deUa Luna — 
“ Tomb of the Sun and Moon,” particularly deserves attention, 
It haS' eight chambers ; the walls of some are curiously adorned 
with panels, and the ceilings with mouldings in regular patterns, 
all carved from the rock, in relief, in evident imitation of wood- 
work. One of these ceilings has a singular fan-pattern,® the 
counterpart to which is found in two tombs at Cervetri ; whence 
we may conclude it was no uncommon decoration of •Etruscan 
houses. In this same tcniita, under the walls of the city, was 
found in 1833, a painted tomb of remarkable character, the first 
discovered on this site. It is now utterly destroyed, but a record 
of it has been preserved, and copies of its paintings now in the 

British Museum rescue it from oblivion.® 

• 

^ Museum Etrusque, p. 12. usual Etniscan fonn, is painted with rod 

This pattern is given in Mon. Ined. ^ and black ribands, diagonally, so often 
Inst. I. tav. XLI., together with the plan in liSgyptian door-mouldings, 
and sections of this tomb. Tho moulding * ForAdeseziptionofitseetheAppendi/ 
round one of the doors, lesldes being of tho to this chax)ter. 
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. In April 1857, another painted tomb of still Greater interest 
and importance, was discovered in this necropolis, by Simior 
Alessandro Fran 90 is, from whom it takes its name. On the 
banks of the Fiora, on the verj^e of the cliffs opposih^ the ancient 
city, and at the heiprht of 100 feet above the stream, Fran(>ois 
found a passage cut in the rock, which he followed out until it 
led him to a magnificent tomb of eight chambers, hc>Mi in the 
travertine. Two of these only were painted; the central 
chamber, and the inner room beyond it, wliicli ho\\(‘vcr had only 
fioral decorations; but the principal chamber, wliich was 23 
feet by 20, was surrounded with scenes of striking interest. On 
the left half of the walls w’as represented the sacrifice of Trojan * 
captives to the shade of Patroclus, Achilles liimself and Ajax 
being the butchers. M. Noiil dcs Vergers, under whose auspices 
Fran(;ois^was excavating, calls this scene an Etruscan translation 
of Homer’s description of the sacrifice, and not a faithful transla- 
tion either, since personages of the Etruscan spirit-world anj 
here mixed up with those of the Greek mythology .7 (Iharuii with 
his liammer and a winged Lasa arc present at tlic slaughter ; and 
tlie shade of Patroclus himself, as he ai)pearcd to his friend in a 
dream, stands watching the sacrifice offered to his manes. Other 
scenes of slaughter were there : Ajax about to murder (,’assandra ; 
and the Theban Jirothers dying by each other’s hands. 'Fho 
other half of the chamber exhibited scenes no less sanguinary, 
though illustrative not of Greek, but of Etruscan traditions. 
Hero was Mastarna, bettor known by his Koman name of Servius 
Tullius, cutting the bonds of his friend Cades Vibenna; here 
was Tanaquil, the wife of the first Tarcpiin ; and “ Cnciiis 
Tarcpiinius of Rome” meeting his deatli from tin; hands of an 
Etruscan ; and here w^ere other scenes of blood, in which unarmed 
men were falling beneath the sword— victors and victims all 
designateck by Etruscan apiielhitions. 1 merely mention in this 
place the discovery of this wonderful tomb, as nothing is now to 
be seen on the spot. Piince Alessandro Torlouia, to whom the 
ground belongs, had these frescoes detached Irom the walls, and 
removed to Rome, where after lying in his i)alaco lor many }eais, 
they have very recently been transferred to the Collcgio Jtomano. 
They will be further described* when we treat ol the Museo 
Eircheriano, where they are now exhibited. 

It is on the left bank of the Fiora that most of the excavations 

^ litriiriG et les iStrusqnefl, Ilf. p. 18 . For illustrations of these paiiitiiiijs see the 
vork, planches XXI.—XXX. 
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have been, and are, annually made. Here, about a mile from the 
castle, towards the Cucuinella, we came upon a gang of o\- 
cavators, in the employ of the Princess of Canino ; most of ll)t. 
necropolis on this bank of the Fiora being her property. And 
a pretty property it is, rendering an ex(iellent return to its 
possessor; for while her neighbours are contenting themselvc's 
with well-stocked granaries, or oversowing wine-presses, tlic 
Princess to her earlier is adding a latter harvest — the one oi‘ 
metaphorical, the other of literal gold, or of articles convertible 
into that metal. Yet, in gathering in the latter harvest, tla* 
c other is not forgotten, for, to lose no surfoce that can be sown 
with grain, the graves, when riHed, are re-till(Hl with earth. On 
this acc.ount, excavations are carried forward only in winter. 

At the mouth of tlie pit in which they were at work, sat tlic 
capoy or ovc'i’seer — his gun by his side, as an in trrrorm hint in 
his men to keep their hands from picking and stealing. \\V 
found them on the point of opening a tomb. The roof, as is 
frequently the case in this light, friable tiifo, liad fallen in, and 
the tomb Avas fdled with earth, out of which the articles it con- 
tained had to be dug in detail. Hiis is generally a process re- 
quiring great care and tenderness, little of which, however, was 
here used, for it w^as seen by the hrst objects brought to light 
that nothing of value was to be expected — hoc mittem pkhi stalml 
scjndcrinn. Coarse ])ottery of unfigured, unvarnished ware, and 
a variety of small vases in black clay, were its only produce ; and 
as they drew them forth, the labourers crushed them beneath 
their feet as things ‘‘ cheaper than sea\veed.’* In vain we pleaded 
to save some from destruction ; they were roha dl sciocchv:::a- - 
“foolish stuff” — the capo was inexorable; his orders wTro to 
destroy immediately whatever was of no pecuniary value, and he 
could not allow us to carry a\vay one of these relics wliich he so 
despised. It is lamentable that excavations should be icarried on 
in such a sjurit ; with the sole view of gain, and with no regard 
to the advancement of science. Such is too frequently the case. 
Yet they are occasionally conducted by men whose views are not 
bounded by money-bags, hut who are actuated by a genuine love 
and zeal for science. The man to whom the Princess had in- 
trusted the superintendence of hpr Hcavi was “ a lewd fellow of 
the baser sort,** without education or antiquarian knowledge, 
though experienced, it ma;^ l)e,^n determining the localities of 
tombs, and the pecuniary value of their contents. Excavations 
were differently conducted during Lucien’s lifetime, for he per- 
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. s„naUy superintended them " sim-o the peiied of wliieh 1 write 
nuitto-s have much unproved. The present j-overnmont of Ifdy 
watches more carefully over antiquari.n, researches. „„d appoints 
experienced men to superiutoiul the progress of ,„„ i hx tin- 
various districts ot Ltruria, wIk, note the chanictcr cf the 
sepulchres, the nature and arran<r(inieut of thoir contents and 
report all discoveries of importaiice, to the Commission of An- 
tiquities at Homo. The additional lijrlit tlms llnown on anti- 
quarian science is most valuable. As it was, thets, ofUMi, it imiy 
he, of great importance, were unnoticed and iinrcconlnl. AVe 
saw, ill the Museums of Europe, from Pans to St. Pctm-shuiN/ 
the produce of tliese Vulciaii tombs, W(‘ admired th(‘ surpassing 
4‘legance of the vases and the beauty of tlunr di'signs, and 
marvelled at the extinct civilization tiny indicati'; hut tln^y 
alforded us no conception of the places in which they liad beeii 
])rcserved for so many (;enturi(‘s, or of tludr rohitions tliereto. 
Jlesides^the official record, notices of tlie discovery of remarkahh; 
tombs or objects are given periodically in the puhlications of the 
Arclueological Institute of Home, and of other antiquarian 
societies <d' Italy. 

In watching the excavations at Vnlei 1 leiinnMl that tlio con- 
tents of adjoining tombs often diftcred widely in antiquity, styles 
and value —that sepulchres of various ranks, and diiferent periods, 
lay mixed indiscriminately, and that tlu‘ same tomb oven some- 
times contained objects of several ages, as though it had been tlm 
vault of one family through many generations. 

The external diliereiK^e between the cemeteries of 'rai'(piinii 
and Vnlei is striking enough. There yon hasi! a hill studded 
with sepulchral mounds, and disiinguisliahle afiir off by its rugged 
outline ; here is a vast nniform level, with seai‘eely an inequality 
oil its surface — one lofty harrow alone rising irom it, to mark, 
like the tumulus on the plain of Marathon, or the lion-crested 
mound on that of AVaterloo, that this is a held of the dead. The 
tombs of Vulci are sunk beneath the h'vel surface. Tlujy are 
not ill general of large size, and an* usually ol oblong lorm, 
surrounded 'with benches of rock, oii which the dead w'ei’c laid, 
generally without any inclusure or covering b(*yoiid tlieir armour 


^ Uerhard (Bull. Inst. 1831, i». 88) com- tlic sjiiiie condenination. Tho mercenary 
l‘lains of the incivility and vandaliHin of# thartieter and l».iil)aiism of Italian cxcava- 
"in&t of the excavators at Vulci, making a t..i.s arc notoiiou.^ and piompt one to cry— 
I'trticular exception in favourof tho Prince. Besinc srnitan .mod tcgit ossa solum . 
Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1831. p. 85) pronounces 
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or habiliments. Yet some sarcophagi of great beauty and interest , 
have been found here. The abundance of bones, and the rarity 
of cinerary urns or vases, show that interment was more in 
fashion than cremation. The doorways to the tombs are of tlio 
usual Egyptian form, and, though sunk deep beneath the soil, 
arc often adorned with tfie square lintelled moulding so coiiiinon 
at Bieda. Some thirty years ago, it was calculated that iiiovo 
than six thousand tombs had already been opened in tliis 
necropolis ; which number had increased in 1856 to more than 
15,000.1 

* La Cucumella.- 

This singular tumulus, which, standing in the midst of the 
bare plain, is visible at the distance of many a mile, is a vast cone 
of earth, like Polydore’s tomb — ingens aggeritur UimnUytcllm— 
above two hundred feet in diameter, and still forty or fifty in 
height, though much lowered from its original altitude* by tinu' 
and the spade of the excavator. It was encircled at its base by a 
wall of masonry, whicli was traceable by fragments in 1830, 
though not a block is now left. The mound was opened by the 
Prince of Canino, in 1829. Above this wall were found sundry 
small sepulchral chambers, as in the tumuli of Cciwetri and 
Chiusi ; but all are now re-closed. The 3 ^ were probably tombs 
of the dependents and slaves of the great personage or family for 
whom the mausoleum was erected.^ 

In the heart of the mound were unearthed two towers, one 
square, tlie other conical, both between tliirty and forty feet in 
height, of horizontal, uncemented masonry, but extremely rude 
and irregular, and so loosely put together as to threaten a speedy 


® AUcali, Mon. lueil. p. SfJl. 

1 Noel des Vergers, Etnirie, III. p. 16. 

Oucumella — probaldy n cacnmiuc—i^ 
ft term commonly applied in Central Italy 
to ft mound, hillock, or banw. This 
A'ulcian tumulu» is called tlio Cmnmclla, 
par €xcdltnc€f there is no other on this 
site to rival it. There may be some affinity 
in the word to the Etruscan, for we hud 
the proper nnme of “ Laris Cuciiina,” on a 
tile in the Pusquini collection at Chiusi. 
Mus. ChiuP. II. p. 124. • 

3 Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 3G1) regards the 
tumulus as a mark of distinction and dig- 
nity. It may be in this case, but can 


hanlly be so at Tarquinii and,C»Te, Mhcrc 
tumuli aro so abundant. Knapp (Atih. 
Inst. 1832, ]). 280) accounts for the geiieial 
adoption of the tumulus on certain sites, 
by the inferior har»lncss and compactness 
of the rock in which the tombs were ex- 
cavated. lint this notion is quite upset by 
an extended view of Etruscan cemeteries. 

, For in the friable arenaceous eaitli of Chiusi 
ind its neighbourhood, artificial tumuli arc 
never found, whereas at Cervetri, where 

4 the tufo is as hard as on any other site, they 
aro most numerous. The reason of this 
peculiarity certainly does not lie iu a con- 
structive necessity. 
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•fall.'* The conical tower Appears to have boon hollow but 
neither this, nor the other, has any visible entrance • and it 
seems probable that they served no more practical purpose tlian 
to support the figures witli which the monument was crowned. * 

At the foot of these towers is now a sliapelcss liollow ; but 
here were found two small chambers, constructed of massive 
regular masonry, and with doorways of primitive sUh', arched 
over by the gradual convergence of the horizontal couvm's. 'fhey 
were approached by a long passage, leading directly i'nt.) the 
licart of the tumulus ; and hero on the ground lay friiguumls of 
bronze and gold plates, very thin, and adorned with ivy and* 
myrtle leaves. Two stone sphinxes stood guardians at, the 
entrance of the passage, and snndiy other (piaiiit eiligios of lions 
and griffons were also found within this tumulus. ‘‘ No otlicr 
fiirnitiijte was brought to light; wlieiice it was evicUmt that the 
tumulus had been ritled in by-gone ages. Tlie masoiny ef the 
towers, "the indmitive doorways, .and the cliaractta* of tlic few 
articles found, tend to prove this tomb to be of V(‘iy aiicimit 
date—much prior to the generality of sepulchres in this 
necropolis.^ 

Signor Francois, the great explorer of Etruscan ceimdcu’ies, 
])crsuaded that the real sepulchre, over wliich tlie tumulus had 
been raised, was still concealed, made excavations in IHod lor its 
discovery, in connection with M. Noel des V(‘rgers. lie ran a 
treiK'li completely round the base of the mound, but witliout 
success, lie fell a victim tlic j’car following, to th(‘ deadly 
atmosphere of the site, and “ the Cucumclhi still rears its lu'ad 
like the mysterious sphinx of these dangerous sjilitudes.”''’ 

Tliis tumulus bears a striking analogy to that at Sardis, kiiowm 
1o be the sepulchre of Alyattes, king ot lydia, and latlu'r ol 
t'r(esus, wdiich had a basement of huge stoius, surnioiiiitod by 
a mound of earth. Five tenniiii — oc/wi— stood on the summit, 


‘‘ Uerliaril (l^ull. Inst. 18*20, p. 51) 
’■iiToiints for tlio rudeness of this luasoniy 
Jiy supposing it to have l)een faced, prokibly 
with metal, as marble was not used in 
uicliitccturo by the Klruscans. This sup- 
position is quite unnecessary, for the tovvci^ 
weic not intended to be seen, being biiinyi 
111 tile earth. 

'* According to Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital,| 
J». 1 18) several sphinxes were found on the 
Mimmit of the towers, and it may be pro 
ruined that they were for the external de- 
‘Hnution of the tumulus. 


•’ Ann. Inslit ]) 27 > 

7 For an jwrouiit of tlic opeiiiiv; oC this 
tumulus, see lJull. Inst. 1S2!), p r.il,r/.vc7. 
^licihard); an.l Mimli, op. (it. 111. p. !H. 
For a 1>1hIc of the iminninent, see Mon. 
Ine.l. Inst. I , tav. 11, 2. an.l Mi.mIi, o].. 
cit. tav. t)2, vim ivpie^ciits tlie wpiare 
towel with a door. , 

i*.N()ol desVcigcis Ktrune, ill. p. lo. 
Illustrations of some of tlieluiiis of M. dos 
Vergers’ excavations at Vuhi, I'l’c given in 
his he<\utiful work. 
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says Herodotus, and on them were carved inscriptions, recording.* * 
the construction of the monument, and that it was raised priiici. 
l)allv by the hands of young women. The tumulus was six 
stadia and two plcthra (3,842 ft. 8 in.) in circuiiiference, and 
thirteen jdethra (1,314 ft. 1 in.) in diameter.® As the Jjydians 
are traditionally the colonisers of Etruria, when we find similar 
monuments in this land, we may regard them as strengthening 
the jirobahilitv of the tradition, and may assign them an early 
date in style, if not always in actual construction. The tumulus 
of Alyattes Avas six or seven times as large as the Cucumella, yet 
the alfiiiit}” is not the less striding, lint there are scores of 
sepulchral mounds on the Bin Tope at Sardis, wliose dimensions 
agree Avith those of the (yUcumelhi. It is in character and 
arrangement alone, not in size, that the mound of Alyattes is to 
he regarded as a type of Tjydian tombs, for Plerodotus S|>cciftes 
this as among the marvels of the land on account of its size — 
epyov TToKkov piyi^rov — inferior only in magnitude to the Atorks of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. The fiA’(‘ termini on the LvdiHU 
monument are not clearly and definitely described ; but tlu‘ 
inscriptions on them shoAV an analogy to the stehe of the Clrcel\s 
and Etruscans ; and as they could not, consistently Avith tli(‘ 
rest of the monument, Iuiat been on a small scale, tlie probability 
is that they were either cones surinoiinting toAvei’s, or the teniii- 
nations of such toAvers, rising aboAx* the body of tlie mound.^ It 
is a remarkable fact, that the tomb of Porsena, at Plusium, tlic 
only Etruscan sepulchre ()f A\hich aax have record, bore a clos(‘ 
affinity to the only Lydian sepulchre described by the ancients— 
the scpiaro merely taking place of the circle ; for it is said t«> 
liaAX had fiAX i)yramids rising from a s(puire base of masom'\. 
“one at each angle, and one in the centre.** ' And the curious 
monument aii Albano, vulgarly called the tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, has a scpiarc basement of masonry, surmounted by four 
cones, and a cylindrical tower in the midst.’’* Five, indeed, seems 


® Ilorod. I. 

* When iM-iting ll»c above, I m;is not 
aware that anything remained on the tumu- 
lus of Alyattes to verify tlie statement of 
Herodotus ; but liaviiig since passed ii 
winter on the llin Tope, encamped beneath 
the shadow of this gigantic mound, I ran 
testify that on its summit still lies a shape- 
less fragment of one of the termini 'which 
decorated its crest ; but I failed to x)erceivc 
in it any resemblance to a pkalhiit, sucli as 


rrokesch and Voii Olfers who cites Inin 
(Lyd. Konigsguiber liei Sardes) apl'car l<> 
have recognised. It is about 9 feet in 
, diameter, and bears not a vestige of an in- 
sr^iptioD, not answering in this respect to 
the description gi\en by Herodotus. 

, - Varro, ap. Plin. XXXVI. 19, 4. 

•* It is nu])posed by some to be the scpnl- 
ehro of Pompey the Great, erected hcrc- 
ahouts by his wife Cornclia—Phit. Poin-' 
])eiiiH, ad fiiiem. To this opinion Canina is 
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•to liave been the established number <,1' eones, pvrnmuls „r 
columnar on tombs of this d.-scriptiou ; whence' it has been 
suggested that three other towers are probable buried in llie 
unexcavatcd part of the Cueumella.‘ 

Southwai'd from this is a nuieli smaller mound, called “ l.a 
tJueumelletta,’’ because it is a miniature of llu- other. It was 
opened by the Prince in 1832, and was found to contain live 
clmiiibers. 

Still nearer tlu‘ C-uciimellu is ji Idw lumulus, calltHl “ L« 
llotonda,” nbout thirty feet in diameter, and A\alled rmnid ^\it]l 
51 single course of triivertine blocks. I’hc cone ot t'lirtli wliich, 
surmounted it is now hwelled to the to]i of tlie niasonrv, Tlieiv 
is a trench and raini)5irt aioiiud it, 51 s in tlio coiiiciil rock-hewn 
tomb of llieda. The chamber is now choked witli eartli; hut in 
it were^ound vases of gresit besiuU. ’ 

Another tumulus, on the right hank of tlie Fiora, near the 
site of tile ancient citv, ^\as opened hv Ciimpiinari, in 1HI15. In 
the middle of the chamber, stretched on the ground, lay tlie 
skeleton of a warrior, with helm on his liead, ring 011 his iingi r, 
5Uid a confused mass of broken and rusted weajxms sit liis feei. 
Against the Avail of the tomb, depending from a nail, which, from 
rust, could hardly support it, hung a larg(‘ hroiize shield, lined 
with Avood. An elegant bronze vase and a tripod Aviue sdso 
tliere, but no pottery. In an adjoining chamher, however, 
where articles of joAvellery, strewed on the ground, indicated a 
female occupant, there Avere some beautiful painted vases.*’ 
liiesc A\'aiTi or- tombs are not uncommon, sciittcred indiscrlini- 


Jiulineil— Ann. lust. 1S37, l«.57. Othei-h 

regard it as the tomb Anins, son of 
fui-senii, who fell at Aricia, f'ontomling 
'utli the Grcpka of Ouinii in the )ear 250 of 
Rome (Liv. II. 11 ; Dionys. liO; A’^IT. 5). 
riiancssi first statted this opinion, and is 
supported m it by Kibby, (Jell, and the 
Due do Liiynes, Ann. Inst. 182H, i». 
lint there is no valiil reason for regarding 
tills tomb as of very early date, or of Ktius- 
‘•an construction. The basement was faced 
with cmplcctoii masonry, now destroyed l»y 
the recent repairs, but above this, whe«* 
the oiiginal structure is disclosed, it is seen 
to he of opus inrertunij in strata alternating 
with courses of masonry. This stamps it 
as Roman ; no instance of such a construc- 
tion having been found in genuine Etrascjin 
uionuincnts. The mouldings also, as Canina 


oImm inaik the hiltiT da^s of the Kc- 
publii It must 1)0 ii Roman tomli in 
imitation ot tlii).s(* m use in the rally ilajs 
ot Italy- ‘'f Tonipey, or ot ‘‘omc 
other wealthy Roman, is a matter of meie 
eirtijcctme. Tho i/fiiit Puuipnn, Inmc^ei, 
h.id an Klnuseaii oll^MlJ, as \\c leain lioni 
the (irottu del Tilone at Coineto ; and the 
great I’ompey is known to have possessed a 
Mila neai Alha. I’hd I’omp. hie. eit. 

* Alin. Inst. I^:i2, p 27.5- bonoir. 1 
nimli doubt this Theie may he mm or 
two more, but fiom tlic position of the dis- 
elosed towels in the niouml, thcic can 
hardlv have heeii five. 

•'’Ann. Inst l.S:52, p. 277. Mon. Incrl. 
Inst. 1., ta\. 41, .“5. 

6 jUill. Inst. IS.tf), p ‘.10:5, ct scfi. 
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nately among those of men of peace. In some are found arms of* 
various descriptions, the iron generally much oxydised, the 
helmets frequently bearing marks of the battle-fray, in ‘‘ good old 
blows of sword or lance, and sometimes encircled with’ chaplets 
of ivy, myrtle, or oak-leaves, in pure gold, of the most delicate 
and exquisite workmanship ; as if to show that tlie departed had 
fallen in the moment of victory, or, it may be, to typify the state 
of triumphant bliss into which his spirit had entered. Not 
always arc there remains of the corpse itself. WJien the soil is 
unusually dry, bones may be found not entirely decayed ; but it 
more often happens that on the rocky bier lie the helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, signet-ring, weapons — or, if it be a female, 
the necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, each in 
its relative place ; but the body they once encased or adorne'l, 
lias left not a vestige behind. In some of the warrior-'tombs of 
this necropolis, as also on other sites, the bones 'ol a horse and 
dog have been found by the side of those of the man whence we 
may infer tliat the Etruscan believed in a future state of existence 
for the brute creation, 

“ And thought, admitted to that eciual sky 
Ilis faithful dog would bear him compary ; 

a doctrine held by the civilised nations of antiquity, as well as by 
the poor Indian ; for Virgil pictures the souls in Elysium as 
practising equitation; and ]Iomer mentions the sacrifice ot 
horses and household dogs at the pyre of l^xtroclus.^ 

Among the tombs, in that part of the nccnqiolis to the soutli, 
called the Campo IMorto, are scattered licre and there sundry 
square areas paved with large Hags, and surrounded by walls ot 
regular masonry. It seems probable that they were mtriiuPy or 
spots appropriated to the burning Ibf the dead, wliich, though not 
a common custom with tlie Etruscan inhabitants of Vulci, may 
have prevailed among their Homan successors.''^ 


7 Bull. Instit. loc. cit. 

» Virg. Mn. VI. 655. Horn. II. XXIII. 
171—4. Lucian (do Luctii, p. 810, ed. 
Bourd.) says tliat horses and cuncuhliics 
were sometimes slain at the funeral julc, 
and clothes were cast'On it, or buried with 
the defunct, as though he would use H|ich 
things in tlie other Morld as ho had been 
wont to enjoy in this. 

^ The mtrina or ustriiivm differed from 
the hustam or ru/ijSos, in being the place 


where the corpse was l)umt alone, whereas 
in the hudinn it was also buried. Fe&tus, v. 
Bustum. The best specimen of an wtrina 
extant is that large (piadranglc on tlie Via 
l\npiii about four or five miles from Romo, 
wliich dell took to be the Campus Sacer 
Hoiatiorum, mentioned! by Martial (II I- 
epig. 47. 8). A detailed description of it 
is given by Fabrctti (Inscrip.* Ant. lH* !’■ 
230). 
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One i)f tlie most rcniarka\)k' tombs discovereil in Etniria was 
opened iU 1839, in a part of this iiocri)p()lis calli'd I\)lle(lriirji, to 
the west of the Toiite Soclo. In intcrost and importaiiiH* it 
rivalled tlie llegulini-Gidassi tomb at ( 'iMTctri ; for, besides 
objects of native art, of very hioh aiiticputy, anterior to all 
Hellenic influence, it contained articles purely and unecpiivooally 
Egyptian, attesting the very early intercourse bidweeii Mtrnria 
and Egypt. This tonih had nothing remarkable in its con- 



«tnu-.tu)u; it wus hollowed below ihe 

of Vulci, and had au autecliainber "V,, .,f the 

l'’roin the character of its coiiteuts, i ^ ^ j,;tnisciiu 

“ Tomb of Isis ; ” but it was t jc f nearly 

ladies of rank, whose orgies 
throe thansaiid years may have o apsn 

The tomb is now reclosed, b« ^ ' i,,„ of the 

natcly kept together. I bey wex "iit passed 

M,.^ of torn,, son of I"'. 

into the British Museum. AH evub'ntly imp<>i'h‘^\ 

character; but with Pltniscan' imitations ol 

from the banks of the ^dc^ or less strongly marked. 

Eg5’'ptian art, with the native stamp J ostrich-eggs,' one 

The g»«in»*Egn>ti«» ^ ,,, 

i**.. .1 -«» f” ,>" “ 

cott.1, hav. bwa f..und iavtl.o tomW «£ 
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painted with winged camels shown in the woodcut ; lour carved * 
with figures in very low relief— griffons and other chimajras, or 



are two unguent-pots, in the 
women, about six inches high, 


wild beasts fighting or de- 
vouring their prey ; and the 
sixtli with a warrior in his 
hiffd, attended by aiiotlu*!* 
chariot, and four horsenien, 
carved in the same niainier 
on the shell. The eggs have 
holes in them, as if for sus- 
pension, and bring to mind 
the groat rock^s egg of tlic 
Arabian Nights : or, rather, 
recall tlio fact of ostricli- 
eggs being suspended in 
mosques at the present din. 
Genuinely Egyptian also urv 
five vases of greenish enanud, 
flat-sided like powder-flasks, 
and with hieroglyphics round 
the edge.- But three alahaittf, 
terminating above in female 
busts, with liands on tlie 
bosoms, are mere imitations 
of Egyptian articles ; so also 
of small sitting figures of 
3 of them shown in the above 


application, niul tlmt the (kinan<l iias 
i'lvatcr than the supply. Yet the eggs of 
hinaller hinls, imitated in that material, 
have also l)een found in this neciupolis. 
Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 351. We hnoiw that 
the eggs of the ostrich were hoiugUiocs used 
as vases by the ancients. Tlin. X. 1. Hens’ 
eggs are often found in tombs, not only in 
Etruria, hut in (ireece nnd her colonies, 
and arc sometimes inclosed in vases. They 
are not always fragile, for iniiny museums 
in Italy contain specimens of this singular 
sepulchral furniture. Whether mere relics 
of the funeral feast, or intentionally left in 
the tomb with the wine, honey, milk, ^c., 
as food for the Manes, or for soino purely 
symbolical purpose, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The signification of fertility, ordi- 
narily attached to eggs, can hardly apply 


to a sepulchre. The egg u as more prohal •!' . 
in this case, an einhlcm of resurrection. 
It was used liy both Greeks and Konians 
in lustrations. (Lucian. l>iog. et Poll, p 
114, ed. Uourd. ; Juven. Saf. VI. - 
Ovid. Ars Amat. II. 329). liy the lattci 
l)eo]»le it was sometimes supposed to jiossc.*''' 
strange efficacy ; for Livia Augusta, 
pregnant Mvith the Eini)cror Tiherins, m 
Older that her child might prove a male, 
hatched an egg in her own bosom. PH”* 
X. 76. 

*■ * Seo the wooilcut on p. 4.57. Thehicro- 
gly])hics have been decij)hored, and “con- 
tain invocations to the gods to grant a 
Aappy New Year to the owner of the vase. 
VascB of precisely similar character, foinj* 
in Egyptian tombs, are also to be seen i» 
the British Museum. 
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Voodcut; and a 'vaso with nmiiy ctiloiirs, wliiuh is uiiiiiuo in 
li'Amscan pottery — the ground hein^ davk-nny, uiid llie ligure.i 
black, red, blue, yellow, and white. So Kgviitiaii-like me the 
ehariots, and the procession of females jiiiiuted on this vase, that 
the general observer would at once hike it for mi importiitiou ; 
vet the leanicd have pronounced it K^yiitimi only in ehiiriieler, 
and native in execution. 


though of most archaic, style 
iind early date;' the myth 
which represents Theseus 
and the Jlinotaur being 
purely Hellenic. 

The effigies of the two 
ladies differ in material, ns 
ivell as ain taste. One is a 

full-length iigifl'c "f 

two feek nine inches high, 
clad in a long chiton, reach- 
ing to her feet, and over it a 
shorter tunic open in front 
and clasped at the waist, 
sandals on her feet, hut no 
oniaments beyond those with 
which nature honoured her 
head— two long tresses being 
left on each side of her face 
to fall to her bosom, just 
such as are cherished now -a- 




days by misses in their teens : ^ ^ 

and her “back-hair" being 
plaited into a number ot 
tails, clubbed together at the cm . 

have lain in her eyes, we know , ■ . material, 

from their sockets, probably beiug o . 

Nor can we compliment hei o« >‘i > among 

mascnluie, though such maj wm P-s striking rc- 

the daughters of Ham, to w nmi • „f 

semblance. The above woodfut gms 


tliis fair Etruscan. ‘ ^ • 

. .„t an.l »■«"« I''" 

■' Midi, Mon. Incd, i>. :19, tor. I\- ;• ' ’ 

‘ This fignre, tliouRb Egyptian m d'a- 
ou'ter, is sdinittod to be a work of htriooiin 
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If we cannot say of this * 

“ Sweet Ttjrrlu'm maid, a very shower 
Of beauty was her earthly dower,” 

no more can we declare her companion to he — 

“ A lovely lady, garmented with light 
From her own beauty.” 

She had her bust taken in bronze, and being of vainer mood than 
her fellow, and less modest withal, had it represented bare, taking 
care to put on her best necklace — and u 
gorgeous one it must have been, tliougli 
stitfening her neck like a warrior’s gorget — 
and to have her hair carefully arranged anil 
curled when she sat to the artist. And she 
seems to have ivorn a broad gold frontlet, for 
such an ornament, embossed with* figures, 
was found in the tomb. Then she atfecteil 
modesty, and wdth a gilt bird on licr hand, 
thought to make herself more engaging. Yet 
posterity, whom she intended to enchant, will 
liardly accord this Etruscan Lcsbia credit for 
great charms; and will be apt to exclaim with 
Juvenal, denouncing bedizened dowagers — 

Jntolcrabilins nihil est quam femina dives. 

The pedestal is in keeping with the bust, 
being richly adorned with figures of lions, 
sphinxes, and chariots. The antiquity of 
ETRLscAN LADY. tliis bust IS provcd, not only by its style, but 
by its Avorkraanship ; not being cast, but 
formed of thin plates of bronze, hammered into shape, and 
finished with the chisel — the earliest mode of Etruscan toreutics.'" 

® The eiirlicbt works of tlio (irecks in IS) tells us that the ait of c.i&ting statues in 
hron/.c must have been so formed, for we Lionzc — '"’‘is invented by llhu’ciis 

know that the most ancient statue in bionze nf Samos, wlio built the great temple of 

— that of Jupiter on the Acropolis of Sparta ’Hera in that island (Herod. HI. CO), and 
>-w'as wrought in separate pieces, nailed -^lio is believed to have flourished bcfoic 
together (Pansan. III. 17, 6). Tliis hum- 600 b.o. On the revival of the arts in the 
mered work — sphyrchtun — can hardly Sniddle ages, says Micali (Mon. Incd. p. 
have been later than the beginning of the 52), the earliest statues in bronze, as that 
sixth century n. c., heenuse Pausauias of Boniface VIII. in Bologna, erected m 

(Ylll. 14, 8 ; X. 38, 6 ; cf. Plin. XXXV. 1301, were formed of plates. 
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. In the same tomb were found two oblong In-mxo car.s, on four 
wheels, and with a horse’s fore-iiuavtora spriuginj. from eacli 
angle. They must have been for fumigation, and may have been 
dragged about the tomb to dispel the elHuvinm, on the ocensiou 
of the funeral feast, or the annual parenlulm, and were probably 
equivalent to the focolari, so common in the tombs iif Chiusi. 
There were also found sundry (iiuiint vessels in hron/.e. with 
some tripods and a lamp— all of mere, funereal use, being too 
thin and fragile to have sewed domestic pmposi's— a spoon of 



ivory, and some plates and vessels of alabasti'r, wbieb were 
probably used at the funeral feast, and left as usual in the 
tomb together with an abundance of the green jxinU', of which 
the Egyptians made necklaces and bracelets to adorn their 
mummies.'' 

On the painted pottery, found at Vulci, it were needless to 
expatiate. Every Museum in Europe proriainis its beauty, and, 
through it, the name of Vulci, little noised in classic times, and 
well nigh forgotten for two thousand years, has bciamic immortal, 
and acquired a wider renown than it ever possessed during the 
period of the city’s existence. Vulci has none of the tall black 
ware with figures in relief, so abundant at Chiusi and its neigh- 
bourhood ; but of painted vases there is every variety— from the 
earliest, quaintest efforts, through every grade of excellence, to 
tile higltest triiunphs of Hellenic ceramographic ait. t) tii 
eaidy, so-called Doric, pottery, little is found at Vulci; nor of 
the Perfect style, which is predominant at Nola, is tlierc so great 
an abundance here ; the great mass ot Vulcian vases leing o 
the Attic style-of that severe and archaic design, which is always 
connected with black figures on a yellow grouiK . le )eb 


® For an account of tho articles in this 
tomb, see Bull. Inst. 1839, pp. 71— 7§ 
— Uriichs ; Micali, Mon. Ined. pp. 37—71, 
tav. IV.-VIII. ; Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 350, 
Hull. Inst. 1844, p. 105.— Braun. 


< A coraparisDn of the pottery found at 
Vuici and Tartiiiinii i.s greatly in favour of 
the former. Tlic subjoined table slious 
the comparative per centage of caeli de- 
scription of vases. 
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vases of Vulci, in the chaste simplicity of their style, closely, 
resemble those of Nohi and Sicily ; yet there are characteristic 
sliades of difference in form and design, which can be detected 
by a practised eye. On this site, more than on any other in 
Ktruria, have been found those singular vases painted with eyes, 
so common also in Sicily, the meaning of which continues to 
jierplex antiquaries. Specimens of them are given in the annexed 
woodcut, and in that at the head of the following cliapter — tlie 
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former, a hjVix, or drinliiiig bo\\l, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Noithampton; the latter, a scene copied from an 
amphora in the British Museum. 

I cannot here enter into fni-thcr details of the vases of Vulci ; 
for a description of them would be almost identical with that of 
the painted pottery of Ktruria. It would not be too much to assen t 
that nine-tenths of the painted vases, that have been brought 
to light in Etruria, are from this site. The extraordinary 
multitude of these vases, bearing (Ireck subjects, of (Ireek design, 
and with Greek inscriptions — the names of the potter and ])ainter 



Tar- 

Vulci. 

Fainted vases, with figures, ) 
(i.c. , the two best classes) { 
Fainted vases, with animals, ) 

4 

k; 

lu 

{ie.j the Egyptian style) \ 

Fainted vases, with mere ) 

20 


ornaments . . . f 


Flain, uncoloured ware 

10 

2 

Black ware, with reliefs. 

1 

4 

Ditto, varnished 

. 5 

- 

Ditto, unvarnished 

. 44 

31 


100 

100 


Tho avei'ai^e produce of excavations on this 
site is said to bo thirty times greater than 


at Taniulnii. At Vulci virgiii-tambs ;u’cl'> 
the lost sw 1 to 90. In cigU months ol 
cxccivatioii, Fossati found but three iiifcwt, 
containing painteil vases, though more tlian 
twenty intac.t with ordinary black ware. 
Ann. Inst. 1821), p. 128. 

(ierharil considered the painted vases of 
Vulci to ])olong to a period not earlier than 
the 74th Olympiml (484 B.C.), nor Is^hjr 
4-han the 124th (284 n.c.), or between the 
iVnl and fifth centuries of Borne ah 
opinion founde<] on the forms of the vases, 
4 ho subjects represented, and on palwo' 
graphic • evidences. Bull. Inst. 1831, p* 
1«7. But the Doric vases are certainly 
earlier than he supposed. 
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■being also veconlcil as Greeks — ^liivs siij'^osted the idea that Viilei 
* must have been a (irreek colony,’' or that a Rortiou of its inlialti- 
tants were of tliat nation, living in a state of isoiiolitv with the 
Etruscans." But- these views are opposed by the fact that nothing 
found on this site, except the painted vases, is Greek ; llie tombs 
md all their other contents arc unequivocally Etruscan. On this 
site it is that the very few vases, bearing Etruscan inscriptions 
and subjects, have been found. The Irofcr at the head of this 
•hapter, which bears the strange scene that forms the frontis- 
*piece to the second voliune, is a notable specimen of this class of 

vrtSt*St^ • 

" vithonoh thousands on thousands of painted vasi's have been 
vedecmed'froin oblivion, this cemeWry still yields a richer harvest 
ilmn auv other in Etruria. No site has been so well work.-d by 
(be exc’avatur-none has so well repaid him; yet it siu-ms tar 
fcom elhausteil. Nor is it rich in vases alone. Bnm/.es ol 
various descriptions, inirrom with beaut, fnl desigms, vessels 
tripods,* candekhra, weapons-are proportunmtely 
maintain the same relative excellence to the pottery. Hut 
exquisite cistii, or casket, with a relief ol a combat 

'.,d Vmazons now in tlic Gregorian kinsemn, and which ju his 

t y 1* f \ nnv of those niro relics ol {luciciit tiiste Hint 

. new no cemeten-iuEtniriahas jichled 

To tins we may add that ^ i,. Uian that of 

more beantifnl examples o sU ^ occuvreuce in 

Vulei, though such works oi art aie ot 

Ann. Inst. ISih W- I"-""- , 

.,t Xlnllcr, ‘"'f “"J 

nnvavimwl»>int* eonnenU » « 

?“ „ ,11 Iks t'nunil m Hull. I«st- 1 *';'-. 

^ 'i-i lUt But every «™k 

W- .w huH Wl-csre-l .lu.in« «>'> 
"‘iFM notirm of U.e 

J:ataantee£fcn.e-C««-<- 


• (ierharf, Ann, Inst. ISM, ins W«. 
I(i7. lie subsequently lHull. In^t. 18^-, 
PI). 7fi, 78) i-cjocted tins byiKilbcsw ^ 
favour of that of an isopolity of Oreclaana 
Etruscans. Welcker (cited in Ann. Inst. 
1834, vp. 43, 285) tliinkfl this colony was 
one of letters, living as a separate liw y <>{ 
ages, preserving their peculiarities f 
icligiou and rites. 

» Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 45. • 

^ mie fullest account of the va^s ot 
Vulci will bo found in Gerhard s 
porto Vulcente,” Ann. Inst. 1831. ® 
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.Etruscan tombs, save in the sliapc of portrait-busts, mo, Mod 
from the life. 

Among the choice and hizarrc objects in this matorial, and a 
hybrid between sculpture and pottery, is a beautirul nnwchor or 
wine-jug, from the tombs of Vulci, now in the lU-itish ■Musouiu 
The body is in the shape of a female head, probably repivseiitim^ 
Tallas Athene, highly decorated, and wearing a hcinit*t, the crest 
of which forms the spout of the vase. The pot lias a double 
handle, the lower one for pouring, the upper lor carrying. 
•‘The helmet,” says iMr. Newton, “is ornamented on each' sid'ii 
with a seated’ female figure in relief, and in front with a ftsnale 
head issuing from leaves ; over the forehead is a row of rosettes ;* 
the earrings are in the form of winged female figures, sur- 
mounted hy rosettes ; the necklace is formed of pendants ; tin* 
whole li|,s been coloured, and the earrings gilt. The design of 
this vase is bold and original, the modelling excellent, and much 
taste is shewn in the application of the ornaments. It is further 
interesting from the correspondence in form of the jewels with 
those found in Etruscan tombs of the Macedonian period.” 
Such graceful freaks as this are rare in Etruscan potttny, though 
not unfrequent in that of Magiia Gnecia, from which this is 
distinguished hy its air of superior solidit)’. An illustration of 
this fantastic jug is given in the woodcut opposite, though no 
engraving, it has been truly said, can convey the polychromic 
charm which belongs to the original.'* 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIX. 

NoTK.— Tiik Cami’AXAIU Taintkd Tona at Vrrxi. Sec p. ‘II^. 

This toiib, when opened, was in a very dilapidated coiulitien ’ 
the surface of the wall had fallen, and the exU.nal a.r 
remaindor. Canipanari, who discovered the tomb, made an .i I’ ^ 
the fast perishing painting from tin' damp, criimhling >va s , » , ‘ 
commencement of the process, the stucco, rott(‘( )v le umi • . 

centuries, gave way, and the painting 
l-reviously, however, \m\ a copy maae of it, ' ^ 



sources I obtain the following dcseiiption, 


3 Ann. Inst. 1852, pp. 35/-360 (Cniun). Mon. Inst. V. tiv. 48.^^ ^ 
V^L. I. 
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On the outer wall of the tomb, on one side of the door, stood the figure oj* 
Charun, or, ns the inscription attached styles him, “ CifAUU,” with liideous 
visage, loaning on his mallet. Within, on the opposite wall, sat, on an 
elegant curule chair or throne, a king arrayed in Tyrian purple, with crown 
on his head, and long sceptre in his hand, tipt by a lotus-ilower. Before him 
stood his queen, in long chiton^ mantle, and veil. This pair, in all probability 
represented the king and queen of the Shades, Hades and Persephone, or, iis 
the Etruscans called them, “ Aito ” and “ Phci-sipnei.” Behind the throne stocul 
three draped male figures, whose venerable aspect seemed to mark them as 
the judges of the dead — Minos, ^^acus, and llhadamanthus. On cither liaiid 
was a procession of figures, of both sexes, going towards the throne, supposed 
to be souls proceeding to judgment ; though there was nothing in dress, 
appearance, or attributes, to mark them as of the lower world. The gioiip 
^ on each aide the throne Avaa very similar ; in fact it has been considered tlic 
same family — in one case going to judgment, in the other entering the abodes 
of the blessed, 'ibo figures were as large as life, except Charun, who was 
but half the size. 

The style of art was more advanced than in any of the tombs of Tanjuiuii, 
not even excepting those of the Cardinal and Typhon. The i)ainfliigs were 
(piite Roman in character, and could hardly be earlier than the frescoes of 
Pompeii, which they resembled in freedom of d(‘sign, truth and nataire of the 
attitudes, and mastery over those diflicidties which in every land attend tho 
early stages of art. Yet the Charun who stood sentinel over this tomb was 
in a very dill’erent and more archaic styh*. lie may have been painted at 
the first fonnalion of this sopulebre, and the (fther figure's addt'd in the dajs 
of Roman domination, or the arehaicism of his figure may be a conventionality 
of a later age. Another feature of late date was a massive column of peperim, 
supporting the ceiling, with a remarkable capital of the composite order, 
having heads, male and female, between the volutes. Campanari removed this 
to Toscanclla, where it is still to be seen in his garden. See the woodcut 
at page 481. 

This sepulchre seems to represent the lower world, — Charun mounts guaid 
at the entrance, the King of Hades sits on his throne within ; but the absence 
<»f Furies, as well as of Genii and Junpiies, essentially distinguishes this from 
the infernal scenes in the Pompey and Cardinal tombs of Taniiiinii, ns well 
as from those, to which in other respects it bears more allinity, in tlic 
Orotta deir Oreo in the same necropolis, and in the Toiiiba Uolini at 
Orvieto. 




s:eni: from ait amphora found at vulci. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

C.VNINO AND MUSIGNANO. 

* ]\la; 3 'ni stat noniinis iimlu-a.— L ucan. 

Quicfiuul »u1» terra eat in apricnin proforet jctas.— IIoiiVT. 

Three or four clays may be pleasantly spent at Vulci, in ex- 
ploring the neighhouvhooil and watching the pvogi'css of the 
excavations ; returning every evening to Montalto, to secure the 
two greatest by-road luxuries in Italy— a decent dinner and a 
Ilealess bed. Let no one conceive that he may pernoctate at 
the Ponte della Badia with impunity. My fellow-traveller, on a 
prenous visit to Vulci, had been induced to take up his quaiters 
for the night in the guiu-d-room of the castle, where the soldiers 
did their best to accommodate him ; but he was presently attacked 
in his camp by legions of shaiivshooters, sure of aim and swift of 
foot-who compelled him, sigliiiig for tlic skm of Achilles to heat 
a precipitate retreat and take up apositioiuii 
the castle— *1(1/ Jove frujulo-hv the rest of the mg i • » 

nearest resting-places are Montalto and X' m 

eight miles distant, and as in the latter v-U«ge the tt M 

find only a hoyiitium mUcrahik, with hut Y.ik ni-ditlv to 
the said annoyances, liis better plan is to toe hack uightl, to 

Montalto, and compm-ative comfort. j ^ 

Let the traveller also provide himself a the 

viands as he may, for the „ill he otherwise 

these day-long excm-sions. 7Y.„‘tite, be it remembered, 

procure for love or money ; anJ akefe PP lucturesdue, in 
common with their brethren in quest of ignoWei ^a ^ ^ ^ 
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what relish, when the hour of twelve arrived, were we wont to • 
throw our portfolios aside, and* I'eclininpf in Etruscan fashion on 
our elbows, fall to our humble banquet of hard-boiled eggs, cold 
chicken, or cutlets, basking all the while “in the blue noon 
divine ! ” and we would pledge one another in draughts from tlie 
Fiora, with as much gusto as ever Etruscan prince or Lucuino 
emptied his patera of choice Graviscan or Cteritan, or as luxurious 
Roman quaffed 

“ His wines of Setia, Cables, and Falerne, 

Chios or Crete.” 

f 

Among the vUlenda of this neighbourhood, Musignano, the 
villa of the late Prince of Canino, and afterwards the residence 
of his widow, claimed a visit. Our road thither from Vulci lav 
across the plain, a treeless expanse of pasture or corn-lgiid, till 
we approached the hills at w'hose foot lay the vidla, embosomed 
in dense groves. These hills, called Monti di Canino, ris/p nenrly 
1500 feet above the sea, an isolated limestone mass in the midst 
of the volcanic plain — an inferior and tamer Soracte. As it was 
late in the day we passed the villa, and ^continued to Canino two- 
or three miles further. This village, which gives its name to the 
principality, is of considerable size, the abode chiefly of tliose 
employed in the iron-foundries in the neighbourhood. It is built, 
on the verge of a ravine, bearing in its cliffs traces of tombs, 
which mark the site of an Etruscan town, whose name has long 
been forgotten. The only accommodation for the traveller is a 
miserable “ Locanda,” the resort of carriers and iron-smelters, 
where, in the midst of a thousand discomforts, we were fain to 
pass the night.^ In Jlie morning we drove back to Musignano. 

The villa is a very plain building, with no pretensions to exter- 
nal magnificence. It was originally an abbey, giving its name— 
La Badia — ^to the famous bridge, and it retains a glooniy^monastic 
air. Were it in England, it might pass for a mad-house. The 
ponderous gateway was flanked by Etruscan lions and griffons in 
stone, and in the quadrangle within were several similar objects 
of anticpiity — relics from the Cucumella. Signore Valentini, tlie 
son-in-law of the Princess, received us courteously, and showed 

• 

' By leaving Montiilto early in tlio day, liim, on flighting at Musignano, send Iii** 
the traveller will have ample time to visit Vehicle on to Canino to bait the horses, and 
Musignano, and return the same night, or ho can follow on foot at his leisure. It is 
to push on to Toscanella — the next site of a pleasant walk through the grounds. 
Etruscan interest. In the latter case, let 
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•us what vases and other relics her cabinet at that time contained. 
Few of the treasures of this unrivalled mine of Etruscan wealth 
were retained on the spot. Ihe finest vases, as soon as dis- 
covered, were bought by the Pope for the Gregorian Museum, 
or found their way into foreign museums ; and the richest and 
rarest articles of gold and jewelry met with ix^ady purcliasers in 
the Cavaliere Campana, and a few other kindred collectors of 
nnti(iue treasures. 

The few vases in the Princess s cabinet were such as could not 
find a ready sale on account of their imperfect slate. Most of 
this pottery had been found in fragments, and had been cemented 
together by an artist in the pay of the Princess. Articles thus * 
restored arc not materially lessened in value, if the paintings 
themselves be not injured ; and even when these are iiiipm'fect, 
if the part deficient be not so large as to destroy the whole 
beauty and meaning of the subject ; or if it be such as may ho 
easily xestored by a skilful pencil, the vase will not be greatly 
depreciated. Articles in a very imperfect state will sometimes 
fetch enormous prices. Ho skilful are some of tliesc restorers, 
that they will make imperfect vases pass for perfect, so as almost 
to deceive the best judges. 

Several of tliese vases had the mysterious eyes painted on 
them, which are so often found on the pottery of Vulcij and a 
curious specimen of which is given in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter, copied from an amphora in the British Museum.® 

The bronze articles in the cabinet, though not numerous, were 
in excellent preservation, and some of great heaiitv ; indeed the 
bronzes of Vulci are inferior to none in (degiiiice of form, and in 
the design and execution of their adornments. 

But the most interesting feature of this munsioii was its gallery 
of family portraits. There was Lucieii himseU at lull length, the 
originarof the well-known prints— his lady— -aiid tlicir haiidsoiiie 
children, in family groups. There was the great Corsican m 
various periods of his career — the venerable Ma( ame iCtizia, 


" Tliis scene is remarkable, inasmuch as 
the eyes are made to represent the winged 
bodies of monsters, conventionally (-ailed 
Sirens, though here of both sexes. 
iSirens are commonly supposed to be ftn- 
blems of souls ; but Micali (Ant Top. It^h 
ni. p, 129) considers them in this instance 
to i-epresent Bacchus and Libera, or the 
great infernal deities. Between them 
stands Apollo playing the lyre, with the 


hind at his feet; anil behind them aro 
Diana \vith lici how, and Mercury vith his 
jKtnsHS, vndueem and iaiarut. On the 
other side of the ainpliora, the ]tair of 

Imiiian-hnuled, cje-bodiodbinlsis icpeated, 

but bet^vceii them is the favouiitc Mil.ject 
of Pcleus and Thetis (see Micali, oi». cit. 
tav. LXXXIV.). For further reinarks on 
the eyed vases, see the Appendix, Note I. 
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whose remains lie at Corneto — ^lier brother, the Cardinal—llie* 
beautiful Pauline — and all, or nearly all, the members of this 
renowned family. In 1854 the villa passed into the hands of 
Prince Torlonia, and it has now lost its attractions. 

Tlie grounds attached to the villa are laid out in the EnglisI) 
style ; and the park-like scenery tempts the ti’aveller to linger. 
Here, among the scattered sarcophagi, whose recumbent fignr(‘s 
accord with the repose of the scenery, was one which arrested 
our attention. It bore a female figure, as large as life, rudely hut 
boldly executed, not reclining as usual on her elbow, but stretched 
^n her back, like the effigies on mediroval monuments. The bas- 
relief below displayed one of those scenes of domestic bereave- 
ment, so frequently and touchingly represented on the Etruscan 
urns of Volterra and Chiusi. Two winged genii, ministers of 
death, whose office was betokened by the snakes twiste^ round 
iheir arms, have seized upon a young girl — the* same probably 
whose effigy reclines on the lid — and are about to lead her away, 
when a majestic figure, her father it must be, inteq)oses, and with 
outstretched hands seems inii)loring them to release her ; while her 
mother, with younger children in her anus and at her side, looks 
on in motionless woe. On one side of this group, but in a s(‘pu- 
rate compartment, stood a winged Charun, resting on his oar, as 
if awaiting the arrival of the soul : and at the other side stood a 
similar figure with hammer uplifted, ready to strike the fatal 
blow.® 

Two large sarcophagi of nenfro with male figures on the lids, 
and Etruscan inscriptions showing them to have belonged to the 
family of “ Tuto,” are from the excavations made by Prince 
Torlonia. The relief on one displays the deceased in magisterial 
attire, standing in a hiya, preceded by two lictors with /usees, and 
followed by two {\i)i}aritorc8 or servants, one bearing a large 
writing-tablet. The procession is moving to the mu^c of two 
trumpeters. The subject, as well as the st^de of art, betrays the 
period of Roman domination.^ 

Two other sarcophagi of singular interest were also formerly 
at Musignano, and may still perhaps be seen at the Villa. They 
are described in the A 2 )peiidix to this Chapter. 

V 

* Micali lias described and illustrated 3t5.— Braun. I have reason to believe 
this sarcophagus. Mon. Ined. p. 803, fav. that it has been removed from Musignano. 
XLYlll. 1. j^e also Ann. Inst. 1843, p. ^ Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 172. 
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Note L— Eyes on the Pa inti i> Vnmx See ]). 4G0. 

TiiK mccniiiiig of these eyes on the piiinteil v,isj'sh:is not been s.jlisfadorily 
(Ictormiued. They are gener»illy tenned ami lluy aic at Irast 

mysterious. Tliey arc found not only on vases ol' ini(lonl)le(l Ihiak ofijL;in, 
as on those of Nola, ISieily, and Adiia, hut aie also ol'teii si-iaielual on the hl.ii I 
relieved ware of Cliinsi and Haitoano, whieh has <*ver} eMilenee of aumel) 
Ktrnscau elnaracter. It has hedi tlioiif'lit tliat they have a liacehie inipiul- ■ 
an opinion which linds support in the Ji.'^incs oi .siihj<*(ls nilh wlinli liny ai(‘ 
often connected ; such as vine or ivy Inaiichcs— hinu-hes of ‘'lains—lhe ■•od, 
of wine himself standing, gol>Iet in liaiul, lieUcen th' (;\(s, <»r Ins head .ilon<‘ 
ill that position— Satyrs and ^khenads dancing— Silcmis on his ass- r.nigoiis’ 
heads wliicli are synihols of the infernal Ihiechiis— or snhji'cts lu'aiing ivhi- 
enco to some one or other of the attiilmtesor t(» the vaiied cliaractei of this great 
divinity Hf the aneieiita. They have hccii fonnd also in the foiin of i)antln‘rs’ 
heads. The llaechic nature of the scene hi the \\ood( nt at page 41)7, and lli ‘ 
relation <if licnue.i, Apollo, and Artemis to Dionysus are set loitli iiy Mieali 
f \nt Pop. Ital., til. p. 12'J). But the subject is sonieliiiics such as caiiiM»l. 
easily ho interpreted as Baeehie— wauiois, rei.ieseiile.l siiigh or in coinhal, 
oil horsehaek or in ehaiiots — llic deeds of lleieuh-s, or otlier Dreek nin ths 

cliimwras—lh'gasi— athletes ^^\ereising—bhi^ or other Av1iig«*d (hities, as 

shown ill tlio woodcut at p. 4G2. 

'Iteo is some plansibilily in th- opioi-m II.M ll.rsi- ejes elian.w 
against the evil vyo, in which t!ic ani-icuts bclivvc.l as strongly as the modem 
soiitbrons of Europe. 

Noaoio qttis tcnocos oculus milii fasciniit agno,.-Yivs. Bur. UI. 103. 

Wuknow that tlic (Jorgouiou was supposed t.> hav' tlic i)owcv of 
.J (Sin. Philopalris, p. 11'20, cd. Ib.mdcl.), and those eyes may W 
of Gorgous, for they are cvidcuUy " 

tr '£ 

accounted for by tho rcscmhlamc am h • oriainafing in tlio 

irrcsencc of eyes on the hows ot auceii ‘ j.',„,^.^,j,.,ary to the pilot, 
iancied analogy witli fish, or to ^ as 

is well known. 'Hm names of sc\<i. ^ ixiatov me common to 

(rsn^i), KuyBapos, Kvp^, KwrtXXov. tliat eyes aie most 

them with boats; and it is «« caps is greatly eon- 

frcspiently painted. This analogy la ' _ ^ j. j„ 

finned by tho fables of 1. 

(Apollod. II. p. 100, ed. 1509 ; AtBen. \I. 3«, -.J , Mai 

the prototype of St. Kaymund. % • 
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Note II. — SiNbuLAR Sarcophaot. See p. 470. 

Thebe two sarcophagi were found at Vulei, in the winter of 1845-46, and 
thence transported to Musignano. Tiiey are al>out seven feet in length. 
One is of a HW^terial unusual in this part of Etruria — a senu-transparent 
. marble, often ‘mistaken for alabaster, which Canina pronounces to conic from 
the Circaean promontory It beam on its lid not a single iigurc as usual, but 
a wedded pair, clasped in each other’s arms — 

gremio jacuit nov.a nupta mariti— 

lying half-draped in that loving posture, di seribcd in the Canticles — ‘‘ Ilis 
left liand is under my head, and his right hand doth embrace me.” Satisfac- 
tory, doubtless, to their Manes was this petrilicatiini of tlicir conjugal foml- 
ncss, but posterity could have taken it for gi'anted — cib iuimh bene. This 
unusual attitude seems to hint at some tragical event lh‘'d cut down both at 
one stroke. Tlic relief below represents, as if for contrast, a combat between 
Greeks and Amazons; and at the ends of the monument are Ijpns and 
giilfons devouring cattle. i 

The other sarcophagus is of and bears a similar pair on its lid. 

Its relief is in a superior style of ari. It evidently represents if nuidial 
scene, for in the centre stands a female figure, tm bracing a youth. Other 
figures stand on either side. Behind the bride is a youthful slave wlio 
holds a large umbrella over her head ; then another woman bearing a hydrin 
on her head, and a jirochovtt in her hand ; a tlihd with a large fan (jimi — 
fiabellnm)^ exactly like the Indian fans of the present day ; and a fourth 
with lyre m([]plevtrum. Behind the youth stands a man witli a folding-stool 
(oKkaBm — pUcatilis ) ; another with a Utuus or augur’s wand ; a third with a 
large circular curved trumpet ; and a female llutc-playtr w’itli double-pipes 
and a chaplet, or it may be a capistrum^ in her haml. At one end of the 
monument a fond couple arc sitting in u hiya under a large umbrella, and 
in the act of embracing, which suggests, even moie strongly than' the recum- 
bent figures on the lid, that the deceased pair wxre cut oil’ at once ; for the 
chariot indicates the passage to the otliir world, while tlie fatal event is also 
symbolised by a winged Fate or Fuiy vilh .snakes round her arms, who 
accompanies the biya. At the other end a man of magisterial dignity is 
in the act of mounting a biga, accompanied by his iqipantvr with wand and 
lUinis. At each end of the lid arc three female heads, set in flowers. 

These monuments are described in Bull. Inst. 1846, j). 86 ;* critically 
examined by Dr. Braun, Ann. Inst. 1865, i)p. 244-252 ; and illustrated in 
Mon. Ined. Inst. VIII. tav. 18-20. 
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TOSOANELLA.^27^SCM.V/.I. 

Veilerao ToscaDcla tanto anticlm 
Quanto aleun altra de qiiesto paosp. 

‘ Fawio i)K(iLi Ubkrti. 


About nine or ten miles to the east of Cuiiino lies TosoftiiolLi, 
an Etruscan site of considerable interest, which may he reaclu’d 
in a carriage, either from Viterbo, Cornuto, or Caiiiiio. 1 his 
part of the great plain is diversified by oak-woods, which atlord a 
pleasing contrast to the naked sweejis nearer tiie sea and the 
(Jiniinian Mount. Toscanella, ^Nith its many lofty toAvers, is the 
most conspicuous object in the thinly-peopled plain, and ma\ be 
descried from a great distance. Yet it stands on no emim‘nce, 
but on the very level of the plain, nearly surrounded by profound 
ravines. It is a mean, dirty town ; ami its interest lies hi its 
picturesque situation, its Etruscan remains, and its churches, 
which are choice specimens of the Lombard st}le. Hue am 
there in the streets is a rich fragment of metliieval nrchitectnre. 
The walls of the town are of, the same period ; no traces o tlie 
ancient fortifications remain, ^except on tlie iidjoining icig i o 
San Pietro. . i 

In such a by-road toAvn as this, it were folly to expec 
inn. On my first visit to Toscanella, I procured tolerable acco 
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modation in the house of a butcher, and afterwards in a little inn • 
kept by Filippo Pandolfini, who served me with a clean bed and a 
decent ,meah At that time Toscanella had interest as the 
residence of the brothers Campanari, whose names are known 
throughout Europe, wherever a love of Etruscan imti(iuities has 
penetrated. The t'wo brothers whom I knew are no more, but I 
recall with respect and gratitude the many pleasurable and profit- 
able hours I have spent in their society, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word in tribute to their memory. 

Carlo Campanari, the eldest, was well known in England by 
liis collection of Etruscan antiquities which he exhibited m Lon- 
don some forty years since, and great part of which was eventually 
purchased by the Britisli Museum. For many years he Avas the 
active director of excavations, Avhich he commenced ■ in coiijiuic- 
tion Avith his father. Signor Vicenzo, also an ardent laboijircr in 
Etruscan fields, and greatly has the Avorld benefited by his 
patient and persevering labours, and by the light they haveJihroAvn 
on the history, customs, and the inner life of the Etruscans. To 
him am I indebted for much couiiesy and kindness, and for his 
readiness at all times to impjirt the results of his long experience. 
Secoiidiano Campanari did not take so active a part in excava- 
tions as his elder brother, but dcA^oted his attention to a critical 
examination of Etruscan monuments ; and many valuable papers 
has he published, principally in the records of the Archa)ological 
Institute. Domenico, the youngest brother, at the period re- 
ferred to resided in London, Avhere he acted as the agent for the 
Institute in England, as Avell as for the sale of the articles trans- 
mitted by his brothers. Thus, in this fraternal triumvirate, the 
old adage Avas verified : 

Tre fratelli— 

Tie castelli. 

Besides their society, Avhich rendered Toscanella at that period 
a place of much interest to the antiquary, these gentlemen had 
many things rich and rare, the jiroduce of their scavi, to oiler to 
the traveller’s notice. Their house was a museum of Etruscan 
antiquities. In the vestibule were stone sarcophagi Avith figures 
reclining on the lids ; and sundry bas-reliefs in terra-cotta AAere 
embedded in the walls. Their gard^en Avas a most singular place. 
You seemed transported to some scene of Arabian romance, where 
the people were all turned to stone, or lay spell-bound, awaiting 
the touch of a magician’s wand to restore them to life and activity. 
All round the garden, under the close-embowering shade of 
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• trellised yiues, beneatli tlie droopiu. boughs ,.f the ivcopin^ 
wiUow, the rosy bloom of the olcauder, or tl.e froldeu fruit of the 
orange and citron, lay Lucumones of aristocmtio di.Miity-nortlv 
matrons, bedecked with jewels-stout youths, and 
maidons-recliiiiiig on the lids of tlioir conins, or rath.r „ii tludr 
festive couches-nieetiiig with fixed staiv the astcuiislniKMit of the 
stranger, yet with a distinct individuality of feature and (‘xpres- 
sion, and so life-like withal, that, “like l»yninMlioii's statiu* 
waking, each seemed to be on the point of wuriniug into 
existence. Lions, sphinxes, and chinuTras dire, in stone" stot»d 
among them, as guardians of the place ; and many a W^mv ij* 
quaint character and petrified life, looked down on you fimu the * 
vine-shaded terraces, high above the walls of the garden. 

In the garden wall was a doorway of Ltruscan form and 
mouldvig, surmounted by a cornice bearing the formula “Kcam:- 
THiNESTi ” in Etruscan characters— all taken from a real tomh. 
The door opened into what seemed an Etruscan st'iiulclin*, l)ut 
was really a cavern formed in imitation of tlie said tomh, and 
filled with the identical sarcophagi and other articles found 
therein, and arranged pretty nearly as they were discoven^d. It 
was a spacious vaulted chamber, and contained ten sarcophagi— 
a family group— each individual reclining in eiligy on liis o^^n 
coffin. It was a banqueting hall of the dead ; for there tlioy lay 
in festive attitude and attire, yet in silence and gloom, (‘ach with 
a goblet in his hand, from which he seemed to ho pledging his 
fellows. This solemn carousal, this niockerv of mirth, reminded 
me of that wild blood-curdling song of Procter s — 

“ King Death was a rare old fellow— 

He sat where no sun could shine ; 

And he lifted his hand so yellow. 

And poured out his coal-black w iiie ! 

, Hurrah' hurrah! 

Hurrah for the coal-black wine 1 ” 

In truth, he must have been of stern or stolid stuil ^^llose fane} 
was not stirred at the sight of this frozen han(iuct. 

The figui-es on Etruscan sarcophagi and urns are, with very 
few exceptions, represented , as at a bampiet genciall) witi 
'patera in hand, but the woni^n have sometimes an tgg> piece 
of fruit instead, as on the waUs of the painted tombs , some mies 
tablets ; or a fan of leaf-like form, like our own Indian ians ; o 
it may be a mirror, which with their rich attiie am c ecoia ■ 
betrays the ruling passion strong in death. In a few ms aiices 
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have seen a bird in the fair one’s hand — passer, delicice puclUe — * 
and more rarely a drinking-cup, which, when we call to mind the 
character the Greeks have given them, we might expect to find 
of more frequent occurrence.^ The men are generally only half- 
draped, and have torques about their necks. — 

riexilis obtorti per collum it circulus auri— 

or wear the long breast-garlands worked round with wool, which 
were worn by Greeks and Homans.^ The ladies have sometimes 
torques, sometimes necklaces, long ear-rings of singular form, and 
bracelets, and both sexes have often many rings on their fingers 
— ceusa ophno dif/itos oncrando — a custom which Rome it is said, 
derived from Etruria.® The Etruscans, indeed, seem to have had 
«an oriental passion for jewelry — a passion which was shared by 
the Romans,'*’ and has been transmitted to their mwlerii represen- 


' ThcopompuB (ap. Athen. XII, 14) de- 
scribes the fair Etruscans as ‘Herrible 
women to drink, pledgiiiij any man mIio 
liappcns to be present,” and he adds, as if 
to qualify his censure, “ and they have very 
beautiful faces.” 

^ Called Athen. XV. 16. 

“ Florus (I. 6). Livy (I. 11), and 
Dionysius (II. p. 105) ascribe .the use of 
rings in very early times to the Sabines, 
riiny, however, asserts that the custom of 
w'caring rings was derived from the Greeks. 
He adds, that none of the statues of the 
early kings, save those of Xuma and S. 
Tullius, were represented with them, not 
even those of the Tarquins (XXXllI. 4, 6), 
at which lie gicatly marvels. It is probable 
that the custom was introduced into cither 
Greece or Etruria from the East. We learn 
from these sepulchial statues that rings 
were usually worn by the Etruscans, as by 
the Gieeks and Itoinans, on the fourth 
linger of the left hand (A, Gell. X. 10 ; 
Macro!). Saturn. VII. 13 ; Isidor. Grig. 
XIX. 32) ; the reason of w'hich is said to 
be, that the Egyptians had discovered by 
dissection, that a certain nerve— Isidore 
says a vein— led from that finger to the 
heart ; and that digit uas singled out for 
distinction accordingly. Ateius Capito ((ip. 
Macrob. loc. cit.) gives a more plausible 
reason. 

^ In early times the Homans emulated 
Spartan severity, and wore iron rings for 


signets. It was long ere the •senators 
circled their fingers with gold. Iron was 
emphatically the metal of the stein liomans 
of old, and it was a sense of the degeneracy 
induced by luxuiy that iua<lo Pliny (loc. 
cit.) exclaim His was the greatest 
crime in life, who first ariaycd his fingers 
in gold.” Even Marius in his triumph 
o\er Jugurtha though an Etiuscan crown 
of gold was lield over his head from behind, 
wore a ring of mere iioii ; and a similar 
ling, as Pliny remarks, was probably on 
the liand of the conqueror, and of the sla\e 
who held the crown. At liist it was dis- 
graceful for a man to wear moic than one 
ling, and women wuie none, except what a 
virgin receiicil from her betiothed, and she 
might wcartw'o gold onc.s. (Isid. (big. loc. 
cit.) Hut, in after times, with the excess 
of luxiiiy, the Homans used Hot only to 
w'ear a ring on eVery finger (Mart. V. epig. 
6, 5), but many on each joint (Mai’t. V. 
epig. 11) ; and to cover their hands with 
them, so that Quintilian (XI. 3) was obliged 
to caution would-be orators on tliis subject. 
Martial (XI. epig. 59) speaks of a man who 
wore six on eveiy finger I and recommends 
another, who had one of a monstrous size, 
to ' year it on his leg instead of his hand 
(^’1. epig. 37). To such extravagant effe- 
miniicy was this habit carried,^ that even 
slaves, like Crispinus, had a different set 
of rings for summer and for winter, those 
for tiie latter season being too heavy for hot 
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tatives, as a Sunday’s walk on the CoiiiA i»;ii »i. i .1 . 

T,,e» ... 

and the sarcophagi beneath them are often hewn 'to iinift t; 
couches, rims, as nx the painted tombs, they are represented in 
the height of social enj03nnent, to symbolise the bliss onwliieli- 
their spmts had entered;* or, it may be. to .leseribe tlieir a.!,.,! 
pursuits in another world ; and these effinles iimme forth not 
tlie men but their viancs, at the revels in wliicli thiT w.nv bdicMMl 
to indulge. 

Pallida loQtatur regio, gentesquo si'pultii 
Luxuriant, epulisque vacant geniaUbu*^ umbra). 

Grata coronati peragimi convivia Manes 

1 


These figures arc of iieiifro, eoareely c.Keeutcd, yet bold and 
full of olmracter, and are manifestly portraits, 'i’h’e tlesli of tlie 
men w»is originally painted a deep red— tlie hue of beatifieutioii 
their drapei^*' puiple, bine, y'ellow, or white, and their oniaments 
j'ellow to represent gold ; even the difl'orenees of eomiilexion were 
markctl, some having eyes of cenilean line, and otliers, like 
Horace’s Lyons, 

--nigris oculis nigroquo 
Grine dccori. 


I'his varied colouring was completely preserviMl at the time of 
their discovery, but was exchanged, in those which lay in the 
garden, for an nnifonn wcather-staiiiiug of grecii.'^ 

The principal figure in the tomb was tlio ])atriarch of his I’lU’c, 
whose name was set forth as “viplvanas vkltiiuii viiLTiinmis 
AViLS Lxv.” which would be Latinised by “ Vibeiiiia Voltiir Vol- 
turius (Veturius ?), vixit annos lxv.*’® Then there was a matron, 
some twenty years younger, probably his wife, with features 
worthy of a Cornelia ; and various juniors of tlie family, among 
them a foppish youth of twenty, with twisted torque about liis necli, 


weather. Juven. Sat. I. *28 

Ycntilet aistivura digitis biulantibus 
auruni, 

Ncc suflFcrrc queat majoris pondera 
gemmae. 

Well might Juvenal add— 

Difficile est satiram non acTibere. * 

* This waa probably the conventional 
mode of expressing apotheosis. TlHs 
Horace (Od. Uf. 3, 11) represents Augu.stus, 
though living, as a demigod, reclining witli 
Dollux and Hercules ; — 


Qiios inter rceuml)cn‘^ 

ruipurco bibit oic iicutu. 

® Claudi.m. Rapt. Pi-osevp. III. 32tl. 

7 Jhill. Inst. 1H39, p. 21. Oncli^urois 
Kaid to liave bL*en i»:uiiteil black, and to 
have had negro’s features. 

« This lepctitiJiu ()f the name with .in 
addition is not uniqne. It is found also on 
an urn at rcrugU— “Ls V.u n.i \ .u nas 
ifteial.” Vcrniigl Srpolcro de’ V'nluniii, 
p. .52. So uoca'.ionally m Roman iwiiies -- 
L. Sextius Scxtuius (Quintus (iuiuctius 
Oinciunatus. 
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his hair bound with a fillet, and the effects of early indulgence •* 
visible in his bloated frame ; his sister, a pretty girl of fourteen, 
and another sweet damsel with Grecian features. Verily, if these 
be faithful portraits, Italian beauty has not improved in the last 
three or four-and-twenty centuries ; and the Etruscan fair pos- 
sessed other charms than those exerted by Tanaquil and Begoe.® 

The walls of the tomb were hung with vases, jugs, goblets, of 
bronze as Avell as earthenware, while tall amphorte, and full- 
bellied jars of unglazed clay, with a rabble rout of pots and pans, 
and sundry bronze candelabra, strigils, flesh-hooks — lay about in 
glorious confusion. 

In the centre of the chamber was a lidlcss sarcophagus, with a 
relief of a human sacrifice — a subject rarely met with on Etruscan 
monuments, except as illustrating the myth of Iphigenia. 

I \vas surprised to hear that the greater part of these sarcophagi 
came from a single tomb. It was opened in 1839, iivi spot called 11 
Calcarello, and contained no less than twenty-seven of these large 
coffins ; those of the women forming a circle in the centue, and 
those of their lords arranged in a larger circuit around. The 
ceiling of the tomb had fallen in, though supported by three 
columns, which wore not able to uphold the weight of a superin- 
cumbent pavement of large rectangular blocks. On this pavement 
lay a flat circular stone, like a solid wheel or thin millstone, with 
an Etruscan inscription round its edge, showing it to be the 
ci 2 )]ni 8 , or tomb-stone to the sepulchre.^ 

One of these nenfro sarcophagi was among the finest I have 


® The beauty of the Etruscan women is 
attested by Theoponipus (ap. Athcn. XII. 
<c. 14). Bej'oc was an Etruscan nymph, 
who wrote on the Ars Fulguritanim, or art 
of divination from things struck by light- 
ning, and licr books w'crc preserved at 
Home, in the Temple of Apollo (Serv. ad 
JEn. YI. 72). Lactantius (ad Stat. Theb. 
IV. 510) speaks of an Etruscan nymph, 
who performed such feats as would have 
made Sullivan tlie Whisijcrcr stare with 
astonishment. She whisiKired the dread 
name of Clod into the ear of a bull, and he 
fell dead at her feet. This nymph Mtillcr 
(Etrusk. HI. 4, 2) thinks was no other 
than llegoe. Gerhard (Gottheiten der 
Etrusker, p. 44) suggests the same. Tantt' 
quil’s powers of divination are well known* 
Liv. I, 34; Amob. adv. Nat. V, 18; 
Olaudian. Laus Sereme, 16. Her magic 


zone, with its amulet proi)crtics, is men- 
tioned by Festus, f. Pried ia. 

* See the w’oodcut atp. 481. This disk- 
like rippus, which Ganina takes for an 
EtruKco-Doric capital, calls to mind the stone 
laid on the tumulus of Fhocus* in Jlgma, 
with which PeleiiH, according to the legend, 
using it as a diaruif, stnick Fhocus .and 
slew him. Fausan. II. 29, 9. 

The inscription on this cippus is Eca. 
Svf/ti. Larthial. Tar . . . . s Sacniv. 
The fourth word, which is the gentilitinl 
name, was most probably “Tarchnas,” or 
Ti^yquinius, for there is just space sufficient 
for|he missing letters. This seems to in- 
dicts the existence of a branch of the Tar- 
qmn family at Tuscania, as well as at Cwre, 
where their tomb has been discovcrwl. 
Kellermann, however, reads the name 
“Taraalus.” Bull. Inst 1833, p. 61. 
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c seen executed in this coarse material/ Ou the lid a man 
of middle age, a true ohesm Eirmcm — iiinfuJus epulis^ reclining, 
half-draped, on the festive couch. His face, as usual witli these 
sepulchral effigies, had so much individuality of cliaracter, that 
none could doubt its being a portrait. A striking face it was, 

— ^with commanding brow, large aquiline iiosts month speaking 
intelligence and decision, though somewhat scuisnal withal, and 
an air of dignity about the whole countenamas marking him as 
an aristocrat — one of the Patres Conscripti of 'I'liscania. No 
inscription set forth his name, pedigi'ee, or age. 

His sarcophagus bore a bas-rclicf of the slaughter of thj 
Niobids. At each end sat one of the avenging deities, speeding ** 
the fatal arrows. In the centre of the group stood a bearded 
man, in tunic and buskins, perhaps Tantalus the father, but 
more probably Ampliion the husband of Niobe ; and at his side 
stood the fond mother herself, “all tears,” vainly seeking to 
sheltei;her children with her garments,— 

Tot& veste tegens, Uaam, mmimamque rclinqne I 
Be multis minimam posco, clamavit, ct unarm 1 
% 

She was not represented, according to the received version 
Tra setts e sette suoi figliuoli spenti, 


far tlieir number was here hut six, three of each sex. whuh is a 
variance with all the Greek au.l Latin auth.ws who have record^ 
the myth;’ indeed, it is rarely that the htnisean 

versions of well-known ti'aditions afivee m every pai-ticukr with 

ZTorded by classic writers. At one end of « 
was a Centaur contendini} with two Lapitlue, and at the other. 

elco 20, 1 ) foUov Hta vemon. S»Pp1>o 

iw. L Hell. XX. 7) iaotewes tkem t« 
cHitwn; HcmwI (sp- ApoW. !<«• '‘‘d 
twraty, mvWcliheis Mowal byPimlat 
m\ Mimnerau., (ap. Mao. loo. ciit, and 
flacchylidM (A. OeM. loo- o'‘d- Alcmaii(iip. 

halt Iferodotns (ap. ApoUoiL 1«. oA) 

luHl on tlita Mtoophagno-lvo aonaj^ 

• •’ '1 in all. 


! An Hlnstration of it » given in Uie 
woodcut at the head of this Chapter , »u 
the bas-relief is in a n»wh better style m 
art than is there exhibited. The nionu 
went is about 7 feet in length. 

> lam (ap. Slian. V. H. XH. c. 36 , 
ApoUodorua (HI. 6, *)i bvi*^ . 
182), and Hyginna (Fab. IX. XU g>*« 

her seven children of each sex. The say e 
is implied by Euripides (Phnen. 

Homer (11. XXIV. 604) says they 
twelve in number— 

"£{ |d.«av<T/p<i; l{ r Mn ifiofrn- 
EuaUtbini (ad loenn) and Propwtius (II. 
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Achilles was drap[ging the corpse of Hector round the walls of.* 
Troy ; but instead of the body being attached to the chariot by 
the heels, as Homer represents it, it was here fastened by the 
neck — a further instance of discrepancy between Greek and 
Etruscan traditions.^ The style of art marked tliis sarcophagus 
as of no early date. It was probably of the time of Roman domi- 
nation, perhaps even as late as the Empire.® 

There is good reason for believing that tlie sarcophagi were not 
in general made expressly for the individual whose remains they 
inclose, as the lids must have been. From the symbolical or 
piythological character of the subjects in the bas-reliefsj^which 
rarely bear any apparent reference to the individual interred, and 
from the frequent recurrence of the same scenes, it seems probable 
that the sarcophagi were manufactured wholesale by the Etruscan 
undertakei-s, and when selected by the friends of the deceased, 
they were fitted with effigied lids to order ; or ihe recumbent 
figures were rudely struck out, and finished into likenesses of the 
departed. This will account for the not unfrequent incongruity 
between the two parts, which are sometimes even of a ditferent 
stone. ,The likeness may have been taken after death, or from 
those small terra-cotta heads so often found in the tombs, and 
which were probably moulded from the life. Sarcophagi and urns 
of terra-cotta are frequently found at Toscanella, but are generally 
very inferior in style of art to those of stone, displaying muoli 
uncouthness and exaggerated attenuation — caricatures of the 
human form ; yet some have been found of great beauty, as that 
of the wounded youth, commonly called Adonis, in the Gregorian 
Museum. These earthenware coffins are often found with those 
of nenfro, whence it would appear that the difference was a matter 
of choice or expense rather than of antiquity.® The former were 
used principally by women. It is clear that interment was much 
more general at Tuscania than cremation ; yet large j^irs con- 
taining the ashes of the dead oi'e often found in the same tomb 
with sarcophagi. 


* On an Etruscan amphora, once in 
Gainpanari’s possession, was a still more 
singular version of Achilles’ triumph. His 
chariotidraggiDg the corpse was driven by 
his auriga round the tomb of Patroclus ; 
while he, though completely armed, and 
though the steeds were at full gallop, ^ 
giving proof of his “ swift-footed " powers, 
by running at its side, looking back on the 
maugled cor^iso of his foe. Bull. Inst. 


1841, p. 131— Draun, 

^ From coins of Augustus and other 
Roman remains found in the tomb, this 
SKTcopliagiis has been considered as late as 
tfat Emperor. &U. Inst. 1831), p. 40.-— 
Abcken. See 1889, p. 25— Jahn. 

Fliny (XXXV. 46) remarks that many 
lieople preferred being interred in coffins of 
earthenware— fictilibus soliis. 
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• In this ga^en was a sinj^lar capitul of a oomposite column, 
taken from the painted tomb of Vulci.? It was of pcpcrim and 
between each pair of volutes was a head, male and female alter- 
nately. From the Phrygian cap of the men. the relkTecS^d 
the name of “the column of Paris and Helen.” Such capitals 
cannot be of v^ry 
eaiiydate. There wn3 
a finish and free- 
dom abofit this which 
would not allow us to 
claim for it an orij^in 
prior to the Roman 
conquest of Etruria. 

The other fragments 
shown ill the annexed 
woodcut, are tlife disk- 
like found above 
the toflib in the Cal- 
oarello, and a portion 
of the masonry which 
encircled a tumulus, 
interesting as a spe- 
cimen of Etruscan 
moulding. 

Signor Lorenzo Ya- 
Icrj, the fipeziale or 
apothecary of Tosca- 
nella, has a collection 
of Etruscan antiqui- 
ties for sale. As a 

man of experience and research, his acquaintance would be 
valuable 1)0 the visitor curious in Etruscan matters. 

Several Etruscan* sarcophagi of interest are to be seen at ic 

Spedale, near the Viterbo Gate. 

Of the origin and history of Tuscania we have no record. lUe 
only mention of it in ancient writers is found in Pliny, u lo c asses 
it among the inland colonies in Etruria and in the 1 eutmgeiian 

capital rests in thef above cut docs Inst. . ' Sovana (see 

■character have been found in various parts p. , ft .. 

«E Italy-one at Salerno, another at Cota, tae and Pomron. 

thirtl, without volutes, is in the Museum ^ ^ 
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Table, which shows it to have been on the Via Clodia, between* 
Blera and Satumia.^ It is from its tombs alone that we know 
it to have existed in Etruscan times ; yet it must have been a 
place of inferior importance, and. w|S probably dependent on 
Tarquinii. 

Of the original town there is no vestige beyond some substruc- 
tions of the walls of emplectpn masonry, and some sewers, cut in 
the cliffs beneath the height of San Pietro. Here, too, are traces 
of tlie Homan colony, in fragments of reticulated walling ; and 
remains of a circus were discovered, some years since, in the 
ravine beneath.^ The ancient town must have been larger than 
^the modeiTi, for it comprehended the height of San Pietro, 
which is without the modem walls, and which, being rather 
more elevated than the rest of the town, and at the ex- 
tremity of the tongue of land, was evidently the ^Arx of 
Tuscania. That it was continued as a fortress during the 
middle ages, is proved by the tall, square towers of that^ period, 
which encircle, like a diadem, tlie brow of the hill. Eight are 
still standing, more or less impaired. They are double, like 
certain of the Hound Towers of Ireland — a tall, slender tower 
being encased, with little or no intervening space, in an outer shell 
of masonry. Lest some should be led away by tliis analogy to 
cherish the idea that they are of very ancient construction, or, by 
a bold leap, should arrive at the conclusion that the Etruscans 
and Irish had ^ common origin, I must repeat that tlie masonry 
of these toWers stamps them as indubitably of the middle ages.* 
The richest jewel on this tiaraed height is the church of San 
Pietro, one of the most interesting ecclesiastical structures oi 
Central Italy. The style is Italian Gothic. Though this church 
cannot compete in grandeur or richness with the celebrated 
Duomi in the same style, at Pisa, Siena, and Orvieto ; yet, in 
the small and snug way, it is a gem, and will repay the lover of 
art for an express visit to Toscanella. Its charms lie chiefly in 
its fafade, which, though rich in the general effect, is most 
grotesque in detail. Beasts, birds, and reptiles move in stone 

» See PP-. 61, 490. Vestieei of monnd, BimUarto theCttcumellattVuIci.” 

road aro to be seen in the glen beneatlr^- -^^Sepulchresof Etruria, p. 8^®* 

Pietro towards the Marta. however, is mow improbable. Thisheigw, 

» Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 28. from its relative position, its looal chaiicter, 

s They have, however, been taketf'for 4nd the ancient walliM and aewen, we 
Etruscan, and supposed to have been built obviously a portion of the Etruscan town 
over Etruscan graaMSi, 4 Uid to “ have formed most probably the citadel, 
the centre of some immense s^ulchial 
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* about the marigold window, the round-arched doorw^ayg, and the 
arcaded galleries-here stepping forth from the masonry there 
chasing one another up and down the facade. Scarcely a square 
foot but displays some grotesquely in high or low relief, some 
grinning head, some uncouth form, some fantastic chimaira. 
The whole fagade is teeming with life. This is not in harmony 
with the repose of architecture, still less with the solemnity and 
dignity of ecclesiastical edifices. Perhaps it was to qualify this 
profane character that a sprinkling is introduced of angels, saints, 
men, and devils. But what can we say of trifacial heads— grim 
caricatures of the Trinity— more than once seen on this facade ? 
— or of artisans and tradesmen at their respective avocations, all 
in caricature ? Yet such in a band of reliefs surround the ])(>rch 
of San Pietro. 

The ^aisles of the church are divided by two rows of massive 
columns of llcjman antiquity, probably from some temple which 
stood qn this height. Beneath the choir is a crypt, supported by 
twent3i-eight slender columns of no uniformity. 

Of the same style as S. Pietro, inferior in richness of decora- 
tion, yet still more grotesque, is the church of Santa Maria, in 
the hollow at the back of San Pietro. 

The necropolis lay in the broad, deep ravines round Tcfscanella, 
arid on the opposite heights. There are many tombs in the cliffs, 
not with architectural facades, as at Castel d’Asso or Norchia, 
but with simple doorways, and interiors presenting little variety 
— unadorned chambers suiTounded by rock-hewn benches. The 
most remarkable tomb on this site* is in the cliffs below the 
Madonna deir Olivo, about half a mile from the town. Here, a 
long sewer-like passage leads into k spacious chamber of irregular 
form, with two massive columns supporting its ceiling, and a 
rude pilaster on the wall behind. But the peculiarity of the 
tomb lies in a cmlcidm or passage cut in the rock, just large 
enough for a man to creep through on all-fours, which, entering 
the wall on one side, after a long gjTation, atid sundry branch- 
ings now blpcked with earth, opens in the opposite wall of the 
tomb. Formerly, this was the only instance known of anything 
like a subterranean labyrinth in an Etruscan sepulchre, but it is 
now quite eclipsed by that id the singular Poggio di Gajella ot 
Chiusi. Be it remembered that the only Etruscan tom escri e 
by the anciepts, that of Porsfca, aif Clusium, is said to have con- 
tained a labyrinth.* Let the traveller inquire for the Grotta della 

3 piin, Nftt. Hist. XXX^ !• 
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Kegina, and let him provide himself, at Toscanella, with tapers** 
and matches, or his excursion wiU be in vain.^ 

In the cliffs round the town are several instances of columbaria. 
They are large chambers in the rock, filled from floor to ceiling 
with small niches, like pigeon-holes, capable of holding an urn or 
pot, but differing from tlie niches in Eoman colambaria, in the 
absence of the oZZa-hole. One of these tombs, in the cliff above the 
Viterbo road, is remarkable for its size, and its division into three 
chambers, with a massive pillar of rock supporting its roof. It is 
shown in the opposite woodcut, with Toscanella in the distance. 
The nearer height with the towers is the hill of S. Pietro. As 
Ihe Homans seem to have taken the idea of their coliimharia from 
the Etruscans, it is difficult, in the absence of all sepulchral fur- 
niture, to pronounce on the origin of these and similar tombs ; 
yet I think it probable that these niched sepulchres were — in type 
at least — Etruscan.® „ 

Most of the tombs of Toscanella, however, are sunk l^eneath 
the surface of the ground, as at Vulci. Campanari’s exca¥ations 
were principally in the table-land on the west of the town. Here 
it was that the tomb with the Niobe sarcophagus and twenty-six 
others, was discovered. 

On my first visit to Toscanella, Signor Carlo Campanari was 
excavating in the fenuta of the Marchese Persiani. Here, in a 
shallow pit, he found a chest of stone, in size and form like a 
large dog-kennel, yet an evident imitation of a house or temple ; 
for it had a door moulded at one end, and a gable roof, with 
beams beneath the eaves, ‘It lay so little below the surface, that 
it was suiprising it had not been brought to light by the plough. 
The form of this urn is not uilkommon. What was most remark- 
able was, that it did not contain the ashes of the dead ; for they 
lay on the ground hard by, covered by a tazza. It was merely 
a monumental stone. • 

After witnessing at Vulci ruthless destruction of every 
article which bo^^e no pecuniary :^ue, it was pleasing to observe 
the different spirit in infhich ^the'* excavations at Toscanella were 

* The tomb receives its name Jt^m the ' regards thew Tosoanella cdlumJbaria as 
figure of a female found paint^ on the * 'flpman, about the fourth century of the 
vrall, when it was oponed agrs' Bpce, but ' Cfty. Mittelitalien, p. 258. Similar 
now utterly obliterated. A i)Ian and plate colimfjarta have been discovered beneath 
of this tomb are given by Micali, Ant. Pep. tUt' surface at Toscanella, but without in- 
Ttal. tav. LXIIL, and by C'anina, Ktr. scriptions to determine their antiquity— 
M irit..tav. XG. nothing beyond small cinerary pots. 

" Abekcn, while holdingthe same opinion, 
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CHAP. KXi.] CAMPAKAEI’S EXCAVATIONS. 

a conducted. Hete, every article, every fragment, was carefully 
laid aside by the workmen, to be submitted to Campanari's 
inspection. 

The Etruscan pottery found at Toscanella is of very inferior 
quality. The beautiful painted vases, unearthed in thousands at 
Vulci, are never found in tliis necropolis. Yet the distance is 
but fourteen or fifteen miles. Are we to suppose that the Tus- 
canienses could not afford to purchase such valuable furniture ? 
That Tuscania was not poverty-stricken, is clear from the rich 
bronzes, gold ornaments, and jewellery, found in its subterranean 
chambers. We must rather regard such differences in sepulchral 
matters as the result of fashion, prejudice, or caprice. 

Many years since. Signor Cainpanari, wishing to carry on his 
excavations on a larger scale, set about forming a society or com- 
pany for the purpose, when the Papal Government, suspicious of 
all associations whatsoever, stepped forward and at once opposed 
and furthered his design by offering itself as his coadjutor. In 
Italy ilien, as in Spain— 

AlU van leycB 
, Do qnieren reyes— 


“ Laws go as sovereigns please.” So lie accepted the offer, ^ 
and on these terms. Expenses and returns to be shared equally ; 
but Cainpanari to receive a stated annual sum for his pereonri 
superintendence and direction. In the partition of Uie spoil one 
pMtv was to make the division, the other the selection; and as 
Cainpanari knew tlie value of such articles better tlian most iiien, 
the Government left tlie divisioM^ him, and reserved o i sc 
e eS^nius he laboured Psome time in the » di 
SmpllntVnlei; and result was-theGi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The Government used to beauty 

ariicleff which had fallen to its ^ for which, 

and i-anty ; for its ami was % ..^rious objects found in 

while comprehending specunen* w-rate excellence as 

Etruscan tombs, should coi^m “f ? ue manners, 

works of art. or of superior interest “ ® ° 

customs, and creed of the ancien ^ spend a week or so of 
The man progress of 

winter pleasantly enough atfjos ^ s picturesque 

the excavations, eif^lonng ^ 1 ^ Umti, and 

mi„., exM.ming » “j iui.l fm- 

tUe .ing«l« t6fa in Campmnn s 
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suits might be diversified by excursions to places in the neigli-* 
bourbood, or by an occasional boar-bunt, in company vitb the 
squirearchy of Toscanella. 

A ride of fifteen or sixteen miles will take him to Montefiascone, 
by a road too rugged for carnages, yet abounding in beautiful 
scenery— of which the wild open plain, with its belt of mountains, 
robed in pifiqde or snow, groves of picturesque cork-ti’ees, a 
mediaeval castle in ruins, and the lovely lake of Bolsena, with its 
fairy islets, are the principal features. Viterbo is somewhat 
neare?, and the road is caniageable, though very inferior in 
beauty f Vetralla is about eighteen miles distant, but the road is 
a mere bridle-path. Castel d’Asso, Norchia-, and Bieda, are also 
witliin an easy distance, but not of easy access, owing to the 
numerous, perplexing ravines which intersect the plain ; and a 
guide is indispensable. To Vulci it is fourteen or fifteen miles; 
and to Corneto about seventeen — both earriage-i^nds. ^o that 
within a morning’s ride or drive lie all the most interesting sites 
of the great Etruscan plain. t 

® At a called Cippolara, about half- See S.anti TaitoH, Sepolcri Antiihi, ta\. 
way Ixjtwccn Toscanella and Viterbo, are XCVII. iTliis site lies to the noith of tin* 
many tombs ; and here Buonarroti, in 1(194 toad. ATiisarna lies of! the road a mile ui 
(p, 99, ap. Deinpst. do Etr. II.), two to the south ; hee Chapter XVII. 
found urns and eippi with inseiiptions. 
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ISCIIU, FiVENESE, AND CASTKO, 

Urbes constituit a?tas, liora dissolvit.— S enkc 

A tlioiiaand yeara scarce serve to fomi a state, 

An hour may lay it in the dust— H ykox. 

Nomth of Tuscanella lies n group of Etruscan sites. Tlu; 
road, which i^ scarcely carriugeablo, passes througli tlie villnges 
of Aliena, Tessenano, and Celere, none of wliieh betray an 
nntiqdity higher than Homan times, and at the distance of twelve 
' or fourteen miles reaches Ischia, whoso position on a tongue of 
land between profound ravines, full of tombs, marks it as ot 
Etruscan origin. Tlicrc is nothing of interest, howcvin- tins 
tombs are utterly defaced by their application to the uses of the 
iiJiabitants. The ancient name of tlie place is unknown. It was 
a small town, probably dependent on Tanpiinii or Vulci. Its 
Etruscan character is not generally recognised ; yet Campaiian 
made excavations here some years since. 

Four or five miles north of Arlena, ami nbout tl.e same distance 

from Ischia, lies 1>— , amo.« the hills h. 

Lake of Holscna. On a height to the south ot tho v Ua , 
excavations made a few years since hy oim un ‘ 
remains of an Etruscan town, or, at leas , ,,/a’uate 

periphe'ry of who^e walls can be J “oit an 

recognised. Tombs also weie fomu f ,,, om.ieiit hnilding 

opposite hill were discovered t e tniversed by a canal.' 

coimtructedofsquamlWockso it may be 

As Ischia is on the way « the house of 

well to state that accommoi p lo • , . intense siiualor 
Sabetta Fai-olfi-tolei-able ertnigh considering the nite 

of the town ; Jj a aUmdat 

Trist^biis obscoenis?— 

A Bull. Inst. 1S69, p- 
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^ • 

for here you meet \vith clean sheets, foul tables and tongues, • 

unbounded civility and scanty comfort, wretched meals and 
good society. The house is patronised by the aristocracy of 
Ischia, and is the evening resort of the archpriest, the medico, 
the speziale, e,nd other conscript fathers of the town, who showed 
their politeness by urging me, though impransue and way-worn, to 
i rubber of whist. 

Two or three miles west of Ischia lies Farnese, a village in a 
similar, though less imposing, situation, and bearing the same 
evidences of Etruscan antiquity. As general on ancient sites 
where population has never ceased to exist, the sepulchres in the 
^iffs here have had their original character destroyed by their 
conversion to cattle-stalls and hogsties. Campanari has made 
slight excavations in the plain around Famese. The village is 
more decent in appearance than Ischia, yet its osteria loses in 
comparison even with that of La Farolfi. Tlie Cliigi palace here 
was occupied, at the time of my visit, by Marechal Bounnont, 
the hero of Algiers. Exiled from liis country for the i:tf.rt lie 
played in the three great days of July,** he fixed his residence 
at Famese, exchanging the stirring life of the camp, and the 
brilliant saloons of the Tuileries, for the seclusion, monotony, 
and death-like tranquillity of this Italian village. 

The antiquity of Farnese has long been acknowledged. Mannert 
and Cramer take it to be Matemum, a station on the Via Clodia;^ 
Cluver holds the same opinion, but inclines to think it identical 
with Sudertum, a toAvn mentioned only incidentally by ancient 
writers, without any hint as to its locality.’* This is mere con- 
jecture, for no remains wliich tlirow light on the subject have been 
discovered on the spot. 

Two or three miles w’est of Farnese lies Castro, another 
Etruscan site. The path to it runs through a ravine, and at one 
point passes over a hill, whose entire slope from base to summit 
is strewn with huge masses of lava, — ' 


^ Mannert, Geog pp. 384, 888. Cramer, 

3 Liv. XXVI. 23. Pliny III. 8 ; IHol. 

Ancient Italy, I. p. 

245. Matemum iii 

Georg, p. 72, ed. Bert. Cluver. Ital. Ant. 

thus marked in tlio reutingeriau Table : — 

II. p. 517. UolstcniuB (Aunot. ad Cluver. 
p. 41) thinks Mademum the same as the 

Foro Clodii 


SiKlemum mentioned by Ptolemy, and says 

niera 

XVI. 

thd'siteis now called “Madcrni,'* on the 

Marta 

VIIII. 

left^jank of the Flora, a few miles below 

Tuucana 

— * 

CaAro, and has many remains. I regret 

Matemo 

XII. 

tliat I have not been able to verify tins 

Satumia 

XVIII. 

statement. 

Succosa 

VIII. 
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“ CiagR, knolla, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 
The frospinents of on earlier world.” 


Castro lies in a wilderness— it is a city of desolation. You 
mount from the ravine to the plain, and see before you a dense 
wodd, covering a narrow ridge between steep precipices. You 
enter the wood, not to thread your way over smooth turf or fallen 
leaves, but to scramble over heaps of ruins, broken columns, 
capitals, and rich cornices, mingled with coarser debris ; through 
all which vegetation has forced its way, and is striving in tprn to 
conceal the wrecks of art which had displaced it. A truer picture 
of -the place c|ji hardly be given than that Byron has drawn <if ^ 
the Palatine. 

All this devastation is but of modern date. Little move than 
two hundred years since, Castro was a flourishing city; the cnpitnl 
of a IMichy, which comprised the greater part of the Etruscan 
l)lain, and winch gave a title to the king of Naples ; but in 1047, 
Pope Innocent X. rased it to the ground, because the bishop of 
the s'bc had been murdered— it was supposed by the Duke 
Farnese, lord of Castro— and the bishopric was transferred to 


Acqiiapendente. * « , , , ^ i 

Castro, as usual, stands on a tongue of land between two glens. 
Descend into them, and here, if a lover of nature, you will be 
charmed with the bold forms and rich colouring of the ilcx-hung 
cliffs— with the varied covering of the slopes— with the pictur- 
esque windings of the sheep-tracks, the only signs of life m theKC 
wilds-with the meanderiiigs of tlie rivulet, wlm-h Biugeth its 
nuiet tune,” now to the darkling canopy of foliage, now to the 
bricht blue sky. Or if a lover of antiquity, yon will find niteiest 
in tombs holloaed in the rock-some of several 
full of pigeon-holes, ns at Toscanella, otliers mcie mt . 
long shelf-like recesses, one over the otlier, 
of Falefu-in fragpents of rock-cut coiuices-ni the luins 

bridges— and in vestiges of an ancient roa . Imiwli-ed 

High in the cUff, opposite the ^J^trem.ty «f to.n, 
feet or more above the stream, is a jj, 

from below, which seems to be a window to a tomb 

plain above ; or it may be j.g. ij^mcdiately beneath 

Thewiiumhariaaregenendlymthe cMs « j 

the city-walls. Of the 

fragments, but considerable ° . masonry cut from tlie 

on tlie south side, in sm^ ce ‘ ■ sundry 

j'ellow tufo cliffs on which they stand. In these 
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apertures like talPhrched doorways, which, from their position, 
can only be the mouths of sewers. More ancient drains also are 
nof'wanting, of tlie usual upright fo|m, cut in tlie cliff itself, and 
determining Uie antiquity of the town. 

I left Castro with something like disappointment. Not that 
it is not wortliy of a visit ; but my expectations had been too 
highly raised, and I looked for more numerous and curious relics 
of Etruscan antiquity. Yet the only verbal reports of it that had 
reached my ears were from the peasantry of the neighbouring 
villages, since I had never met with any antiquary, native or 
fpreign, who had visited the spot ; and as to written descriptions, 
the most recent I know is more than two hundred years old, from 
the pen of Cluver, which is but a translation of tliat by Leandro 
Alberti, who wrote nearly a centmy earlier. “ Castro,” says the 
latter, “is so encompassed about with rocks and caverns,^pthat it 
seemeth to them that behold it, rather a dark den of wild beasts, 
than the abode of domesticated man.”*’ To this Cluver, adds, 
that similar caverns and marvellous fissmes are to be seen at 
Faniese.® Now tlie truth is that there are comparatively few 
rock-sepulchres around Castro — not half so many as around 
Norchia, Bieda, Toscanelhi, Pitigliano, Sovana, and other Etrus- 
can towns, similarly situated; and such as are found here are 
rude, and roughly hewn, and in no way remarkable. Yet the 
description is so fiu* true, that Castro is a most gloomy site — one 
of the gloomiest I remember in Etruria. It is not its desolation 
alone, — Capena, Norchia, Ferento, Tarquinii, Vulci, and other 
sites, are also uninhabited ahd deserted. It is not its overgrowth 
of w'ood, — Eusella} and Cosa are similiarly covered. It is its 
general aspect. Nowhere is tiie w’ood more dark and dense — 
nowhere are the clifls blacker and more frowning — nowhere are 
the ravines more solemn and apparently endless, more impres- 
sively lonesome and silent — nowdiere is there a more utter absence 
. of habitation within ken — on no site does the Past becloud the 
spirit with a deeper awe. 

To the Etruscan name of this town Ave have no clue. Its 
present appellation seems to indicate its importance as a foitress 
in Homan times. Cluver regards it as the site of the ancient 
Statonia, but gives no satisfactory reasons for his opinion;® and 

4 Descrittione d’ltalia, p. 58, ed. IDSl! * Cluver, Ital. Ant. II. p. 518. ^ 

iSfe « must be remembered that in Alberti's • Cluver, If. p. 617. His opinion ^bsts 

and even in Cluver’s time, Castro was principally on the vicinity of Castro to tho 
inhabited. Lago Mezzano, which ho says is without 
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until we have some more definite evidence, w« inLt be content 
to remain in the dark as to the ancient name of CastroJ 
If not on this site, where shall we place the ancient Statorfa ? 
It IS a question not to be answered easily. Pliny indicates a site 
not far from the sea,® though not actually on the coast.® From 
his and other notices of it in connection with Tarcpiinii, it seems 
highly probable that it stood close to, if not actually >kthin tlio 
territory of that city, as Vitruvius appears to intimate.^ There 
is every reason to believe that Statonia stood sonu^whore in this 
northern district of the Etruscan plain, but to ^\liicli of the 
ancient sites in this quarter, of undetermined name, to assij^n it, 
ive have yet no means of deciding. • 

Four or five miles north-east of Ischia lies Valentaiio, on a hill 
of black ashes, part of the lip of the great crater-lake of Bolsena. 
It is larger than Ischia or Faniese, but can oiler no better accom- 
modation to Jlie traveller. From a t(‘rrace outside the walls a 
magnificent view of the lake is to be had, but I saw it in lowering 


dniilit t^e Laciis Statmiiensis of antuiuity. 
Supposing him t(» l»c correct in this par- 
ticular, Castro is not so near that lake as 
Iscliia, Farnese, Pitigliano, Srtiano, and 
Grotte San Lorenzo, all Etruscan sites, any 
one of which has on this score a stronger 
claim to he considered the representative 
of Statonia. Tlieii he sjiys that ancieiit 
inscriptions liave heeii discovered at Castro, 
which prove its antiquity; but he does 
not tell us that any one of these hears 
rcfei-enee to Statonia. An additional reason 
urged by him -is that here, as well sis at 
Fanipse, are (luarries of white r<K*k, which 
he identifies with the lapidiruiK of sdex, 
of which Vitruvius (II. 7) and Pliny 
(XXXVI. 49) speak as existing in the 
territory of Statonia, Tliis stone, as already 
inentioneil (Cliap. XIV. p. 161), was pioof 
against the action of fire ajid frost, peculiarly 
adapted to moulds for metal-casting, an<l 
of such hiuxlness ajid dunil)ility as to render 
it invaluable for statues and architectural 
adomments. Now it is true that there are 
cliffs of a whitish rook to the east of Castro ; 
but tliey prove nothing as to- the identity 
of that town with Statonia ; firet, because 
the rock is not described by Vitruvius .os 
'^^hitc, but like the Alban stone, or Kpe- 
rlnOf that is a greenish grey, though niny 
seeips to have blundered in copying f> ora 
VHruvius, oM for Albani ; and next, be- 
oanse the rocks at Castro arc of a soft, 


volcanic cliaraitcr, \\ith none of tiic ]tio- 
l>eities of tlic isilcr—'.i teini iiMially applicil 
by the llnnians to the la\:i or basilt of 
thfir iojuls(Liv. XLI. *17. Tilml. 

I. 7, Gob anti occasionally to haul lime- 
stone, as in the well-known ]nsen|iiion on 
the vails of Feientinum. It wotdd not 
seem that the— viridis silex nusqiiam co- 
luosav, et ubi invonitnr lapis non sa\uni — 
mentioned by Pliny m the sanic cimpter 
with these ([uaiiies, was also in tlio neigh- 
bourhood (tf JSUtonia. Tlie said fjiiaiiiuH, 
again, are not s.iid to have hecn at the tow n 
of Statonia, but mciely in its a;fci\ just as 
those round the Volsiniaii lake were in the 
oyer of Tarquimi. 

7 Manneit(Gcog. p. yS8) places Stab niia 
either at Castio or at Farnese ; Cramer 
(I. p. 2J;i)RnJ Aljeken(Mittchtalieii, p. 31), 
following Cluvni, iccognise it in Castro. 

» Phn. XIV. 8, 6. He reconls the 
renown of its wine. 

» Phn. in. « ; ff- V. p. 226. ’ 

1 Vitniv. 11. 7; Phn. XXXVI. 49; 
VaiTO, de Rc Rust. III. 12. The last- 
named wnter says there were immense 
preserve.^ of Imics, stags, and wild sheep, 
m the arjer of Statonia. Cliiver thinks 
that Statonia couhl not have stood iii the 
difeettme between Tariuinii and the lake 
of VoLinii, because the 

extended up to that lake. 
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a grey pall on its waters, and 
could I catch a glimpse of its 
brdisid, leaden surface, with its two islets bf fabulous renown, and 
the headland of Capo di Monte appearing like a third. I could 
perceive no traces of ancient habitation on this site, Etruscan or 
Boman, nor could I learn that such exist. The walls are wholly 
medieval, and of tombs, there are none ; in truth, the volcanic 
ashes and scorite of which the hill is composed would render it 
impracticable to construct tombs here in the usual manner of the 
Etruscans.^ 

Ganina would claim Valentano as the site of the Fanuin 
"foltumnte, the celebrated shrine at which the princes of Etruria 
were wont to meet ‘in council on the affairs of the nation. Not 
that he cites the authority of ancient writers, or monumental 
evidence, in support of this collocation, but taking it for granted 
that the Fanum must have stood in the territor3^of Yulci, and 
yet near the Yolsinian Lake, he selects Yalentano as the most 
likely spot to answer these requirements.® Any site w# may 
assign to the Fanum must be conjectural. But a strong objection 
to Yalentano lies in the absence of all traces of ancient habita- 
tion on this height. 

From Yalentano there is a track, a mere bridle-path, to Pitig- 
liano, about twelve miles distant to the north-west. About 
midway it passes tlie Lake of Mezzano, a small piece of water 
embosomed atnong wooded hills, which is pronounced by Cluver 
to be the Lacus Statoniensis.^ That lake, however, is said by 
Pliny and Seneca to have » contained an island, which this of 
Mezzano does not, so that we must either reject Cluver’s conclu- 
sion, or suppose that the island has since disappeared. As there 


'194 EABNJ^B, 

Weather, wkf^^he^clouds la^ike 
only when they occasionally broke 


* This town is supposed by Cluver (II. 

p. 516) to be therepresentative of Yefentum, 
a place of which no express mention is 
made, but which he conjectures to have 
exist^, from the persuasion of a corruption 
in ilie text of Pliny. But 1 cannot see that 
he has adequate ground for this opinion. 
Bethinks that in Pliny’s catalogue of Roman 
coloniesin £truria(lll. 8), the ** Yeientani " 
of the ordinary version should be “ Veren- 
tani,” as some readings have it, both be- 
cause it comes next in the list to Vesentini 
— ^Vesentum being the island Bisentino, in 
> the lake of Bolsena— and because Vbii hid 
*''tased to exist before Pliny’s time. But I 
must venture to differ entirely from Cluver : 
Pliny’s list is clearly alphabetical, and has 


no reference to topographical relations ; 
and Veii, a century before Pliny’s day, 
had been recolonised by the Ropans, and 
was then existing^ a municipium. The 
.balance is also greatly in favour of ** Yeien- 
taili,” inasmuch as Pliny in his catalogue 
would surely not omit all mention of that 
colony, which was the nearest of all, 
almost within sight of the Seven Hills, and 
whose past history was so intimately inter- 
woven with that of Rome. If this be the 
conbet reading, there is no proof of the 
exisjlnoe of such a town as Verentum, 

^ Etruria Marittima II., p. 131. 

^ Cluver, II. p. 617. Mannert (Oeog. 
p. 888) and Cramer (I. p. 2t3) agree with 
him. * 
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• is no other lake in central Etruria which cnn aiis.wer to the 
Statonian, we must take the alternative, and consider the island 
to have floated, as it is deacrihed,®* and to have become eventually 
attached to the shores of the lake. Such seems to have been tlie 
case with the YadimoniAn lake, which is now almost choked by 
the encroachment of its banks on the water; and a 'similar 
process is ^oing forward in the Lacus Cutiliro, in Sabina, and in , 
the sulphureous lakes below Tivoli ; where masses of vegetable 
matter, floating on the water, assume the appearance of islands, 
and having had their cruise awliile, become entangled at length 
by some prominent rock or tree on the shore, attach themselvis ^ 
permanently to it, and settle down into respectable portions of 
terra firina,^ 


® Plin. II. 96 ; Scncca, Nat. Quast. III. 
25. Thfte arc only four other lakes in 
Etruria which contfin, or are said to have 
contained, islands— the Volsinian, the 
Yadinumian, the Thrasymene, and the 
Lacus Ai)rilis or Prelius. The first two arc 
mentioned by Pliny, and the second by 
Seneca, in addition to the Lake of Statonia, 
80 that it cannot l»c confounded with them. 


The Thrasymene is too mncli inland, seeing 
that Statonia was not far from the coast. 
And of the Lacus Aimlis, now Ingo Casti* 
glionc, may be said, wliat will apply with 
equal force to tiie Tlirasymene, that it is 
much too remote from Tarqumii j for 
Statonia, as already sliown, was either close 
to or within the finer of that city. 

® See Chapter XI. p. 144. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HTIGLIANO AND SOEANO. 

^ «Nihil privatim, nihil puhlice stabile cat ; tarn hominuin, quam nrbium, fata volvuntiir. 

Skneca. 

Ay, now am I m Anicn : when I was at home 1 was in a letter place ; hut travellers 
niubt be content. As You like it. 

PiTlGLTAXO, an Etruscan site, and the, principal town jp this 
part of Tuscany, lies about twelve miles to the NlW. of Valen- 
tano. With a competent guide it may be reached also, from 
Castro or F arnese, twelve miles distant. When I first kne%^ this 
road it was on the border between the lioman and Tuscan States, 
and had a bad reputation as the resort of outlaws from both 
States. But these are Will-o*-the-AVisp perils, ever distant when 
approached. The appearance of the country, however, is not 
suggestive of security, — dense, gloomy woods alternating with 
open moors, and not a liouse by the wayside, save one farm on 
green spot, half-way to Pitigliano. 

This town stands on the northern limits of the great Etruscan 
plain, which is here bounded by a range of mountains, among 
which the snowy peak of Monte Amiata toAvers supreme in tlie 
north, and the nearer heights sink gi’adually in the east to the 
long-drawn ridge which girdles the Lake of Bolsena. In the west, 
a line of mist marks the course of the deep-sunk Fiora, and leads 
the eye southwards across the plain to the bare crests of the 
Monti di Canino, which lise like an island from a sea of foliage, 
with the blue Mediterranean gleaming beyond on one hand, and 
the grey mass of the Ciminian bounding the horizon on the other. 

At a little distance, Pitigliano seems to stand on the unbroken 
level of the plain, but as usual occupies a tongue of land, flanked 
by ravines; so that when you seem just at its gates, a deep 
chasm yawns at your feet, wWch mifjt be traversed to its lowest 
depths ere you can reach the iSown. When you ^||ive surmounted 
the long steep, and passed the line of foilihcations, A«hich, as at 
Nepi, cross the root of the tongue — ^nature on every other sicte 
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affording sufficient protection -seek incontineily II Biinbo 
TbisJ' Baby" is no painted effigy of sucking humanity, rocked 
by the breezes— nor even a living specimen of that “ best nliilo- 
sopher, mighty prophet, seer blest,” whom Wordsworth apostro- 
pluses— but 18 represented by the mature and portly person of a 
respectable townsman, Giuseppe Bertocci. 

Pitigliano is a place of considerable importance, with some 
3000 inhabitants, of whom more than a tithe are Je^Ys, led to 
congrcj^ate here, ns at Gibralhir, by the anuoyanees and persecu- 
tions they were formerly subjected to in the neighbouring State. 

In spite of the wealth thus created, Pitigliano is a mean and dirty 
town, without any interest inside its^ gates. A glance beyond • 
them will convince you that it is an Etruscan site ; though being 
never visited by antiquaries, it has not been iccognised as such.* 
Its ancient name, even under the Romans, is quite unknown y 
and its^very e^ystence is* unrecorded before the eleventh century, 
when it is mentioned in a Papal bull as Pitilianuni. 

Thqj^e is a fragment of the ancient walls on the northern side 
of the town ; and if you leave it by the Porta di Sotto, you liave, 
immediately on your right, a fine fragment of empketon masonry 
of tufo, eight coui'ses *high — precisely similar to the walls of 
Sutri, Nepi, Falleri, and Bieda. As you descend the steep naid 
you have tombs on every band — from the brow of the town- 
,^rested height, down to the banks of the stream, and again up 
She opposite side of the ravine — slope, cliff, and ledge are lioney- 
conibed with sepulchres. Here too arc portions of the ancient 
road, sunk in the tufo, with water-channel at its side, and niches 
in its w^alls. The tombs here, beyond the colamhina, which are 
unusually numerous, are not now worthy of particular notice. 


* Even Rejietti, who in liis admirable 
“ Dizionario della Toscana,” gives a de- 
tailed accqjint of the place, is at a loss to 
determine its origin; Ijjit he relies on 
literary, not on monumental evidence. 

® Bertius in his edition of Ptolemy 
(Geog. p. 72) marks it as the site of ''H^a 
—a colony mentioned by tha]b geographer 
AS in the neighbourhood of ^turuia ami 
Suana. But may it not be Caletra, which 
must liavo been in this district ? Saturma 
is said by Livy (XXXIX. 55) to have bCcn 
— in agro Galetrano ; and Pitigliano 
ten miles from Satanfla, as the crow mes, 
and is by nature the most important Etrus- 
can site in thiswicinily. Cluver (II. p. 51.'*) 
suggests Monte Pd, near Scansano, as the 
^'OL. i. 


site of Eba. (V-uacr (I. p. 22‘J) follows 
him. Canina (Ktr. Marit. II., p. 95) 
MiggestB Capalbin, tliirtcen miles to the 
west of ^ iilci. Neitlicr offers anything as 
to the site of (Caletra. Or may not Piti- 
gliano be Stiitonia '! — it is hut a few miles 
from the Lago l^lczzano, and its wine is 
celebrated in this distiict of Italy. It is 
singular that it is the only recognised Etnis- 
can site, whose modern name possesses all 
the elements of the ancient and long-lost 
Vetulonia-1*. 1. 1. n. =Y. 1. 1. n.-but this 
analogy can be but lu'cidental, as the posi- 
tlbfi ofPitigliano is miieh Uw remote from 
the sea to answer to the site of that early 
and maritime city of Etruria. 


K K 
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Whftfcver hav^ been their decorations within or without, • 
some two l!housand years of profanation have well nigh effaced 
their original eharacter, and left them as problems to be solved 
only by the antiquary. Thus it always happens where population 
has .most iiounshed and longest endqred. It is at the long-de- 
serted sites of Castel d’Asso and Norchia that the sepulchres are 
best preserved. Man is ever the worst foe to the works of man. 

The table-lands around Pitigliano are full of tombs, especially 
on the west, where for miles the plain is undermined with tliem. 
No excavations have been made ; but accident, from time to time, 
brings sepulchres to light.® 

Though there is little to interest the antiquary at Pitigliano, 
there is food enough for the artist. Few towns in volcanic 
Etruria ore more imposingly situated, and in the midst of finer 
scenery. The spot that produced and inspired a Zuccherelli 
should have some claims to beauty. Its* ravines, though darkly, 
damply profound^ — grand as are their tall impending cliffs — 
gloomy and solemn as are their silent recesses— are at all seasons 
highly pictttresque, at some even truly beautiful. In what rich 
and harmonious colouring ^vere they decked when 1 beheld them ! 
The many-tinted rocks had their blended warmth cooled and 
shadowed by tlie drapery of foliage — the tender green of the 
budding vegetation, the darker verdure of tlie ilex and ivy, the 
pale blue of the aloe ; while, like silver bands on a mantle of green 
velvet, the streamlets flowed through tlie wooded liollows, here 
spanned by a rustic mill, there by a ruined bridge. One of these 
rivulets leaps at one bound from the plain to the depths of the 
ravine. Omit not to visit this “ ( Jascatella ; ” it is worthy of a place 
in your sketch-book, and cascades do not often adorn the plains 
of Etruria. Though little more than a brook, the stream makes 
the most of itself in its plunge, and roars, raves, and foams in 
decent imitation of its betters, which make more noise in the world. 
At some distance, however, you perceive not this assumption, but 
have a waving sheet of foam, murmuring on a dark wall of rock. 

On this height, called the Poggio Strozzoni, once stood the 
villa of the Counts Orsini, for more than three centuries the 
feudal lords of Pitigliano ; but not one stone of theii’ mansion now 

® At Ponte di S. Pietro on the Fiona, tiijj.ies of an Etruscan town, with rock-hewn 
between Pitigliano and Manciano,* sepulchres and nicbei around it. 

nari has made slight hut inromising exca- * Kepetti says th^ are 180 or 

vations. On tile heights on the opiiosite nearly 350 feet, deep. * 
side of the river I observed unequivocal 
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lemains oa onodier. Vestiges of former magnificence, liowever. 
mark the spot, m two colossal recumbent figures hewn from the 
Uving rock. The popular voice calls tl»em “ OHano (Orlando) 
and his wife,”— the liolend of chivalry and of song— he whose 
brand “was worth s hundred of DcaUi’s scj-aies,”— he who 

“ With many a Palaiiin and Peer, 

In Ronceavalles died—” 


Xh 6 S 6 ^ liowevcrj fti'c not chivftlrcsc|ue but ftll0goricn,l figures, of 
cinquecento times. “Orlano” lias not Duniubiun but a roran- 
copia by his side, and spills nothing but fruit iind flowers. There 
ave bas-reliefs of the same date on the rocks hard by. Tradituyi 
thus accounts for the ruin of the villa : — 

The last Count kept a mistress at Sorano, yet was extremely 
jealous of his wife. She, fond and faithful, viewed his visits to 
the neighbouring town with great suspicion. On his return one 
day, finding her from home, he went to Pitigliano to seek lier, 
and njet her on the bridge which crosses the strenin, just above 
the cascade. “ What have they been doing at Pitigliaiio to-day?” 
asked lie. ‘‘Much the same as at Sorano, I suppdSe,” was the 
innocent reply. A guilty conscience and his jealous dis])08ition 
caused him to misinterpret this answer, and regarding it as a 
confession, he seized her in his wrath, and hiuicd her into tlie 
torrent. He fled, and was never lieard of more ; and his villa fell 
into utter ruin. So says tradition — history may tell nnotlier tale.^ 
Pitigliano, like Toscanella, is an excellent point (Vuppui, whence 
to make excursions to the neighbouring sites of interest — Satiiriiia, 
Sovana, Sorano, Castro, to wit ; ® jflid is fortunate in liaving a 
decent hospithm. “The Baby” belies his name, for he is n 
stout fellow, equally removed from first and second childliood ; 
and his wife, Lisa, is one of the most lively, obliging landladies 
that ever welcomed traveller, or ruled the Irying-pan 


Their house is no inn — such a convenience exists not at Pitigliano , 
it is a casa particolarc, where you may be entertained for a con- 
sideration, moderate enough. 

The traveller will not fare so well at Sorano, another htruscan 
site, four or five miles to tli^ noith-east of Pitigliano. Inn, o 
course, there is none — for <vho visits tliis secluded spo u 


* Foraaketchof tfci»quarrel8ome,^ran- fifroiS Sorano, 12 ^ 

. « Pitigliano is 2i miles from Sovana, 18 from Acquai^n.lente. 
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is its imal substitute, wlAre shelter may be bad for the o 
night. Ask for the house of La Farfanti, detta La Livog^esa. 
Here, one large smoke-dried room serves for kitchen and salU if. 
manger; and on the upper Hoor a single chamber, crowded with 
beds, accommodates the family and guests. I turned from the ' 
door to seek more comfort elsewdiere, but in vain ; the rain was 
descending in torrents, and I was fain to return, stipulating for 
the sole possession of one of the beds — a fantastic demand, which 
excited great ridicule at my expense, and was not granted without 
much hesitation. But with a proverb I chimed my point — Lc 
ortiche non fan hiima mlsa, e due incdi non i»tan hene in nna 
fcar2)a — “Nettles don’t make good sauce, nor can two feet stand 
well in one shoe.” Here accordingly I passed the night, in com- 
pany with eight men and two women— the former being knights 
of the spade and plough, who, reeking from their labours, shuffled 
off their habiliments, and kept up a tuneful chori\^ of suth tihuc 
2)arc8 as nature had furnished them witli, till daylight recalled 
them to the field. Travelling, like “misery, acquaints man 
with strangti^bed-fellows.” 

Cbt me however do La Farfanti justice, as I did tlie supper she 
provided, which would have done credit. to the cumne of the first 
hotel of Livorno, her native town, and went far to atone for other 
discomforts. “ God never strikes with both hands,” says the 
Spanish proverb. Barely indeed does the by-way traveller in 
Italy meet with such 

, Munda3 sub lare pauperum » 

Ckunaa, ^ 

as fell to my lot at Sorano. 

Sorano stands on a tongue of land at the extreme verge of the 
Etruscan plam. Cross the deep ravines around it, and you are 
at once among the mountains. On this side you have volcanic 
il^Drmation — on that, aqueous deposit. Its elevation pa*eserves 
Sorano from the pestiferous atmosphere, which has depopulated 
the neighbouring Sovana. The town is small, mean, and filthy, 
with streets steep, narrow, and tortuous. In the centre rises a 
precipitous mass of rock, whose summit commands one of the 
most romantic scenes in this part of Italy, — the town clustering 
round the base of the height — ^thcf grand old feudal castle, with 
its hoary battlements, crowning the cliffs behind— the fearful 
precipices and profound diatos at ^ur feet — and the ranges of 
mountains in front, rising in grades of altitude and majesty, to 
tlie sublime icy crest of Monte Amiata. 
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The pi^toesque beauties (4 Sorano are not less when seen 
fro^below; especially from the road leading to (’astel Ottieri, 
whence the view of the town and castle-crowned cliffs can hardly 
be .rivalled in Italy — that land of rook, ruin, and ravine. 

Of antiquities, Sorano has little or nothing to show. There 
are some traces of an ancient road sunk in tlie rock beneath the 
town, which has been supplanted by a modern corkscrew gallery. 
There are vestiges also of a Homan road in the hollow, in blocks 
of lava, which lie in the stream. Tombs are not abundant, and 
with the exception of cohnnhariny which are unusually numerous, 
often at inaccessible elevations in the cliffs, they are of little 
interest, beyond serving to establish the Etruscan aiiticpiity t>f , 
the site. Most of the tombs are so defaced as to be liardly dis- 
tinguishable from natural caverns. In the ravine to the west is a 
narrow ridge of rock, perforated, as at Norchia, so as to assume the 
appeaf^nce of^a bndgef whence its vulgar name of 11 Tontone. 

In the neighbourhood of Sorano, in the direction of Sovaim, 
was f^und a few years since one of the most beautiful mirrors of 
bronze that ever issued from an Etniscan tomb, 'iilie figures it 
bears are in flat relief, exquisitely chiselled, and represenf the* 
Judgment of Paris — a* subject of common occurrence, but hero 
treated in a peculiar manner. This mirror is now in the posses- 
sion of the Marchese Strozzi of Florence, and will be further 
mentioned when we describe the monuments of Etruscan art in 
that city.*^ 

"What may have been the ancient name of Sorano, wc have no 
means of detennining. Cramer conjectures it may have been 
Sudertum ; ^ but Cluver, with equal probability, places that town 
at F'arnese.^ 

The attractions of Titigliano mul Sorano to the traveller he in 
tlieii* scenery alone. At no other ancient sites iu theiokauie 
districl^of Etruria are the cliffs so lofty, the ravines so piofouny, 
the sceiieiy so diversified, romantic, and imposing; and it 
be safely affirmed that among Etniscan sites in general, though lew 
have so little antiquarian interest, none have greater claims on 
the artist and lover of tlie picturesque.^ 


7 See Vol. II. p. 106. » 

® Cranier, Ancient Italy, I. p. 223. » 

® Cluver, Ital. Ant. II. p. 517. . 

7 About two miles or more from feAano 
to the east, is a deserted and ruined town 
called Vitozz«. I saw it only from tlio 
opposite side of a wide ravine, and can say 


notliing as to its .mtiquity ; except tluit 
the almmlant nuns on tlio site *>ecin to 
miuk It as eliiofly of iiicdiieval times. Thu 
laisiwts tell you it is extiemoly ancient, 
hut they know no more of compniatiic 
aiithinity than of comiaratiTe anatom) . 
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130 ■ to note 6. — Lanciaiii places the Faniim FcronicD on the hill of 
^ * Sant Antimo, near Nazzano, where in 18C8 the remains of a noble 

temple of tlie Ionic orckr were discovereil, of circular forw, 
420 metres in diameter. Hull. Inst. 1870, p. 30. • 

Paae 154 to note 9.— In the Hazzichelli tlollection was the celebrated vase 
^ ' of Euthymides, sou of Polios. Ann.^lnHt. 1870, pp. 2G7— 271, 

• Kliigmann, tavv^d’agg. o, v. 

Paae 1?5.— In castle M fosse' of Castel d’Asso, many missiles of tena 

’ cotta in the ion^ of acorns have been found— larger than those 
• of .lead, and of extremely hard clay. Bull. Inst. 18/3, p. 109. 

Pane 264 to note 8. — But on a slamnoe, illustrated in Mon.J^st. vi. tav. 8, 

’ on which Philoctctes is rcpresetited as bitten by the serpe®^ and 
rolling on tin; ground in agony, a goddess of very similar 
character, and with her hands in tlie same position, is introduced, 
standing on a pedestal, with lire on the ground before hej. An 
inscription designates her as “ Chryse.” 

Paae 206. to note 4.-Pro£e«or Holbig taka tl.c ]leg.ilini-(;nl»i tomb to bo 
^ contemporary with the sepulchre at Palestrina, which has recent y 

yielded evon mote 'm.iulorful bnt oimibor tra«.iro» m tbo prccione 
metals «nd brtnsse, end be would refer both tomlis to utoit tlit 
Se of the seymith centmy, me. He Fononnea tao s.lm 
bowls found in both tombs to bo not Egyptinn, but Pboeramn . 

imitations, mul thinks 

l^the Carthaginians about G5() n.c. oeo i 

art, Ann. Inst. 187G, pp. 197— 257. i n 

we«tag.the Mubu are represented seated t) 
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Ptfgif notf' S', /'!■ " iSauiotiii.u'i," rrtttf “ Saini)tl>v.iro ” 

,, l^\ui, ,, 1, /( I/' “ifnAoTi\i'i)t, ’ rm/? 

fX'iVM, Jill*' t»t "liH ufhi “this (liscown " 

Wixvin, „ J », foi ”<li*icnvfu‘tl,’’ n<ti{ " made known ’’ 

]> /"/■ “tli'ii own'll l)v Mr Pull.m,” l»y (.'mint IJossi. and tle- 

, liv Ml rnlLiii ’ 

, ,, 11, note (i, last lull', fill ‘‘ji T'.i,” nml “p Rrt " 

,, i!l, ,, T, A ( “ TrtAaTot,*’ 1(1"^ *' Tre^ttTfti.” ’ 

. j, 32, lull' 'I I’loiii tin,' boltum, d//# ’’ 

' f 4'J, 1, /fii " liioiiA' niiirois,’’ ‘Mivimyis ■* 

„ oj, ,, 2*J, lot “ \tilb tlio tall iiiiiii‘iiiiih /n(</ “.111(1 t.ijl " 

,, (»{), /'o “ ('oili'i,” /'v'd “ iiioiu*\ ” 
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